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Hand-to-Mouth Buying and Installment Selling 





Bankers’ Viewpoints on These Problems Were Feature of Convention of National Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion—QO. H. Cheney Believes Hand-to-Mouth Buying Is Here to Stay—Constructive Suggestions to 
Turn It to Advantage—Geo. W. Norris Shows Limitations of Installment Plan 


WO of the most interesting 
developments in distribution 
of merchandise are the hand- 
to-mouth buying by distribu- 
tors and the installment plan of selling 
to the ultimate consumer. These two 
elements may be of leading impor- 
tance in shaping the future conditions 
under which textiles will be distri- 
buted lhe banker is in a position 
to get a very broad view of these sub- 
a clear analysis. 


jects and present 


This is substantiated by the two 
papers published below, which were 
delivered by bankers before sessions 
of the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association’s convention in New 
York last week. 
selves are not new, but the light cast 
upon them by these authorities shows 
up new phases which should aid in 
clarifying the merchant's thought 
when he is confronted by 
problems in his own business. 


The subjects them 


these 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying” 


By O. H. Cheney 


Vice-President, American Exchange-Pacific National Bank 


\ND-TO-MOUTH buying is 
not a sickness—it is only a sym- 
tom. It is not a temporary trouble— 
it may be the outward appearance of 
a fundamental change in the whole 
structure of our business life. In 
the dry goods industry it is affecting 
the retailer, the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer and producer at every 
stage. And it must, of necessity, 
affect the consumer. Hand-to-mouth 
buying in many industries is changing 
mufacturing methods, merchandis 
ng methods and banking methods. 

[ come in close contact with about 
every kind of business because the 
with which I am connected en- 
leavors to render services intimately 
related to every phase of merchandis- 
ng. I have therefore had to give a 
thought to hand-to- 
uth buving and [ have had to listen 


reat deal of 


every side ot it. 


hy we find it so hard 


(One reason w 
wlapt ourselves to big economic 
nges like hand-to-mouth buying is 
‘ry human one. We dislike to 

things like econ- 

we try to make every- 


Ol ibstract 


hanges 


concrete We trv to overcome 
helplessness in handling intangible 
momic torees by blaming some- 
dy tor them. We must find some- 
dv whose fault it is—and that some- 


ly is ilwavs somebody else. The 


holesaler 1s blaming the retailer for 

nd-to-mouth buying. The retailer 
blaming the manufacturer, the 
Jesaler and the consumer. 


*Delivered before the National Wholesale 
Association convention in New 
rk, Jan. 19, 192¢ 
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Just what do we mean when we 
say “hand-to-mouth buying?” If 
we stop to think for a few minutes 
we discover that it may mean any 
or all of a number of different con 
ditions. At different times and by 
different people it is used to mean 

1. Any irregular buying. 

2. Buying in small quantities at 
a time. 

3. Staving out of the market beyond 
the established buying season. 

4. Waiting until the selling season 
begins and then ordering full stocks 
for immediate delivery. 

5. Waiting until shelves are cleared 
before buying. 

6. Waiting until near the season’s 
end and then buying at cut prices. 

We cannot begin to solve the prob 
lem until we distinguish between these 
different conditions. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is not one problem, but many 
different 
each will require a different solution 


each has a cause and 
In general we may distinguish three 

which 
buying,” “slow 


main types, may be called 


“piecemeal buying” 
and “strategic buying.” These are, 
of course, frequently combined 

Piecemeal buying by a retailer 
comes from his desire to keep stocks 
and investment low and to increas« 
rate of turnover. 

Slow buying comes from caution 
as to future conditions of buying or 
selling, fear of falling price 
indecision as to style developments, 
lack of self-confidence, ete. 

Strategic buying comes either from 


le Ve ls, 


careful planning and carrying out of 


a sound merchandising program or 
else from a desire to take shrewd o1 
sharp advantage ot the producer or 
wholesaler or of consuming condi 
tions. 
Causes for Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
The causes of hand-to-mouth buy 
summarized 


ing mav therefore be 


as follows: 


“1. The retailer's fear of a buyers’ 
strike and unsold stocks. 

2. Constant edueation of the re 
tailer by manutacturers, Government 
officials, accountants, experts, ete., on 
the idea of turnover and the profits 
to be made from increasing it. The 
retailer learned the lesson only too 
well that is, part of It. He has for 
gotten that there are two parts to a 
ratio and that turnover can be in 


creased either by increasing sales 


volume or by decreasing stocks. Be 
ing human he has chosen the easiest 
way, the latter. 

3. The retailer’s fear of falling 
wholesale or retail price levels. 

4. Rapidly changing styles which 
put too much strain on the retailer’s 
buving judgment 
because of 


5. Ouicker deliveries 


greater railroad efficiency have en- 
ordering. 
necessity for reducing the 


couraged late 

o The 
erowing cost of doing business. The 
found that cutting the 
cost of financing by reducing inven- 


retailer has 


tory 1s one way of reducing costs. 
Several Influences on Wane 
Now, how many of these condi 
tions might be considered justifiable 
reasons for hand-to-mouth buying at 
is no doubt 


the present time? There 


that ‘several of them can no longer 
be considered as being any real influ 
ence in retarding buying. Ther 
no present indication of a buyers’ 
strike and as lone as manufacturers 
and distributors do their utmost to 
keep costs low an I S reason 
abl levels there Will be no buyers’ 
strike. 

\s to the retailer’s fear of fall 
ing prices rhis seems to be an un 
avoidable result of the hyper-sensi 
tiveness of the dry goods business o 


conditions in raw material production. 
extreme in the 
fabric man 


This is particularly 
cotton eoods fic ld The 
ufacturer and the final manufacturer 


and the wholesaler must always keep 


an eye on the weather in Texas, an 
other eye on the temperament of 
somebody in the Department of Ag 
riculture and a third eye on the ticker 
in Wall Street. 
many eyes for their own business. 
You know how hard it is to walk 
fast and straight if you keep your 
eves on you feet. Well, in the last 


This does not leave 


few years, the dry goods business has 
been going along watching its feet 
During the 


should be more stable as the general 


coming year price 5 
level of commodity prices has been 
fairly stable for a considerable pe 
riod. The retailer has no reason to 
fear a collapse in price levels. 
Method Is Persisting 
Why then will retailers persist in 
hand-to-mouth buving? The answers 
are clear, and there is no use in 
the calling of 
thing the retailer feels that the man 
ufacturer is making him dizzy with 
the rapid succession of styles. The 


names. For one 


retailer has learned that he has to 
keep stocks low or else he may be 
caught with outmoded goods. The 
retailer feels also that there is no 
reason why he should carry the fi- 
nancial burden of inventories if he 
can pass it along to the wholesaler. 

What is to be done about it? There 
is no justification for trying to eradi- 
cate hand-to-mouth buying. In the 


first place, it is here to stay, in some 


form or another. In the second 
place, it has its advantages as well 
as its dis ilvantages Be fore we de- 


cick wh it 16 do 1t would he desirable 


to decide what factors in hand-to 
mouth buying are worth keeping and 


what factors should be eliminated 


Disadvantages 
First let us consider the lisad 
vantages. I shall enumerate the main 


tardation of buying is 


1 1 1 


passed back along the line from re- 
tailer back to wholesaler to manu 
facturer and to mill 

2. Production costs are increased 
all along the line because 
efficiency and economy is in quantity 
production. So are the expenses of 
selling, packing, transportation and 
bookkeeping. Hasty production af- 
fects quality. 


3. The wholesaler and manufac- 
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tur ive to bear an undue share of 
the financial burden hitherto borne by 
the retailer They have to pay the 
banking cos f maintaining stocks. 

4 industry is made unstable 
1 cannot operate on schedul 
J oyment becomes unstead 

5. The habit of “shopp by re 
t rs is encouraged. Thi regular 
esalers and manufacturers can- 
n ( er at short notice and as a 
re established wholesalers and 
1 cturers cannot depend on 

ki This also presents op 
p es for small concerns with 
1 tanding to enter the market in 
out elling This also results in 
prices tor popular goods 
ly ht at the last moment 

6. The dealers tend to slacken 

ir efforts as they do not get the 
nspil ion which comes from stock 
pre ite. 

>. Many iles are lost because the 
low stocks of dealers do not give the 
customer enough choice. 

8. Consumer prices are increased 


ultimately consumer resistance 


Wi ] be increased. 
Advantages 
Now, I should like to discuss thi 


advantages of hand-to-mouth buying. 
1. It has in it 
overcoming 


the possibility of 
the manufac 


turer's and wholesaler’s main troubles 


one of 
the high peaks and valleys in sales 
You may feel 
that the industry has adapted itself 
It 


are in-e 


and in manufacturing. 


on 


a peak-and-valley basis. has 


sO established itself that we 


clined to forget the price 
we pay in laying off workers and tak 


ing them 


cnormous 


in shutting down ma 
chinery and starting it again. 

(Gentlemen, if form 

of hand-to-mouth buying, you can to 

the peaks and 

valleys in the sales line, you will be 


on, 


by a_ sensible 


some extent even up 
able to even them up in the produc- 
tion curve. And I feel that the 
benefits to your industry will be 
The manufacturers will 
be able to keep factories going more 
steadily and will be abl 


enormous. 


reduce 
and 


to 


costs of ‘raw materials, labor 
overhead. 

2. Hand-to-mouth buying strength- 
ens the retailer. It 
H« not 
stacks and he does not have 


price 


mcreases 


turn 


over. is burdened with 
to make 
sacrifices. And_ the 
the industry depends 
upon the strength of. the retailer. 


3. It enables the retailer to 


so many 
prosperity of 
follow 
rapid style changes and thus help his 
volume insofar as style changes in 
crease volume. 

4. It 


and 


tends to decrease cancella 


tions returns. 

5. It tends to help collections. 

6. It has induced a spirit of study 
and caution in the wholesaler 
the manufacturer whicl 


and 


are oO! 


SOTNC 


economic value. 


A False Solution 
There are some wholesalers who 
feel that the hand-to 
mouth buying by retailers is hand-to 
mouth buying by wholesalers. Such 
a solution robs the wholesaler of his 


solution of 
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vital place in the dry goods business. 
lf the wholesaler simply passes the 
buck he is giving up the result of 


many years of effort to establish 


himself as a vital link lin the chain” 
Oo! distribution. 

After all, the function of the 
wholesaler is twofold—the ware- 
housing and the financing. The 


s ahead in large quan- 


| what the 


wholesaler buy 
and S ] 


ells retailer 
he needs it. He serves 
the manufacturer by relieving him of 


difficulties of 


needs when 


the merchandising and 
he serves the retailer by keeping him 
Ex- 
treme hand-to-mouth buying by the 
wholesaler performs neither of these 


stocked with the proper goods. 


two services. Hand-to-mouth buying 


is and should be’ the wholesaler’s 


problem more than that of anybody 
else. 
Constructive Suggestions 
Now what 
you approach the subject these days 


no matter from angle 


you come up against the style ques 


tion. And this brings me to my first 
suggestion. Would it be possible 
to introduce styles in a= more 
orderly fashion—fewer at a time hut 


the 


? 


necessary: 


and allowing 
life 
Could new styles be announced regu 
larly according to a 


more frequently 
styles as long a as 

program or 
schedule prepared six months in ad 


vance—would that help meet the 
difficulty ? 
In order to make such a program 


effective my second is to 


suggestion 
the 


educational 


sell these styles to consumer 


through © strong cam 
paigns. Would it be possible, through 
well-planned and well-executed pub 
licity, to guid 


the 


the consumer’s style 
best Is it 
all the burden of public 
education to the retailer ? 

My third suggestion goes back of 
th 


LITCSe, 


sense in directions ? 


fair to leave 


How do stvles originate and 
where? Do sales follow styles or do 
? Or does 
popularity like a 
ball? the American 
buy what she likes or 
what she is told to buy? 
the 


styles follow sales style 


develop snow 
Does woman 
does she like 
Who knows 
answer to. these questions? | 
feel that style control needs a basis 
of the 


chology of style. 


scientific research into psy- 


Style Laboratory 

As a practical application of scien- 
tific methods I suggest fourthly the 
possibility of establishing style test- 
Would it be 
by showing style samples far 
in advance to typical groups of con 
sumers, 


ing laboratories. 
sible, 


pos- 


to get 


better ideas as to pos- 
The machin- 
for such laboratories need not be 
and the results 
very much worth while. 

My fifth 
application 


Would it 


cooperation 


sible stvle acceptance ? 
cry 

very. elaborate 
} 


Dec 


may 
suggestion is a further 
of the scientific idea. 
be possible, through the 
of a group of 
representative retail outlets, to study 
the actual of stock with 
special regard to style. If actual 
on the different styles 
were made frequently and regularly 
point where they 


selected 


movement 


sales reports 


to some central 


could be studied and analyzed, would 
not the results be of some help in 
guiding buying and selling and elim- 
inating some of the style hazard? 


Helping the Retailer 
Which brings up my sixth sugges- 
tion. Would it be possible to help 


the retailer to budget his buying—to 
balance his stocks better 
proportions 


to obtain 
between 
and various types of style 
better 


better staples 


goods 
in 


proportions price groups 


so as to make his buying safer? 
Such buying budgets could — be 
worked out for different localities 


and store sizes and could be applied 
by request to the dealer’s individual 
needs, 

As a seventh suggestion, could not 
retailers and wholesalers 
and manufacturers work out helpful 
ideas and general principles and pass 
on to the retailers the benefit of their 
experience? The whouwsaler and 
manufacturer can reduce  hand-to- 
mouth buying by stimulating “pull” 
on the goods as well as by increas- 
ing the ‘“‘push” by helping the 
retailer sell rather than by bullying 
him into buying. Wholesalers’ sales- 
become merchandising 
experts rather than order producers. 
More attention would be paid to the 
person in front of the counter rather 
than the one behind it. 


a group of 


men would 


to 


Another suggestion I would like to 
submit is the possible development of 
a “flexible” order system as a rem- 
edy for some of the evils of deferred 
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buying. Would it be possible to e: 
courage retailers to 
orders ahead 


place quant 


specifying goods 
general and leaving the sizes 


styles for further instructions? Su 
an order would enable the manut 
turer to buy materials more sat 
and economically and enable hin 
pass savings on to the wholes 
and retailer. 

Frequent Visits to Market 
Would it be possible to avoid 
losses due to small orders by br 
ing the retailer to market n 
often? Would not a campaign 
education stimulate more frequ 
visits of the retailer so that he co 
get new ideas as well 
chandise? And, 
he 
order more adequately and more 

telligently from the catalog? 


as new 
when he could 
be 


come, could encouraged 


As a final suggestion, would 
possible to cooperate more clos 
with each other—and to cooper 
with the manufacturers and 
ers? I feel sure that if a repres 
tative group of individuals from 
of those branches of the dry 
business could sit down together 
real committee per 
haps under the chairmanship of son 
unbiased outsider—they could y 
out definite means for minimizi 
the disadvantages of hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Gentlemen, hand-to-mouth buy 
is the wholesaler’s best opportu 
to strengthen his position in busi 
that he has had in decades. 


ret 


200 


“shirtsleeves” 


Installment Selling * 


By George W.. Norris 


Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


[NSTALLMENT selling is no new 

thing. The buying of dwelling 
houses, with subsequent payments on 
building association shares or install- 
ment mortgages, is an old practice, 
which, far I know, has_ been 
universally accepted as economically 
sound. Pianos and other musical in- 
struments have been largely sold on 


as as 


the installment plan for many vears. 
So has farm machinery, 
and many other things. 


furniture, 
It has long 
been the practice of jewelers to sell 
expensive pieces of jewelry to wealthy 
customers, and accept payment in 
three four quarterly or semi-an- 
nual installments. 


It Has Its Defenders 

The recent great extension of in- 
stallment selling is strongly defended. 
It is said that it enables people of 
small or moderate means to acquire 
things that they very much need, and 
that is is desirable that they should 
have, and that it makes little econo- 
mic difference whether they save first, 
and then use the savings to pay for 
the article, or whether they buy the 
article first, and then save to pay for 
it; that, indeed, the latter is the bet- 
ter plan. It is also urged that just as 
the necessity for paying building 


or 


* Delivered before annual convention of 
National Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
in New York, Jan. 21, 1925. 


association dues life insuran 
premiums induces savings that 
not otherwise be made, so the nece 
sity for meeting the installment 
ments on articles bought on the 
stallment plan diverts into use! 
channels money that would otherw 
be spent for candy, soft drinks, 01 
tertainment. It 
it makes possible a larger producti 


or 


is also urged tl 
of goods and a quicker distributi: 
and that the of loss 
sales of this kind does not exceed t 
percentage ordinary credit 
counts—that, in fact, this kind of sel 
ling is in reality a mere variation 
the ordinary credit account, 
tuting a 
for a single lump sum payment, 


percentage 


on 


1 
subst 


not materially extending the tot 
credit period. 
The advocates of the plan 


hardly avoid the admission that 
at variance with old-fashioned id 
of thrift. Benjamin Franklin 
many other wise men since his 
have preached the advantage ot s 
ing first, as against going into de 
to acquire luxuries, the money 
which has not yet been earned 
To enable us to reach an intelliget 
conclusion in the matter, let us fi 
consider the size and scope of 1 
problem. It appears from ifform 
tion collected by the Farmers Loan 


series of partial payments 
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st Co., which is preparing a sur- 

of the subject, that 85% to 90% 
all furniture, 80% of all phono- 
phs, 75% of all automobiles and 
hing machines, 65% of all vacuum 
ners, 40% of all pianos, 25% of 
jewelry, and 13% of all radio ap- 
itus, is sold on the Installment 
n. In these eight classes of goods, 
ippears that out of total sales 
early 5,000 million dollars in 1924, 
ut 3,300 million dollars, or over 
62%, was sold in this way. The 

tice is being adopted by more 
more dealers, and applied to more 
more lines, so that there is no 
ibt that this total of installment 
sales was much larger in 1925, and it 
estimated that it reached, or pos- 
vy exceeded 5,000. millions. 
Significance of This Credit 
fefore getting down to detailed or 
‘ific questions, let us see the econ- 
ic significance of an addition of 

s amount and kind of credit to 
he total amount of credit  out- 
standing. It is estimated that the 
wlebtedness represented by federal, 

inicipal, and corporate bonds, and 

m and urban mortgages, amounts 
to 100 billion dollars; that ordinary 
bank loans in this country  ap- 
proximate 20 billions; and that the 
gross total of money loaned from 
one class of people to another is 
therefore something like 120 to 130 
billion dollars. 

In comparison with these figures, 
addition of 5 billions leeks small, 
ut it should be remembered that the 
indebtedness represented by federal, 
municipal, and corporate bonds, and 
real estate mortgages, is supplied from 
what are known as “investment” 
funds, and that it is therefore only 
bank and individual loans, amounting 
to between 20 and 30 billion dollars, 
hat represent ordinary floating or 
current credit. While the added 5 
billion is therefore an addition of 
about 4% to the gross total of all 
thesé items, it is an addition of 20% or 

5% to the burden of current credit. 
[his is not negligible. 

Moreover, this additional 5 billion 
s primarily indebtedness incurred by 
individuals of limited means, from 
whom such credit statements as would 
be demanded from business houses 
cannot be expected. Neither is it in- 
lebtedness which as a general rule 
in be liquidated from the sale of 
assets. Its only security is a mort- 
gage upon future earnings. It is not 
borrowed at 4%, 5%, or 6%, but it is 

imated that when it is handled 

ugh so-called “credit corporations” 
which something like 1400 have 
wn up in this country in recent 
irs—the interest charge approxi- 
tes 20%. This additional charge 
ist be borne by someone. Either it 
mes out of dealers’ profits—which 
know it does not—or else it is 
rne by the consumer, in which case 
interest burden must be added to 
cost of distribution, and there- 
re to the consumer's price. 
Encourages Extravagance 

There can be little question that 

€ easy terms upon which goods so 

ld may be purchased, encourage 
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the purchase of unnecessary goods or 
of unnecessarily expensive goods. In 
our office we employ about 350 girls 
or women. I recently asked one oi 
them how many of the girls bought 
their fur coats on the installment 
plan. After a moment's thought, she 
replied “At least nine out of ten.” 
I recently heard a large manutac 
turer of clothing quoted 
that he deprecated the practice, 

that it did have the advantag« 

causing people to buy more expens\ 
clothes—that formerly the man with 
$25 bought a $25 suit, but that now 
he bought a $40 or $50 suit, paying 
$10 down, and walking out with a 


as savill 


better suit of clothes on his back, and 
$15 in his pocket. 

Another aspect of it is this. If 5 
billion dollars worth of goods wer: 
bought in 1925, to be paid for in 
1926, that means that the production 
and distribution ‘of goods in this 
country in that year was sufficient to 
provide for the normal purchases ot 
the year, and also-to provide for 5 
billion dollars’ worth of goods that 
under former conditions would prob 
ably not have been produced and mar 
keted until 1926. In other. words, 
1925 has borrowed 5 billion dollars 
worth of business from 1926, and 
assuming that it is already 30% paid 
for—is going to absorb probably 3 
billions, or 5%, of the national in 
come of 1926 to pay for it. If this 
performance can be repeated in 1926, 
all will be well, but it manifestly 
makes the whole situation less sound. 

In the stock market, the existence 
of a so-called “short interest” is re 
garded as a protection to the market 
because the short sellers will buy 
stocks to complete their trades, at a 
time when there may be few other 
buyers. This installment selling is 
opposite of that practice. The manu- 
facturers and merchants of the coun 
try, instead of knowing that there is 
either a shortage of goods, or noth- 
ing more than a current consumption 
know that people have 
bought in 1925 all that they could 
afford to pay for, and nearly 5 bil- 
lions more. I say “nearly” because 
some allowance must be made for the 
normal annual increase in purchas- 
ing power. 

Not Substitute for Charge Account 

The suggestion that installment 
selling has taken the place to a large 
extent of the ordinary charge ac- 
count would be important if true, but 
the limited statistics thus far avail- 
able do not seem to bear out the 
claim. The only ones that I have 
been able to find on this subject are 
those compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, covering the 
business of Boston department stores. 
These figures show that installment 
accounts outstanding in November 
last were 110% above those of the 
preceding year, but that there was 
little change in the amount of the 
regular charge accounts. These fig- 
ures, which I admit are too small to 
base a conclusion upon, indicate that 
installment sales have not taken the 
place of either cash sales or charge 
accounts, but are in addition to both, 


of goods, 
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thus bearing out the claim that they 
represent an advance 


goods that would not ordinarily have 


purchase o1 
been bought until the following 
year, 

It 1s also urged that experience has 
demonstrated that losses on sales ot 
this kind are not appreciably, if at all, 
in excess of losses on ordinary charg: 
accounts. This is probably true, but 


is not Of ¢g 


rreat significance, le 
cause this great increase in instal! 
occurred 





ment selling has 
vears of general employment a1 
high wages. What will happen if w 
should run into a period of genet 
unemployment or wage reductior 
still to be seen. 

There is one argument used on th 
other side that I am equally unabk 
to subscribe to. That is the argu 

ent that installment buying has re 
duced savings. The figures compiled 
by the Savings Bank Division of th« 
\merican Banker's 
which are the most complete and au 
thoritative that I know of, show a 
regular curve in the tota! of savings 
and other time deposits in all banks 


for the last 25 years, with a slight 


Association, 


fattening of the curve at the time 
when savings were being diverted 

the purchase of Liberty Bonds, and i1 
the bad year of 1921 
was 1947 millions in 1920, 412 

1921, 2237 in 1922, 1279 1n 1923, and 
2260 (estimated) in 1924. It should 
be noted, however, that these are for 
vears ending June 30, so that th 
last figure is for a period that ended 
seven months ago. It is evident that 
if installment buying has an effect on 
savings, that effect would be shown, 
not in the period of buying, but in the 
subsequent period of paying. It is 
within the last year that the great 
increase in such selling has taken 
place, and it therefore seems to mi 

1 


to be fair to say that installment 


The increasc 


selling has not yet had a bad reac 
tion on the accumulation of savings, 
but that it remains to be seen whether 
it will have such an effect 
Effect on Retailers Credit 

There is another point which both 
bankers and wholesalers should keep 
in mind. I understand that the liter 
ature and representations of the “fi 
nance corporations” are generally of 
a character to leave the impression 
upon the retailer that he has “‘sold”’ 
to the corporation the notes of his 
customers. As a matter of fact, it 
is a “sale” in little more than name, 
because there is always a “guaran 
tee” or “repurchase agreement” or 
some other form of contingent liabil 
ity left upon him. It 
likely that small retailers, careless or 
inexpert in making up credit state 
ments, will overlook this contingent 
and apparently remote liability, and 
that their statements may therefore 
fail to reflect their condition with ab 
solute accuracy. 


is extreme¢ ly 


Reasonable Limitations 
Now what specific principles can 
we evolve from this discussion? In 
the first place, I think it may be said 
that the practice is easily defensible 
when applied to houses and house 
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furnishings, farm implements, auto- 


mobiles, sewing machines, pianos, 
and other things which (a) add to 
he earning power of the purchaser, 
to his permanent or semi-perman 


ent assets; (b) are or may be neces 





Sary or very usetul; and (c) involve 
a larger amount of money than the 
verage person ot small means is 
to lay out at one time. I do 

h 1 k l can be SUL s ay ¢ 
ded as to luxuries that 

W ¢ In he selis¢ ) s W 

rhe is ( S Ses ‘ ly. T 
meu ) n O 1 s which 
er cos e when new have 
le or no resale value, and c= 
illy ( S ed \ or be Oo! 1¢ € 
final payment.‘In the second place, 
the installment seller should satistv 
Wm selt e buyer 1s buying 
something that he really ne¢ vhich 
is going to be useful to him—using 
the word “usetul” in the widest sense 


and which it is within his means 


to pay for, and that he is not already 
overloaded with other contracts of 
the same character. In the third 
place, the period of credit should be 
reduced to the smallest period in 
which it is reasonably possib for 


the buyer to pay. 


Under the pressure o \meri- 
can passion for “volume,” it is diffi- 
cult for a merchant to observe these 
principles. He generally feels that 
he must meet his competitor's terms. 
| understand that until recently 12 
months was the limit in automobile 
selling. Then some concerns 


s, and others 


stretched it to 18 month 

had to follow or lose all the business 
in certain districts. Now they are re 
ported to be trying to re-establish the 


2 months’ limit. 


Difference of Opinion 

In general merchandising there ap 
pears to be a good deal of difference 
of opinion. One department store in 
Philadelphia says “We are conserva- 
tive on installment selling. We do not 
approve the extension of it to new 
Another “Sees littl 
in it, but is not adding new lines at 


lines.” menace 


present.” Another “Does not antici- 
pate extension of lines. Goods that 
lose value quickly should not be so 
soid.” Still another “Thinks that the 
policy is unsatisfactory and hazard- 
ous. A poor policy for the customer 
to spend his money before he earns 
and saves it. Still, the present com- 
petition is so keen that no large 
trader can afford not to grant a rea- 
sonable amount of sales on_ this 
plan.” While another says “Anything 
may be purchased on 
this plan, up to the limit of the 
credit opened.” In one store such 


in the store 


sales are connected with a household 
budget. It is held that not more than 
10% of the customer’s salary should 
be pledged for installment payments, 
credit is carefully watched, and pur- 
chasers are encouraged to budget 


1 


heir spending. 


+ 


In its present extensive develop- 
ment it is practically a new thing. 
It is born of the seller’s passion for 
volume and the buyer’s passion for 


indulgence. It ought not to be ac- 
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claimed as a valuable discovery in 


merchandising, or denounced as an 


unmixed evil. It is a thing to be an- 
lyzed, watched, and studied. It 
shoul remembered that its final 
test mav not come ior some years 
My feeling is that in the meantime 
it had better be regarded as a nov 


elty, having undeniable elements of 


langer, and therefore to be indulged 


in sparingly and cautiously. 


Indian Trade Small 

English Cloth Exports to India In- 

dicate a Year of Disappointment 
MANCHESTER, ENG., 


Mua repo ot the 


Jan. 13—The 
India Section of 
the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce issued to-day states that during 


India has enjoyed a 


sound economic position, and th 
pol zon has been distinctly 
clearer. In spite of this the exports 
ot Lai -ashire piece eoods are to Say 
the least o unsatisfactory. 

‘In the first three months of the 
year,’ says the report, “the shipments 
Or piece goods exceeded those of the 


previous year, but there was a severe 


| 
t 


talline off trom that 


time onwards 
until the end of the vear when slightly 
better conditions were experienced, 
though too late to affect the current 
export heures. Lhe export ot yarns 


} 
nave 


ewise suffered a severe de- 
cline so that the year's trade as a 
whole is below that of 1924. On the 
other hand it is gratifying t 


to nots 


the satisfactory character of the fig- 


ures tor Indias balance of trade 
This contrast between sound general 
conditions and poor trade in cotton 


goods is 


not to be wholly explained 
interference of purchasing 
neashire to other suppliers 

true that Japanese shipments 
It by 


s counterbalances the decline 


‘onsiderable increase 


exports and the Indian 


mills themselves have had a bad year. 
Che suggestion that piece goods have 
been too dear in relation to other com- 


modities does not explain the modest 
turnover of 1925. The credit of the 
piece goods dealers has not had thi 
recuperating after the seri 
ous irtailment 


during the slump. 


However cautious they have been in 


the pur¢ ist they have as a rule 
Dee 1 ( \ 

eport comments upon the wel 
co eadiness of the rupee and the 


healthy situation in regard to India 
chief products, for which she has 
excellent prices. “Ther 
is 1 eason to anticipate any seri 


hese good features of the 


gene! ituation in India. On _ the 
whole Committee considers tha 
< ‘ stift i 1 ) S 

] HIA, Pa. Ina port fil 
i! S. District Court, | B 
Weitz ceiver in equity of the Key 
stone Knitting Co., of Philadelphia, 134 
N. 13th St., manufacturers of jersey 


cloth, etc., recommenas this 
liquidated as quickly 


concern b 
as possible, and a 
distribution made to creditors rather than 


attempt t 


- . } 
» carry on the business. 
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Service of Wholesaler to Industry 





Jobber Who Produces Only Time and Place Utilities Does Only 


Part of What He Must Do To Hold His Place 
By Louis Bader* 


S' MIE time ago the cry was started 
“~ “let's eliminate the middleman’”’ 
ind = then much 
among those of our 


tollowed headache 
brethren who 
thought none too wisely in their de- 
sire to consummate this object. The 
middleman economic 
function in the process of marketing. 
Marketing is an essential part of the 
process of production, 


performs an 


since goods 


which are not marketed are only 
partly produced, consequently the 
middleman cannot be — eliminated 


until a better substitute is found to 
replace him. 


Real 


The time and place utilities furn 
ished by 


Utilities 


the middleman are just as 


real as the form utilities furnished 


y the manufacturer, and the ele- 
mentary utilities furnished by the 
jarmer. These necessary services of 


the middleman which requires the 
buying of labor, the renting of cap- 
ital, and the taking of risk must be 
paid tor or they will not be rendered. 
It will make no difference who furn- 
ishes these time and place utilities, 
whether it be the wholesaler or the 
manufacturer, the cost of rendering 
them must be accounted for. 

Che wholesaler or jobber (these 
terms are used interchangeably) of 
textiles has had an honorable career 
for more than one hundred years in 


this country. 


In the early days be- 
cause of the economic conditions then 
existing he sold to the retailer prac- 
tically all of the textiles we then pro 
lhis continued to be the case 
for taany years, but about fifty years 


duced 


ivo changes commenced to appear in 


mar keting and 
} 


manufacturing and 
is influence as the principal distri- 
butor of textiles to the 
started to wane and has 
until today he is 


retailer 

gradually 
lessened, fighting 
to keep his place in the sun 
torcetully 
throughout the whole of the conven 
tion of the National Wholesale Dry 
\ssociation held in New York 

during part of last Many 
peeches were made to the represen- 


hard 


id 
This was empnasized 


(;o0ds 
week 


and the 
all these talks was that the 


jobbing houses, 


ills a legitimate need in the 


Ing process, he ou ht to kee 1) 


justification advanced for 
existence was the old saw that 


) 17 sche; 1e m2 ? ‘e 
e\ irnished the tink anc piace 


Sse, Was Once the CS! 


loctrine and still 


adoes 


is sound, but 
Many 


have been taking place and ideas are 


eo far enough changes 


any more in number and more 
widely diffused than a hundred years 
igo, giving rise to questioning by 
nany as to the desirability ot the 


continued existence of the jobber to 


"Ay 





"orld Developments in the Cot- 


furnish only time and place utilities. 
Important Changes 

When the jobber handled 100% of 
the textile business we were a rural 
country. Our population was scat- 
tered in very small groups over wide 
areas and these groups were served 
by small retail stores. The housewife 
purchased textiles by the yard for 
every conceivable need. She took her 
purchases made all the 
clothing, household linens, draperies, 
stockings and everything else needed 


by the family. 


home and 


loday we no longer 
even approximate to this. The house- 
wife buys very few textiles by the 
yard. Instead she buys the clothing, 
household linens, stockings and other 
textile products already manufactured 
for wearing, and, thanks to the rapid 
means Of communication, style is just 
as much a fetish on the farm as in 
the city. With the help of the auto- 
mobile, so far as shopping goes, we 
are now very much of an urban peo- 
ple. The enormous growth in our 
population resulting in large centers 
ot people not too far apart has en- 
abled the farmer with the help of 
he automobile to shop in department 
stores in large centers. 

In keeping with this 


T 
l 


fundamental 
living the 
channels of distribution are changing 


change in our mode of 


so that in time the most economical 
and expeditious methods of 


voods 


getting 
consumers 
meet the 
changed conditions due to our growth 
and the spreading of ideas. 


from producers to 
will finally be evolved to 


Middleman’s Competitors 

lhe changes so far made have been 
in the type of retail outlets for reach- 
ing the consumer with the resultant 
backfire of eliminating some of the 
We have today the fol 
lowing types of retail 
stores, 


middlemen. 
unit 
department 
specialty shops, chain stores, 
ind mail order houses 


outlets : 
general — stores, 
stores, 
some of these 
atter doing business not only by mail 
ut bys means of department store 
well, and many of the 
larger department 
not inconsiderable 


ness. 


} 


divisions as 
stores carry on a 


mail order busi- 


In the early days there were only 


he unit and general stores. 


These 
stores had to depend altogether on 
he wholesaler and so the wholesaler 
or jobber did practically 100% of the 
susiness. 


loday the department 


stores, specialty shops (many of these 
are the creations of manutacturers), 


chain stores, and mail order h 


buy directly 


ind 


ouses 
from the manufacturer 
depend only 


incidentally on the 
wholesaler. It is perhaps not an ex- 
aggeration to say that this group of 
retail outlets handle between them at 
least 50% of the retail business, and 
most students of marketing will agree 
that they have been a beneficial force 
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in distribution and have not 
reached the limit of their growt 
Add to this the further fact t 
nearly all textiles manufactured i: 
clothing are sold by the manufactu 
direct to the retailer and we can « 
clude that possibly more than 7 
all the textiles made are no lo: 
sold through the mediation of 
wholesaler. 


c 





5 


Direct Selling to Retailer 

The tendency on the part oi 
manufacturers to sell direct to 
retailer or consumer has been hel; 
along by national advertising. Spe: 
ing large sums to educate the 
sumer to use his product the mai 
facturer becomes anxious to have 
close a control over the sale ot 
product to the consumer as possi! 
and as a result he shortens the st 
involved as much as_ he 
textile industry is beginning 
awaken to the need for the use 
advertising and it is reasonable 
suppose that here too, especially 
the case of the larger commiss 
houses selling a wide variety of fa 
rics, this same tendency may s 
manifest itself. 

It is evident from the obvious d 
velopment which is taking place t! 
the wholesaler who relies altogether 
on his value as furnishing time ai 
place utilities is going to find it more 
and more difficult to do the volume 
of business necessary to justify 
continued existence and to earn the 
profit he is entitled to. These time 
and place utilities have largely been 
of benefit to the retailer. The whole- 
saler could and should have filled 
larger place in the scheme of distri- 
bution, and in this larger place he 
would have continued to hold his own 
as the channel through which most 
of the textiles and related products 
are distributed to the retailer. 


can, | 


liie wholesaler is now confront 
with the problem, shall he continu 
only the economic activities of tu 
nishing time and place utilities to the 
retailer, or should be broaden out a1 
add the service he is in a position to 
give to both the manufacturer and the 
retailer? A certain number of reta 
units to which he must serve time a1 
place utilities will always be with 
and in so far as the wholesaler is al 
successful in speculating as to future 
requirements he will secure some bus 
ness from the other tvpes of ret 


outlet. The business the wholesale 


will secure from all these sources w 


os 
Smale 


continue to 
and smaller until the irreducible mu 


however, grow 


1 ] 
mum is reacned, 
Necessary Services 


On the other if the whol 


hand 


saler is to maintain and _ strengthe! 


1 
} 


his position in the field of commerce 
it would seem that he must perto1 
at least the following two services: 

1. Give the manufacturer a mot 
intensive marketing service. 

2. Educate the retailer to sell more 
efficiently. 

It might be said that the wholesalet 
has been giving a marketing service 

(Continued on page 103) 
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We Believe 


Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carrell in the Conservation and Protection 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Textile Exports for 1925 
Ob gers on exports of cotton goods for 


1925 have just been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. While they do not 
show extraordinary increases, yet the gain 
over 1924 is substantial, both in quantity 
and in value of product. There are few mar- 
kets that give evidence of radical increase in 
their buying of American cotton goods and 
there is no telling whether the markets to 
which larger amounts have gone are to con- 
tinue as increasingly large buyers of American 
products. In the case of China, which shows 
the greatest percentage of increase of any 
foreign country, it may be a debatable point 
whether the improvement has come to stay or 
whether the increased amount taken by this 
country was simply due to the belief that the 
boyeott of English and Japanese goods would 
make saleable an increased amount of Amer- 
ican manufactures. South America is ahead 
of 1924 in its exports of American cotton 
goods and so are Cuba and the Philippines. 

(he totals for the year 1925 make rather 
interesting reading, not so much because of 
comparisons with previous years as because of 
possibilities of the future. The total quantity 
of cotton cloth sent abroad for 1925, includ- 

otton duck, was 554,983,894 square vards. 
This compares with 486,940,303 square yards 
in 1924 or an increase of 88,043,591 square 
vards for the vear. As far as aggregate 
values are concerned, the total amounted to 
$90,084,024 compared with $82,378,410 for 
1925. or an increase of $7,705,614 for the 12 

+1, 


Is 


Neither in yardage nor in value does this 
resent the increase that might have been 
expected in view of better conditions abroad. 
On the other hand, it would seem to indicate 
the improvement has not been as great 

as was generally believed, though the lack of 
case may also be due in part to American 
istributors themselves. If we are to gain 
sistently in our export trade there must be 
universal attention paid to its develop 

( \merican cotton manufactures are sold 
increasing number of countries, particu 
n South 


These agents may or may not have 


\merica, through resident 


terest of the domestic selling house at 
More intimate contact with export 


‘s would seem to be desirable if we 
levelop in competition with manufac 


ibroad 
ovement in export trade on yarns is 
ted, but here as well as in cotton fabrics, 

ease for the vear has not been marked 
rded yarns the advance of 1925 over 
has been slightly over 2! million pounds 

hed yarns the gain has been only half 

n pounds. The bulk of the yarn busi- 
has been to South America and on knit- 
yarns. If the development of native mills 
rowth that is apparent not only in South 
ica but) sin other 


many countries— 





of Domestic Industries 








Is to continue, the possibilities of increased 
business in cotton yarns appear bright, but this 
development of native manufacturing militates 
against the likelihood of extensive enlargement 
of demand for fabries. As long as Europe 
and other countries continue in a subnormal 
state, just so long will it be possible to pro 
vide for the decreased requirements of the 
native population by mills in these countries 
which turn out fabrics adapted to the restricted 
requirements of these buyers. Too frequently 
the reason for failure to increase the yardage 
of goods sent to specific countries is the un 
willingness of domestic manufacturers to catet 
to the demand for low end merchandise. ‘This 
is not true of the domestic market and it is 
hard to understand why American producers 
should not be equally willing to make some 
thing which the foreign consumer can buy 


* + * 


“More Cotton on Less Land” 


Hie winner of this year’s “More Cotton 

on Less Land” contest, sponsored by the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, landed the first 
prize of $1,000 by raising 16 bales of 1 1/16-in 
strict middling cotton on five acres of unirri 
gated land, and also won the district first prizes 
of $500 each offered by the Dallas Cotton [ex 
change and the Texas Cotton Exchange. Th 
cotton was sold at 23¢ a pound and this, plus 
the prizes, netted the grower $4,484. In addi 
tion the prize winner, G. Mont Adams, whose 
farm is located in Smith County near Tyler, 
raised nine additional bales of cotton on 13 
acres of land, had 15 acres that produced 45 
bushels of corn per acre and also raised hogs, 
cattle and poultry. . 

\lso participating in this contest were 
4400 Texas farmers in 1608 counties, five ot 
the contestants producing three bales an acre 
and 37 beating the record of last season's prize 
winner of a little more than two bales an 
acre. Particularly significant was the fact that 
not a prize was won by a grower of halt-and 
half cotton, thus demonstrating that it is not 
necessary to plant short staple cotton to make 
high vields. 

When it 1s remembered that the average 
vield of lint cotton per acre in recent seasons 
has not been in excess of one-third of a bale 
the importance and possibilities of an educa 
tional movement of this character may be bet 
ter understood. It is to scientific farming, in 
cluding careful seed and soil selection, inten 
sive cultivation and weevil control, that the 
South must turn in order to meet successfully 
increasing foreign competition and world de 
mand. It must be accompanied by crop 
diversification and by efficient marketing 
methods. It is idle to expect more than a 
small percentage of the million or more so 
called cotton growers of the South to respond 
to such an educational movement, but it is 
reasonable to expect that a majority of the 
large planters will do so and also a reasonable 


percentage ot the more intelligent tenant 
farmers 

Che Texans who are sponsoring this move 
ment are careful to explain that “More Cot 
ton on Less Land” does not mean that more 
cotton in the aggregate will be raised in the 
South, but that more cotton will be raised pet 
man, per mule and per acre. It may be granted 
that this is so, and also that ultimately “More 
Cotton on Less Land” will give southern 
planters better control of acreage and produc 
tion Its significance for both domesti 
growers and spinners, however, lies in the fact 
that it opens the way to better cotton, cheaper 
cotton, a better adjustment of supply to de 
mand, and independence of increasing foreig: 
competition 


~ 


Yarn Commissions Fugitive 


VI ' CH has been said about the futility o1 
I sell 


Ing yarn on a split commission basts 
but it is surprising to hear reports of how 
few transactions today are figured on full five 
percent for the seller. In nearly every m 
stance the dealer 1s compelled to reckon o1 
competition that means the elimination of at 
least part of lis commission, if not all ot 1 
The story is told in the local yarn market ot! 
a transaction which illustrates, better that 
abstract statements can, the length to which 
dealers will go in order to effect a sale. The 
transaction im question was on 40s-2) skeins 
and the sale was to a western rug mill. One 
house in the district made an offer of 53c. for 
the lot, which was the figure obtained from 
specific spinner who would not budge in his 
attitude on price \fter the offer was made a 
salesman for the house saw in the office ot 
the buver confirmation of the sale of the sam 
mill's spinning at 51!2c. Of course, the orig 
inal dealer lost the business. The spinner in 
the transaction happened to come to New York 
a few days after the incident and he was asked 
how it was that he would sell yarn at 51%4e. 


When the de 


tails of the sale were mentioned this spinnet 


on which he had quoted 53 


admitted he had sold the yarn in question but 
pledged his word of honor that the transac 
and that he had 


-7 


tion had been closed at 53 
not sold below this figure. 
The house that was responsible for the sale 
is a large one, with a decided overhead in the 
matter of salesmen and other expenses and 
is a matter of wonderment how it could | 
ficured that a sale on such close margin woul 


De countenanced, especially In view of the 


necessitv of paying western freight It used 
to be thought by the varn dealer that 1t was 
Pood policy to make concessions on certat 


transactions to certain buvers with the hope 


that thev would remember the favor done 
them and that future business would result 
Sometimes this happened. It is admitted to- 
In other 
words the buyer knows that he does not have 


day that such a thing is not possible. 


to pay spinners’ prices but that the dealer will 
voluntarily throw away part or all of his com- 








llission 1 


the strong competition of others in the market. 


e779 
J42) 


order to meet what he 


Phis method of doing business resulted last 


vear in a very lean period for the 1 
arn houses. There are a good 
ire reaching the point, if they 


Crop Report Plans for Coming 


Year 


WASHINGTON, D ( the Crop 
‘ ! Board’ first report on 
e, condition, and probable pro 

Ol t cottoi ll be issued on 
The June 2 condition report 

1 pe eliminated This vear’s survey 
¢ <pected to covet 10% ot the cotton 
against 3% heretofore. The 

rd plans to distribute 1,000,000 


rd questionnaires among farmers in 


with the 


nnection June survey, 
. ss expected to vield a large 

er of reports upon which to base 
reage estimate lhe survey will 
upplemented by data obtained with 
anical crop meters, which were 
ed widely for the first time in 1925. 


he survey of acreage in June has 


een arranged with a view to eliminat 


creage revisions later in the vear, 
xcept in case of abandonment. Here 
ire, this survey has been made 
ough. the rural mail carriers in Oc 


ber, being used in December acreage 


evisions. The report on revised acre 
ve and vield of cotton in 1925 will 
ve issued May 15 instead of June 2 
No changes in the issuance of the 
emi-monthly cotton crop reports are 
ated in the Board's schedule of 
release dates 
lhe dates for cotton are subject to 
ny changes which may be made by 
megress in the basic law which fixes 


he dates of these reports,” the Board 
id 

\ report giving a preliminary esti 
ite of wool production in 1926 has 
wen added to the schedule, for release 


wy 29. 


Endeavor to Check Gambling 
in Cotton Futures 
D. C.—Representa- 
B. Hudspeth, of intro 
a bill in the House last week 
esigned to prevent gambling in cot 
futures and to make unlawiul the 
any 


\\ ASHINGTON, 


ve \ Texas, 


car 
uced 


ile of for future deliv 
cotton within the United 
States, unless the seller is actually the 


evitimate ol 


contract 
erv ol any 
the 
the 


owner the 


The bill 


ry (Committee. 


cotton at 
to 


me was referred 


wii 
wicla 


Put ASA 
\balls 


N. J 
4700 Frankford 
hosiery 


\TVILLE, Stat 


Knitting 
Inc., \ve., Phila 


silk manufacturers, will 
a new manufacturing building here 


delphia 


eT! t 
ee 


which estimates will be received Feb. 
Andrew J. Sauer & Co., are the 
irchitects in charg¢ The building will 
he 200 x 90 ft. and one-story high, 
present plans taking into consideration 
the possible erection of additional floors, 
at a later date The same goods as are 


manutactured at the Phila 


made at their mill although they 


under consideration the 


new 


have addition of 


several new lines of goods 


lant is completed 


when the new 


have not already 


plant will be 
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feels to be 


najority ot 


many who 


Wool Trade’s Annual Dinner 


attained it, where they are determined that for 
1926 they will refuse to sell in competition of 
this kind, preferring to cut their business in 
half if necessary rather than operate on what 
is often less than a brokerage. 
is adhered to, it may be expected that the red 


If this decision 


President Wright of Boston Trade Optimistic on Outlook— 
Wool Movies Entertain 


HE «th annual dinner of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association 
was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Tuesday evening Jan. 26, some 600 


members and guests being present and 


presided over by Walter P. Wright 
president of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association The gathering was a 
huge success although rather smaller 
than on some other occasions, each 
member being restricted to two 
guests Several innovations were 
noticeable President Walter Y. 


Wright 
ing to each person an imported pig- 
skin billfold turned to 
quite symbolic very 


set a precedent by present- 


which out be 


of the 


later 
optimistic address made by him fol 


lowing the cottec The movies also 
came to the wool trade. <A_ very 
snappy and witty scenario had been 


prepared by Mayall Bruner under the 


general “misdirection” of Lester 
Bottomley who furnished the art 
titles in which these enterprising 
young members of the wool trade 
had managed to rope in for the 
first time such grave and reverend 
seigniors of the wool trade as EF. 
Frank Lewis, I*. Nathaniel Perkins, 
William FE. Jones and other well 


known figures on Summer Street. 


Seated at the head table were sev 


eral well known leaders in civic, 
political and manufacturing circles; 
Lt. Governor Irank T. Allen, Hon 
Wilfred W. Lufkin, collector of the 
Port of Boston, Franklin W. Hobbs’ 
of the Arlington Mills, Claude H 


Ketchum vice-president of the associ 
ation, S. Nathaniel Perkins, treasurer 
of the association, |. J. 
urer of the American 
Woolen and Worsted 
John LB. MePherson 
the National 


Nevins treas 
\ssociation of 


statistician 


Wool 


\ssociation of 


Manufacturers, 
for 


Manufacturers, former president John 
Wilcox, Arthur Wheelock of the 
Stanley Woolen Co., Arthur E. Gill, 
Thomas P. Curtis of Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., and William H. Hill. 
President Wright's Address 
President Wright’s address was a 
very concise and comprehensive sur- 
y of the in the wool 
trade during the last twelve months, 
strongly 


vey conditions 


colored by optimism based 


upon the facts he presented as_fol- 


lowing one of the most disastrous 
years in the memory of the wool 
trade. The magnitude of the wool 


trade was referred to incidentally in 
the statement that 80% of the duties 
at the port ot Boston dur- 
ing the last fiscal year had: been on 
imports. The trade 
gratulated the speaker 
ability to handle affairs 


crisis. 


collected 


wool was con- 
on its 
its during 
Iverything was now 
financial condition, with 
every probability of making the year 
1926 a period of recouping the losses 
ot the past. 
listened 


by 


such a 


in a sound 


The address which was 


with close attention 


to was 
in part as follows: “A year ago, at 
the time of our annual dinner, the 


outlook was about as discouraging as 
could be imagined. Wool was declin- 
ing in price every we 
all, manufacturers and had 
enough of it. I remember our presi- 
dent at the dinner, in trying to look 
at the encouraging side of the situ- 


and 
dealers, 


day 


ation, reminded us that ‘every cloud 
has a silver lining,’ but we were a 
long while seeing the lining. 


“But now the picture has changed, 
and with the foreign markets of the 
world from than 
they were a year ago, with practically 
all the other major staple industries 


to 40% lower 


ae 
JO 


of the country enjoying prosperity to 


Southern Textile Association, Spinners’ Section, Sectional Meeting, N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 5, 1926. 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, Annual Convention, Hotel Penn- 


sylvania, New York City, Feb. 8-12, 1926. 
International Fabric Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 


Feb. 22—March 6, 1926. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition and Annual Convention of National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia, March 22-26, 1926. 

International Textile Exposition, Textile Exhibitors’ Association, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston, April 12-17, 1926. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Meeting, Boston, 


Mass., April 13-14, 1926. 


Second Chemical Equipment Exposition, under auspices of Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, Cleveland Public Hall, Cleveland, O., 


May 10-15, 1926. 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Convention, Atlanta, 


Ga., May 18-19, 1926. 
American Society 


Sept. 26—-Oct. 6, 1926. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 


for Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 21-25, 1926. 


Second Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City, 














the other hand, competition continues to 
keen as it has been for many months, no 
ter result can be expected than the unfavw 
outcome of last 
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ink coulmn of the yarn houses ledgers 
not be as noticeable as during 1925, 


If 


year. 

a marked degree, with no sur] 
goods made up in the mills, 
York commission houses 
the hands of the cutters up, wit! 
well employed at good wage 


New 


easy money, with the worsted n 


ery running 
mal supply of 


ain and not over 
in this c 
with the manufacturers owning 
million pounds less than they o\ 
year ago, the outlook for 1926 
tainly encouraging.” 

“While we have all lost du 
past year a part of our capital, y 
have our courage with us to go 
and bring wool trom the farthes 


ag 


wool 


ners of the globe to supply the 1s 
of this great, prosperous count: e J 
richest in the world, 

“With this great stream of i 9 
wool pouring through our marke, in = 
addition to the bulk of the domestic | 
clip, handled by the same able 
merchants who staged that mo-' re- 


markable come-back of any tr 
the country after 1920, I cannot 
feeling that after the recent peri 


conservative ‘hand-to-mouth’ 


in the past of the manufacture: it 

if we can keep wool on its present 

safe basis, we can look forward t 
coming vear with every assurat i 
a normal, prosperous year.” 

The entertainment which fol 
was on the whole the most interesting 
and effective of any similar gathering 


of the association. Lester 
was the announcer of the event 


Sott lev 


his good humor was positively 
tious. 

The trade movies cons! 
the hit of 


grim’s Progress” 


woo] 
the evening. 
showed the con 
place adventures of an imagina: 
lionaire wool “from dawn 
unconscious.” The picture ha 
been produced without the aid of sev- 
eral fascinating flappers who had heen 
imported into the wool section for ¢! 
purpose. The younger men ot the ( 
trade were rather conspicuous by the 


chief 


man 


absence from this picture, t , 
amazement of all present. Mis- 
director” Bottomley seemed a 
nervous as to how the picture 

take with his audience, but the jong 
continued applause showed that 
effort of the House and Entertai 


committee was fully approved. 

“cast of infamous characters” the 
experts, Jesse Guilford and F1 
Ouimet figured as caddies and 
incongruous still was the head o: the 
house of Hallowell, Jones & D 
as a sample boy with the note 
scourer FE. | 
Lewis as head salesman for thi 
of Longlock & Skultsh, l 


venerable wool 
Wool ce TS 
the president of which Dan Ma 
ald of Barrett & Leversonn carr! 
his part in true movie style 
seething section of Sunmet 
Street was shown deserted alth« 
little later a four horse dray 


along carrying a single bag ot 


WO | 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


How Textile Machines Are Made 


Valuable Book Published by Whitin Machine Works 


Story of Manufacture and of Company’s Growth 





Tells 





John C. Whitin, Founder of Whitin Ma- 
chine Works and President from 1830 
to 1882. Reproduced from Whitin 
Booklet 





Imports of Cotton for 1925 
VASHINGTON, D. ( United States 
s of specified kinds of cotton 
hs through the districts 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


ago, and San Francisco last year 


port 
customs 
New 


ed 95,000,000 square vards valued 
$22,000,000, according to the De- 
irtment of 


nsiderable 


This was a 
the 123.,- 
00,000 square yards worth $25,500 
10 imported the last 10 

ca months of 1924, the period for which 
; figures are available. The high mark 
oe n these imports was reached in De- 
ember, 1924, and the point in 

1925 since which time there 


Commerce. 
decrease from 


during 


low 


\yy Wt 
\ugust, 


been a fairly steady increase, al- 


ugh the figures for December, 
25, were considerably less than half 

e for December, 1924. Unbleached 
broadcloths, madras, oxtords, 


; nl other shirtings constituted 56% 


} 


pins, 


the total volume of these imports 


ng the 10 months period of 1924, 


i nd 57° of 1925 imports. 


‘ . —— = 


Consider World Cotton Stocks 

and Consumption Estimate 

D. C—The 

ree Department has 
conclusion with 


\\ ASHINGTON, Com- 


re ached 
to 
world 
consumption, 
of Commerce 
The Department studied the 
SCVE ral 


not 
vet respect 
feasibility of 
n stocks and 


ing to Secretary 


estimating 


ac- 


Hoover. 


t] 1; proposal years but 
at that time 


the lack of adequate facilities and 


ago, 
Francis ndoned it because 
mnel for embarking on such. an 
tious It was brought 
gain by Rep. Asweil, of Louisi- 
s in December proposing thar 
the . Who introduced a bill in Con- 
. dealers t cotton reports should be 
information 


scheme. 


crop 


Jemented — by On 


rt requirements. 

vle 

c ISFIELD, Mass. Dennis T. Noonan, 
th lent of the Berkshire Woolen Co., 
ates that about 80% of the woolen 
as kers in this city are at present em- 


ed 


He predicts improved conditions 
ughout the year. 


average textile manufacturer 


7. 


is naturally interested in the 
story of how the machine equipment 
which he uses is manufactured. Con 
sequently he will find much of value 
in a book entitled “A Trip Through 


the Whitin Machine Works at Whit 


insville, Mass,’ which has just beet 
published by that company, because 
it contains a section giving in co 
cise and illuminating style an ac 


count of the manufacture of a textil 


machine from the first plans of the 
designer to the ultimate finishing of 
the equipment. This section is illus 


trated by a large number of photo 
graphs showing in consecutive ordet 
the various 


processes involved 11 


this evolution. 
In the | 


ereat deal of the 


addition 00k 


possesses 


human interest 


el 
ment as it details in brief the growt! 
ot the Whitin Machine Works fron 
its humble beginnings in 183r, whe 

John C. Whitin made and paten 

his improved picker, to the present 
day, when the company employs 
4,000 people in the manutacture and 
sale of textile machinery. The plant 
today contains over 40 acres of floo: 
space; has a foundry capacity of 150 


tons per day; uses 4,500 tons ot steel 





Growth 


of the Whitin Machine W orks: 
3, Works in 1925. 


and 4,000,000 ft. of lumber per year; 

and consumes 20,000 tons of coal 

nually in its power hous This 

section of he book lso oO ins 

photographs ot the past and present 

officials of the company | S 
yrthern and southern sales 





on oO e book is devoted to 
1 description oO he vill ( ) Wh 
insville, which is known as ¢ 
he mos ittractive icturine 
communities. of New Englan \l 
though part of the villag S ) 
vately owned, a part has been con 7 i 
structed by the works and includes E. Kent Swift, Treasurer and General 
waone other poi o avoed : Vanager of Whitin’ Machine W orks 
: ‘ ' Reproduced from Whitin Booklet 
larg nemorial gymnasiu erected 
\ the Wi 1 umtly } T\ ot 
George irstol hitu Che many , i ; ; 
inne Wee nee aca Raat oo Prepare for Leipzig Fair 
on Ot Ne 0 VIVE ) 
ie beauty o e cl . Will Have Special Rayon Exhibi- 
Its 55 pages of grap description tlon—Textile Machinery Featured 
yf the Whitin Mach Works, and More that re f floor ce 
ot 1 nutacturs 0 ( 1 actually | ed by ¢ 
machinery { ( LiKE o 1 i l_eip ‘ 1 wc 
rt hose ) utions ‘ \. Boettehe \ rican bu 
ratul \\ ( S la in 1 . esel if W thee 
piece Ol ilvert Sing cOpy but 1s itt \venue Cnt re ot 
rather an educational volume ot con nelude not ( lding n the 
siderable importance. proper, where the greatet 
| t] ~ I ill { t1 itie il] take 
but also the building n the tecl a 
nachinery ection vhich h ts 
own ground itomobile 
out of tow Ihe pens on leb, 
28 The mayor portion close 
March 6, bu | nical 
continues till March 10 
One of the features this spring will 
be the special ravon exhibition u- 
pying 15,000 square teet, which will 
be put on by the .\ssociation of Ger- 
man Rayon Manutacturers Another 
will be the special exhibition of tex- 
tile machinery, occupying 5,000 square 
sCCt. Vhough the tair reached tre 
mendous proportions last year, at en 
greater fair is promised this spring 
Every country on the globe was 
represented at the of last spring 
as is shown by the official report made 


to the United States Department oi 


Commerce by Assistant Commercial 
\ttache Dougla \Iiller He Fave 
the number of registered buyer iS 
180,000. Of these 17.200 were om 
countries outside of (r:ermany He 
placed the numbet exhibitor it 


13,970 and of these 
non-German lands. 


692 were trom 


Mr. Miller gave the number of ex- 
hibitors at other l:uropean fairs as 
follows Milan, Ital 4,000 to 5,000; 
Lyons, France, 3.000; Utrecht, Hol- 
land, 7,000 to &,000; Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany, 3.000; Cologne, (ier- 
many, 2,000. ‘These figures show that 
the Leipzig trade fairs are the largest 
and therefore the most interesting 
ones for the American business in 

1, Works in 1848; 2, Works in 1880; His analysis Poe ae 
(Reproduced from Whitin Booklet) (Continued on page 91 
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Plan Uniform Sales Contract 


Wool Goods Men Favor Abolition 
ot Opy of Order” 
selling 


‘ special meeting ot 


gents held Thursday of last week at 
e headquarters of the American As 


ociation of Woolen & Worsted Man 


ujacturers, in New York, adopted res 
ns to the effect that: 
he term “copy of order” should 
be abandoned and replaced by the 
word “contract.” 
2. lf the clauses now in use on 


in unsigned contract can be enforced 


ough a partial delivery, then addi 


tional clauses arbitration 


relating to 


will be equally entorcible. This opin 


indorsed by a prominent firm 


attorneys; no legal precedent as yet 


support the opin- 


he adoption and employment of 


form sales contract form would 


stablish ve which is rec 


aD 


commen Us 
zed in law 


The meeting iS unanimous in the 


on that a unitorm contract form 


was essential to the welfare of the 


industry, making both buyer and sel 


er bound to the agreement he 


signs, 


wd that partial delivery should con 
Stitute “performance” rather than ex 

ing the shipper to the consignee’s 
claim of breach of contract. It was 
felt that “putting teeth” into such 


contract will serve to eliminate some 


evils existi some time in 


Y Tor 


regard to unwarranted cancellations 
nd return It was, however ad 
itted that the buver must be dealt 
tairly and equitably 
“We should be able to carry viola- 
tions to an issue,’ declared W. S. S. 
Garaham, of the Kent Mig. Co., and 
in this all concurred Kk. K. Nixon, 
selling agent for the United States 


Worsted Corp., urged that the execu 


Ve mmmittee resolu 


approve the 
tion at t 


once, tha the trade as a 


Whole may adopt the uniform contract 
itan early date. It was doubted 
hether this could be done be fore the 
the tall 


ng of selling 





season, 

was only about one week dis 

but it was hoped to have the con 

t n torce betore the spring open 
July 

ld Secretary Herbert | Pea 

dy announced the results of a ques 

re to the trade on the question 

whether the association membership 

ould be divided into groups as to 

and grades ot merchandise 

( ()t twenty-six received, 

enty-one favored such subdivision 

Nu favored division between 

ind w ed ll agents, four 

edit » al « cy ides, ind 

t t Ss We ad We t s Wea 
t eC! 

t 1) Le t eviewed some 

experience OL many vears, em- 

i tha inportance 

was the necessitv of the trade to in- 

stil] nfidence 


ong themselves and 
in thei custome lle said that “the 


uuver and the sponger is generally a 


decent sort Olt a tellow, and should 
he dealt with fairly in order to get 
that confidence.” 


TEXTILE 


WORLD 


Textile School Notes 


TEXTILE WORLD 


will from time to time publish 


under this heading items of current interest associated 


with various textile 





Phila. Textile School 


les 
Fraternity Tenders Dinner to 
Professors 

Monday, Jan. 11, the Phi Psi Fra 
ternity, whose original chapter is located 
at the Philadelphia Textile School, ten- 
dered the professors of the school a din- 
ner. The repast and entertainment were 
thoroughly Those in attend- 
ance were Professors Elmer C. Bertolet, 
P. Theel, Byler, Howard Wal- 
ters and Joseph Goodavage of the chem- 
istry and dyeing departments; Profes- 
sors W. Jennings and Jonathan Lock- 
wood of the woolen and worsted depart 
ment; Professors W. Pfeiffer, W. Mc- 
Lain and Wesley France of the weaving 
department; Professors Richard Cox 
and FE. Kaiser of the jacquard depart- 
Professors John Naab and Paul 
Youse of the cotton department and Pro- 
fessor Frank Giese of the fabric analy 
sis department. 


enjoyed. 


(,eorge 


ment ; 


cs * * 


School Year Book Rounding 
Into Shape 


The Analysis, the yearly publication of 
the Philadelphia Textile School is rapid 
ly taking definite form and the editors 
expect it to be the finest issue ever pub- 
lished Much art 


well as other 


work will appear, as 
features new to the book 
The staff is headed by Emil Pohlers, the 
editor, Emory A. Brewer, 
Stroocke, adver- 


assisted by 
business manager; S. J. 
tising manager; R. P. Hughes, photog- 
raphy; S. J. Woerner, art; G. W. Kee- 
gan, humor. The associate editors are 
M. Coikendall, W. J. Johnson, G. E. 
Scheer, and J. Budelman. 

“a 


Personals 

David H. Patterson, formerly dyeing 
overseer of the Dye Works, 
Philadelphia, is now connected with Al 
bra Woodcock Dye Works, Philadelphia, 


in the same position. 


Belgrade 


J. C. Castro, formerly second hand at 
the Belgrade Dye Works, is now con- 
nected with the Albra Woodcock Dye 
Works, Germantown, Philadelphia. His 
position is again that of second hand 


Mr. and Mrs. Alan Leamy have an 


schools 


throughout the country. 





nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Margaret Huet, to Pierson MacDonald 
Grieve, Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Grieve 
was a member of the class of 1926, Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 





Lowell Textile School 





Student Branch of A. S. M. E. 
Meets 

The student branch of the A. S. M. E. 
held a meeting recently at which several 
members of 
initiated. 

Following the initiation, President 
Thomas Joy introduced G. E. Harcke of 
the Air Reduction Sales Co., who gave 
an interesting and instructive address, ac 
companied with demonstrations on “Oxy- 
gen.’ Mr. Harcke also showed a motion 
picture, “Oxygen, the Wonder Worker.” 
This film produced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior in conjunction with 
the Air Reduction Sales Co., illustrated 
especially the use of oxy-acetyline flame 
for commercial purposes. 


the sophomore class were 


 -* of 


Class in Radio Conducted at 


School 

The motion “The Wizardry 
of Radio” shown, through 
the courtesy of the publicity department 
of the General Electric Co. The picture 
was shown for the day classes in the 
afternoon and in the evening was shown 
for the class in radio. The radio class 
of 38 members is conducted by A. E. 
Wells of the engineering department for 
the Massachusetts Division of University 
Extension. 


picture, 
was recently 


* * * 


Renews Offer of Prizes in Wool 


Manufacturing Course 

Edward A. Bigelow, an alumnus of the 
school, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and treasurer of the Hopeville Mtg 


Co., Worcester, Mass., has renewed for 


this year his prize offers which have 
been made for the last three years; $100 
to the member of the graduating class 


from the wool manufacturing course who 
maintains the highest standing through 
out his three vears; $50 to the member 
of the class in the wool 


second year 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 
EXPORTS 


Manufactures of Dec., '25 


Cotton... . $12,: 706 
Wool ,928 
Silk , 431,468 
Rayon 58,21] 
Jute, flax, hemp, 

ete 571,121 


$11, 


$13, 


IMPC 


Total $15,591,194 


Manufactures of 
Cotton. ... 6,396,072 8 


Wool .3o0, 103 
Sik... 


1 5 
2,954,343 2 
Rayon ] 


,004,716 
Jute, flax, hemp, 
etc... 13,111,100 13, 


Total. . $28,296,334 830, 
Excess of Imports 


over Exports... 12,704,840 = 17, 


Dec., '24 


12 mos.ended 12 mos. ended 
Dec., 25 Dec., '24 
$148 238,446 $132,710,741 
5,064,946 5, i308, 100 
18,181,846 14,148,057 
8,700, 7,534,944 


100,644 
318,480 
913,225 
550,546 
13 ,216,55 


124,670 ,618,7 


697,565 $193,402, J Tans 


RTS 


, 862,785 79,273,972 90,913,641 


341,680 
898 ,021 
727,440 


57,434, 126 51,982,161 
36,718,980 37,698 , 845 
13,121,702 5,838,838 


113,915 147,736,583 


$331,285 ,363 


125 ,457 ,952 


943,841 $311,891 ,537 


140,140, 284 


246,276 137,883,016 
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manutacturing course who maintair 
highest standing during his second 
$25 to the member of the first year 
in the wool manufacturing cours¢ 
maintains the highest standing duri 
first year. 


a on cs 
Personals 
Prof. Stephen E. Smith address 
Parent Teachers Association of 


Morey Grammar School, Lowel 
cently. The topic of Prof. Smit! 
ture was “Uses of Cotton Fabrics 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president 
Engineering-Economics Foundati 
cently addressed the student bo 
“The Value of Research.” 

The first of a series of dances p 
in connection with the basketball 
was held on Jan. 14 in Southwick 
following a game with Northeaster: 
versity. The committee having cha: 
this event included: Thomas Jo 
chairman; Leon M. Yacubian, °26 
F. Shea, °27; Richard F. Burtt, '27 
Harrison A. Biggi, ’28. 
furnished by the 
the patrons 


The musi 
orchestra 
President and 
Charles H. Eames and Profess 
Mrs. Lester H. Cushing. Prot 
Cushing in addition to being head ¢ 
Department of Economics and Lan; 
is in 


scl " | 
were 


charge of athletics and pl 


training. 


N. Bedford Textile Schoo! 





Illustrated Lecture on Silk 


The student body showed great int 
in an illustrated lecture recently 
by Principal William Smith. The 
ject was “Silk.” From the formatior 
through all 
manufacture and preparation up to wi 
ing. The lantern slides were loaned 
the school through the courtesy 


Cheney Bros., South Manchester, | 
x * 


the cocoon pre ICESSC 


Personals 

Malcolm E. Campbell, Clemson, > 
was married on Dec. 23 to Miss Jan 
Shanklin, also of Clemson. Mr. ¢ 
bell, who has charge of the textile « 
at Clemson College, is a graduate o 
New Bedtord Textile School 
won the medal presented by the Nat 
Cotton 
Miss Shanklin is the daughter of Au: 
tus Shanklin, literatur 
Clemson College. 

Arthur R. Dickinson, ‘O01, has 
granted a leave of absence by the ¢ 
Thread Co., of Newark, N. J. 
ill health 

Robert Pinault has resigned his 
ton with the \Vorl 
Passaic, N. J., to accept a positior 
the American Cellulose & Chemical 
Co. at Wilmington, Del 

Mr. and Mrs 


whet 


\ssociation of 


protess¢ r ot 


becaus 


Passaic Print 


James H. Burke 


haven, Mass., announce the engag 
of their daughter, Alice | Burl 
Stanley W. Armitage of New Bed 


Mr. Burke 


tf assistant superintendent of the S 


has just accepted the pos 


(N. C.) Cotton Mills. He grad 
last June from the New Bedtord T¢ 
School where he was secretary 
class. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Columbia ¢ 
Mills, 3rd & Cumberland Sts., 1 
carpets and art squares, wool 
and axminster having 
for the construction of a mill bu 
prepared by \\m. & Sons 
architects. 


tibre 


rugs, are 


1 
steeie 
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NOTE.—The conclusions reached in the 


ry °4 ry 4 “4 The schedule of subjects fo the Analyst 
Analyst are mostly forecasts and gen- lextiie , Anatvst for the next four weeks follows 
erally apply to a time two or three ; je 
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’ . Annual Summary 
months ahead. The Analyst is based A weekly analysis and forecast by bh. 13 ottos 
= on Statistical data and does not reflect Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York eb. 20 i 
= temporary trade sentiment. University Business Research Bureau. eb. 27 vr = 
Z| wi 0 TG cM mcm A 


General Business Forecast Favorable 


Lull in General Business an Aid to Check Overpro duction—Readjustment of Relation Between Prices 
and Production in the Clothing Field—Cotton Mill Securities Have for the Moment 
Better Prospects for Profit Than Wool Mill Stocks 


T present there is a lull in business 
and considerable irregularity, which 











ended with living costs considerably 


Men 





SUMMARY—GENERAL er than at the beginning, and only a little =| 
is as forecast bv the Analyst two below the highest point reached = since = 
or three months ago. ~ This condition is 1. The general business situation early 1921 (Fig. 2). 
partly seasonal and partly due to is sound at bottom, and after a The retail cost of an average family’s 
doubts concerning the volume of business short period of hesitation, further clothing was higher in December, thus os 
which may be expected in 1926. These — are to be expected. wane: suming the upward trend which had been 
center in the building and automobile in- <. The retail price of clothing 18 checked in the preceding months. he 
S dustries, and are increased by the recent too high to stimulate textile sales, Jothine cost of living ; creaacaet easy a! 
irregular decline in commodity _ prices. while textile production is nearly 7” os ae t] oe pint ae c 
Of course, the decline in the. stock mar- as large as sales seem to warrant. in ji Se oe ee ear ee eee : 
= ket has also had its effect. Lower prices or moderate produe- oe ii Rect Nl i aa 3 
ool 2 | We believe, however, that within anoth- tion — the alternatives. : . er oO% snes | in “thee Laveen dead 3 | 
= er month or two it will be recognized that 3. Cotton mill securities will nn ane nti gee tae = te Ni : a 
——— = conditions are sound at the bottom and that probably move higher, but wool a | od “i . “gh a . site 2 nee 
lk : a large volume of business and industry mill earnings do not appear to ee pti uate none a eee 
= will develop in the first half of the year. justify much strength in their Oe estan a vt a eae bi 
, z The building and automobile industries stocks, ver, ia ae wets Women thee 
= are not going to the dogs all at once. early part of last vear and far below 
= The rather stable conditions of commodity to the larger crop estimate: It now seems 1923; and, while some improvement ha 
ne = prices and the very moderate level of in- likely that the average level of prices been manifested. the existing situatior 
unk = terest rates are both reassuring. In fact, will be somewhat higher in January than can not be called favorable to the te 
= the present lull in business should be con sn December. . a 4s shown in Fig BS 
= an = ” ii inane and Considering the large volume of manu- cost ot clothing 1 above thre eeneral eve 
5 eee ene overproduction. facturing production, the current price of living cost ind is much out cf ne —_ 
= level shows considerable firmness, and this vith the trend of the consumer pure 
5. | : Stable Prices with Large Pro.- may be regarded as a favorable indication. Ing powel 


' . : In any case, the absence of commodity in- 
duction, a Favorable Indication . ence of commodity i 


lation which is clearly apparent is reassur- 


Large Textile Output Suggests 












The average _ of E yceaggiosi in ing as regards sustained good business. Caution 
manufacturing industries of the country : . 
; fr Consumer Purchasing Gains rk ro 
has recently been quite irregular and the i a e aggregate production of textiles is 
u trend uncertain. Making due allowance but Clothing Seems too High now considerably above the level of our 
$ = for seasonal variations, it showed a de Phe average cost of living in the United sales curves,—wholesale dry goods sales 
cline int November. This leaves October States decreased ghtly in December and department store sales. The te 
as the peak month of the year. The Nov owing to lower retail prices for food and production index includes cotton on 
Clas z ember decline, however, was not large shelter. Nevertheless, the  veat 1925 ind silk, and is adjusted so as to elimi 
= and resulted in a rate of production fo 
; : 170 -—— od 
the month which was practically-the same T T ] 
; - 4 
as in July, and July was the second high : 
. : - . 60 | | T | r* 7 ' 
: est month of the vear. Thus, the vol- i 
: . | + / 
: ume of manufactured goods produced con- 50} { | | | ‘ j 
= tinues very large. |’resent indications are en sl “-1 Manufacturing Production--¥” Ps} | 
} . a | | | ¢ c i oe U Of : 
: that December will show no great change ud 40) All industries | 
= ‘ ; artis * = | | | | 
\s indicated in Fig. 1, the average ot ais 
p " ¥ z ‘SUI | } ; } 
commodity prices declined in December 5 | 
Sh eee * 
Perhaps this decline indicates that com 2 120 
modity markets are on the whole well sup . 
S plied. Certainly prices are not likely to 0} Bradstreets Price-“| 
’ 1 . 1 | fn x | 
rise much with the supply so ample as ov 
’ 0o}/— tt fp 1 
urrent production makes it. 
“ ° . . 1 | | 
The fall in December prices, however, eee ele loll el phy t L.. % 
was largely due to the erratic fluctua JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONE 
‘ ‘ : ¢ we ae 92! 1922 1923 1924 925 
1on ot a group oO speculative con es —~ —_ ’ a , , : 
= ‘ti 1 Fe 1 ) rebbec id Fig. 1. GENERAL PRODUCTION AND PRICE TREND-—Manufacturing Production {li 
= moditie yD sucn wi Sram — rubber, oes Industries)—Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1921 100. Federal Reserve Board 
: to the final readjustment of cotton prices 


Bradstreet’s Index—wholesale commodity price, 1921 — 100. 
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SCUOLA AP HUN UUMALULLUMUCVALULU LEO DOUUPC DULLER Mit LAA ae 
‘ : ‘ bin ath m iSr 
he usual month to month variations. The ; 
1 \ 1 . | Consumers | Purchasing Power 
December volume of textile production, SO | (New \York State ) 
eee ‘ 1 . «gt hizhe ini 110} \ 
idyusted, ands a the highest point | Retail Cloth Cost 
—— . ‘Retai! Clothing Cos 
eached in 1925-—indeed it is the highest ~ / £ a 9 
since May 1923. ‘This is due to the great ” 
ictivitv in silk mills and to the increasing 2 199}-— 
output o1 otton textiles. = | 
z 
Pextile production is still much below w 99) 
the level reached in early 1923, but whole ie 
sale dry goods sales are also far below at 
their 1923 peak and production (except ~ 
= temporarily in February last year) is 
° . i 
= larger in comparison with wholesale busi pincers ty : 
Z| ness than it has been since March 1923 FMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND = 
= \he t aes he : : : i921 1922 1923 1924 1925 = 
= len it is remembered that a prolonged F = y ; a viata : ; sul 4 i = 
= daemnwaed roadivstment beeen at that time it Fig. 2. PURCHASING POWER AND COST OF LIVING—Consumer Purchasing Power : 
|= yale tCe I Peer ere “ et (N. Y. State)—Composite Agricultural, Wage Earners, and Manufacturers’ Purchasing = 
| becomes apparent that caution is now re- Power. (New York University, Bureau of Business Research.) Cost of Living (National = 
1s quired on the part of manufacturers. Industrial Conference Board.) Retail Clothing Cost (National Industrial Conference 3 
= It is not probable that wholesale dry Board.) Four-year average = 100 in each case. = 
| goods sales will show any large increase S 
in the near future and textile producers due to a decline in goods prices and_ the trends in December, the new Bedford : 
should, therefore, take heed lest they necessity of using relatively high priced group being lower, while Southern mill = 
| a | push production too far raw cotton. But the increased volume of stocks increased in price. : 
|B fhe most encouraging feature is the production in December tended to offset 
| 5 size of department store sales which are the less favorable operating margin. Some irregularity is forecast for 
|= oe the near future, chiefly owing to the un- 
| | certainty of the general speculative situ 3 
|= . ° ° = 
|= ation, but the major trend of cotton mill = 
Ee 7S) stocks should be upward, and on the basis 
|E of earnings. gains should be shown in Feb- : 
E wo 150} ruary. 
w . 
= - b - . - . . 
|z 5 wal - nad, coon 7 Our estimate of the net earnings in wool 
= Z ico + - + + . > * ° e 
2 manufacturing made a poor showing for 
| a } - r . . . 
So | November. While the operating margin 
: 4 probably improved a little, the volume ot 3 
| ° . ° . = 
production declined and this resulted in a 
| = 75} downward trend in our estimate of earn- S 
e ings (Fig 4). 
|e eee ASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND The average price of two wool mil! 
- oe ee 1923 1924 1925 stocks (American Woolen Common, and 
= Fig. 3. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES. Net Earnings on Cotton Arlington Mills Common) moved down 
Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of eit in Dieneaes 
finished goods and the volume of production. (New York University, Bureau of Business a ee ee 
Research.) New Bedford Mill Stocks—Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks 
(Standard Statistics Co.) Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill It is believed that the margin between 
Stocks (Standard Statistics Co.). goods prices and unit operating expenses is 
e stabilized, but that it is not yet satisfactory. 
=| the largest in five vears. Usually the January operations should) show im- Taken together with the relatively small 
trend of wholesale dry goods sales fol provement as to the spread between the volume of production, the outlook for earn- 
low the lepartment store sales curve. price of goods and the operating expenses ings is not good and does not indicate any 
On the whole, the level of retail trade is re- per unit strength in the securities of the wool manu- 
assuring, but not sufficiently so to make the The prices of stocks showed divergent facturing companies as a group. 
warning given above unimportant. 
110 -—— TT TTT TTT TOT TTF TF a ——— 
aN Woo! M.// 
°° . . 3 poner & Common Stocks | | 
Rising Earnings Indicate Strong 00} +4 tt ooo) 
: Market for Cotton Mill Ta " 
Stocks; Wool Manufac- 
. ” 3 
turing Outlook Not a 2 
So Good 3 
The trend of cotton mill earnings as oi 
estimated by the Analyst continued up = 
ward Phere was a dip in our curve (Fig 
3) in November, chiefly due to a smallet | 
gin between the price of goods and the | 
cost of the raw material used We esti het A eke) ia) gee gd ya ht ee piip litt 
ite tl e mills were then working on JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND 
192) 5 "No? OA 
raw material which was. relatively high. ee ra —— bee aon . . Sy a ea 
\ fad A tahoe © tate Fig. 4. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COMMON STOCKS— 
Pt Se eging nl eee eer Net earnings in Wool Cloth Industry—Com putation in the same manner as the earnings in 
= were a little highe In part or Decem cotton cloth industry in Fig. 3. American Woolen Co., Common and Arlington Mills— 
ber, too, the margin was less satistactory, {verage of high and low Monday prices. 
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i Saee ip ; : ; 
So. N. E. Textile Club’s Janu- 
ary Meeting 
at the mile-haul basis of freight 
rates is unfair to New England indus- 
try and that transportation and freight 
‘s constitute one of the most im- 
tant problems requiring solution by 
the textile and other industries of that 
section of the country, were the main 


Mil 


3 features of an interesting address by 
= Ira Lloyd Letts, Assistant Attorney 
3 General of the United States, at the 
3 regular January meeting of the 
2 Southern New England Textile Club, 
: held at the Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 


nee, R. I., last Saturday afternoon. 
only did the speaker analyze the 
transportation problem in considerable 
detail, but he also traced the history 
ot New England industry, showing 
‘that, while the dominant position of 
many New England industries has 
been lost during the last fifty years, 
the majority continued to show sub- 
stantial gains and are far from being 
down and out. He aiso commented 
upon the alarming increase in Federal 
and State taxes during recent years 
and urged active cooperation with the 
administration in its efforts to elimi- 
unnecessary 


A > 
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nate efforts and offices, 
consolidate departments and increase 


elhciency. 


Mili 


\bout 250 members and guests were 
present at the dinner, during the serv- 
ng of which the Kalua troupe furn- 
ished music. Formal announcement 

Philip C. Went- 
worth, treasurer of the National Ring 
lraveler Company, Providence, R. L, 


of the election of 


joint secretary-treasurer with 
S. Pepperell was announced by 
the latter. This election was in ac- 
cordanee with a recent change in the 
ws and division of the work 


kes it possible for Mr. Pepperell to 
some of the responsibilities of 
fees despite his recent election 
resident of the Rhode Island Tex- 
\ssociation. President John T. 
Imer, who presided, expressed opti- 
m in the textile business outlook 
1926. The first speaker of the 
ernoon, whose subject was “Timely 
cs of the Day,” and was intro- 
ed as Ford Miss- 
vas a professional humorist 
handled his somewhat 

ter the manner of his brother pro- 
sional, Will Rogers. U. S. Attor- 
Letts the next 
iker, his subject being “The Indus- 
Position of New England.” The 
in charge the dinner 
nsisted of Henry C. Dexter chair- 
W. C. Murphy and John F. 


ON, 


“Senator from 


subject 


General was 


mittee oft 


* 


Bids for Supplying Felt Asked 


HILADELPHIA. - 
artermaster 


Ave., 


The Philadelphia 
Depot, 21st St., 
has 


a i 
= and 


regon issued proposals, 
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asking for bids on 3,000 yds. felt, 3” 
thick and 72” wide, which should 
conform with specifications 415-4-9, 

Bids will 


dated May 10, 1919. be 


opened at the depot, Feb. 3, at 
1 A. M. 

* * * 
Investigators of Casablancas 
Spinning System Have Re- 
turned 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Jan. 25.—Arthur 
H. Cottingham, general manager of 
Victor-Monaghan Co., has _ returned 
from Europe where he spent several 
weeks with Arthur L. Emery, agent 
of Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., investigating the Casablancas 
system for long draft spinning of cot- 
ton yarns. It is expected that the 
return of Mr. Cottingham and Mr. 
Emery and the submission of their 
reports will forward the plans of the 
United States Casablancas Syndicate 
which has been organized to manufac- 
ture and sell this new spinning equip- 
ment and has offices at 12 Pearl St., 
Boston, Mass., as announced in TEx- 
TILE Wortp of Dec. 26. 

Some of the Casablancas machinery 
has already been installed in Wam- 
sutta Mills and shipments of the 
equipment have been made to the 
Monaghan plant of Victor-Monaghan 
Co., and the Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., where it will installed on 
arrival from Spain. Messrs. Cotting- 
ham and Emery visited cotton mills 
in England, France and Spain and 
also made a short visit to Italy. They 
spent a good part of their time abroad 
with Fernando of Hila 
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turas Casablancas S. A., in the com- 
pany’s shops at Sabadell and offices at 
Barcelona. 

The Casablaneas ot high 
cotton spinning elimi- 
to the usual 
roving processes, one in the case of 


ot 


system 
drafting tor 


nates from one two of 


coarse yarns and two in the case 
fine varns. 
* * x 


Strike at Botany Worsted Mills 


About 1,500 of the 6,000 employees 
of the Botany Worsted Mills in Pas- 
saic, N. J. walked out last Monday in 
support of their demand for a return 
to the wage basis prevailing before 
the recent cut of 10% was made. The 
workers demanded full recog 
nition of the union. 


also 


of the workers called 
upon Charles Johnson, vice-president 
of the company, and presented the de 


mands, which were refused. 


Delegates 


The strike is the outgrowth of a 
systematic effort to organize the em- 
ployes of the mills undertaken by out- 
side agencies begun shortly after the 
wage reduction last fall. 
ate 


An immedi 
discharge of 
the 


the 
ot 


grievance Was 


certain) members so-called 


United Front Committee of ‘Textile 
Workers. JLater in the week there 
was talk of the strike spreading to 


other mills 
kK * x 
Plans for Exhibition at 
ment Men’s Convention 
The 
in the ¢ 
in the 


Gar- 


progress Of a score OT yvears 


arment industry will be 
\nnual Textile and 


Machinery [Exposition to be held in 


seen 
Sixteenth 


IN BRIEF 


Cotton Markets: Gray goods quieter, prices holding firm; 
many mills well sold on print cloths for six to eight weeks 
and spots are difficult to uncover in certain constructions. 
Percales and novelty prints continue to feature finished goods 


market. 
for nearby deliveries. 
bought conservatively for fall. 


Good volume has been done on staple finished goods 
Wash goods continue slow. 


Flannels 


Wool Markets: American Woolen Co. opening of over- 
coatings, staple worsted suitings and staple woolen suitings for 


fall 1926 will take place on Feb. 1. 


figuring. 
price level is digested. 
Approach of openings 
tone; prices unchanged 


Trade looks for close 


Believes spring business will reawaken when fall 
Women’s wear makes slow progress. 
gives worsted yarns more optimistic 
and fairly stable. 


Knit Goods Markets: Jobbers’ operations have been con- 
servative on hosiery, though fair business has been put through 
for nearby delivery; reported that cooperative buying plan of 


a number of jobbers is going through. Heavy-weight under- 


wear volume restricted by numerous reports of concessions in 
prices, which seem to have some basis in fact; steady duplicates 


on light-weights. 
prices. 


Outerwear dull; cuts in staple sweater coat 


Silk Markets: Sales of finished silks large and stocks in hands 


of manufacturers show a reduction. 


Prints move only fairly 


well, much business having been done early in the season on 


them resulting in less interest at the present. 
taffetas forecasts still greater interest for next season. 


in 


Raw 


Revival 


silk is firm with statistical position strong. 





| 
connection with the Conventron of 
the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago on May 18, 19 


} 


and 20, according to an announce- 
ment by A. F. Allison, secretary of 
the association in a letter to members 


With more than 40,000 square feet 


of exhibition four 


much 


space, times as 
as in any previous exposition, 
the display of machinery, equipment 
and textiles will be the largest ever 
held by the association. 


The number of exhibitors who 
have already secured space is tat 
greater than in any previous year 
and indications are that four times 


as many firms will be represented 
Textile, machinery, button, trimming, 
thread, needle, belting, office equip- 
ment, office form and transportation 
companies already seen in the 
list exhibitors and many others 


are waiting their assignment of space. 


are 


ot 


The largest firms in their respective 
fields (including, Vhread 
Co., Bliss, Fabyan Co., Cone I’ xport 
Milliken 
Machinery 


\merican 


& Commission Co., 
& Co. U. S. Hoffman 
Corp., Lawrence M. Stein Co., Amer 
ican Leat Mig. Co., Domore 

International 
( orp., 


Deering, 


Loose 
Business & 
Hawkeve 


Chair Co., 


Machine Pearl 


Button Co., Howlett & Hockmeyer 
Co., Frevdberg Bros., Inec., and the 
Missouri Belting Co.) have secured 


space and a number are planning ex 
tensive exhibits. 


Merritt Misbranding Bill Comes 
Up on February 10 


Wasutineton, D. C.—The Merritt 
misbranding bill will be taken up in 
the Hlouse on Feb. 10 under the pres 


ent legislative program. It will fol- 


low the Mckadden banking bill which 
will come up on the House calendar 
on February 3. The Merritt bill will 
follow on the next succeeding calen 


dar Wednesday 


bill is not disposed of by that time 


unless the banking 


for the enactment of the 
the are tavor- 


is not expected that it will 


Pre spect S 
Merritt 
able and it 


bill in Llouse 
meet much opposition in the Senate as 
there is little agitation in either branch 
of Congress for enactment of the com- 
bill and the 
Merritt bill is regarded as a compro- 


pulsory truth-in-fabric 


mise designed to placate both advo- 


cates and opponents of compulsory 
truth-in-fabric legislation. 
The Merritt bill is not drastic It 


provides that all merchandise branded 


voluntarily by the manufacturer or 
; 


producer must be branded honestly. 


It strengthens the hands of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in some re- 
spects in its efforts to prevent mis- 
branding but does not compel the 
branding or labeling of merchandise 


of any character 














lhe innual ct stock Iders 

thie T t Mills eld at the Mice 

e corporation in Toston, all officer 

1 ‘ ected as ollows Pre sident, 

ranklin \ Hlobbs Treasurer, Albert 


(Chamberlain ; 


ht Phe 


( hamberlain, 


Harry A. 
Albert H. 


Gardiner, 


Clerk, 
directors are 


Robert H 


worge | Galmore, Dudley N. Hartt, 
ranklin W. Hobbs, James R. Hooper, 
ree | Kunhardt, Charles W 


leonard, FE. Kent Swiit, William Whit 
man, William Whitman, Jr 


Rhode 


and its 


Island's 


largest 


The interdependence ot 
textiles, 
‘Trust 


arges industry, 


Industrial 
is Illustrated by the following 


vank, Phe 


1), 


Company, 


oviden 2. 


textile officials who are re-elected to the 
hank’s board of directors, January 19 
kzra Dixon, Dixon Lubricating Saddl 
Ci Lyman B. Goff, Union Wadding 
( James R. MacColl, Lorraine Mig 


( E. H 
H. A 


Rathbun Knitting 
Arnold, Hoffman & 
Coats, J. & P. Coats 
Crompton & 
lrederi | 
Harold T. Merriman, Man 
lie-lenckes ( (Charles () Read, 

vie finishing Plants Andrew | 
lenckes and Herbert G. Beede, Fales & 
Machine L¢ irvin Mea 


Worsted Mill 


Rathbun, 
Hoffman, 
Co. Tin \lfred M 
! d | rede ric W 


1 


I 
W Ie Loom 


Howe, 


Works 


lenckes and 


Dunn, 





J. Howell Cummings, president of J 


| Stetson Co., Philadelphia, and Geo 
Russell, Jr., assistant treasurer, have 
ra trip to Mexico, where the 
Stetsor Company does i large busines 
nk [.. Nagle, chairman of the board 
lirectors ot Bragdon, Lord & Nag! 
p Tri publishers of TExTrLt 
Vor is been elect vice-president 
( \lassachusetts Charitable Me 
\ latiot Charles B. Burleig] 
(¢ ral Electric ( mpany s Bos 
t ed Tr¢ wiecrt ) ? ‘ T 


Hara electer pre ( Jam 
( YH vice-pt ke Charles H 
i The 4 
( H. 1). Th i { ca, al 
\ m PP. MeGrail N Yorl 
| | Sternhe p : 
( + \ta] eo nehor 
cit , Ss 
le ; | lap Se 
he e will ke passa 
c Mail 


~] ( Onala Wis. J 
IK . elect preside 
) | eK ‘ 
\\ \. Henke \ pres 
( id ea ( i ] \ 
a nN i | < Phere 
Russell H. Leonard {f Boston, Mass., 
isurer of the Pepperell Mig. Ce 
siddeford, M« and Opelika, \la., was 
guest ot honor at a smoker given b 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Opelika recently. The principal speeches 
of the evening were delivered by Mr 
Leonard and Charles A Kelly, textile 
banker t New Bedtord, who accom 


him. Mr. Leonard said he ex 
mill to be in full 


pani d 


pected the operation 


by Feb. 15 He also stated that the 
company would spend over $10,000. in 
paving streets in the mill village. 


At the 


of the Cascade 


annual meeting of stockholders 
Mills, Inc., Mooresville 
N. C., the old board of directors was 
re-elected and H. S. Rossell and W. H 
Gibson, Jr., the latter manager, were 
added to the board. <All officers were 


re-elected. 


Robert H. Lawson, director of th 
engineering department of the Hemphill 

Janner” 
Pawtucket, 
England on a busi 


(company, manutacturers ot 
knitting 


hk Ue has salled tor 


automatic machines, 


ness trip and will visit France and Ger 


hbetore hits about two 


nan retur! il 


months 
Thorne J Wheeler, formerly of 
Wheeler & Woodrutt, chemical engineers 
1) New York, has 
tion of Arthur D 


jomed the organiza 
Little Inc., 
Cambridge 


chemists, 
ene and 
Mass The 

nounces the 
\. W. Francis and Dr 


J Jolland Dr 


yymMee4rs ManaLeec’rs, 


latter also. an 
staff of Dr 
Christian V 
National 
Chemistry at the 


Institute of 


company 
iddition to its 
l'rancis was 
Fellow in 


Xe sca4r¢ h 


Massachusetts Technology 


where he was engaged in work on direc 

e influence in the benzene ring Dt 
Hlolland has been engaged in natural ga 
work 


agent of the \Wam 


Mass, and A 


mMpany (ire 
S. returned last week from a triy 
to Spain where ey made a study o 
he (asabl ( dratt vstet ( 
cot spinning 
Due to typographical errors there wet 
several mistakes in the item about. the 


ippointment of Herbert Lindsay, succes 


sor to Sam R. Zimmerman as purchasing 


went for various mills. Mr. Lindsay is 
w purchasing agent for the Victor 
Monaghan ( Greeny Greer, Wal 
t and Ar rton, S. ( also the An 


Dunean 


ti 
B HH ( Read Pa., the fol 
\ { ( ect WCre ele ed Wilham 
( ler, James L. Haggert Daniel Grill 
Charles H. Fishe The board reor 
i ‘ elect the ollowing 





Panne Memorial Building in 
Spindale, N. C., was formally openc 
Jan. 22 with appropriate exercises. This 

ding was erected by Kenneth Tan 
net f Spindale, Bobo Tanner, of 
( rlotte, and their sister, Mrs. Sarah 


anner Crawtord, of Rutherfordton, as 





a community building in honor of their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Tanner, 


and brothe .. us spencer, deceased. 


Mills, manutac 
Kutztown, Pa., 
othcers for the 
President, John R. Gon- 
ser; vice president, C. F. Siegfried; 
secretary, Phaon S. Heffner, Kutz- 
Philip D). Hock, Manatawny ; 
Rudolph Angstadt, Dryville; Geo. A. 
Dretbelbis, Virginsville ; Fred \ 
Marx, Reading; and Dr. D. S. Wolfe, 
Shoemakersville, were elected to the 
board of directors. 


Knitting 
knitwear, 
following 


Deisher 
turers ol 
elected the 


current year 


town: 


Charles A. Cannon and David H. Blair 
executors of the estate of the late J. W. 
Cannon of Concord, head of the Cannon 
textile interests, who died some five vears 
ago have brought suit against the in 
ternal revenue department for the re- 
covery of $875,000 in income taxes paid 
by Mr. Cannon in 1917-1918. The suit is 
started in the federal court at Raleigh, 
N. C.. J. W. Bailey who was _ collector 
of internal revenue at the time being 
named as defendant in the Mr. 
Blair, one of the parties bringing the suit, 
daughter of Mr. Cannon and 


case. 


married a 


is at present commissioner of internal 


revenue 


M. H. Davidson, of 
Cohoes, N. Y., 
a Mediterranean 

months 


Boswell & David 
a 


son, sailed Jan. 23 for 
cruise of several 


duration. 


Frank | 


the board ot 


Fuller, Jr., 


directors of the 


added _ to 
Yar- 


Was 


brough Malls, Inc., at their first annual 
meeting held last week 

The Greenville, S. ¢ Textile Club 
reviewed its rk during 1925. and 


made plans for 1926 at a meeting on the 
1 
h 


evening of Jan. 22 at the Parker High 
School Officers elected tor 1926 ar¢ hI 
3. Jones, Union Bleachery, president; J 


1). Whitmire, Mills Mill, vice-president ; 
Pr. H. Quigley, Parker High School, sec 
ary and tre isurer > H \\ Mosley, 
Plant, Victor-Monaghan Co., 
assistant ary; and W. W 
Judson Mills, and C. | 


can Spinning ¢ 


Monaghan 


) 
SECT Rogers, 


Rickard, Ameri 


ter 


1; 
directors 


Peter J. Hind 
he plant ot the 
Willimantic, 
21 to Mrs 


isa... at Dt 


Manager of 


Thread Co., 


general 
\mericat 

Conn., was 
Neil 


Jose ph's 


married Jan. 
Dalton, 


Willi 


Poindexter, of 
Church in 


mantic The couple will) make — their 
home at Stamtord 

Allan Littl , tor many ears resident 
manager i the Cre eia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., has been appointed agent 
{ft the Dwight Mig. ( \labama City, 
\la oO succeed ( S. Wilkinson, who 
iS resign l 

L. H. Beck, former] eneral super 


the Cochran Cotton 


W superintendent of the Griffin 


S. H. Sherman, of 


Gastonia, N. C 
has been appointed rt 
the Nelson and Whitnell Cotton Mil 
Companies, Lenoir, N. C 
\. Wright who has accepted the 
intendency of the Monroe (N. 


Mills Co. 


superintendent 


succ¢ eding a. 
super 


l 


C.) Hall on Jan, 26, was postponed 





January 30, 1925 


T. M. Clark, agent of tl Au 
(N. Y.) Woolen Co. for a creat 


years has severed his connections 


the company will retire fron 
lite. 

C. R. Roberts is now superimt 
of the Ensign Cotton Mills N 


Hampton, Ga. 


Howard M. W ood, 
nected with the Murdock 
Proctorsville, \Vt., as 


formerly 
Woolen M 
manager, ha 
manager of 


Woolen Co 


cepted a 
Auburn 


position das 
fe a 
William Harrison has 
superintendent of the 
Inc., Burlington, N. C 
Moser 


been appo 
Mohawk M 
., to succeed J 
who resigned recently 
C. L. Kilby, general 
Catawba Cotton Mills, 
for several years, has promoted 
the position of superintendent 
ing the late H. G. McFalls. 


overseer 11 
Newton, N 
been 
suc 


H. C. Doffer has taken a 
superintendent of the Raeford (N 
Cotton Mills 


Max 


Raeford 


posit 1 


Boseman, superintendent ot 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills Co 
resigned and accepted a position in 
Manville-Jen 


Loray Division of the 


Co., Gastonia, N. ( 


Markel has th 
as assistant superintendent of the M 
EK. Co., Inec., Fultonville.s N. Y. M 
Markel, formerly of St Tohnsville 


purchased an 


(,eorge taker 


/ 


interest in the busines 


Charles | Snodgrass Ww) De 
charge of the new district sales 
to be established by the Noe-Equl Te 
tile Mills, Inc Reading Pa 
Chattanooga. 

M. D. Marshall has resigne 
chasing agent ot the Champlain s 
Mills, Whitehall, N.Y 1 N M 


will 


succeed mm 


Creore¢ 


\ Staples has bec appoint 








assistant sales manager ¢ Dub 
Ravon Co., in cl of southern 
ritory Mr Staples’ headquarters 
he at the 1 ’ (1¢ liv 
enn pl 

Paul P. Ga ssista . | 
Toor the Big Hlartfore ( 
Clinton, Mass is attend 
nternational \ sales im  Luiverp 
Thompsonville Conn.) plant 
company, effective on his 
‘ ‘ ( 1 \la cl 

Paul M k sale 
belting divis ie \I 
( Middletow ( ] 

S resignat eft ec ' 1 () 
will engage ‘ 


yp rintendent ot t tralh parti 


ot Steph s 


el 
terdam, N. \ 


The first meet and 
vear ot the 
sociation, whi 
place in the Milli 


ct Was announces 


ury, Mass.) Ts 


a 


Fi 





\{ 
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Preparing Cotton Piece Goods for Jig Dyeing 


Kemoval of Sizing Materials—Starches Converted into Soluble Compounds by Means of Enzymes 
Properties. and Commercial Forms of Enzymes— Var iation in Amount of Size Contained in Goods 


ing in Jigs and Padders—Removal of Binders Releases Other 


Tt penetration and 


PHVE degree 
the evenness of dveing ot 

- sheetings, ducks, osnaburgs. 
etc., depend upon the prepara 

ot the goods previous to dveing 
otton contains natural impurities 


as wax and oils, pectins, tannins, 








Fig. 1. Arrangement for Storing Desizing 
Liquor During Dveing 


Woven 


goods usually contain added impuri 


and pieces of seeds 
tes, which envelope the yarn and must 
removed before the impurities in 
he fibres can be reached. Slashing is 
extremely necessary from a weaver’s 
tandpoint and a necessary evil from 
dver’s point of view. As a rule, 
the slashing that assists the weave 
most is the type that hinders the dvyet 
to the greatest extent 
starches, 
dextrines, waxes, fats, 


Sizes consist of gulls, 


weight-giving 
materials, water-carrying compounds, 
ind antiseptics. The starches, dex 
trines, and gums are. the 
nd binding agents 


stiffening 
They make the 
im smooth and serve to carry and 
ld Thus it 
vould seem that if the starches and 


the other materials. 


her binding agents were removed. 
he other materials would fall out o1 
le easily removed. This is the case, 
ind herein lies the difficulty. The 

ning agents are insoluble in the 

in which they exist in the goods 
consists of getting 
mto a soluble form. 


removal 


Conversion with Enzymes 
e solubilizing of starches, gums, 
‘ther binders is brought about 
by converting the starches and 
y material into other chemical 
ounds, such as sugars, glucoses. 
anc alcohols. The agents used to 
about these changes are called 
mes. 
vsiology teaches us that the 
glands connected with the digestive 


of animals secrete several 





By Herbert C. Roberts 


enzvimes hese are iso foun 


grain, such as wheat and rve, and also 
Enzvmes are ut 


in tung: growths 


organized chemical substances secreted 
' 
| 


by living cells, and each one 


particular tunetion to perfor 
ost common enzymes made use 
by textile chemists are diastase, in 


vertase, pepsin, ptvalin, zymase 


emlusin. Some ot these enzymes con 


vert starch to sugat Others convert 


glutinous material to soluble salts 
(thers digest proteins and = convert 
them into soluble salts Salts convert 


ugars to alcohols 





Fig. 2. Padder Arrangement Which 
{ffords Two Squeezes and Two Im- 
pregnations 


enzymes act as catalytic agents, in 
one sense of the word, in that they 
hasten the reaction in which they take 
part, vet come out of the reaction un 
altered in chemical structure lhe 
action is usually one of hydrolysis 
The types of enzymic materials on 
the market available today for de 


sizing textile material exist in two 
forms. 

One type is a by-product of the 
brewing industry and consists of malt 


extracts. These malt extracts are rich 


in diastase enzymes. They appear on 
the market as a thick, 


similar in color and viscosity to mo 


heavy svrup 


lasses. The advent of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitu 
tion has caused the manufacturers of 
brewer’s materials to turn to other 
fields for an outlet for their goods. 
The textile trade has had the benefit 
of this act. Few manufacturers of 
enzymes paid exclusive attention to 
the textile trade before prohibition. 
but now the textile industry has been 
enriched with the experience of the 
brew chemists in the conversion ot 


t ! 
, 1 
thre lesizing ¢ 1 
istafor, di le nd di 
ie ot 1 V pe \ i 
ri re thre 
t resides i 
ir ipidl 
purities Linke ‘ « 
ire tw ) Ct duet r 
111¢ ill ) s¢ 
egetable Tungus @ \ 
in) il produc 
\ ( r er 
vy 1 ent t ‘ 
t ituyre Nea ¢ eC 1 
t t ad «* Ha) 1 
‘ tec t t 
if t leat 
mst ¢ \ r Ie go 
t s wmvirnet thre ( laste t 
Vianutacture ( t “lt 
ecominyen r } t 1 
etweetl I 2k 1 PSO 





Fig. 3. Method of Passing Dry Gray 
Goods Through Jig for First Run 


1 


effective temperature in which t 
duct the desizing operation 
Amounts of Size 

(he amount of size added to the 
varps varies with different types ot 
merchandise and in different lots of 
the same merchandise. The variation 
is shown in the table below 


Kind of Size Kind of % Sine 

Cloth Present Cloth Present 
285 sheet... 31 1.) osna 16 
' SS) sheet a3 1.00 osna 5) 
2S sheet La 1.00 osna 1.5 
285 sheet... Lé S oz. duck HO) 
2S sheet 2.0 S oz. duck 6.8 
2S sheet 2. S oz. duck 6.7 
1.1) osna 4.) S oz. duck fod 
1.90 osna a S oz. duck 6.4 

Thus we find that the weight of 


the cloth going into the dvehouse 
not alwavs the weight of the ultimate 
fibres to be dved Krom the informa 
tion available in these tables we can 
not find a factor that would be ac 
curate in determining the weight ot 
the ultimate fibres to be colored 
Desizing Machines 
Inasmuch as enzymes are not de 


Types. Sources, 


Impurities 


Desiz- 
t ec ’ 
r e used 
t nk cous 1 
t re t ( ww ind ( 
1 ‘ 1 | 
( ¢ Dat eplenisned 
ite wri ( 
on 
«yr 
/ lecy7it 
f sidere 
¢ 
( f 
1 
Ww t 
( ¢ 
P 1 
t t at 
rth tre 
‘ t t NY ( 
¢ ut ay seo ( ie 
¢ ut vasty 
ee O} lacie Nn 
' ‘ 1 1 } 
ea ichine to impregnate the good 
i ce ng agent Ky the use ot 
1 4 } | 1 
ine of th ype the goods ¢ in 
v4 ven two impregnatior and two 





Fig. 4. 


queezes with ol 
eoods through the machine. The bowl 
should be sufficiently large to illow a 
yropel depth ot liquor it all times 
will take up between two 
ind three times their own weight 
ig. 2 illustrates the 
method of passing the goods through 


The good 
of liquor 


~ padder to secure two squeezes and 
two impregnations 


Instead of winding the goods on a 








~ 
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NDUSTRY’S appetite for facts is insatiable. 

Facts about materials, their sources and 
qualities; data concerning materials that may 
improve or alter existing processes .... all are 
grist for the alert executive who considers pro- 
gress and profits as his objectives. 


R & H stress the importance of authorita- 
tive literature concerning the materials they 
supply. Each division contributes its quota, 
deeming it a privilege to supply concise, inter- 
esting dependable facts to all who come in con- 
tact with the purchase or use of basic materials. 


This R & H activity is extensive in scope. 
Copies of these booklets and folders will be 
gladly forwarded upon request: 


**General Monthly Sales Letter.”’ 

*“*Monthly Rubber Chemical Bulletin.”’ 

‘*Ceramic Materials.” 

“R & H Chemicals for Rubber.” 

‘*Heat Treatment of Steel With Cyanide.” 

**Seamless Wedding Ring Blanks.” 

P. A. C. Formaldehyde folders giving directions for 
application to potatoes, rye, wheat, onions and flax. 

*“*Make Your Own Liquid Peroxide.” 

“The Public Want Better Bleached Goods.” 


Keff- 


CHEMICALS 


AND 


SERVICE 
“re 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


January 30, 1926 
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shell, they could be folded into boxes 
or bins until they are ready to be 
lyed. The goods take up less room 
when they are rolled on shells; but 
they must be turned often, or th 
liquor will drain to the bottom of the 
roll and make it difficult to run imto 
the dyeing jig without considerable 


When a 


tension applied to the shell. 


padder is used to desize the goods, 
there should be very little pressure 
applied to the squeeze rolls. The 


goods should be squeezed only to the 
extent that they will not drip. 

If a padder is not available, a jig 
can used. In this case, the Jig 
should be fitted with a squeeze roll 
and the goods should be given two 
ends or runs through the desizing 
bath. Fig. 3 illustrates the method 
of passing the dry gray goods through 


be 


the jig for the first run, and Fig. 4 
represents the second end. 
come from the beam roll through the 
liquor, then through the nip of the 
squeeze rolls, and finally wind up on 
the shell, which is driven from the top 
roll. 

The jigs and padders used for desiz- 
ing are driven from 60 to 90 yds. per 
min., depending upon the 
character the roll of cloth. 
ideal speed is the greatest that can be 
obtained without splashing liquor out 
of the jig or padder bowl. 


The goods 


squeeze 


and 


The 


size 


ot 


Desizing Operation 

Che desizing bath is made up tron 
a 4% to 2% solution of the desizing 
agent, depending upon the length of 
time the goods can remain wet before 
dyeing and the amount of size in the 
This must be determined ex- 
perimentally on the goods at hand and 
the agent to be used. 


goods. 


The more rapid 
the removal, the stronger the enzymic 
solution must For example, a 
sateen 54 in. wide and containing 1.5 
vds. to a pound of fabric is desized in 
three-quarters of an hour with a 
solution. The same cloth is desized 
with a 44% solution by allowing the 
goods to remain three hours after im- 
pregnation. 


be. 


of 
2° 


The general method is to fill the jig 
bowl with 100 gals. of water and heat 
to 130 deg. F. To this is added 8 to 
Ibs. of the desizing agent. The 
goods are entered and given a run at 
this temperature. If the level of the 
liquor has fallen to the extent that 
there is danger of them running dry 
on the next run, more water and desiz- 
ing agent is added in the initial pro- 


10 


portions and the goods are given 
another run. After an interval of 


time, a swatch is cut from the goods 
and boiled a minute in clear water. 
The swatch is then rinsed in water 
and is spotted with a 5% solution of 
potassium iodide to which has been 
added a small quantity of iodine. If 
a deep purple color shows on the cloth, 
the desizing is not complete. Sample 
the goods in the same way at 15 min. 
intervals until satisfactory results are 
obtained. 

When the desizing has reached a 
satisfactory stage, the goods are taken 
to the jig in which they are to be 
dved: and, depending on the nature of 
the cloth and the color to be dyed, they 
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Cotton Threads Before 
Removal of the Size with Enzymes 


Fig. 5. Warp 
are given a run through boiling water 
or entered directly into the dve bath. 
Blacks, 


seldom 


both direct and sulphur, are 


boiled before being entered 


into the dye bath. Other heavy shades 
boiling out. 
boiled 


bath is 


are often dyed without 


When the gor ds are not out 
aiter the desizing, the dve 


charged with some good penetrating 





Fig. 7. 


Photomicrograph of a Sateen as 
It Comes from the Weaver 


agent, such as pine oil and sulphon 


ated oil. 


In general, the enzwmes derived 
from malt act slower than the ones 
derived from other sources. Given 


time enough, they prove to be equally 
as effective. 
the litner 


Laboratory tests, such as 
test the 
diastatic power of enzymes, indicate 
only regard to the 
behavior of the enzymes in practical, 


for determining 


probabilities in 





Fig. 6. Cotton Threads After 


Removal of the Size with Enzymes 


Warp 


large-scale desizing operations. ‘This 


is no doubt due to the components ot 


I 


the sizes other than starch 


1 


Fig. 5 shows the condition of cot 
ton warp threads betore removal of 
the size. lig. 6 pictures the same 
threads after the removal of the size 


with enzymes Fig. 7 illustrates a 


sateen as it comes from the weaver. 


The Cloth Shown in Fig. 7 After 


Desizing 


Fig. 8. 


The 


heavily sized warp yarns. 


dark, dense portions are the 


The indi 
vidual fibres are not visible, as com 
pared with the unsized filling yarn. 
Fig 8 shows the same cloth after de 

The in the and 


filling are now opened and the individ 


sizing. yarns warp 
ual fibres are visible and separated so 
that the dye can penetrate the goods 
evenly. 


Blacks for Clerzeymen’s Apparel 
Sy PI 





Origin of Demand for Imported Goods—American Blacks 
Readily Meet the Most Exacting Fastness Requirements 


NE of the most exacting demands 

made upon cloth for men’s wear 
is that imposed upon fabrics usually 
worn by clergymen. Cloth intended 
for such use, besides possessing the 
usual qualities of softness, 
handle, and luster, should also possess 
the particular shade of black that is 
not only pleasing to the wearer, but 
that has certain features of durabil- 
ity, the most important being f 
light, perspira- 
tion, and fastness to weather. 

It has been 1 that fabrics 

intended for 
could not 


good 


ast- 


ness to tastness to 


asserte: 
1 1 - . 
the clerical protessior 


be manufactured in this 


and 
import. 


country of satisfactory quality, 
that it was 
Possibly the 


necessary to 
assertion was made by 
parties who were unfamiliar with the 


actual conditions surrounding the 
ability of our domestic cloth manu- 
facturers. 


Equipment Formerly Limited 
It is a fact years 
finer qualities of black goods were 


imported. 


1 1 
that ago, tne 


The underlying cause of 


such importations was the limited 


equipment of our American mills of 


about 


the period, which 


able to meet 


were just 


the demands for ordinary 
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qualities of fabrics. This was 
not only of blacks but of col S 
well. This condition of affairs 
tore, let he l ket 1oT é 
quali cs Ol morts 

\nother « O 
rene! illy K il 
lactur¢ oO s ) 
fabrics in this country was the great 
lisparity in wages paid to workmen 


d abroad, particularly 


workers leavit 


( 
here al 
] 


and This condition was 


cause Of 


many cloth 
he old country, especially men 


the West of 


employment 





women in England, to 


seek here. Even with 
these thoroughly skilled work people, 
the mills in this country did not mak« 
mv serious 


better 


attempt to produce the 
qu ilities of staple black 


knowing full well that the production 


oods, 


would 


costs not warrant the outlay. 
The result was that a number of 
years elapsed before our American 


manutacturers undertook to compete 


In quality with eoods of 1oreign 


manutacture. 


Scouring Operation 


By way of information, let us give 


~ 


some consideration to the methods ot 


the workmen in producing these finer 


fabrics. Let us look at the scouring 
Operations as apphed to the woven 
cloth. It was washed with the 
milde st ot soaps, sO as to conserve 
to the utmost the streneth and luster 
of the wool: and, when it was after 


wards rinsed to free it from the soap 


liquors, it was washed as gently as 


’ 
pe yssibl - 


so that the texture would not 
In our mills, 
day, 


so that operations carried out in Eneg- 


be altered output is the 


order of the and time is money: 


lish mills of former days, requiring 
hours for their successful completion, 
were here done in fourth 
third the time. 

The 
washing of broadcloth in French mills 
by floating. in the river from an over- 
head Here the Same 
cloth would be washed in much less 


one » One- 


writer has witnessed the 


washhouse. 


time in a “washer,” aided by strong 
jets of The reader can 
imagine which piece of cloth would 
be the better of the How often 
have American mill corporations at- 
tempted to compete by bringing over 
skilled dyers and finishers, only to 


water. 


two. 


find that these men—able in their own 
mills at home—were failures in this 
country, and that the cause of their 


failure was 
“Output.” 


our 


American cry of 


Blacks 


continued 


Coal-Tar 
ilmost 
many years, dur 
ing which time there was a gradual 
change from the use of the dye “log- 
wood” to the newer and faster coal 
tar blacks of the anthracene series. 
This revolutionized the dyeing of fast 
on black goods not only here, 
but in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. For years, logwood was the 
dye relied upon to produce all shades 


of black, not only upon wool, but upon 
1 


These conditions 
uninterruptedly for 
















shades 


silk and cotton as well. Its position 
n the dyehouse was one of great 
prominence; and the dyer, skilled in 
its application was a man of im- 
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AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 







> rere: years ago this organization 
ets was established, with a humble beginning, 

253 with a definite vision of Service to the 
Textile Industry. The years that have passed have 
seen many changes in the methods and customs of 
the industry; in which time Jacques Wolf & Co. 
has aimed to do more than just keep pace with 
the procession. 


The splendid growth of our company, the increased 
prosperity we have enjoyed as our business has ex- 
panded, the esteemed confidence of our many friends 
in the industry, are at this time being rededicated 
as our heritage for the future. Our aspiration is to 
continue to serve our customers intelligently, eff- 
ciently, and to be always ready for the next step 
ahead as the Textile Industry continues its steady 
progress toward new goals of achievement. 


JACQUES 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC. NJ 





OLFXCo. 
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When the blacks of coal- 
origin began to appear, it was 


rtance. 


ne other than our logwood dyer 
nd who was at once placed on the 
ensive, and who went to extremes 
liscredit the newer productions 
were destined to overthrow, in 
the commanding position of the 
product. 
The Logwood Dyer 
must be said, however, that, not- 
tanding some of his faults, the 
ogwood dyer was a master of his 


lo watch him 


+ 


to his dye kettle was an in 
tion. How 


add the logwood 


ision 


slowly and _ care- 
these additions were made. The 
on the piece was gradually built 
thus ensuring to crock 
ind to light. The latter-day dyer 
the full amount ot the dyeware 
nce. Slow dyeing, but 
in dyeing, was the 


rastness 


not tardi- 
ideal fol- 
1. Quality was not sacrified for 


put. 
lake a peep into the old time 
shing department of a “black 


and note the liberal use of onc 
modity, almost a curiosity in 

y plants, fuller’s earth. No 
wonder the cloth did not crock, and 

its ‘‘feel” or “handle” was soft, 
that its lustre was to be envied. 
Operations Simplified 

When the coal-tar blacks gradually 
ppeared, changes likewise gradually 
appeared, which materially aided in 
reducing the time necessary for the 
production of fine blacks on wool. 
vers both here and abroad gladly 
welcomed the newer products, since 
their use pointed the way to simpli- 

d dyehouse operations without 
sacrificing any of the good qualities 
it the older dyes. These coal-tar 
blacks, whether of the acid dyeing 
group or of the chrome dyeing 
group, yield shades that are the equal 
in every particular of those obtained 
from the older dyes of vegetable 
origin, and are in every particular 
superior as concerns fastness to light 
and the influences of weather. 

That apparel for clergymen of 
jomestic manufacture possessing 
satisfactory qualities cannot be 
ybtained is a veritable libel on the 
uutput of a number of American 
mills making a number of grades of 
‘loth especially for that particular 
trade. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there are many grades of 

ack cloth on the market for which 


claims are made as to their 
possessing any particular fastness. 
lt is absolutely unfair to judge 


tabrics made for a class of trade that 
tly expects maximum fastness and 
wearing qualities by other fabrics 
that are dyed black but for which no 
laims of superiority are put forward. 
Since the beginning of the develop- 
nt of the American dye industry 
ring the last few years, the dye 
emists have done intensive work 
blacks, recognizing that black is 
staple “color,” and goes into many 


ee 


s of goods, from socks to cravats. 
War Period 


Like everything else during the 
riod of the war, blacks and fancy 
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shades sutfered considerably, but in 
a great many instances the apparent 
shortcomings of the finished fabries 
were due less to imperfections in the 
dyes used, than to the inability of 
the dyers to procure certain chemicals 

not dves—that were pre-empted for 
war purposes The writer iS 
acquainted with “oventlemen of the 
cloth” who were unfortunate 
selection of the tabric that they 
wore. ‘| 
tone, and in some instances to a plun 


shack 


Son of the 
looked upon th 
philosophically and as a matter « 
while others beg 


blame to the Amer 


course, 


dyes that are necess 


Pct chad 
ast shades 


When the war terminated the 


ports of German dyes, 
compelled to 
products that 


them, and even in some of our best 
prominent 


recourse was had to much of the old 


resort to the use of 
were unfamiliar 


and most mills—where 
time coloring matters, including log 
wretched results were at first 
obtained. Later, when matters 
began to adjust themselves, and 
American-made fast blacks for wool 
finally appeared, complaints began to 
diminish, until now it can be well 
said that our mills do not need to seek 
elsewhere for dyes that, when prop 
erly applied. will yield blacks on 
wool of the utmost fastness. 

Black dyes, both of the acid dye 
ing type, and of the chrome mordant 
type, were made from American raw 


wood 


WORLD 
. 
materials shortly after the war began 
and have been regula ly used in 1 roe 
quantities in the majority of Ameri 
can mills making practi 
grades ot black cloth for men’s we ar, 
including fabrics for the clergy lt 
iS--4 \ 
clothing ( ( 
tailors, \ ( 
ly 
CV \ 
C121 ¢ WW Le 
to Ta ( S \NV ( Si ( 
pe s 
( > a \ . » 
s \ ( 
ke w 
“ < Ve 
a I 
Si 
Cle YV n1¢ ‘ excep 
general rules governing supply 
demand. Thev are lkewise attract: 
a prices in exactly th san Wal 
as other men, and it is possibl 
ymemav not have beet as su 
is others in their pur S S 
instances, however, do not 
Way serve as a basis for the broa 
statement that good blacks for their 


especial wear are not made in the 
United States 


worsted manufacturer knows that the 


Every 


blacks for wool mad in the United 


states are the equa of the cor 


responding types formerly imported 
The blacks now made here and used 
in our own mills are triumph of 
American chemical skill and pains 
taking have con 
tributed their worth to the fabrics 


dyed with them. 


persistence, and 


Viscose as a Filler 





Affords Exceptionally Good Results 


Prepared—Mixing. Applying. 
By William 


ERTAIN classes of cotton goods 

can be finished or filled in the 
piece by wooden pulp made in the 
ordinary way, or, in fact, by any 
kind of cellulose. All that is neces 
sary is to procure the pulp. This 
comes in rolls, or as matte paper pulp 
from the paper pulp mills. In both 
cases it is dry. Goods have been fin 
ished in this way for a number of 
years by the finishers of the old 
country, although it may be a new 
thing here. Any class of low goods 
may be filled by this medium; and 
heavy goods, such as tarpaulins, etc., 
may be waterproofed either with or 
without the aid of casein or any other 
adhesive. Imitation leathers of all 
kinds may be made with this filling 
It is also used for curtains and trunk 
linings. 

The wood pulp comes from the pulp 
mills dry. It is really matte paper, 
and is delivered in reams like any 
other paper. After being properly 
converted into cellulose xanthogene, 
it is made into either filler or imita 
tion silk. 


Alkali Cellulose 


The dilute alkalis have ‘no action 


How Filling Material Is 
Drying. Ageing. and Dyeing 
B. Nanson 


upon cellulose 1f oxveen be kept tron 
them. If it be present. however, the 


cellulose is converted into oxveellu 


lose, the rate of this conversion de 
pending entirely upon the supply ot 
air and the temperature and also upon 
the concentration of the alkali. This 
must be considered by all bleachers 


when boiling cottons in alkali 


If. however, the cellulose, eithe 
from wood or cotton pulp, is treated 
with alkaline 
solutions, the alkali becomes absorbed 
by the fibres 
great structure and 
properties 6f the cellulose are taking 
place. A certain proportion of the 
alkali (the part corresponding to the 
formula. CxHwOw2NaOH ) 
absorbed, while the fibres swell and 
become shorter, thicker, and stronger 


concentrated caustic 
While this is going on 
changes in the 


becomes 


They also show an increase in elas 
ticity. This alkali can 
moved by washing with water 
will leave a_ cellulose hydrate 
(CsH2OwH:0 ) behind. If the 
washing is carried out with alcohol in 


place of 


now be re 
This 


water, it removes only one 


molecule of sodium hydrate. This 


remaining compound is known as 
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alkali cellulose ( Cre Heol YioNal )H ). and 


Is the starting point ot viscose 


In using this as a cotton filler, it is 
ade up entirely of wood pulp, with 


1, ¢ - 1 1 
out having starch, clav, or anv othet 


substance with it The matte pape 
is it comes to us from the pulp mill 
roken up and passed at once 
‘old solution of caustic soda 
t about 44 dee. Tw lt 
¢ s, we have tound ‘ 
t ) Ibs \ Wellil 
t t tl bec e it 
( V wnen ade 1 
lhe cCaust1 \t ¢ 
ie u e call 
ld chopped up fine 
( ving id. Ww 
uthcient 1 
( i bor ded 
¢ the | elutinou 
nd this mu rn to a bright ve 
el e t | 
ur use as a filler 
Disulphide of Carbon 
¢ dh pl ile Ol carbon come 
ually im iron drum ‘ mid, and 
ould be roo. | e., full) strengtl 
Is usuall sed at the rate of 20¢ 
the pape It is tairly volatile, 
nd is nauseous. Great care has to be 
taken that the barrel or other recep 
tacle is. kept nearly air-tight as 
possible. The mixture must be mixed 
well, usually by rolling the barrel 


and the cover must be hfted once in 
i while to examine the mixture. If it 
is found after a while that the mix 
ture has not reached the right color 
or condition, it 1s necessary to add 
more disulphide of carbon 

When the mixture has reached the 
right condition, it must be taken from 
the barrel and rotated in a wooden 


furnished with wooden 


While this 


plac ve 


receptacle 
agitator agitating Is 
must be added 
trom time to time until the mixture 


is right in consistency and color for 


taking wate 


what is wanted, this of course being 
up to the finisher. He must unde1 
stand that the finishing paste must be 
made thicker for low goods or fo 
goods that are 
thinnet 


woven openly, and 


for heavy goods 

After this, the mixture is taken 
from the agitating machine and cat 
ried in a tub to an ordinary single 
color printing machine fitted with the 
regular padding box to hold the color 
lhe mixture is put in to the machine 
in exactly the same way that color is 
put in for printing, except that the 
furnishing roll is steel instead of 
usually the case. The 
reason for this is that the mixture, 
being very caustic, clings better to the 
steel than to the wood. The mixtures 
or filling paste must be quite cold. In 
fact, no heat must be used anywhere 
in the making up. The filling is 
printed on the cloth either by a 
smooth roller or by a pin-engraved or 
slashed roller in the way that cloth is 
usually printed. It is dried at the 
time 

\fter this, the filled cloth is passed 
through an aniline ageing box of the 
type used for dyeing aniline black. 
lhe temperature is the same as that 


wood, as is 


Saliic 


used for aniline; 1. e., 


deg. F. 


from 200 to 204 
This has the effect of fixing 
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Porous Meal, 


made from Olive Oil 


Instantly Soluble in Cold Water—Super- 
fine and Super-efficient * * *  Pro- 
duced by an Exclusive Process Controlled 


by the Palmolive Company 


\ E’RE talking about Texolive 
Kwik-Solv, the sensational 
product put out by the Palmolive 
Company. 


In form it’s unique, a sort of soap 
meal, composed of porous spongy 
erains which melt the moment they 
touch water. It’s instantly and com- 
pletely soluble at any temperature. 


Texolive Kwik-Solv is super-efh- 
ciency soap in every process which 
calls for low titre (TK-S is 22°). It’s 
super-fine, harmless to the most 
delicate colors and fragile textures. 


The Proof ?—Order Trial Barrel 

Let your scientific textile experts 
put Texolive Kwik-Solv to every 
possible test. Then abide by their 
judgment. 


You'll find that their verdict will be 
in the form of a request for a stand- 
ing order which insures unfailing 
supply. No one wants to do without 
Texolive Kwik-Solv once tried. 


Order trial barrel today. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
(Del. Corp.) 


360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


3092 





“Distinguished 
for its high test 
and uniform 


quality” 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


The Michigan Alkali Co. 
General Sales Department 


21 East 40th Street New York 





January 30, 1 
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ermanently upon the fibre the cellu- 
ose viscose mixture. 

We would say here that some fin- 
ishers fill the goods on a scotch man- 
re¢juired and thus two 
lhis can be done, but drying is 
andlings are necessary. Filling and 
drying at once can be done easily on 
the printing machine. Moreover, it 
is the best method, and gives us more 
even results. However, owing to 
the action of the caustic soda, this 
mode of procedure causes the goods 
to shrink in width all the way from 
four to six inches. 


afterwards, 


’ 
> 
w1c. 


Dyeing 

After drying and ageing, the. goods 
may be dyed into many colors, usu- 
ally on the jigs. As the cloth is very 
stiff when it comes from the drying 
ind ageing room, some kind of solu- 
hle oil or soap is added to the dyebath 
to soften up the goods. In this way, 
nearly all colors can be dyed; and, 
though the dve liquor ordinarily finds 
it difficult to penetrate the goods and 
the production may be small, the addi- 
tion of softeners will mitigate the 
evil of hardness almost completely. 

The cloth, if it is to be used for the 
above process, is usually taken direct 
and sewed together from the gray bale. 
However, some of the lighter colors 
have to be bleached first on account 
of the cotton seeds and motes which 
show up in the cotton on light-colored 
or dyed cottons; because it must be 
remembered that these motes, etc., will 
show up more plainly on goods that 
have been run through caustic soda. 

It must also be remembered that all 
goods that are shrunk with caustic, 
as the above, are proportionately 
stronger by 20% to 40%, and that less 
dyestuff is required, shrunk 
having a greater affinity for the color 
than the plain goods. 


goods 


There is no doubt that this process 
costs more than starching or filling 
with other fillers, but it is better and 
the filling will stay in. On this ac- 
count, it is far better to use where 
good work is called for, or where the 
goods have to be dyed, etc. Curtains, 
for instance, which are filled and dyed 
with this filling, can be allowed to 
hang until dirty and then can be taken 
down, washed, dried, and hung up 
again as good as new. This proced- 
ure may be followed as long as the 
themselves last. Viscose can 
also be used on cloth as an imitation 
leather and for trimming all heavy 
goods, as such goods will sfand any 
imount of wetting. 


or ods 


*Parmer, MAss. The D. O. Pease 
Mfg. Co., having discontinued business, 
has sold its plant on South Main St.. to 
Jarvis & Jarvis, local manufacturers of 
ubber tire casters and service wagons, 
who plan to occupy it by early spring. 
The machinery of the Pease Mfg. Co. 
s being crated for removal to Chicago. 


Derry, N. H. The New England 
Fibre Mills have arranged for a change 
f name to the Derry-Made Products, 
Inc., and will devote the bulk of opera- 
tions to mattress manufacture. The 
plant is now on a capacity schedule and 
ill continue on such a basis indefin- 


st 
ely, 
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Development of Vat Dye Derivatives Resembling Soluble Dyes 
—Death of Natural Indigo—Origin of Aniline 
By J. Merritt Matthews 


HERE is a new feature in the 
matter of dyestuffs which has re- 
cently appeared, and which, if it in 
any large measure fulfills the expec- 
tations held for it, may well be con- 
sidered as marking a new milepost in 
the history of dyeing. We have ret- 
erence to the manufacture of soluble 
products of indigo and the other vat 
dyes that may be applied in much the 
same manner as other soluble dyes, 
and yet which furnish colors appar- 
ently identical with those obtainable 
with the vat dyestuffs themselves 
when employed in the old method of 
a reducing vat. It has long been rec- 
ognized that the vat dyes are the 
crowning achievement in the field of 
fast colors, particularly in the matter 
of cotton dyeing; but their use has 
been so greatly restricted by the ne- 
cessity of a special method of dyeing 
which, to say the least, is cumber- 
some and complicated, that they have 
not been adopted as widely and as 
universally as their excellent proper- 
ties would lead one to expect. 
Special Technique 
The application of the 
really special technique 
which is not at the disposal of every 
dyer. The methods also introduce 
various difficulties in the way of color 
matching and in the matter of com- 
binations with other classes of dye- 
stuffs. They also impose certain lim- 
its on the form and make-up of the 
goods to be dyed. 


vat dyes 


requires a 


Loose cotton and 
warps, for example, may be rather 
conveniently and successfully 
handled; but when it comes to the 
dyeing of skein yarns and piece goods, 
serious difficulties are encountered, 
and these become almost insurmount- 
able in the case of small wares and 
garments, to say nothing of household 
dyeing and the like. 

These limitations on the employ- 
ment of the vat dyes, even in the field 
of cotton dyeing, have greatly re- 
stricted the development of this line 
of dvestuff manufacture. The public 
has heard a great deal about the vat 
dyes; how fast they are; how they 


will even stand the operations of 
bleaching; and so forth and so on. 


But when the same public ask why 
the colors on this, that or the other 
fabric are not fast, if these vat dyes 
are all they are cracked up to be, the 
rather lame answer has to be made 
that such fabrics have to be dyed in 
the piece and this form is not properly 
adaptable to the use of the vat dyes, 
so that other and more inferior dyes 
have to be employed. 

Of course such an answer as this 
does not mean much to the public, and 
only gives them the impression that 
there is a big bluff somewhere in this 
dyestuff business, or that they are be- 
ing put upon in some manner by the 
dyer and manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer on the one hand claims that 


there is positively no reason why 


col rs should 


not be adequately fast 
and quotes the vat dyes to prove it, 
while on the other hand, he holds out 
to the consumer colored fabrics that 
This is an an- 
timony which it would take a learned 
metaphysician to reconcile, and simply 
the the 
that this tast 
sists of a deal of 
very little accomplishment. 


are by no means fast 


Fives 


consumer 
matter of 


impression 
colors con- 
talk but of 
And to 
some extent he has been quite justi 
fied in his conclusions. 
Soluble 
But now 


great 


Derivatives 

there are indications that 
relief is at hand, for these vat dyes 
have at last been converted into de 
rivatives that are soluble in water, and 
may be employed in much the same 
manner as any other dyestuff in a 
water dye-vat. It seems that the vat 
reduced to their so-called 
form, and are then converted 
sort of 


dyes are 
“leuco”’ 
into a acid 


salt, or what is 


more learnedly known as an “ester.” 
The new form of the vat dye is not 
only soluble in water but is also quite 
stable in and can therefore 
be transported and used without dan 
of deterioration. If the full ad 
taken of this matter that 
the premises warrant, we hope soon 
to see these new vat dyes widely em 
ployed in all manner of cotton dye 
ing, with the result of greatly raising 
the standard of color fastness in this 
province of dyeing, and of at last real- 
ly satisfying the public by giving them 
universally what we have been talk 
ing about for a long time. 


the air, 


ger 


vantage is 


* * x 

Passing of Natural Indigo 

Judging from reports from India, 
the epitaph of the natural indigo in 
dustry is about to be written. The 
cross-word puzzles still carry on the 
old indigo tradition in exploiting the 
term “anil,” and this has doubtless 
very much helped in the dissemination 
of a profound knowledge concerning 
indigo among both young and old 
But there is something a little deeper 
to this than most of us would sus- 
pect, for the word “anil” suggests the 
word “aniline,” a term which stands 
really for the whole of the modern 
dvestuff industry. And, as a matter 
of fact, the term for the most basic 
substance in the manufacture of our 
dyestuffs was derived directly from 
that old Portuguese derelict “anil,” 
meaning a blue color or extract. 

But how did such a rather far- 
fetched relation happen to be formed? 
There seems to be very little connec- 
tion between indigo and aniline, so 
how did the etymological derivation 
arise? In the answer lies one of the 
little known romances of the dyestuff 
industry. Natural indigo, of course, 
in the old days, was a well-known 
commodity. It was largely brought 
into Europe from the East and to a 
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considerable extent 
ships, for it was the Portuguese who 
first sailed around At 
commercial contact 
this circumstance we find the reason 
tor the Portuguese word ;” but 
it does not explain the gin of the 
word “aniline.” 


rica nd made 


Origin of Aniline 

Indigo, being such an important 
substance in trade. naturally attracted 
the attention of scientists, and of 
chemists in particular. These men 
have a certain degree of curiosity 
even about well-known substances 
and this curiosity led some of them 


to try out various experiments with 
indigo. Someone even tried the 
effect of distilling indigo. That is to 
say, It was put in a closed vessel and 
heated to a high temperature until it 
was gradually decomposed into vari- 
ous vapors and liquids. Among these 
liquids was a peculiarly smelling, oily 
fluid to which 
“aniline,” 


out 


Was given the name 
because chemists in 
days were educated, and had a 
cum of literary learning. It nat 
ural for them to baptize the new prod 
uct with this name as a fi 


itting gesture 


of their etymological erudition. 


those 
modi > 


Was 


The connection between indigo and 
aniline was thus established. It 
little thought that a firme: 
important relation would 
made at a later date and in a 
manner. It 


was 
ind much 
more be 
reverse 
the 
smell 


indeed one ot 
fate that this badly 
ing and ugly looking oil to which the 
venerable god-fathet 
the “aniline,” 
in time give birth to the very 
who originally fathered it. 
The government officials inform us 
with those deadly statistics of 
that the under cultivation 
with natural indigo has been reduced 


Was 
ironies of 
indigo stood 


with 


name of should 


parent 


theirs 
acreage 


to a mere pittance as compared with 
what it once was, or even with what 
Phe im- 
ports of natural indigo into the United 
Kingdom, which may be taken as a 
measure of 


it was only a few years ago. 


its commercial import- 
ance and production, have fallen to 
the low point of 736 hundredweight 
in the year 1923. We quote this date 
the last one available 
owing to the conservative British cus- 
tom of usually being at least two years 
all their government 
The imports of the natural 
indigo into the United States at the 
present time are practically nil. 


because it is 


behind in sta- 


tistics. 


Mitirpury, Mass. The Norrie Mills 
on South Main St., which suspended op- 
erations in March, 1925, have been 
taken over by the Nortex Mfg. Co. a 
new corporation capitalized for $200,000, 
composed of a group of Boston men, of 
which F. R. Sawyer, banker and broker, 
is the head. The new company started 
the plant last week. S. 
Edgar Benjamin, formerly general man- 
ager of the plant, is to resume his old 
position and will have with him 


operation of 


1 num- 
ber of the old overseers. The product 
will be crash goods at the outset and 
later it is planned to make pure linen 


crash. Some new machinery has already 
been ordered, according to Mr. Benjami 
The purchasing price was said to have 
been in the vicinity of $250,000 
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Good Ti 
Good Good Soap 
| Busi i 
| Good 
Busi 
Nlotor trucks make very little money for 
their owners while they're standing still. 
They've got to move, and they move best 
on good tires. 
So, we maintain that “good tires-are good 
business,’ because, even though they rep- AUTO G) r imparts 
resent but a small portion of the total out : 
° ‘ « ae ’ oO ’ » « 
lay for a truck, they are a mighty impor al pleasing lustre and 
tant factor in the smooth running of the sottness to cotton 
truck, and consequently of the owner's ; i. iil eae 
lois tasees goods, While reta 
nee ing all the natural 
A smooth running finishing room, turn- 
ing out work of true quality, is the result strength and wear- 
not alone of the skill of your workmen, ing qualities of the 
but is in large measure due to correct : 
methods and the use of the best supplies. fibre. 
Since soap is one of the supplies which 
enters into so many finishing operations, Our FREE booklet ex- 
and plays such an important part in suc- | plains everything — write 
cessful finishing, it is self-evident that eae . : 
| for it—or why not ask | 
for a demonstration? It 
° . will obligate you in no ' 
‘‘Good Soap is Good Business’’ sen _ | 
ay. | 
SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Good Soap— Incorporated | 
Amber Soap Flakes 1254-56 calidad: - Albany, N. Y. 
P&G Palm Fulling Soap } 
Al of Bleaching and Dyeing ie 
Procter @ Gamble re ! 
CINCINNATI 
r 
Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dallas Memphis Pittsburgh e 
Boston Denver Milwaukee San Francisco f 
Buffalo Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis | 
Chicago El Paso New Orleans Syracuse | 
Cincinnati Kansas City New York Toronto, Ont. 
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Silk Finisher 


Ravon and Other Lightweight 
Fabrics 


finishing otf ravon fab 

luding celanese, has required 
ted study and experimenting. 
final appearance ol the fabric 


and the finishing 


net he nertorimed’ «atl 
st be performed with a 


TEXTILE 


NEW MACHINERY 
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and other delicate and 
Che 


celanest¢ ~ 
eoods, fabric is sul 
spray of live steam 


a spreader in the usual 


way to loosen the stitch and establis 
width. A pair of driven feed roll 


positioned vertically on either side ot 
the spreader, assist in pulling the 
cloth along the sides of the 


spreadel 


to prevent curved edges 





Shields Silk Finishing Machine 


achine designed to produce the best 
results. Many of the calenders made 
by the Grand Rapids Textile Machin- 
ery Co., 1405 Division Ave., South, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are being used 
for finishing these fabrics, but expe- 
rience has suggested improvements to 
take care of this work, and after ex- 
haustive tests and experiments, the 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co. 
has perfected a new finishing ma- 
hine which effects that much desired 
oft luster. It is known as_ the 
Shields silk finisher. 

lhe manufacture and sale of rayon 
and other lightweight fabrics is in- 
creasing. Manufacturers who sense 
magnitude and possibilities of this 
usiness will realize the necessity of 
providing their mills with equipment 
which will produce the best merchan- 
d The new Shields silk finishing 
machine forms a most important link 
in the chain of operations. Results 
obrained show that the most critical 
eye will be entirely satisfied with the 
sh and appearance obtained by the 
of this machine. 

the design of this machine the 
ders have incorporated the method 
ch experience has proved to be 


practical for finishing rayon, 


mh 


The fabric continues through a pair 
of rolls which are heated with steam 
and covered with felt. It then takes 
a three-quarter wrap around a large 
roll which has its surface filled with 
small perforations and covered with a 
heavy felt padding; steam supplied to 
the inside of this roll simmers through 
the padding into the fabric 
passes over. The construction of this 
roll prevents water from 
densed steam reaching the outer sur- 
face. 


as it 


any con 


A patented arrangement for carry 


ing away condensation insures dry 
steam at all times. Another roll of 
like size, steam-heated but not per 


forated, and also covered with pad 
ding acts as a dryer as the fabric 
passes over its surface. An arrange- 
ment for rolling up the cloth into an 
even roll on a paper tube is provided 

The larger rolls are driven through 
a change speed gear which permits 
varying their surface travel in rela- 
tion to the smaller rolls. This is nec- 
essary because the fabric has a tend- 
ency to narrow up some after pass 
ing over the spreader, and this in 
creases the length which must 
taken up to prevent slack or wrinkled 
edges. This treatment gives the fab 


be 





e steam \ t ove r 
es t 

me 1 r ( ire 

eautit uster finisl 

A 11 1 

\ }) ine ct cy 
ntact \ r ire ( S 
copper Phe eaders ‘ 
ccurately u na ecia 
( ne to 1 11 per lec contac where 
the spreaci¢ ise ests iPain thre 
a lle al oO Every precau 
tion has bee aken to prevent inju 
o delicate labrics Phi chine 1 
ade in widt oO suit requiremen 


In addition to this new silk finisher. 


he Grand Rapids Textile Machinery 
Co. has brought out new knitting ma 
chine attachments, known as Shield 


varn conditioner and tension take-up 


equalizer, which eliminate holes 


pertections, and unevenness in knit 
ted fabrics hese work well on all 
varns and are especially valuable on 


rayon and celanese. A description ot 


them will be printed on this page in 


an early issue 


Embroidery Cutting 


Feston Inde- 


Protected—Guide 
pendent of Knife 
\ new machine for cutting a wide 
variety of embroidered cloth 
Ing double cloth, 
silk, tulle, net 


includ 
flannel, koe pper, 
has been in 
vented by Alois Tschbrme, St. Gall, 
Switzerland. The 
and the guide are 
strips with 4 in. 


lace, etc 


feeding mechanisn 
so constructed that 
between or on both 
sides can be 
said that the 


accurately cut. It is 


capacity 3 EO to 





New Embroidery Cutting Machine 


strips of 10 yds. each per hour, de- 
pending upon the texture of the cloth 
and the design of the embroidery. 

It is claimed that the 
afforded absolute protection by the 
guide. The guide is inde 
pendent of the knife, and hence but 
one adjustment for the embroidered 
cloth is necessary, no attention being 
required by the knife. Only a very 
short interval of time is required for 
sharpening the knife, and it 1s 
necessary to remove it from the ma 


feston 1s 


feston 


not 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BRAIDING chines, Carrier 1 
303,354 ( | \ Oy 
alls, Ohio 

ves of the thioindigo series, \ 
568,458 A. W. Joye Ni 
N. J 

DYESTUI iking 1 
sulphurized 1,568,622. KE. Reb 
and J. Frohlich, Basil, Switzerlar 

FILAMENT drying apparatus 508 
686 \. A. Neidich, Edgew 
Park, N. ] 

FILAMENTS formed from viscos 
\pparatus for treating. 1,508,087 
> \. Neidich, Edgewate Park 
N. J. 


HOSIERY knitting 
chine, Knitting full fashioned I 
568,123. J. M. Allen, 


Ont., Canada. 


on a circular 


loronto 


Knit fabric. 1,568,693. R. Ro 
man, Brocklyn, N. Y. 
KNITTING machine, Straight fran 


1,568,953. L. Hirsch, Weehawken 
and H. Zahn, Union, N. J 
KNITTING machines, Drop stitch me 
1,568,749. W. L 
Pa 
machines, Jack or slidet 
568.480. W. 
piers, Leicester, England 
LACE 


chanism_ for 

Lengel, Reading 
KNITTING 

for use in circular. 1, 
with body bearing leaflike tig 
Manufacture 
EK. Bosebeck, Barmen, Germany 
lock. 


Columbus, 


ures, of 1,505,048 


Loom 1,568,799 P. B. Cia:t, 
Ohio. 


LOOMS, Dobby for. 1,568,943 ee: 


Amsden, Allston, Mass. 
Looms, Feeler mechanism for I, 
568,637. M. L. Stone, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


SHUTTLE check. 1,568,654. S. Chal 
mers, No. Andover, and F. J. Foley, 
Methuen, Mass. 

SPINNING frames, Mechanical cush 
ion roll for. 1,568,334. W. J. Hub- 
bard, Yarmouth, N.°S. 

Turr frames, Spool retarding means 
for, 1,568,492. E. F. 
Wellesley, Mass 


1,568,277. L 


Hathaway, 

YARN cleaner. B. Has- 
brouck, Elmira, N. Y. 

Warp sheets, Machine for unwinding. 
1,567,113. E. E. Carlson, Chester, 
Pa: 

WeEFT carrier support and releasing 
device. 1,567,332. E. H. 
Waltham, Mass. 

YARN, Kier for the bleaching, dyeing 
and analogous treatment of wound. 
1,567,568. J., T., and T. Brand- 
wood, Elton, England 


Ryon, 
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Wool Fabrics Have New Value 


When Combined with Du Pont Ra 


<o———— 


on 


OOLS—preeminent among the great French 

style creators—are as decorative today, as they 
are practical. Threads of Du Pont Rayon, woven with 
wools, give contrast and new costume value. 


Du Pont Rayon—strong, elastic, easy-working, and 
always uniform—combines with wool to produce 


fabrics forecast as style leaders by garment makers 
and retail buyers. 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


132 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 
31 North Sixth Street, Reading, Pa 


569 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
408 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
Canadian Agents 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
64 Wellington Street, W., Toronto 


AYE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





January 3 





The illustration shows a 
reversible coating of wool 


and Du Pont Rayon. 





Du Pont RAYON, «with 
textile virtues all its own, 


hows to no other matenal 
Forin RAYON, a newcom- 
posite is expressed—lustre ———————— sors 
and softnes combined 
with streneth and filling 


qualities. Thus inRAYON 
is found the economy that 
conservation demands. 
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CORRE N \ ITH READERS 
SPONDENCE WIT ! Ss 
Serve Shaded Side Ns . Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our abilit ] 
sel ade d Side to Center questions pertaining to textile matters received from any woos Ah subscriber to TEXTILE Ss Now supposing tl Was 
cal Editor: WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case of t 1 3 n. evlinder igur 
sis Stes ; damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way answers can be given which will , : 4 
are dyeing blue serge in the be of inmodiate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries ‘''* ©!!etliterence ol the cylinder it 
Pas . Ge : eo textile processes, machinery improvements thod f th oI ut rs) hicl 
nd frequently have le pertaining to t¢ , Pre y improv , methods of management, the markets, figures out to al ii whi 
. a ‘ We: . troul le with etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the ween expressed. All es 7 out If Mm., ee arene 
( lvages being darker than the inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but ‘VOU! Medn that the orange should 
oft the piece. hese goods are = ee = ae faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects jake nearly two courses around the 
lve SIX pleces at a time and run in _ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- lindet ind then the black should 
six separate strings. Very often we pyle Bie in, lomeek the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before jjake nearly two courses around thie 
fin me or two pieces in the set Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s evlindet You can readily see by 
it the sides dark and the center ™4me¢ unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. looking at this black and orange that 
is rhe other four or five pieces it has made five or six courses around 
are all right. These goods are care- the cylinder Kindly advise us what 
iully scoured, six at one time, and benefits of the cooling and condition- cost must be multiplied by to get the might cause this effect. (5650) 
t bbed. S a = 
son sets < > cr: e - : acai ieee . ca ° a ‘ . 

1 Se hee wa — are not ing machine. selling price, divide 100% by the per- This is a simple hose leg of white 
crabbed but both show the s: re- * * * . ; . 

14 he : panded centage representing the cost. In this and blue varns plated over a strand 
sult. What would you suggest to .,. ,. 4 sis : : 
overcome this trouble? (sn) Winding Percentage of Profit °**¢ this would be 100 divided by 90, of yarn dyed alternately orange and 

eik a oat. 0 iy allin lus bl ‘ 20 1n. 

[here are several conditions that [echnical Editor: eee. at Hack: St fengins 08 Ehoek 40 Whess 
ees . . . : a the white and blue varns are broken 
ight cause goods to be shaded side We are having an argument with no I | what to | 
P oat T lA ica ca - : ae . Ne ° ye . "Be as out, the leg shows what seem to be 
} center. The most common one reference to finding the percentage ot Finishing Fine Count Shirting |: tal 1 | bout tl htl 

. ; erates : : > §=horizont vaands abou iree-eighths 
is uneven cooling of the soods and un- proht ; that is to say, the proper Ptecat Eiilite orizo a ( Pes - 1 
. , ’ P ec cal ( or: 2 ‘ 
: 7 » > +o rire > oy > ot an in Wi firs na and thet 
even moisture content. More mills method, whether to figure the same a laa an imch wide, t ee : 
every year are cooling and condition- °” the selling price of the item or . * 2™ enclosing herewith samples oF orange in a texture which is very 
Sancgismia oe is as tl = ; ~ the cost price. If you will give us hne count shirting and would like ue loose. 
ng their goods as the final process of your experience in this matter, we have information showing the meth | ; 
frnicl : as - . ‘ : <r , ie » write has 
sing in order to get away from ill appreciate it very much. (3662) ods to produce this finish (5638) n e  mquiry, , t . pring ‘ 
this diffic i 9 ta asehen . oe a : . . acu stad miuttec me ste { the cylinder Is 
his difficulty, and maintain goods in \ cost expert who is also a tex The inquirer does not state whether omitted p | 
i natural state as regards : “ ; ral , aan 1: Bees 1; IL im. in circumterence, how much 
i natural state as regards moisture. ¢i}¢ manufacturer replies to this ques- this fabric is woven with bleached ; 
here is probably » doul hat ; : $ | | ' varn is required to knit one course, 
I ably no doubt that a tjon as follows: Either method is. of Y@tMS OF 15 Made in gray yarns It is 
ooling and conditionine ee ; rer ea: ' : or, of course, it takes more than II 
ng conditioning machine course. correct. depending on what vou Of course. customary to make this 
il elvan isin bi : pieel s " ; in. of varn to form the 220 loops 
| eliminate vour trouble. Ge eae Whe v5 particular class of merchandise fron I 
; ; : are talking about len a Mall Says, ; ; round the rr in. circumference. By 
regard to your processes. first “I sold a horse for S200 and made Qray rns ana ive the LMr1e SIML€ ? ‘a8 i t 
— ‘ 7 — —— oes 1 count ¢Y the stitches pet oot of yvarn 
in at the washer. See that the 100%." he means too of the original and bleache k Feguiar Hnisning le if | a a ea at 
’ . ¢ . wm SSCs ’ : ' 1 the hipie 1 iS possible t cit 
are not crowded by using a - < y +. } — j pliant, using eithet erTON TE CC : , 
: » * cost, or STOO If. on the other hane ao 4] Laascokt j . I} 
1 , : , 1 ' ne * jeng of one course ine 
Wwashel Have en ugh Water i business man i le Wad Sy Ss not Lite the ¢ red st t om 
oe ; : a busine say L DLO es ( t foot of varn are 7 
at the goods will run smoothly. worth of business and made a1 = ° = ; I n 
a and le a 4 : ; ay 4 St. of yai mr ¢ 
rest not to go over 110 deg. F. in profit, he normally means that on saci Be ree OX by 
, ; ‘ , ' course so ) ea ig 
ng, and 11 ashing off it is safe 1: 1 nlv kn s soda chemi It 
ae at WaSuIng ae 7 ! ou made ro net on his gross busine . : und that the black 
Water between 70 and So deg. | or $10,000 ° necess t s e to g ; 
' 1 1 ( Ly ¢ eny total abou { Nn 
igh a temperature In scouring 7 1 atte treatment rie ) ; ; 
hi f “ In our own business we figure and \ ¢ t Phen one patte I 
vashing has a great tendency to ; . . : Che s ed S eaching nt : ‘ 
had = 4.8 : speak ot our profits im percentages ( ore ikes Just ove ¢ 
shaded goods by felting from ‘; ' ha ah ae this eatment — coms 9 
le li tl 7 ‘ of gross business, which is the same } _ ood course }I 37 .OS = 3.32 mm. Ove t 
es. 1 the goods are telted in 1: 11j 2 | f passing thi ugh a bat ot vdro : | 
. thing as selling price. 1 ther words 1: . ' 1 oul (dn the basis ot 7O stl es 
ng they generally show up dark ., > = k oe ‘ nhite to bring up the colors . oy te : 
oy : we say that we make 5% profit . ‘ \ —e 1 vot of yarn, 3.32 1n. will 1 
es and light centers. . : we ee oe are \iter bleaching nd = thorough , oe 
¥? td for the year, we mean that the cost Of \achine. the J va dried any} about 19 or 20 loops 
iter scouring vou could c f - : . vas Ss: > foods are are ana ; sare 
7 l cut off a our goods and the expense ot doing hould the Re eee a, The tendency is to have one-halt 
eading I ] - 1 ; snout then be eady Lo nnishit 
g and examine the nap to see | ae i d az% . s 5 : ; 96 
4 -s : yusiness consumed Q5%e Of OUF STOSS over a range sisting of ej} ot the tube black and the other halt 
Is umtorm across the piece. +. : | wih ae vel 1 TAs ’ rns es ; ; : ‘ 
ae . be ; income, and that 5% of this gross waS garch manele 1 o range, but as there Is a gain ot about 
lore dyeing, it is a good policy to  ¢ - Starch Mange, Six Crying Cyunders ze 
ut the ns ‘th * .,_ left tor proft. oo ft. tenter with hot air drving s\ 20 needles each time, about TT courses 
ut the pieces W ith monopole oil, In fi urin ur I] j ; ; a za " Id | ] ] k i 
o Ines out selling prices we 11 } 1 11 Wwe) . ry he . r S om- 
glatber salts, or ammonia, to insure i "2 oe ° © tem and housing, and winder All of would carry the Diace portesis: com 
? € use the same method, determining 4«yece opods reauire pica: tates” avd pletely around the tube to the starting 
est results. . . these good equire im the Way t 
what percentage of profit we should) gyish about 7 t | en we position. Thus these bands which ap- 
dveing. | 1 : hnish abou oOo 10 lbs. of W e corn 
. . es et c > :¢ re . — a 1 1 5 1 5 . 
i apa . a to eg the cor- expect on the selling price and then dextrine. with about 10 Ibs. of good pear to be horizontal are really spirals 
tl oO : tT > » a* > . : . 1: is e 1 } ~ 
a we _ the kettle ; In- calculating this selling price from the orade softener and the necessary blue f black and orange. These probably 
2 the k : : oe ee telting. cost. ing to tint the white Mhis ixture Would be more conspicuously so on a 
xy the kettle up slowly to the boil; This is a little more difficult mathe-  j<, made up into 100 gals. of starching longer prece of fabric 
ess than one hour. Undue haste matically than adding a definite per- 1; sad | ae 
. . . - s 114 ) 
nging the kettle up quickly will centage to the selling price and, as.a Goods should then be slightly con 
- — After dveing, cool matter of actual calculation. we multi ditioned ind eiven one run ona 2 1] Prices Paid for Seaming and 
slowly. Oftentimes washing off : a ioe oe Bs PAP re =o i 
eee “will eal nna We ply the selling price by the factor calender with two chilled rolls and Looping 
1ICKIN | yroduce poor res 3 ic rive » rcel re re } is ; | 
poor results. which gives us the percentage re three combination rolls \iter this Technical Editor 
were to tack a set of goods, quired on the selling price. For ex- process they should be allowed to \WWill vou kindly advise wus the 
¢ ae i a® - <f ° . | xX ‘ Ss 1S 1 
rem up, and still find you were ample, if we wish to make 10% on and then are ready for putting uy mount paid for seaming 8-thread silk 
xt g shady goods, I would look to the = selling rice of an article. we a ee 
ae a + & : Oo oO € Se Ing price oO an articie, We * + * and mercerized 42-gauge full-fash- 
uring. Also observe where the multiply the cost by 1.111 plus. It we TI f Kni 're ioned ladies’ stockings? Also price of 
a din a : E e . 7 4 ° » 2 46 2 s i 
are running in the kettle. If wish to make 20% on an article we 1eory 0 nitted Fabric looping the same, and greatly oblige. 
eces that are shady are run in’ must multiply the cost by 1.25. echnical Editor : (5952) 
me position each time, this will The method of getting this factor is We are enclosing a piece of a stock The prices paid seamers are prob- 
r} > . . 4 . ° : . . , a . cunaleane <3] . s : 
» give vou an idea if the dveing to subtract from the 100%, represent Th — oF = artificial lk ably the most flexible in all the prices 
faul ‘here ic < 7 aipcanes=._ 1S . . . . silk is printed about 18 or 201 ee ; : - ; 
ault. There is a bare possibility ing the selling price, the desired profit, eee ee ee Sok operations on full-fashioned 
he + | . : : 3 faire soe to each color. In the one part of the | ; 
——4 ep ie trouble might be due to car- sav 10%. This leaves 90% ot the 


- 


ng, but we do not think so. 
advise that look 


We 


you into the 


selling price as representing the cost 
In order to determine what factor the 


stocking you will notice the one thread 
torn off and you will see that the color 
that would run in was black and 


hosiery. In the first place, seaming is 


not merely the act of sewing up two 


selvages It must be soft, flat and 
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A By-Product 
of Wine 


[t is in the vineyards of France that one 
of the important Hevo Products has its 
beginning. After the wine is made it is 
stored in huge casks. On the sides of these 
casks beautiful crystals are formed. It is 
these crystals finely powdered that we offer 
the trade in our Half Refined Tartar. 


This product is used in mordanting. Its 
uniform strength together with its excel- 
lent working qualities make its use a matter 
of common sense and real economy. 


We will gladly supply liberal samples 
on request. 


PENETROL 
HEVO BRAND Products 


Half Refined Tartar Kier Oil 

Starch Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Scouring Oil Label Gum 

Printing Gum C Printing Gum 

No. 245 Scouring Oil 

Selling Agents for New England Selling Agents 

ae WATOON-PARKE COMPANY, 

Factory Bayonne, N. J 


99 JOHN ST‘NEW YORK 
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ALBINOL 


the Supreme 
TEXTILE SOAP 


Aniline Colors Dyestuffs | 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


Eugene Vellner 
1209-11-13 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





_— 





Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & C0., INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





165 High Street, Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers ot 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


| 
i 
| And Every Known Material from every part 
| of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
| ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties tor 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods 


i. 
We believe there is no problem in f 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


it 16 to 18 stitches per inch for a 
d stocking. It will readily be 
erstood that a machine running 10 


to 12 stitches on coarse goods—and 


will seam up fine goods that way 
ot watched—will seam more doz- 


er). per day than one on 16 to 18. 


[len again, some customers want the 
cerized part seamed with mercer- 
| yarn, and the silk part with silk, 
ch will cost more to seam. The 

wide awake manufacturer would not 

make the seamer change her yarn to 
silk and then back to mercerized yarn, 
etc., but would arrange for some girls 
to seam the mercerized parts and 
ers the silk parts, paving them ac- 
dingly, and so avoiding loss of time 
and production; also the much higher 
rate he would have to pay. Figuring 
ior the inquirer a silk and mercerized 
garter top stocking, being seamed with 

ercerized or silk straight through, 
price paid seamers is 

: If the hose was all silk, 

2zoc; if the hose was 5-thread, mer- 

cerized garter top, 23c; all silk 25c 
per dozen 


the average 
1 


ibout 15'%4e. 


The prices paid for loop- 
ing do not vary so much and would be 
15 c to. 416 © per dozen 


* + 
Mixing Rayon and Worsted 
editor : 

Can you give me any information 
is to the best method of mixing arti- 
feial silk and one-quarter blood, or 
sos. quality wool, : mixture ? 
Will regilling the artificial silk injure 
it in any way? What kind of draw- 
ing machinery will give best results ? 
\ny information will be much ap 
preciated (5663) 

lhe best method of mixing. arti- 
ficial silk and one-quarter blood wool 


sin top torm. 


lechnical 


50/50 


If a 50/50 mixture is 
desired, put up the same number of 
ends back of the first preparer gill box 
ind gill as for straight worsted. Then 
put the product of the first preparer 
through the second preparer in the 
ordinary and put 
through finisher gilling and put up in 
top form. 


way. Recomb 


lf such an even mix is not required, 
the mixing may be done by putting 
through three series of gillings. This, 
of course, does not make anywhere as 
even a top, but it has the advantages 
of not losing the extra noilage which, 
of course, occurs if the stock is re- 
ombed. 

the inquirer wishes to mix the 

artificial silk and wool in stock form 
ind spin on the woolen system, the 
best place to mix it is in the batch as 
lor all woolen stock, making the lay- 
ers thin and being very careful to take 
n the side of the pile as it is put 
igh the preparatory machinery. 
egilling artificial silk certainly will 
injure it somewhat, cutting the stock 
making neps. Skill in handling, 
owever, can reduce this injury to a 
small degree. 

in answer to the question as to what 


is the best tvpe of drawing machinery 
to give the best results, it is impos 
Sie to answer unless the kind of 
= 


k used, and the method by which 


the varns being spun is definitely 
known. 
There have been a great many 


people who have endeavored to mix 
artificial silk with wool without tak- 
ing extra care, and invariably it has 
brought trouble and 
Only by the best of experience and 
painstaking effort can a result be ob 
tained which will give not only a good 


yarn but a minimum of waste 
* * *x 


Night Work a Detriment 
Editor, TextTiLe WorLp: 


stock 


spoiled 


I have read with much interest the 
editorial in your 
headed “Is This a Cure 
duction ?” 

This is a subject that naturally has 
to be approached with some delicacy, 
but as undoubtedly 
have to be done along this line to pre 
vent the evil 
industry is made to suffer | am in 
clined to think that you would be tak 
ing a constructive step in pushing the 


issue of Dec. 19 


tor Overpro 


something will 


trom which the entire 


idea. 

While T can readily appreciate that 
so long as labor is plentiful there are 
a good many mills who find it eco 
nomical to run both day and night, | 
very much doubt if in the long run 
the outcome from it (certainly in the 
majority of cases) is anything like as 
heneficial as is generally supposed 


To run a plant both day and night is 


demoralizing, especially to the phys 
ical condition of the plant, ind not 
only has its etfect in the quality of 
goods turned out but, as vou correctly 


1 
make an 


state in the editorial, tends to 
oversupply of merchandise that does 
more harm in its competitive effect 
upon the market and the selling price 
of the goods than any profit that could 
The fact 
manufacturers are 


possibly be derived from it. 
that suffi 
ciently near-sighted not to care what 
the effect is upon the other fellow, if 
they can get by with it and make a 
profit, is in my opinion a very insidi 
ous and thoroughly wrong impression 

Taking its effect upon the industry 
whole, I venture the assertion 
that for every dollar made in_ profit 
from this extra night work there is in 
the long run a loss of more than that 
amount in its effect upon the market 
and the prices at which the goods are 


some 


as a 


sold, so that in the long run instead 
of being an advantage it is a positive 
detriment that surely ought in some 
way to be avoided. 
Yours very truly, 
(C. D. 146). 


Technical Editor. TEXTILE 


WORLD: 
The special report on cotton 
compiled by you at our request, 
has been duly received. The text 


was covered very thoroughly and 
clears up many points in question. 


We wish to thank vou for your 
hearty co-operation. 


Yours very truly. 
HOOVER COMPANY 
W. ( Davidson 


Engineering Department 


THE 





Process for Piece Mercerizing 
Rayon Mixture Cotton Goods 


MANCHESTER, EN 


Jan »- Fogo 

Editor, TEXTILE Wor-p 

My attention has been call 
interesting article in your jo 
(“Field for Mercerized \ 
Rayon Mixtures?”’, issu tL 
26). in which vou make reference 
mixture cloth ot artificial silk 
cotton, and suggest that met ed 
yarn is likely to prove of growing 
interest in the field of artificial 


novelties. 
Might I point out that an eminent 

British chemist, Mr. W Mars! 
PoC) oP as 


that acetyl-cellulose silk, unlike 


recently discovered 


other artificial silks, is practical 
unatfected by strong caustic soda 
nerce?r Ins Sstrenyg h at ordi 
temperature, and has _ patent 
process by which artificial s 


cotton Can be 


and then 


piece piece merece! ( 
finished ? 

It 1s obvious that this 1s very 
rreat advance, as not o1 ly 
unlimited number of effects be pri 
luced, but als« eans a great sav 
ng o time ind ihou ind on 
pecial machinery equired for the 


purpos¢ . 


[he American Patent N 


Book on Hydrogen Peroxide 
Kditor 

Can you supply me 
nm the manutacture ot 
peroxide ? 


echnical 
with a treatise 
hvdrogen 
( 5061 ) 

lo the writer’s knowledge, there are 
no books specializing on the manufac 
ture of hydrogen peroxide. The vari 
ous books on industrial chemistry de 
vote some space to this subject, but 
it is very limited Phe three methods 
in vogue at the utilize 
barium 
and an_ electrolytic 


prepare hydrogen 


present time 


peroxide, sodium peroxide, 
procedure. lo 
peroxide iS: Very 
simple, but the stabilizing is another 
matter, each manufacturer guarding 
his formula with the utmost care 

* * * 


Streaked Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing you some silk half 
hose that are streaked. They were 
dyed in a rotary dyeing machine. Can 
you give us any idea as to what the 
trouble is ? (5656) 
From the appearance and feel of 


these hose, we would sav the whole 


trouble lies in the fact that they have 
been too long in the dve bath Pos 
eit ttianw Asn cativec ac thaglare of 
erent shades. If so. the prolonged 
¢ : the th would 

; , P 

¢ in t1 

19 to 200 dee. | \n excess of lt 
n the bath will cause cloudines 





New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & 
Fourth 


Nagle Co., $24 
Ave., New York City. 


GoULp e uel [Engineering ¢ 

New York, New \ S330 

sis the see d edit his n 

\ was first publish 1921. \ 
uuld is vice-president ot the Fuel Eng 
ce! or Cx of New York, and he ha 

written his book not tor experien 


engineers but tor the ordinary busine 


in who has something to do with the 


urchase of coal The more important 


tacts and principles regarding coal values 
? 


+ ' ' W ’ ] 
stated 1 Plam, Nol 


ul technical lat 


Wmportant revision 1 the 


w work 1s the addition of a new chay 


] 
ie 


embodies detat 


( 


analysis of the bituminous coal n 


wok ‘ ( 
( Retailing ( es VI bv rie 
ne author thre thers bei Reta 
| F ine Retail \ferchandisu 
P le anid | 1 based . 
xter ce imve ‘ le under 
1 pt neiples ( 1 etal st 
( n funeti ithe ut] i 
} Wledge the ¢ perati numb 
the leadin lepartme ; f 


epal 
a 


Active Cotton Spindles 


WASHINGTON, I). ( Phe Depa 
ment ot Commeres announces tha 
according to pre liminary hgures 37 
885.488 cotton spinning spindles wer: 


in place in the United States on Dei 


I. 1925, of which 33,000,874 were 


operated at some time during th 


month, compared with 32,892,324 tor 
November, October 


32,425,200 tor 


JELSS5T.030 tor September, 31,209,711 


+ 
: 
| 


for August, 31,760,596 for July, an 
1924. The 


spinning 


32,720,508 tor 
total 
spindles in place, the 


December, 
number of 


cotton 
number active, 


the number of active spindle hour 


and the average spindle hours pet 
spindle in place, by states, are show: 


in the following statement 


Spinning spindles 
in thousands) 


Active spindle hours 
for December 


orate Rolie | Average 
In place d oS Total } per 
Dec. 31 | “he ora" | spindle 
Dec 

j in place 
U.S 37,885) 33,000|8, 271,576,487 218 
Cotton-grow'g! 17,751, 17,191|5,097,347,827 287 
New England.| 18,184, 14,167/2,799,854,789 154 
All other 1,949 1,642 374,373,871) 192 
Ala 1,438] 1,411| 426,273,299] 296 
Conn 1,193! 1,054 212,265,416) 178 
Ga 2,877 2,785) 820,395,351 285 
Me 1,128! 1,003] 147,244,508 130 
Mass 11,585! 8,635/1,698,639,281| 147 
N.H 1,445} 1,074) 231,143,415) 160 
N.J 512 478} 105,936,228) 207 
N.Y 991 77: 181,126,592) 183 
N. ( 6,057| 5,8061,699, 223,955 281 
Pa 153 133| 26,737,859) 174 
R. 1 2.685 2,216) 493,074,081) 154 
S. 5,329 5 ,289)1,670, 809,443) 314 
Tenr 552 511) 143,500,397| 260 
La 239 225! 66,647,666) 278 
711 691) 147,696,653 208 

All other 983 


820! 200,862,343 204 
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LANE CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


Have stood the exactions of all departments of 
the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 


become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 





All metal galvanized. A solution to the dye 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
house problem. 
TRUCK & BASKET FRAME. 
LANE TRUCK. With slight modifications this cut 
illustrates the general construc- 
igh easy running, smooth tion of all Lane truck and basket 
arrier, but built for heavy duty frames. Lightness, flexibility, 
work. Lane casters equipped with wonderful strength secured by 
ing guards prevent clogging this construction. 
Write for Catalog No. 90 
1} 
|| 
| 
W.T.LANE & BROS.— Manuf —POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y | 
ee j anufacturers [a 
| 
j 
L 








AN UP-TO-1926 NECESSITY 


tor Modern Bleacheries and Dyehouses 


Perkins Bin Piler 


BIDWELL PATENTS) 


Piles or plaits cloth or yarns into 
bins, tanks, or vats. 


No Snarling 
No Knotting 


Does away with hand labor. 
Assures more uniform process- 
ing. 








REAR LEFT VIEW OF 
PERKINS BIN PILER 
showing traverse screw and 


pot-eve holder. EFFICIENT--ECONOMICAL 








| 
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COTTON 


| ] 


New Construction and Additions 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. The Strowd 
Holcombe Cotton Mills Co. will start full 
operations about April 1, it is an 
inced by an official of the company. 
\pproximately $350,000 has been invested 
new machinery for the manufacture 
sheeting and cotton flannels. The 
mill will have an initial equipment of 
8,500 spindles and 250 looms. 


PRATTVILLE, ALA. The Autauga Cot 
ton Mills, which have installed 250 new 
replacing old ones, are preparing 
for the electrification of the whole plant. 


1 
fooms 


UNIONTOWN, ALA. The addition to 

New Canebrake Cotton Mills is near 
ing completion. It is said that some new 
machinery will be purchased, although 
most of the equipment will be shipped 
from the plant of the California Cotton 
Mills Co., Oakland, Cal., which pur 
chased the Alabama mill last fall. 


NEWNAN, Ga. The organization of 
the new cotton mill, 
vious issue of 


announced in a pre 
TEXTILE Worn, — is 
going forward steadily. A. W. Arnall, 
treasurer of Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga.; 
ludge R. W. Freeman, president of the 
Newnan Cotton Mills; Roy N. Cole of 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., and other influ 
tial citizens of Newnan and _ vicinity 
ive interested themselves in the pro 
posed new mill. While plans are tenta 
tive as yet, it is understood that the or- 
ganizers are considering installing 10,000 
ndles and supplementary equipment to 
eave some heavy cotton fabric and will 
uld a complete mill with village for 
mployes at a site to be selected soon. 
New Beprorp, Mass. It is reported 
the New Bedford Cotton Mills 
rp. is planning an extension to its 
iving department that calls for an ad 
ion 75 x 400 ft., the building to be 
story high, of saw-tooth roof con 
ion. 


tMONT, N. C. The 
nt Fabric Co., 
ng mill here, 


plant of the 
the new fancy goods 
is nearing completion 


CHINA GROVE, N.C. The China Grove 
n Mills Co. will double its capacity, 
ling to announced decision of the 

of directors, following the annual 

ng. The spindleage will be doubled 

n expenditure of approximately 

S850). 000 \ five per cent semi-annual 
was declared at the meeting 


voop, N. ¢ The Norwood Mfg 
is completed the installation of 
ew machinery for the purpose of 
g higher grade yarns in its plant 


sEBORO, N. C. The Roseboro Mills, 
ive been chartered with authorized 
'f $400,000, of which $100,500 has 
ibscribed by Troy I. Herring, G. 
r, O. E. Underwood, D. R. Tart, 
eral others, all of ki s¢ boro, N. ( : 


ESVILLE, N. C. The Paola Cotton 
Inc., have installed three addi 
ards and ao 


in their plant 


mplete new opening 


previous mention of project. 


TEXTILE 





NEWS 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. The new mill 
building which will be constructed for the 


Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc. at the 
southeast corner of Kensington Ave. and 
Buckius St., Frankford, designed by 
S. A. Stoneback, will be of brick and 
steel construction, two stories, on an ir 
regularly shaped lot. Estimates have al 
ready been received. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A new mill at 
Wayne, Mich., near Detroit, has been 
bought by the L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, 
manufacturers of fabric belting and 
tapes. It will be used largely for prox 
essing sealdedge, the weaving being don 
at the Philadelphia and North Wales, 
Pa., plants, for the present at least 


Cuester, Pa. The proposed expan 
sion program of the Chester Lace ( 
for which bids are being received up to 
Feb. 1, will consist of four new build 
ings, comprising two-story 
winding mill, 50 x 990 ft 


and basement 
* two-story and 
58 x 300 ft.: two 
plant, 
and basement 
l of brick and 
Heckman & Le 
Philadelphia, are architects. 


basement weave shed, 


story and basement _ finishing 
56x 135 ft.; and one-story 
bleachery, 45 x 100 ft., al 
reinforced col 


Maistre, 


icrete, 


Fort Mitr, S. C. The plant of the 
Fort Mill Mfg. Co. will be enlarged, ac 
cording to a recent announcement whicl 
states that the extent of the expansior 
will depend upon the town’s ability t 
supply water. The Fort Mill plant will 
not be equipped for the manufacturs f 
rayon mixed goods as previously reported 
under consideration, but production will 
ginghams to sheeting 
Between 50 and 70 new houses will be 
erected in the Fort Mill village, accord 
reports 


be changed from 


ng to latest 


GREENVILLE, S. C Che plant of the 
Piedmont Plush Mills is nearing compl 
tion and thi 
will start soon 


installation of macl 


Fact and Gossip 
(CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ According to 

the product of Mill No. 3 

Highland Park Mfg. Co. will be change 
rom ginghams to dobby goods as 


p ct. 


is the necessary changes can be mad 
Ciirresipe, N. C. It is reported 
the Cliffside Mills, ving 
ers, are installing some new mat 
for the manufacture of towels 


TURNERSBURG, N. ( D. M. Aus! 


ham manufactur 


trustee, sold the property of the Laura 
Ellen Watts Cotton Mill Co. on Jan. 18 
the mill bringing only $19,000 and tl 


store and other) property $1,600 


bought by P. C. Jurn 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Clark Br 
Co., Ine., formerly located at 2 
\merican St., cotton twine, mop 
and flax twine and cordage, has moved 

34 N. Front St., where larger 
available. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Phe Wal 
Mills Co., Manayunk, has sold its mill 


ties are 


and is going of business 
BRATTLEBORO. V4 An injunetior 
der restraining the Fort) Dumme Mi 
from putting into effect the amendment 
adopted at the mec held Ta ] 1 


served on Clerk Harold | Whitt 
the Fort) Dummer Corporation, — last 


week Wim H Proctor, ot Br ittlebor: 
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Li Beller Tubrication at Less Cost per month \W 


Lubricant Should Be a Worker 
Not a Waster 


No need to tolerate wasteful liquid oil that 





runs away from bearings—leaving them 
unprotected from wear and tear of friction 
and costing vou good money for cloth 
spoiled by oil stains as well as wasted 
lubricant. 


Get the worker— 


VA 
TRADE MARK & 4. 


NON-FE 


UNITED STATES 





2 REGISTERED IN 


SD OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


which stavs in bearings— 





and keeps down wear and power 





loss— 


which keeps off the goods— 





and reduces oil stained spoilage. 





The unusual adhesiveness of NON- 
FLUID OTL insures constant protec- 
tion against friction and power loss 


and every drop lubricates—it stays in the 
bearing until entirely used up. 
Phe use of NON-FLUID OIL, 
loss from oil stains—it stays put 
bearings and off the goods. 
Most large mills use NON-FILUID 
OIL, having made thorough tests. If 


AV( vids 
in the 


you haven't tried it send coupon 
for free testing sample and_ bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Please send bulletin ‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
NON-FLUID OIL for purp: 


O PICKERS 
CL} CARDS TWISTER RINGS 
CO SPINNING FRAMES ] BALL BEARINGS 


and samples of 
ses chec ked bel w 


LOOM SHAFTING 
MOTORS 


}) CHAIN DRIVES 


NAME 





NAME 


MILI 
| NER cin caitntbinnns 


Nan YORK 7 NEW aoa uttottns Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 202 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y KS: NEWARK, NJ. 
Warehouses: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


CHICAGO, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
PROVIDENCE, Rl. 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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“HURRICANE” Machinery 











THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY 
Stokley St. above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 


HURRICANE 


Ideal Drying Every Day H ne } 
x iD 7 a tie ' 








Booklet 


For Jersey No. 1223 


and sweater 
cloths. 


Type MK Combination Fulling 
and Scouring Machine 





(Patented) 


Especially adapted for knit goods of all kinds 


Handles as low as 15% wool successfully. 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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Figure the Saving 


The capacity of the Rome Monel Rotary 
machine is 800 pounds a day. You 
know what your requirements are. How 
many machines would you need? 

We will tell you what the machines 
cost. It will then be a simple matter to 
discover how short a time will be re- 
quired for the savings to pay for the 
machines. 

We know you're due for a surprise and 
remember—this machine is second to 
none. It has a monel cylinder and heavy 
monel outer shell with bronze heads, is 
smoothly machined and finished, and is 
sturdy enough for the hardest service. 


ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
ROME, GA. 








Design and Construction | 


Paddle and Rotary Hosiery 
Dyeing and Bleaching . F 
Machines - 7 
CIRCULATING TYPE mah Sane eae 
For Yarns and Raw Stock Toweling and 
Cloth Dyeing Machines 


Drying Machines 


Underwear in the Piece 


FABRICATED FROM ACID-PROOF METAL, THE 
BEST METAL FOR DYEING MACHINERY 


Can Furnish Monel Metal Machines If Preferred 
Trucks, Buckets and Dippers Made of Acid-Proof 
Metal 


Durable, Rigid, Efficient and Neatness in Appearance 
Motor, Belt or Chain Driven 


CHARLES CHRSTOS MACHINE COMPANY 


(Dyeing and Drying Machinery Division) 
Stokley St. and Hunting Park Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Convincing Proof Upon Request 


Dyeing. Drying. Bleaching and Carbonizing 
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Mill News—Continued 


plan and who subsequently resigned 
a director, is the plaintiff. Mr. 
ctor states that under the reorganiza- 
plan, through which the Valley 
ls Co. would have a controlling in- 
st, his 55 shares of common stock, 
a par value of $100 each, would be 
red and common. stock of no par 
ie substituted, subject to second pre- 
red stock. He declares the plan is 
iwtul. 


WOOL 


Fact and Gossip 
is Cop, The Dent Woolen 


Co. has been placed in the hands of co- 


CONN. 


receivers Frank P. Wilder, of Bridge- 
port, and Adelbert Skene, of Stamford, 
by a decision handed down in the Su- 


rr Court at Bridgeport by Judge 


Leonard J. Nickerson. Joseph Shapiro, 

is counsel for the creditors, is con- 
fident the company will emerge from its 
present difficulties. Attorney Max Spelke, 


Stamford, is representing the com- 


SANGERVILLE, ME. 


the Old 


It is reported that 
Frown (Maine) Woolen Co. has 
sht the Old Colony Woolen Mills, in 
Sangerville, and that a son of F. W. 
superintendent of the Old Town 
Mills, will be manager of the 
| plant. 


Sanger- 


RCESTER, Mass. It is reported that 
en machinery may be installed in a 


tion of the plant of the Royal Wor 


] 


cester Corset Co., of which George E. 
Duffy was recently elected president, 
ceeding David Hale Fanning. 
Crayton, N. J. Interests connected 
with the Cooper-Watts Cotton Co., 


perating a local mill, headed by Walter 
C. and William P. Watts, have or- 
eanized the Clayton Woolen Mills, Inc., 
with capital of 500 shares of stock, no 
ar value, to operate a local plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


nkruptcy 


In the voluntary 
petition of the 
‘| ing Co. of 


Lehigh 
Philadelphia, Trenton 
and Rush St., woolen and merino 
spinners, statement showed debts 
isted of unsecured claims of $114,- 

$83, secured claims, $34,000, and smaller 
including taxes and wage claims; 

ts of $105,500, including real estate. 
John J. Haney, 


president of the company. 


Petition was signed by 


iT 1C¢ 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

Ara. The Davis & Alcott 
as purchased 40 200-needle knitting 
nes, with fashion mark, reduced 
ind mechanical latch open attach- 
cost around $35,000. The 
installed in the 
erected at Ninth 


IADSDEN, 


They 
machines will be 
mill now being 


sardner Sts 


\ncetes, Cat. J. E. Watte, of 
EK. Watte Co., Chicago, IIl., and 
Stewart, formerly manager of the 
In Knit Mills, St. Louis, 
a substantial inter- 
the Pacific Knitting Mills, Inc., in 
\ngeles. At the annual stockhold- 
eting on Jan. 12 both were elected 
ibership on the board of directors. 
C. Bentz and John H. Jeffers are 


Goods 


ave purchased 


ites previous mention of project. 


retaining their interest in the company 
and they, with L. Bentz, constitute the 
balance of the board. Herman Ast, for- 
merly superintendent of the Lincoln Knit 
Goods Mills, has also bought some stock 
and has been made superintendent of 
operations in Los Angeles. About 10,000 
sq. ft. additional space has been leased in 
the building in which the Pacific Knitting 
Mills operate and new machinery pur 
chased in expectation of doubling their 
bathing suit business this year. The J. E. 
Watte Co. intends to sell Pacific Knitting 
Mills merchandise, which consists of 
bathing suits and sweaters, direct from 
the mill, and also intends to carry a stock 
in Chicago. 

*AVERILL Park, N. Y. The Faith 
Knitting Co. has completed construction 
of its two-story addition 
started in the fall. 


which was 


*OzonE Park, L.I., N. Y. The addi- 
tion to the plant of the Merit Hosiery 
Co., Inc., for which plans have 
filed, will be a five-story reinforced 
concrete building, 45x185 ft., duplicat 
ing the present structure. The build 
ing will approximately $200,000 
and the new machinery, which has been 
ordered, will cost in the 
of $700,000. In addition to 75 full 
fashioned knitting machines, the com 
purchased looping, 
dyeing and finishing equipment 


N. ce: The Vanee 
begun the construc 

tion of an addition to its plant which will 
practically double the capacity. It is 
reported the extension will cost $50,000. 


been 


cost 


neighborhood 


pany has seaming, 


KERNERSVILLE, 
Knitting Co. has 


*VALDESE, N. C. 
ting machines to be 
Martinat 
groups of 


The 20 new knit 

installed in the 
Mills will arrive in 
four, the first shipment be 
ing expected in a few days. 


He ysiery 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Largo Hosiery 
Mills, 2080 Wheatsheaf Lane, a concern 


which started business several months 
ago, has 18 machines in operation to 
which more will be added from time 


to time, eventually 
to 25 or more. 


bringing their total 
It is a partnership com- 
posed of Harry Largman, who is treas 
urer of Largman Gray Co., 
Ave. & M St. 


hosiery 


Torresdale, 
full-fashioned — silk 
manufacturers, and Joseph 
Largman, president of the same concern 
They are manufacturing = children’s 
three-quarter hose. At the present 
time goods are being sold direct. Robert 
Phillips is superintendent and also does 
the buying. The mill 
power which they buy. 


uses electric 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Burlington Hos 
iery Mills, of the Marshall Field Corp., 
Kensington Ave. & O  St., 
turers of women’s and men’s 
and full-fashioned hosiery, are now ope- 
rating their 28  full-fashioned 
machines, 110 Banner, 111 ribbers, 25 
Scott & Williams and 12 
chines on seamless lines. 
their 


manutac- 


seamless 
besides 


sewing ma- 
They have re- 
seamless equip- 


cently increased 


ment. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Quaker Hosiery 
Co., 22nd St., & Lehigh Ave., full- 
fashioned silk hosiery manufacturers, is 
starting the installation of 
finishing equipment, 
of eventually 
dyeing. 


dyeing and 
with the 
doing all of 


intention 


their own 


*ALLENTOWN, Pa. The American 
Rayon Products Corp. (not the Ameri- 
Silk Co., as 


can Rayon s formerly re- 
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A DISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED C. P. CASTOR OIL 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 
A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS 


These facts explain concisely the prefer 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 


ica’s foremost dyehouses. 


1 Sit - 
nce Lol 


among Amer 












\dapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi 





tions, our product gives to the user 


absolute safety 
for quality production. 


1 


Vhe followin Y Vital reasol 







& tell you why AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit i: profitabl 


fitably with 
your dyehouse requirements— 


A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 


gives it an urtusual degree of solubility, forming a 
clear solution m every concentration with either hot 





MPU UUM UA A 


or cold water. 


Dam Sa 


Being acid 


hard wat. (also inorganic) and high tempera 
ture dve liquors. It will not separate out 


and linn of, it resists extreniely 








acids 





D 


MTT Mn Lk cee 









of solution 






and 


form insoluble scums in the 


Glauber's salts, added to the dve bath, even in 







large 


amounts, will not “break the oil.” 


Important in certain 


his is extremely 


proc esses of dyeing. 


Two added features of 
TEXTOL OIL are its freed 


ws de 






eae 


\MALIE SULPHO 


from stickiness and 


pe Nata to leave il : na l lo) 5 On the 
1 


goods due to rancidity. These 





are common complaints 
with the 







} ' 
usual sulphonated ( tor oils 


turkey red 
oils, ete. 


FOR BEBT DYEING RESULTS INSIST ON 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


ITS COST IS LESS 


CUO ULL ULL bbl de 











L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Ave. 
New York City. 








Sonneborn Brothers 


Southwestern Distributors Dallas, Texas 


at a 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the 
- textile trade. 

Produced in the most modern and perfectly 

controlled plant in existence. 

The result of over 20 years study and experi- 

ence in the production of textile starch and its 
' gases. 

Combines quality, uniformity and economy. 

We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 

standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Distributors 
New York — Cedar Rapids, lowa — New Orleans 
hern Representatives 


N. E. Representatives: 
Marble Nye Compa 


To obtain 


SERVICE 


Send for 


Jennings & Gompany, Inc. 
93 Broad St., 


Boston 
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USE 
“CAMEL” 


DYES fast to light 


Level Dyeing Direct Colors 


SOL-AMIDINE GRAY 2 GL 
SOL-AMIDINE VIOLET R 
SOL-AMIDINE BLUE 2 GL 


for cotton, silk and artificial silk 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Branches & Warehouses 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 





“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 















COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitriol) 
For Dyeing & Finishing of Textiles 


The efficiency of Copper 
Sulphate as a re-agent de- 
pends upon its purity and 
the copper content. 


“TRIANGLE” BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE is 
99% PURE 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


Refiners 


25 Broad St. AN K New York 
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Mill News—Continued 


has purchased the plant of the 
Berger Shoe Co. at 735 Pittston 


St d is planning to move equipment 
the present plant at 749 Pittston 
st the recently acquired building 


capacity will be increased. 


ANON, Pa. John F. Taylor, of 


\ York, has taken title to the G. 
Lichtenthaler tract on Weidman 
St ar Second St., for $4,890 for the 


se of, erecting a_ full-fashioned 
mill there. Half of the pur- 
price is to be paid by local mer 
and citizens through the Cham 
Commerce. It is said machinery 
ready been ordered and that work 
new plant will be 


her permits 


started as 
s weat 


\DING, Pa. The Reading Maid 
Mill plans to start operations 

Feb. 1, with an equipment of 28 
ishioned machines. J. William 
superintendent of the Vertex 

fosiery Mills, Inc., of Weissport, Pa., is 


superintendent 


SKING SPRINGS, Pa. One-half of 
rst unit of the new local branch 
f the H. W. Anthony Co., the 
ng now under construction, is ex 
ted to be ready for the installation 
juipment by Feb. 1 and to be in 
tion by the first of March. Plans 
a plant composed of five units 
five-acre tract fronting on the 
nm Valley division of the Read 
R. R. and the R. & C. 
Reading R. R., which the company 
purchased. his plant Is to de 
s a branch of the H. W. Anthony 
1 1 entirely to the manu 
f full-fashioned hosiery 


branch ot 


SprInNG City, Pa The Schuylkill 
lley Mulls, Ine., are asking bids on 
ral contract for a three-story brick 
8+ x 90 ft., to cost about $45, 
OO. | \. Muhlenberg, Reading, Pa., 


Fact and Gossip 
a, N. ¥ Textile mills here wall 


1 to grant a 15% wave increase 
ploves in the near tuture, according 
R. White, organizer of the | | 
vl is in charge of union work 

ALPINE, N. C Phe Glenn Al 


H s1ery Mills, Inc., have been 
la charter to manufacture and sell 
and all knitted goods, with au- 
| capital of $50,000, of which 
) has been subscribed by N. ©. Pitts, 
Butler and C. V. Lael, all of Glenn 


} 


ies SS The plant of the Troy 
g Mill Co. has been sold to A 


Capel, of Troy. The machinery 1s 


pura, Pa. It is reported the 
ality Hosiery Malls, formerly lo 
t 20460 EF. Erie Ave., where they 


tured full-fashioned hosiery, re- 
taken over by the Shaughnessy 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., to be 


is a branch plant, will be located 
ear future at North and Herbert 


DELPHTA, PA Phe mill building 
de of B St., north of Allegheny 
na lot 49 x 167 ae has been 
by the Mammoth Hosiery Mills, 


turers of ladies’ full-tashioned 


revious rgention of project 


} 


hosiery, being a conveyance of the prop 
erty in which they have been located 
heretofore. 





New Construction and Additions 

ALBANY, ALA. It is reported that 
plans are under way for the early « 
struction of an addition to the rear of the 
mill of the Alabama Textile Co., to pr 
vide for a 50% increase in capacity 


StroupspurG, Pa. The Pocono Ribbot 
Mill has awarded a general contract t 
G. Alvin Shook, of Stroudsburg, for a 
two-story brick addition on South 10th 
St., 50 x 92 ft., estimated to cost $25,000, 
for which foundations will soon be laid 


Witkes Barre, Pa. The local mill 
formerly operated by Bamford Bros. un 
der the name Empire Silk Mill, has been 
rented by The Wilkes Barre Silk C 
which purchased it last spring, to a new 
firm known as the Wilkes Barre Weavy 
ing Co. The ribbon machinery has been 
removed and broad silk looms are now 
being installed. 


Fact and Gossip 

Connors, N. Y. A silk manufacturing 
firm of New York is seeking a site here, 
according to Mayor Cosgro, who stated 
negotiations are now under way for leas 
ing a building on Hudson Ave. to the 
company 


New Yorr, N. Y. The firm name of 
S. J. Levy has been changed to S. J 
Levy & Son, Richard S. Levy havi 
joined the business conducted by his 
father for many vears. They have moved 
from 71 Mercer St., to larger qu 
at 41-43 E. 28th St 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. An application f 
a charter of incorporation will be mace 
eb. 23, by Horace Linton, Clark Linton 
ind Harry A. Cills, for a company to be 
called Horace Linton & Bro., Inc 
manufacture ribbons and narrow fabrics 
This is an incorporation of the business 
conducted as Horace Linton & Br 306] 
Ruth St.. where they manufacturs 
and cotton narrow fabrics, ribbons, tape 


¢ 
t 


Emaus, Pa. H. D. Tremblau, Ine., is 
operating its mill on a full time schedule 





New Construction and Additions 
Be_mMont, N. ( Installation of ma 
chinery in the new plant of the Belm 


Processing Co., which will) mercerize 


bleach and dye single and ply yarns up 
to 100s, has been started, as the work on 


the buildings and village is practicall 
complete 

Mount Horry, N. C 
Yarn & Processing ( 
installation of a new warp mercerizing 
range and 


\mericat 


0 has ( mplete 


complementary equipment 
which will double its production of met 
cerized yarns 


Provipence, R. I. The Franklin Prov 
ess Co. has filed plans for improve 
ments in its mill on Eddy St., to include 
the installation of a mezzanine floor for 


1K reased working spact 


ProvipENcE, R. I. The United Stat 
Finishing Co. is laying foundations for 
its new office building, estimated to ¢ 
$15,000 








BLEACHERS! 


You can prevent Iron Stains in 
the Hier by Mixing in the Charge 


Extractol J wn 
Extracto] M .j,.wa.- 


\\ rite us for 


working ampl and direc 
tions, telling 1 


1 


running 


Southeastern Chemical Works 


Mfgrs. of Oils for Textile and Paper Industries 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Pa 
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> Why not use FAROXAN ? 
Save the goods and insure results 
by putting PAROXAN in the 
soap bath. The finisher who tries 
PAROXAN on worsteds, wool 
ens, felts, mohair and cotton 
goods knows the saving in time, 
abor, soap and fuel. Level dye 
ing and no oil or grease spots 


when PAROXAN is used. 





Write for 
informative literature. 


Discholl 


COIN 


HUDSON S17 


W YORIN NY 
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SARGEN1 


Wool Washing Ma 


STRIP CUTTING [|| Whether it’s 1,500 or 25,000— 


The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is No matter what amount of off the liquor is no unusu 
steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 


| 1] - r r : r : : ’ > ce y s 

tions. Economical production of the strip consumed | | wool you wash daily, if It's occurrence when Sargent W: 
- meenere of ~~ flags, clothing, corsets, rib- i}| between 1,500 and 25,000 lbs. W ashing Machines are use 
ons, tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and 1 co » T T ] ced} s itc 
roll-winding machine -CAMACHINE for short. there is a Sargent Wool Wash- When sediment gathers, it c: 
Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type ag Machine to do i work, be removed and clean a! 
6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll and do it more economically can be introduced into t 
requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. and with greater speed than Side Settling Tanks with 
If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market | J | vou have been making. either of these operations de- 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices ¢ s x . - ° ° 
and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE 7 he steep inclined, multiple laying the washing process. 
best suited to your needs. Complete literature is yours | hoppe b S < 
for a postal card; the suggestions you get from it may iI) 10f I er ottoms on ¢ argent 
be worth dollars and cents to you Suspended Rake Models 34 
and 35 add 30% totheliquor that gives the best results i 
C A E RO N capacity and permit the ma- the carding and spinning oper- 

M I chine to be operated practical- ations and produces the best 
MACHINE COMPANY i ly 14 longer before the liquor i 


WH woolens and worsteds. A line 
HTH UH 61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN,N.Y. is spent. 

















Let us tell you further h: 
you can obtain that clean wool 


















































to us will bring our catalog 
Anentire day’s run without and much additional infor- 


a | Ss top Pp i n gz t h e mac h i ne to d raw mat ic yn. 
i | [ abana | C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CorP.., Graniteville, Mass. 






































_ J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


FACTORS 


Commission ASerchants | 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue | 
NEW YORK 


Fift y Union Square 


New York 


———— |. F.DOMMERICH&CO. 


‘Finance accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 








NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 


O WHY You FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
NEED THEM Thibets Uniform Cloths | 254 Fourth Avenue 
When you need them— 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 








whether it is a Hank counter 

a TALBOT MILLS NEW YORK 

a Pick counter you will find ' 

those made by this company Established over 85 Years 

the most dependable and — 
accurate. 

Have you seen the double Trade Mark Registered 

pick counter made by Root. 


Send for our catalog 


The Root Company 
Bristol, Conn. 


Sout! Representative 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK © 


—— 


O ESTABLISHED 1857 
O Broadcloths Velours 





Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


New York—Boston 
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\Vomen’s Wear Makes 


: Progress Slowly 


Gradual Business for Spring 
Favors Sheen Twills—Meet- 


ing Silk Competition 

Progress in women’s wear is grad- 
but in some quarters fairly defi- 

It is difficult to pick out the 
ne or two outstanding fabrics for 
ring and because of the resulting 
incertainty there are many garment 
ikers who will not go forward with 


nite 


Lc. 


their spring preparations. Those who 
ive made their decisions favor the 
sheen twill for much of their business 

coats, suits and dresses and they 
ok for gray, rose, green and blue, 
together with the pastel shades to take 
leading places in the color scheme. 
to taking 
definite action and as a result no sec- 
ond hand accumulations are being 
built up to satisfy the last minute call 
when it may be too late to get goods 
through the looms. Belief 
unong that garment trade 
business will move along gradually 
ulminating in a fairly active interest 
In spring goods during March. 


| 


obbers also seem averse 


is strong 


sellers 


Competition with silks is the sea- 
son's most pertinent problem and the 
erowing success is noted of the sheer 
novelties which are closely allied to 


"1 





— silks in their feel, appearance, drape 
and style inspiration. Competition on 
novelties will of course be keen for 
the big staple mills are going further 

nd further each season into highly 

styled fabrics. The problem of car 

rying along a big mass production on 

fancies when garment makers are 

huving close to their needs, is one to 

1ue | tux the most skilled merchant and 
inutacturer. 

here is no reason to expect fall 

ison openings of women’s wear for 

od number of weeks vet. The Ameri- 


n Woolen Co. may act in Dept. 4 











near the end of February. But the 

——= lines which will appear before March 
ll be limited in number. 

e 7, 9 T | 

; Women’s Wear N otes 

\mong the outstanding develop- 

nts for spring are the following 

ee characteristic trends, according 

the Fashion Service Department of 

Botany Worsted Mills: 1. The 

sa coat, which contrasts definitely 

a the plain or novel fabric of the 

ss_ beneath. 2. Exactly matched 

= saa t or cape with the dress, in self- 

a tone or one, two or three related 

-O-. des. 3. Sharply contrasted coat 

dress, with hat and accessories 


ctly matched to one or the other. 
vane three trends unmistakably up- 
OR ae | the ensemble idea without lit- 
re | interpretation,” the company 


TEXTILE 


states. “Luxurious, smooth-face cloths 


continue in both formal and sports 
wear. Chief among these are the 
cashmeres and various weights ot 


suede-finish fabric. Following close- 
ly are the lustrous twills in both plain 
worsted and the rayon mixtures, and 
superfine reps.are found in all rep 
resentative collections.” 


x *. 32 


William Wilfling, until the change, 
president and manager of the Quality 
Piece Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. L, 
has added to the statf 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., where 
he will superintend the dyeing and 


been of the 


He was form- 
erly with the Botany Worsted Mills. 


finishing of worsteds. 


* * * 


El. A. 


moved from 50 Union Square to the 


Caesar & Co., factors, have 


new building at 244 Madison Ave., 
at 38th Street. The new location 
places them at a strategic point for 
access to the women’s wear trades. 
The house was founded in 1887 at 
454 Broome Street. 
* *« * 

Donald C. Mitchell of the Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co. was reelected 
president of the Tolland County 


\ssociation, 
at the annual meeting held in Hart 
ford last week. 


(Conn.) Manutacturers’ 


ee ae 
Kdwin C. Parker is connected with 
the style department of Terhune, 


Yereance & Wolff. 


IF. & H. Sports Fabric Book is 
Issued 

The spring, 
[dition of Fabries & Colors 
published for the information of the 


1926, Sports labries 


which 1s 


sales and advertising staffs of retail 
stores was issued last week by the 
Forstmann & Huffmann Co. rhe 


regular edition, embodying the range 


of more dressy fabrics, will be pub 
In commenting on the 
sports fabrics, the Forstmann & Huff 


mann Co. states: 


lished soon. 


“These fabrics have been designed 
primarily to meet the needs of the dis- 
criminating woman and to afford de- 
signers an opportunity for develop 


ing models in which beauty of fab 
rics and line are uppermost. — R¢ 
markable tailoring qualities and an 


unusual softness of touch are charac- 
teristic of the new fabrics. The dress 
weights are featherlight in both the 


(Continued on page 95) 





Bradford, Eng., Jan. 27 


WORLD).—Piece goods trade is generally quiet. 
manufacturers are fairly well employed on current contracts. 
Woolen manufacturers are curtailing production of heavier 
goods owing to poor trade with Far East. 


ing with Great Interest—Plan ose oe re “git siPopeais 
liniform Sales Contract a ons Ot buyer and seller, when any 
\s intimated in this column last Ses oe Sateen Op ores 
week the first opening of the regular 5°" ete There ore eer oe 
lines for the fall. 1026. season, bv the the agents who champion the Duvers 
heeulinas: Wihaeiie: kin. is 36 aabe alae. Seem nd all agree that the contract 
next week. The ee ius be . shown Must perform a service to the indus 
+ ] at +1 1] 
are, in accordance with last week’ , os ee ee oe AGeMS “are 
forecast, the worsted lines eo. 3 Ce irt betore it can hope to 
and the woolen overcoating lines in 
Dept. 3. In addition to these are 
staple woolen suitings in Dept. 3 and 
a few of the specialty lines in Dept 
Che date ot the openin is Mon 
day, Feb. 1. Details will be given in Che American Woolen Co. on 
his column next week. The p ect Monday. Feb. 1. will open for fall. 
that prices will be figured on a close 1926, the following lines by depart 
basis is held with a feeling of cet nts: Dept. 1, serges, frenchbacks, 
tainty by many in the indust sted overcoating unfinished 
selling agents who have previ worsteds and cheviots in’ plain and 
sold overcoatings for next fall at det ney weaves; Dept. 3, staple, plain 
nite prices area ittle neas\ til fanevback overcoatine’s irting 
they see just what the | IX CO , ( mackinaws : piecedyve staple ult 
has done \ number of sellers wh ngs and uniform cloths; Dept 
liave done an advance busines ( lain and fanevback woolen overcoat 
taken orders subject to the later ¢ nes, worsted overcoatings loon 
tablished market level So fat hrunk staple suitings, 
erand totals are concerned it is not 
Leheved that thi busine come t loseph Frankel. head of lerankel 
any great figures, Bros., New York, manufacturers ot 
he last week of lanuary ha hee lot ny, 1 retiring trom the clothing 
an exceeding] quiet one In venel business to devote him elt to a rea 
men’s wear circles so far as actu estate development on Long Island 
business accomplished is concerned e business will be carried on by 
It has been an active one so far as his’ brothe: Harry, Sam and Ike 
Preparation ts concerned and it 1s gen lranke| \ ttt brother. Dave 
eral belief that there will be a larve | nk t made arrangements to 
number of openings during the weel ke oo the entire distribution of 
or ten days following the American the loresome” line ot} sports cloth 
announcement Manv mill avents are ne made by Frankel Bro 
ready with then fall ple b 
their thought is on the expected sta L} Priestly & Co., Ine., have opened 
bility the fall opening will give to orted lines ot tall overcoating: 
the more immediate spring situation, Sulting ( Phistletwist siting 
rather than on the possibilities o 16 oz, range from $3.75 to $4 lop 
volume trade in the fall season itself. coat ran upward from $2.25 
The fact that clot] i€ rs are not li \Vorsted ack overcoatings are atl 
posed to order ahead as formerly ha 97-15 Overcoatings, 24 0Z., are at 
been drummed into the consciousnes >3 and 30-32 oz. at $3.50 to $6 
of the trade l’rices are net. 
Expected rice levels is gene} lly é : ” : 
considered: 3a the market are.714 to he annual financial report ot 
1214%, off of a year aro on cise Hart, Schaffner & Marx for the fisea 
overcoating = to 10% a - vear ended Nov. 30, 1925, hows net 
suitings, and 2% to 3% off on wor- Promts a 31,554,446. This figure 
haahe rhe shat Sia’ ilies: ence ein ndicates a decline of $186,937 from 
there is no claim for infallibil ty of met earnings tor the preceding fiscal 
these estimates year. 
¥ & 
Much thought has lately been e 
- \laurice (slacdstone S now iSsocl 
pended on development of a uniform ' 
ted with | Schwarz, selling agent 
assisting in styling and _ selling 
BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE | ; 
(Special Cable to TEXTILE Wi | he —Paweatucl 
Worsted Woolen Mills have been sold to Firth B 
Rollinsot s Kingstown, R. J 
The plant | ee mwned and operated 
i the last 24 vears. bv members of the 
firm of Batt Trull & Co., New York, 





contract to replace the copy 


American to Open _ 


dei Because th 
Fall Lines on Feb. 1 « 


is is the result of a 
perative movement it now has some 


for success. [he s: mitract 


acs © 


1 fy 


pes 


believe, clai ot 


vould, agents 


° eae . many 
Men’s Wear Houses Await Show- < 








who have also been selling agénts, 





Accurate heat control 
for process work 


The high heat conducting qualities of 
Bucyrus Copper Kettles make them 
score high for the exacting finishing 
processes in the mill. Heat control is 
simple. 


Lake Superior Copper is employed— 
hard hammered and highly polished. 
Seams, handles and fittings hold true. 
Wrought iron for the bases, valves 
and fittings of bronze or brass—inci- 


a . c als thé ake ; 
[his is one vital reason why you dentals that make for wear 


should specify these copper kettles for 
your finishing needs. Another is their 
great durability. The highest grade 


Various models—stationary, . tilting, 
stirrer-equipped. Shall we send full 
details? 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co. 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


BUCYRUS 





COPPER 
KETTLES 





When colors look dull— 


you often blame the dye. You don’t stop to 
realize the condition of your water. Dirt, grease 
and grit leave their marks. They make the dye 


spotty, the color dull. 


Install a Norwood Filter and note the immediate 
change. All suspended matter ts removed. The 
clear, sparkling water is pure enough to drink. 
The dye bath produces bright rich colors; deli- 
cate tints conform to color specifications. 


From an economical standpoint the Norwood 
Filter is a money-saving investment. The 


cleaned water requires less soap, dye and chem- 


icals. It reduces the number of “seconds.’ 


Estimates and recommendations 
submitted without obligation 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Glascote Glass 
Equipment for Textile 
Plants, Dyers, Cleaners, 


and Allied Industries 
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Lined 


\cid resisting Green Glascote 
fused permanently into steel shells 
of any commercial form or capacity 
provides a chemically inert and phy- 
sically durable lining for mixing and 
storage tanks where metallic reac- 
tions, contamination and evapora- 


. NEW GLASCOTE COVERED 
tion must be avoided. 


STORAGE TANK 


. This unit is ideally suited f 
Open or closed tanks, with or the storage of volatile ligu 
, 4 that must be protected fri 
without agitators and heaters, are evaporation, It has a qui 
> . ° opening, airtight cover, mad 
standard in many forms and Capaci- of spun copper, hot tinned 
5 1 - ‘ and provided with = specia 
ties, and rectangular horizontal vats clamps | and, rubber gask 
5 3 apacities 2( 0 0 gallor 
for storage or dipping can be sup- esting apparatus can be ir 
. . sta llec 
plied. 


State your requirements and 
get a special bulletin 


The GLASCOTE Company 


EUCLID, OHIO (Cleveland District) 


New York Office, 
15 Park Row 


St. Louis Office, 
4030 Chouteau Ave. 


Detroit Office, 
1217 Book Bldg. 





With the use of our Electrolytic cells, which produce a 
neutral Sodium Hypochlorite out of salt water, a number 
of advantages are obtained, some of which are: 
in the amount of sour. 

Saving in the amount of chlorine. 

No insoluble lime deposits. 

Reduction of shrinkage in knit goods 
and many others. 


Saving of 25% 


Guarantee. 
GacEeaponmananine 


We positively guarantee that our electrolytic cells will 
produce sodium hypochlorite cheaper than any other type 
on the market. 


A suitable outfit for any use or capacity 


Write for information 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, VU. S. A. 











P 
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All Plain Silks 


In Strong Position 





Prints Only Silk Item That Lags 
at Moment—Fair Demand but 
Not Up to Expectations 

urther progress was made last 
week in silks and as January nears its 
close, the market finds itself in a very 
strong and satisfactory position. All 
plain materials have done well, having 
exceeded the expectations of sellers 
in many instances. and these expecta- 

s were by no means modest. About 
in the silk offering 
has been the prints. These have done 
fairly well but so far, according to un- 


only laggard 


prejudiced opinion, sales have not been 
so large as counted upon. A consid- 
erable volume of print business was 


omplished during November and 
December and the present quiet may 
be simply a lull while the market di- 
gests the quantities absorbed earlier 


the season 


Flat crepe. crepe-de-Chine, and 
georgette accounts for the bulk of the 
sales at present. Outside of the sheer 
weaves, flat crepe is the dominant 
iabric just as the crepe satins were a 
vear ago. <A considerable proportion 
t the crepe-de-Chine being made up 

lav is woven and given a flat finish. 
Demand is exceptionally large both 

the cutting up trade and from 

the stores. The dress houses are us- 
ug tremendous quantities of flat crepe 
repe-de-Chine and manufacturers 
nany cases find themselves in the 
enviable position of being sold up for 
i month to come. This is about as 
thead as they would care to sell 
tthe present, preferring to take their 
‘hances on the market being slightly 
higher in another month. 
ket was lower or 


If the mar- 
if demand fell off 
these so-called contracts would amount 

little or nothing so they have some- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
refusing to contract their production 
too far forward. 


feature of the market during De- 
er and January has been the 
- call noted for taffetas. This de- 

las cleaned out such stocks as 
ield around the market and in a 
rity of cases mills have had to 
dditiona! taffetas to 
€ care of the increased buying. 
houses are using the lighter and 
upple qualities for dresses in 
nation with georgette or in all 
fet. models. The heavier taffetas 
being used in coats which is some- 
ing decidedly new. This spurt has 
mething of a surprise for any 
of taffetas was not looked for 
than next season. 


looms on 
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SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
Unchanged at close to peak 


PRODUCTION: 
DEMAND: Very good 
STOCKS: 

held 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 





Smaller, fairly large quantities of prints 


Stocks smaller, prices firmer 
Very strong, trade well pleased with way 


season is developing 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Week ending Jan. 26th) 


1926 
High Low 
3934 37% 


Stock 
Belding Bros. . 


32% 20 


401% 
2414 
20 Van Raalte & Co 


4756 


/ 


Spongers Desire to Cooperate 
With Mill Agents 

The Textile Finishers’ Association 
the body of New York spongers, at 
its annual general meeting on Mon 
day, discussed the complaints recently 
made by and worsted 
agents regarding the part alleged to 
be played in return of merchandise by 
While the feeling was that 
practices of an unethical nature were 
not participated in by spongers, as a 
whole, it was thought that an inter- 
change of ideas between the selling 
agents and the spongers would help. 

Accordingly a committee 
pointed consisting of Max J. Sch- 
neider, of the Merit Cloth Examining 
& Shrinking Works, Inc., and Herman 
Moritz of the Ajax Examining 
& Shrinking Corp., to confer with the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers on questions 
pertaining to examinations, returns 
and claims, and to cooperate in all 
matters calculated to serve the inter 
ests of all engaged in the woolen and 
worsted industry. This committee 
was authorized to get in touch with 
the woolen and association 

Max J. Schneider was unanimous 
ly re-elected president of the finishers’ 
organization, and the other 


Wot len sales 


spongers. 


was ap- 


worsted 


officers 





Century Ribbon “Mills 
Julius Kayser & Co... 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


Sales High Low Last 
9,300 383¢ 37', 38 

8,100 27 20 2258 

4,000 4534 43% 45% 

600 244 2414 24% 
21 21 21 





elected were Meyer Breslin, |. & 
| Cloth Examiners, Shrinket X 
Refinishers, Inc., vice-president: A 
Fergus, Roval Cloth Shrinking 
Works, treasurer, and David |. Bar 


zilay, Metropolitan Sponging Corp 
secretary 


Kent Mfg. Co. Receives Leggin 
Award 

Che Philadelphia) Quartermastet 
Depot, 21st St. & Oregon Ave has 
awarded contract for 36,200 vds olive 
drab leggin cloth to the Kent Mfg 
Co., Clifton 
bids were opened at the depot Jan 21 
The Kent bid, the lowest of 
received at the opening of proposals 
was $2.67'% per yd., net, with delivery 
beginning in 60 days at the rate 


Heights, Pa., on whicl 


the six 


10,000 vds., monthly. 


Textile Tourney at Greenville 
Begins February 11th 
GREENVILLE, S. C The annual 
vasketball tournament of the Southern 
lextile Athletic 
held here Feb. 11, 


ing considerable enthusiasm in south 


\ssociation, to be 


12 and 13 1s rous 


ern textile circles, it is indicated at 


headquarters here. Forty-eight boys’ 


teams have been entered 


and girls’ 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 
Best No. 1/X-Yokohama. . 
Exchange at 3 m/s....... 
Cost C. I. F. New York... 


Cables reported a firm market in Yokohama, considering the 
further advance in Yen exchange which moved up to a new 


high for the year. 


Transactions amounted to about 3,200 bales 


in the open market, not a large quantity, but sufficient to main- 
tain prices within 10 Yen of those noted at the close of the 
previous week. At the close of the period some underselling 
was reported on the basis of 1920 Yen for Best No. 1/X this 
being generally considered the ruling market level. The Bourse 
was higher for week in spite of the 34 of a point advance in the 


Yen. 


of substantial stocks. 


Cantons were more active in the Shanghai market and 
prices were 20 Mex. Dollars higher. 
in response to the inquiry noted in New York. The situation 
in Shanghai is firm with holders refusing lower prices in spite 


Buying was fairly heavy 





Raw Silk Higher 


Higher Exchange Causes General 
Advance in Quotations 

\n increase in the laid down cost 

of silk resulting from the advance in 

exchange was responsible for a gen- 

York 


market quota 


eral rise in prices in the New 


market Though the 
tions appeared to be from 5 to loc 
higher depending on the importet 


(he market was somewhat more ac- 
tive and more confident buying was 
Consider- 


noted in many directions. 


able business was booked against 
February requirements with manutac 
turers in some cases willing to consid- 
er March deliveries The trade here 
is apparently taking 


the very evident strength in the statis 


cognizance ot 


tical position of the Japan market and 


with sales expanding in the finished 


inclined to take a mod 


roods, more 


7 7 5 
eratelv iong position 


Canton raws were active over the 


half of the week and prices ad 


vanced both here and abroad. lhe 


14/16 gerade noted the greater part 


of the buying which was in sufficient 


volume to advance prices loc a pound 


New York prices varied greatly but 
14/16s were oftered close to $5.1 
N. Y. terms at one time. By the end 
of the week $5.25 was the ruling level 

(90 days basis) 

i Fila Grand Double Extra. 13/15 $7 30 
Japan Filatur Crack Double Extra. 13/15 710 
lapan Filature, Double Extra e 13/1 70 
Japan Filature, Best X 13/15 6 971, 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 6 90 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X... 13/15 87 
Canton Filature, New Style 13/16 52 

ant Filatur New Styk 0/22 4 8 

Grand Extra Classical ° 

Tsatlee Rereel ‘Blue Dragon and Flying 

Horse 4 3 

ssah Filature, eight coon 9 


Figures on 1925 Record Im- 
ports of Raw Silk 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Raw silk 
ports last vear amounted to 63,764,001 
lbs., a record volume and an increase 
of 24% over 1924, the previous peak 
vear, according to the Textile Divi 
ion of the Commerce Department 
approximate deliveries of 
mills consumption 
amounted in 1925 to 501,000 bales, an 


Based on 
raw silk to the 
increase ot 37% over 1924. Imports 
from Japan accounted for 78% of the 
total 


Japan’s Ray Silk Exports 
Wasuincton, D. C—Raw 3 silk 
with a value of $38,800,000 led all 


other exports of Japan to the United 


States during the month of December 
1925, with an increase in value over 
the exports for the preceding mont 

of more than $4,000,000, according to 


a cabled report to the Department 
Commerce 
Attache, A. 
silk and 
importance among the shipments, also 
during the 
month, exports totaling $1,713,000 as 
against $1,580,co0 in November 


from Acting Commercial 
B. Calder, Tokyo. Waste 
textiles, the second item 


recorded an increase 
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HE phenomenal growth of scientifically weighted silk, in comparison with 
non- weighted, has far surpassed all expectation or prediction. 














We do not, and will not, weight fabrics in a manner inconsistent with 
their fundamental structure, thereby presenting a creation which will bear the test 
of technical criticism and satisfy the most exaéting consumer demand. 


Our foresight, supplemented by the experience of a decade, has made fabrics 
processed by us the standard of the trade. 


AS DN Our trade mark upon the finished piece carries a definite assurance of Quality 
P oD and Service. 
wW 


a United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 


SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - - SKEIN DYEING 
| LODI ~- + NEW JERSEY 
°C New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE “ 
) Mills . 
eC LODI, HAWTHORNE. PATERSON. N J.. and ALLENTOWN, PA. ; 














Four reasons why you should 


STAFFORD 


Standardize on Shambow | 


Shuttles | 


ii 





1. SUPERIOR QUALITY | 
2. PROMPT DELIVERY 

3. INTELLIGENT SERVICE 

4. ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


TAFFORD Automatic Looms 
oe be supplied with either 
shuttle or bobbin-changing 
automatic features. They increase 
production, cut costs in half and 
frequently more, and produce a 


After you have given Shambow 
Shuttles a thorough test you will 
never change to another make of 
shuttle. 


quality of fabric unsurpassed. 


You can make the test at 
our expense—ask us how! 


Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 
FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. /. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms at 
GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 
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i Smaller Volume as 
Jobbers Leave Town 


Gray Goods Quiet but Firm—Good 
Aggregate of Small Orders on 
Finished Goods 
lrading in gray goods has not been 
active this week as it was during 
veral recent weeks, but prices have 
ld firm the whole. 

novelty prints of 


Percales 
a considerable 


on 


nge continue to feature the move- 


nt in colored goods, and another 
g fancy print season seems certain. 


+ 


of staple colored goods con- 


1g 

es to be described as satisfactory. 
ash goods business is still light. 
[he outstanding feature of the 


isiness so far this year has been, 
conservatism of all 


> smer hae -_ 
Plunging has been 


course, the 


lasses of buy ers. 


n 

J listinetly absent in all divisions of 

4 the market. With few exceptions or- 
i lers have been confined to deliveries 
i, a within the first quarter of the year, 
| \ the impression being general that the 
= urrent price basis is a safe one on 


for that far, at least 


1 
cn to ope rate 


Jobbers’ Stocks Small 


iew of this conservatism the 

<== ume of relatively small orders 
have been placed on staple fin- 

shed goods of many descriptions 1s 
cially interesting. It indicates 
there has not been much exag- 

| ition of the condition of buyers’ 


W ks, and that a 


ilar orders may bi 


stream of 
expected tor 
the 


inexpected developments. 


steady 


absence 
Phe re 


been considerable anticipation of 


! ( tim«< to 


come, 1n 


veries, and requests tor 


ments of 1 


orders 


express 


cently placed. 


lannels for fall are moving in 
Way at prices averaging about 
lower than those named a year 


business is said to be 
take care of operations 
pproximately two months ahead 
quarters. In 
is other divisions of the colored 


Denim 
ient to 
q + +) 074 ee an 
portant this as 
g s business production has been 


sufficient 


outlook 


demand with 


ted to 


1 +1 
teness to make ne 


Gingham Improvement 


11 1 -AmM -+ £ 
all sides com< eports of a 





improvemen the status of 


Restriction of production 


tne most important con 


to this condition, of course, 


bbers in various sections of 
try say that demand appears 


R I t reviving from consumers. New 
ae made on staples are very at- 
we od | ] 1 . a a 
ve, and should help consider- 
1 the development of an upward 
It is declared that stocks 
een well cleaned up. 
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Jan. 27 
Spot Cotton, New York 20 .90¢ 


Print Cloths: 


27-  in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. 6-6\%e 
38)¢-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. 814-834 ¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd... 10-103 g¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 114¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 yd 1214-12%¢ 
Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60, 4 yd 97,.-10¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd.. 11°4-1134¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4 yd.... 9%¢¢ 


Pajama Checks: 


36)4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 10% ¢-1034 ¢ 


361-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 83¢-854¢ 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 12-1214 ¢ 
Denims, 2.20s 17¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz 21%4¢ 
Standard Prints. . . 94¢ 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in Ye¢ 
* Nominal. 
ra lic 
‘ ms V \« 
Cotton Goods Notes 
Bie 
: ‘ : USINESS 
Wash goods continue a puzzle to a 
: scribed as 


sellers as well as to buyers. 


No on 


Way 


ps E . healthier \ 
appears to know just which 


| 

- . wed 

cat 1s going to jump, and as a col 
. har as } +] cant 0 ~ 
sequence there has been little rea 
volume placed so far. Rayon mix . 
~ ’ 1 it 
tures of the alpaca type still stan ‘ 
. lk ry 


out, and there is not much 





that this will be another big y ee 
for prints, but just what kind 7 
prints is something else again. ae 
, 

Converters in close touch with 
broadsilk market declare that 
are large stocks of 54-in. good sa 
manufacturers’ hands which are not e 
proving the easiest thing in the world °|~ 
to move. They say that the silk in : 
dustry let its enthusiasm run away ‘1?’ ae 
with it on 54-in. goods, and has in- © U74t0! 
creased production on wide widths °“' 
to an extent which will make ab 
sorption of production difficult 
straight lines in women’s dress go - UR 
out as rapidly as predicted. Those we 
in the cotton goods market who have (.. 
been preaching conservatism on 54 Fas leaned 
in. goods stick to the position that \Warine ow 
they have been established and will the mill wi 
show consistent growth, but that attachment 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 
(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 27 


Comparative Quotations 
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Mills. Mr 


WORLD).—Yarn and cloth quotations remain much firmer. 
All producers are not obtaining relief, but certain sections are 


doing much better. 


Numerous buyers are convinced that more 


favorable opportunities of purchasing will not exist in near 


future. 


Sales for India in light goods and 


Big cloth inquiry and substantial. 
bleached 


shirtings. 


Bleachers busier than for long time back. Offers in gray shirt- 
ings improving and more transactions arranged. Cloth auctions 
in China continue satisfactory. More fresh business for Shang- 


hai in grays and whites. 
Only occasional sales for Egypt. 


qualities moving off more freely for South America. 


number for week is 168. 





Printing and finishing 


Index 








British Cotton Exports Lose 
10.214.200 Yds. and €2.922.046 
in 1925 


Cut Ni JAN 2 ty] 
ecembe 19 exports « tton 
ind nutactures the 
U1 Kinedo wunte [5,- 
r I ured 
1,799,074 ( pared 
| ) a }O, { if 
17,96 { 52 
ie } 1 ecembe IQ24 
S ¢ rt « ton pier S if 
he ) d OS5,41' 
t . Of 1) Is 
t jf ‘ 
| N eT 
} a) al 409,50 100 
e vy Decet « LQO24 ine 
expr e twelve months ended 
) ) ere 150,520,000 
| WW ( rds the 
( vari 1024 ng 
£153,448,100 4.443.050 ré 
vards 
1) ring Le ( « it) e 0 
cotton yarns sent ab lw t 14 


149 ,and the weight 
November the figure 


and 13,908,400 Ib.. and in 


whereas in 


134.053 


December 1924, £2,305,542 a1 13,- 
525,700 lb Kot the twelve months 
ended December 1925 the exports were 
£30,500,047 ind ISQ,5 32,100 lb-, 
compartive hgures ot 27,782,- 
63,056,400 | 924 


Starts Second Term of Textile 


Course at Columbia 


d term of the Columbia 
’ 
\ fi r rood 
{ | ing textile ¢ 
( \ mence | riday, eb 
0) | Room 306, Enginee 
Building, Columbia University 
ew York Cit 
1 1 ’ : 
this course being a yeat course, 
udents « lly be accepted at this 


Cox’s pre 


time who have taken Mt 


IS course e had the equiy 
ilent in training omewhere — els¢ 
\Ir. Cox is located at 320 Broadway 

Yo ( 


13°) in Cotton Cloth 
Exports During 1925 


Gain of 


i) ( l 1 ( 
cotton clot the [ ¢ te¢ 
? ¢ ed 12° ove! ] )24 nt 
tl il until to 4 100 
Vv i co yared to {7° " 
e preceding year, the Textile 
) n of the Department of ¢ 
erce repot The la t 1 
e in unbl ed cloth wl 1 
ré ised to 129,000,000 Sq vds t 1? 


Printed clot] 


trom 97,000,00 to 
/) ’ 


LI 1,.000,000 ide 


a gain LT 1,000,004 


sq. vds. 
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B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine. 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine. 
*B-6 Machine. 

*B-7 Machine. 


These machines offer a variety of styles and 
colors to meet all demands. 

Simple patterns may be produced on these 
machines as well as the more comprehensive 
styles containing a multiplicity of colors, 
checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 
chine the advantages of all these desirable 
features. 


* Models B-6 and B-7. 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding 
fingers, respectively. These machines are of floating vertical 
stripe design. 

The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 
knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing 
a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater width 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles, particularly 
when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarser gauges. 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference 
of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles 
to produce the vertical stripe of the width desired. 

These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe pat- 
terns of any design up to 48 courses, if two or more course 
width stripes are desired. Repeated patterns up to 24 courses 
can be made if single course stripes are incorporated in the 
pattern. 

The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged 
that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can 
be inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe. 

The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or 
ladies’ hose, if desired. 


Gstablished 1865 








Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 
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IT GOODS MARKETS 





Volume Placed on last minute, betore getting their de- Hosiery Buying Combination 


H ete Di ‘ : tailed orders: in tor the remainder of Going Through? 
oslery Isappoints ek ee as Reports current this week in well l nderwear Market 
etn ‘tt informed circles in the New York 
Jobbers Stull Ultra-Conservative garding the outlook for the spring — ee ae uti Jobbers Say They Have Obtained 
Because of Raw Material and season. arg partie Se ae a ett eter Concessions on Heavy-Weights 
Style Uncertainties a e * ERC PRG Sea seem in a Number of Sections 


Cut Price Rumors in 


It certainly does not meat 


there is any reason for pessimism rv 












Business placed on hosiery by job- cas eae ae Ah illite , iniaies 
} : cs ca . — = . > ’ S ,umot I ( rl ( 
bers during their visits to the New |} Hosiery Notes way for some tin ' ' — 
; : a} me Ui -essions, etc. on heavy-weight under- 
York market has been disappointing }}| : : ; : 


. | ' 1 f 
This combination is unders 


; vear for tall continu flood the 
in volume. Many out of towners are epee oe 


] +} n wars sacl so anewnal . 
. ye the one sponsored by a Cineina New York market In all cases it is 
still around the market, it is true, Victor P. Sahner has been ap- jobbine house. or rather | a ate cece ice 


ae tare one . yng house, or 1 er Dy mpossible to track any of these re 

id it 18 a fair assumption that they pointed selling agent for Severn it th Gfrm of this hons | ’ 1 1 
ae ee . : “2 5 a ( nl I lt ou pile ports down 1 t receive the ad 
will leave behind them something in ; 


Bros., Inc., Torrington, Conn., m eeneral out] Tle of the plan has 


facturers of men’s worsted half hose, | n ti 


t way of definite orders, but the published in t 
r ei t Stl hail L 
gh tide of the movement has _ p] 


mission from anv selling office that it 
1 > . 1] ’ ‘ 1 ¢ 
lese columns een oftfe} 





z i o ecia 
lains and fancies, and of golf hos« Che scheme is entirely apart frot | 
fi ° es SAREE ES ees SEES (PMCS LO. DUVETS 
passed. Important operators have r¢ * * * Oe ea ical © whnleasicrs in: the , 
turned to their hom«¢ “ities . - i P as a a ; : " : ea eae . Where ere muc Oke 
s ee Buying of wool goods for fall has Middle West which has been so much yowever. there must be at least a 
In some ways it is easy to sun r, th mu at least ; 


. heen relatively light, because of ma- talked about during the last few jittle fire. It seems fairlv well « 
~ + ar f — mae a _ , i ] LalTl \ 
irize the reasons for the compara i es a 1 +] 1 
: : jor reasons previously outlined in 
ively light buying that has beet ° 


lone on both spring and fall goods. 


; ; F : . eer P tablished now t t certain jobbineg 

these columns. The number of lines buy yt hosiery only by a group OF buyers, if not the zeneral rank and 

| wee : 9 of fancy half hose on the market wholesalers. We. have been able to obtain heavi 

lobbers are firmly wedded to close : eee oS a Aerie are ay i ivy 

os lici id : has increased materially. ai ( aoa ' . ania 
buying policies. n addition, the . : 1 ayn : : 7 2 t 

re ol: a th th ', variety of patterns shown is little Conference on Government § sections of the irket 

a g- tne game with cxagve! | ss ° . sree > Y . : 
. , short of bewildering. Buvers have T | Ro ee ii ee saa = ae 
ated caution because of what they ae Underwear Specifications very entative the 


followed the policy tr plac m } ] t 
. “er . ° ISines hat , ' e Te t I ) 
‘onsider uncertainties in all raw n ities ca it nadine \ conference on new = specifi <= ee ee 
. a : s aratively sim orders t nracticall very hhe it} whom 
terials, and because Ot acknowledged se post their fane t1Os T (a0 rnment-pu las pees “Sree. ee : in 
: v] j inca taal ; eas ; e has talked ere can be no doubt 
ertainties in sty ae Sik lerwe \ \\ eabier ee . j 
il - mS : oa e Tt ce t 
‘ i all USsINess oy? \ 7 e*? ~ 1] { 7 roe , ‘ ( 1 \ late ve ] \¢ 1l¢ la beet 
Raw Material Angles ee Dea oi a n speci ol , 
, goods 1s reported in s : \ | | 4 iver and some eXaggeratiol i 
“On ct ith h mA COT } - - © f nett ‘ ‘ Z\ssocialed s Mi 1 1 } 1 } } 
connection with the raw umber of mulls 1 rtably situ- <7" i: = ndoubtedly bee ilged in lim 
ion it is pretty | vaste o1 ae ee | ae ae ; ae cturers 0 . . , 
a pretty much a Waste ated t01 ) ) Peay : eee : , n reporting conquests One o1 
th to talk to jobbers about 1 months oe = ee | hicl 


ag Es ga E so } ‘echnical Committee for Non-Mil ‘ 1¢ ich are rather 
remiums that must be paid for goo ul 


1 \\ = Federa] Common gossip in the market are not 
staples, the streny : ' r ar Ls : ia : ‘ ary Vearing ppart ederal : oe 7 
ples, the strength of the varn mat According to a selling agent whi a aye a vi sufficiently definite 1 make their 
] the large yercentae of wm 1 1 — 1 1 specihcations board ihe 1 Ing ee ; ag 
' bl on . a a ; ‘i knows a good deal about his subject sedteitll orcad al hay “11 ~ publication advisable 
tenderable cotton in this years crop. yjl|s ar » mache mn inlly on tl Was UNGETStOOd tO MAN ISsiOn : , 
"1 : : , >} nills are not cas ne 1 111\ 1] ciate a ( sae aniel £ wh It is a noteworthy fact that in 
sindllgpsniciive an N d _ ee ‘Tt potential market which exists in this ~ a ol’ ane recently promulgated Many of Une. tak regarding cut 
spot cot 1 ( ( 7 ] Tk . + ex 9 . , 17 try . stale > tS Cth , 7 ; 
otton - ted in New . ountry for good quality sé rae ag le Looe ae prices names of mi are not men 
NT } ately . . - a. * Vy The ssociation, pu no announce ; : 2 
ey y aie = Octob ' cighths goods containing a large per- —- gee a : err ; tioned It may be assumed that in 
¢ at a7 geet 15cC—a centage of wool. The same situation ewe Te most case those implicated are 
deci + , t “wT . , +t . oi i le toi 1S 1 1} } , 
tabiigentescn again Poguin crag xists, he claims, in the wool mixture Chose resent Raids! | r among the smaller producers. lKep- 
ments on cotton goods as much as tield for fancv infant’s socks BUSS presel ne . ‘ 


possible. Brownlee, of the Ay 


ypalachian Mal esentatives of 1a nanuta ers 
nea igA a ae oe * ‘ a i eee 
Silk is not so easy. The broadsilk : ae _ Co. E. A. Clements, of : “1a 


say that to the best of their knowl- 


; 


Reports that the much-discussed > ; \ dge concessions have not been given 
j ittin rlec > \ Chene\ edge concession lave not \ 
industry ‘ ¢ rec rear l aa 1, ne ’ Neca ¢ Knittin Works, Roy i He \ : : ¢ 
industry h id a record year m 1925. hosiery buying combination of a ee es i ea inj On any of the standard, well es- 
lowever, 1t Cannot maintain its pres- nymber of jobbers will go through *"*“? ee sa 1] 


ent rate of activity indefinitely, are received with skepticism in sec 
Prices on the raw material are high ijons of the New York selling mat 
and are coming down sooner or later, 1 


: ket. The skeptics point out that this 
reasons the jobber. 


. - } . 1 t tablishe mec 
Government officials from the Navy, “?!! hed lin a 
Army, Marine Corps and viliat Reports are heard. however, to the 


effec hat « > Or trwe t he large 
departments. ect tha rie 1 thie irger 





outhern mills have taken enougn 
I : scheme has been in the making for a C I 5 Hosi sai ati oni selaaies Vacca a 
n rayon, e raw materi: 7 ' ; that noth: ] “An oO nsurance 1n osiery ; ; 

rayon, from the raw material Jono time. and that nothing has come Croup i Yes tee ee eee cee a ee 


standpoint, the buyer seems to be a oj; 3; hitherto. notwithstanding that Plant 1 


14 oats ; . s their mills well into June o1 
ittle off in his reasoning. Everyone on one or two previous occasions it I 


. 1 NEWARK, N |—Employes_ of 
recognizes that the long-time trend y4<5 heen rumored that the promoter 4 


4 et An Unfortunate Situation 
Thieme Bro ; 


ete . : : ers Co., hosiery manu 
of prices for the fibre will be down- \ac ready to shoot ic will. he 3 Csi of Ve Wares. tak. hae It is unfortunate ‘ course. that 
ward, but there is practically no pos- called that. the plan includes co- joined with the executives of that this situation should have developed. 


sthilitay oa 4 ‘ : +} - . ¢ 1 ° 1 + 1+ 1 1 " ¢ ’ larm) . 
yofa reduction until the third operative buying through one New company in an arrangement for group The net resul is been to undermine 
quarter of the year, and no one is y 





‘ ork office by the jobbers who go life insurance protection There are buvers’ confidence ill quotation 
‘king jobbers to buy fibre hostery into the scheme, the launching :11 workers and each is to be insured and many of them have left the m 
just yet. new brand or brands to be the ex- for $1,000 The poli placed ket after placing nothing but light 
Pessimism Unwarranted lusive property of members of the ith the Prudential Insurance Co. by orders. With all the rumors that e€ 
of the above does not meat ‘ombination, and_ possibl 1 I. Kiser ‘ecial agent for that been flying around it is hardly pos- 
rse, that fair sized orders have publicity for these brands pany ble to blame the jobber for not 
en placed during recent weeks . us protection is of the led knowing whether or not he 
ins that, as a general rule, busi Henry J. List has been elected contributory type, with the workers tng the rock-bottom price 
S laced has not been up to ex treasurer and direct r I he i el themsel ve paving part of the pre Close students I the unde1 
ms, expectations which were Baily Davis Co., Philadelphia, whole- miums and the company assuming /usiness are emphat in de n 
ps a little too high. It probably lers of hosiery and underwear, 1 the remainder of the cost. No medi- that there ¢ 
that jobbers will persist in succeed the late Milton I. Ulmer. | examination was required be ty for the price situation whi 1S 
‘los buying policies, and will wait Mr. List has been with the pat use of the large number of persot pparently been created They feel 
1e last minute, or nearly th r more than 38 vear nvolved ¢ ea eight busine 
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EE Se a a Saale ams eees 


The two speed drive 
of the 
WILDMAN 
has increased 
production 
in some cases 
as much as 50% 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new editionfof the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00. 


2 CIRCULAR RIBBER 


- 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


shaping up for one of the most satis- 
factory seasons it has ever known, 
and that heavier volume would have 
come in if all manufacturers had 
stuck firmly to their guns. 

It is reported that on one line 
which possesses a well deserved repu- 
tation for holding firm to its list 
prices business on men’s heavy-weight 
ribs placed thus far is approximately 
20% in excess of that which was on 
the books at this time a year ago. 





Te 





Notes 

“Whadyeknow” whispered one job- 
ber this week, “ I haven’t paid the 
list price for any goods I’ve bought 
in the last ten days.” This is fairly 
typical of the sort of thing which is 
going the rounds these days. 

* * * 

Many out-of-town jobbers have 
gone back to their lairs, but there re- 
mained in the market this week a 
good sprinkling of laggards who were 
still sizing things up. Representa- 
tives of the southern trade are ex- 
pected to be in New York in fair 
numbers during the next two weeks. 

* * * 

Developments in the light-weight 
business continue thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, according to representative sel- 
lers. Important mills have been run- 
ning full on light-weight ribs since 
last June, and there is every indica- 
tion that they will keep steadily busy 
right through the spring. Orders 
have not been individually large, as a 
general rule, but they have kept com- 
ing in steadily. A spokesman for one 
of the best known mills in the country 
said this week that this season will 
be as good a one, from all angles, as 
they have had in many years. 

* * * 

Balbriggan improvement has been 
gradual but consistent. Selling agents 
for low-end mills report a steady 
stream of duplicate orders. 

x *« x 

In this connection it is interesting 
to record that fair duplicates are com- 
ing in on the rayon-striped bals, both 
the whites and the colors. The sell- 
ing agent of a mill which made its 
first offering of these rayon-striped 
bals last summer reports a typical ex 


ample of a jobber in the Northwest 
who had no enthusiasm for these 
goods when they were first shown to 
him, but agreed to take a line of 
sam] to his retail trade. About a 
month later he ordered 12 dozen 
stripe goods, and recently he sent in 
his order for 72 dozen. 
* a 
The New York representative for a 
mill hich has been turning out 
Tayon-striped bals for several seasons 
makes no bones about saying that the 
Whites are now firmly established as a 
marke: staple, in his opinion. 
*x* * x 


The Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
ire offering a men’s all-rayon 
knitte’ athletic union suit. 
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| 
Sweaters Still Dragey |} 

| 

| 


in a Quiet Market 





Reduction of $1.50 on One 
Worsted-Plaited Coat—Style 
Trends Uncertain 
Aside from fair orders for novel- 
ties for comparatively nearby deliv- 
eries the market situation of prac- 
tically all kinds of knitted outerwear 
continues dull and_ uninteresting. 
Business on staple sweaters this 
month has been decidedly not up to 
expectations, and jobbers as a class 
still hesitate about making sizable 
commitments on fall goods of any | 

kind. 

The recent cut of $1.50 in the price 
of a well known staple worsted 
plaited sweater coat is an example of 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
which exists on staple goods. Rumors 
of price concessions here and there 
in the market have been circulating 
for some time, attempts to encourage 
business by granting “inside” prices 
have been freely whispered about, | 
but this is the first reduction of| 
moment which has been definitely | 
tracked down. 

A few mill representatives seem 
more or less resigned to the proba- | 
bility that the situation on fall goods 
generally will drag along, with grad- 
ual improvement as style trends be- | 
come more clearly defined. 





Mean- | 
while, all indications point to good | 
business on novelty windbreakers and | 
crickets for spring. 


Marine Corps Asks for Textile | 
Items 

Bids for supplying 96,000 pairs of 
natural white cotton and 104,000 pairs 
of woolen socks for the Marine Corps, 
will be opened at the Philadelphia 
Depot, Broad St. and Washington 
Ave., Feb. 16. On Feb. 19, bids will 
be opened at this depot for supplying 
the Marine Corps with 20,000 yds., 
16 oz., green kersey, 
30 oz. green beaver and 500 yds. of 
black mohair serge lining. 


300 vds., of 


Canada’s Cotton Imports 
WasuincTon, D. C.—During the 
twelve months ended Nov. 30, 1925, 
Canada’s imports of raw cotton from | 
the United States were 30% larger 
than during the similar preceding 
vearly period, and present activity in 
the textile industry bids fair to con 
tinue during the next few months, ac- | 
cording to the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The annual 





consumption averages around 200,000 
bales. Canadian statistics for the seven | 
months ended Oct. 31, 1925, show in- | 
\merican cotton 
varn and of dyed, printed and un- 
bleached fabrics: also of hosiery, both | 
cotton and silk. Important items in 
the textile group are binder twine and | 
cotton bags, both of which made very | 
noteworthy gains in their 1925 imports | 
and should maintain them in 1926 if 
agricultural conditions are as satisfac- | 
tory. | 


creased imports of 














Paramount Progress 


The 


more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 


ing and finishing. 


increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 


One of the important factors in’ deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment effectively fill the 
requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


to more 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a salc or 
rental basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an 
improved and different principle in Low Pressure Steam 
operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 
troughs are smooth, highly-polished 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 
which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 
simply wiping out the troughs. 


constructed from 


aluminum. 


All edges are rounded and 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi- 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 
request, we will be pleased to furnish further 


Upon 
particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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an ARE THESE 
Product FEATU RES 


I hustrating 
Drsingushing _ INCORPORATED 


““ IN YOUR 
HOSIERY? 


Exclusive feature eliminating all un- 
sightly double sole fringe protruding 
through the stocking. 















} 
ETT Me A A eR ‘ 


FULL SILK OR 
COMBINATION SILK ~ 
BOOT & INSTEP 


NO FRINGE 
TO PULL THROUGH 


MERCERIZED 
DOUBLE 
ADVANGED 

. TOE 


SILK OR 
COMBINATION | — 
SILK 






















Through years of experience the ‘““-BANNER”’ Split-Foot machine was 
perfected to make hosiery second to none on the market. 


Hosiery made with the split-foot principle is strong and flexible, 
no matter what material is used. 


Absolutely free from all uncomfortable seams that are found in full 
fashioned stockings. 





Make Split-Foot hosiery for lasting beauty, longer wear and greater 


fort at a moderate price. SPLIT-FOOT 
om . MACHINE 
Your attention is called to the accompanying illustration which 


shows its features. 





LET US DEMONSTRATE THESE¥FEATURES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts ; 
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OBITUARY 
Wiliam A. Hedie 


William Ayers Hedden, founder of 
e New Albany (Ind.) Hosiery Mills, 
ed last week in New Albany fol- 
wing several operations for in- 
stinal trouble. Mr. Hedden was 79 
ears old, and retired from business 
re than a year ago, when opera- 
ms at his hosiery plant were dis- 
yntinued. Early in his business 
ireer he was manager of the New 
Ibany Woolen Mills. which is also 
out of existence. He was born 
New Albany and lived there all 
s life, having been active in many 
> enterprises. 





Hudson W. Hakes 

ttudson W. Hakes, founder of the 
H. W. Hakes Mfg. Co., Millbury, 
Mass., now a branch of the J. H. 
Williams Co., of that town, manu- 
tacturers of shuttles, wire heddles and 
heddle frames, and who was general 
manager of the latter company until 
his retirement from active business 
ibout 10 years ago, died at his home 
n that town on Jan. 18, after a long 
llness, at the age of 73 years. He was 
inventor of many improvements and 
ittachments for shuttles, which were 
used to great advantage by his com- 
pany. Mr. Hakes was a native of 
Millbury and passed his life there. 


John J. Hayes 

John J. Hayes, retired knit goods 
manufacturer of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
lied in that city on Jan. 23 after an 
extended illness. He was 70 years 
old. He was born in Philmont, N. Y., 
where he learned the knitting trade 
with the Akin Knitting Mills. Going 
to Amsterdam in 1892 he assumed 
the superintendency of the Nelson 
Knitting Mill which he held for some 
time. During the later years of his 
life he conducted a knit goods plant 

\msterdam 


Edmund Emsley 
imund Emsley, inspector in the 
weaving department of the Riverside 
Mills, of the American Woolen Co., 
I idence, R. |.. who died at his 





home in Pawtucket. R. [., 
24. was the tather of 


on Jan. 
2 Howard A. 
Emsley, superintendent of the Wuksa- 
nut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass. 
The elder Mr. Emsley was a native 
England, 70 vears old and had 
employed by the Riverside Mills 


I the last 20 years. 


Otis Hamlett 

Hamlett. aged 33, foreman of 
twister room at the Roxboro 
(\. C.) Cotton Mills, died suddenly 
Wednesday at the noon hour. He was 
near the elevator shaft in the mill 
talking to one of the overseers when 
h Vas seen to gasp and died before 


medical assistance could be ob 
‘ : 


+} 


Charles Taylor 
tles Taylor. whose death was 
rted last week was president of 
aylor-Lockwood Co., Cleveland, 
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to being president of the Cleveland 
Woolen Mills Co., Dresden, Ohio. 


Mr. Taylor was born in England in 
1854. In the year 1879 he left Eng- 
land for this country and worked 
for some little time in Chicago- 

In the year 1881 he came to the 
City of Cleveland and worked for 
the Muhlhauser Co. who at that time 
were the leading shoddy manufac- 
turers in this country. 

In the vear 1887 Mr. Taylor with 
George E. Collings and_ several 
others formed a partnership under 
the name of Collings, Taylor & Co., 
for the manufacture of shoddy 

In the year 1899 the partnership 
was dissolved and a corporation was 
formed under the name of The Col- 
lings-Taylor Co. which was _ con- 
tinued until a few vears ago when it 
was changed to The Taylor-Lockwood 
Co. During the entire 38 vears the 
company has been in existence Mr 
Taylor took a very active part in its 
affairs. 

About 10 or 12 years ago he with 
others formed a company under the 
name of The Cleveland Woolen Mills 
Co. at Dresden, Ohio, of which he has 
been the leading factor since the or- 
ganization was formed 


George E. Templeton 

George E. Templeton, manager of 
the Brook Woolen Co., Simcoe, On- 
tario, died in that town recently. Mr 
Templeton had charge of textile plants 
in Cobourg, London, Toronto, and 
Kingston, before going to Simcoe to 
take charge of the Brook Woolen 
Co.’s plant. In the early part of the 
war he supervised the dyeing of khaki 
cloth used for uniforms for the Cana 
dian army. 
and died as result of an accident in 
Montreal. 


He was 38 vears of age 


Emsley Greenwood 

Emsley Greenwood, an overseer for 
the Terry Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Mass., died suddenlv at his home in 
that city on Jan. 21, aged 58 vears. He 
was a native of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England, and had been a resident of 
Worcester nearly 20 years, first begin 
ning as a twister for the Queensbury 
Mills. He was president of the En 
glish Social Club of Worcester for 
the last four years. He leaves a 
widow and a daughter, Mrs. W. J. 
Maylott. 


Worcester, 


John E. O’Connell 
John E. O’Connell, formerly with 
the Dwight Mfg. Co., of 
Mass., and credited with numerous 
inventions for the improvement of 
cotton mill machinery, died in his 
home in Springfield, Mass Jan 


Chic per 


Correction 
In an obituary notice last week of 
the late J. E. Lent of Pawtucket, R. I 
he was mentioned as the agent for 
the Manville-Jenckes Co. He was 
however, associated with 
Knitting Machine Co. and not the 


the Jenks 
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“WINDERS 
SPOOLERS 
| WARPERS || 


: ee 


wie 





Model 2-B No. 25 F. F. Machine for Backwinding. 
Model 2-B No. 25 S. Machine for Skein Winding. 


2-B WINDER 


Mechanical or Cupless Builder 
and the Cone. 


Invented in 1914 


for all knitting yarns. 


18 New Reasons why it is the 
best for Full Fashioned Hosiery 


Now 1926 


shows the most valuable Winder 
in use today, for the purpose of 
competing with the times, and 
the model of service. 


“~ 
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“Sews heavy goods 


Designed by the head finisher of a large 
New England woolen mill, the Dinsmore 
Improved Gear-type Rotary Machine has 
met with marked success. 


It has proved a practical and effective 
machine for sewing heavy cotton and 
woolen goods, cotton ducks, woolen and 
cotton blankets, artificial leather, etc. 


This heavy duty machine is operated by 
foot power and sews any fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry. It is simply and 
carefully constructed, the gears being ac- 
curately machined. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the very heavy base permitting 
of easy moving from place to place with- 
out danger of tipping over. Our line is 
most extensive. A catalog is yours upon 
request. 




















See pages 218-9 of the Consolidated 
Textile Catalogs 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
Salem, Mass. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy, 1106 Johnston Bldz., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





Cost Control 
Management and Organization Problems 


Production Control 


\ Consultation and Development Service 


[Devoted Exclusively to the Textile Industry 


EUGENE SZEPESI 


Consulting Engineer 


320 Broadway New York 














RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


LOTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


TRAP ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY 
(COTTON) NORTH WALES, PA. 


HUTTLE 
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Standard of the World 


For tests of strength, elasticity, etc., of all | 
textiles and other materials. | 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Built in many models and sizes from one 
quarter ounce minimum to one ton maximum 
capacity. 


Manufactured by 
HENRY L. SCOTT CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


Represented in A 
New York and Philadelphia by 
UNITED STATES TESTING CO., Inc 


bas 





| Royersford Needle Works, Inc. | 


‘The largest{manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 
Sinkers,' Dividers, Etc. for, Knitting’ Machinery 


(JOUR NEEDLES ARE 


ail 730 Walnut Street 
“GUARANTEED THE BEST 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

An organization experienced in and equipped to handle: ANALYSES, INVESTIGA 


and softening of silk, irregularities tn knitting, stains and blemishes in finished 
goods, lubrication of textile machinery and textile pr« 


»blems in general. 
Established 1891 


Phone—Spruce 8813 


TIONS and CHEMICAL CONTROL OF PROCESSES involving soaking, degumming | 


(@rrier Fngineering @rporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


* o . se 
Air Conditioning 
(MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 

HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 


Bulletins upon Request 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 


KNITTING § 


socunane CREELMANS LIMITED 
Swearers 


Jerseys 
5 nt for 
Toneas a Canadian Agents 


HEPWORTH CONSTANT DIAL LOOPERS 
Established 1872 Department 1754, Georgetown, Ontario 


Species 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL Eu eee 





Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


Y & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


|BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 





PATENTS 


Old South Building, Bostor 
50 to 300 Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Capyrights 
TONS PRESSURE Special Attention te Textile Inventies 
With or without . 





motor 

to suit your 
work 

Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 

Press Co., Inc. 

388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Maple Flooring ISTHE BEST | 
Factory Flooring 


Write us today for full information 4s 
to size and grades, also delivered prices | 
in any quantity, anywhere. i] 

E. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD COMPANY || 
4050 Princeton Avenue, Chicago. | 
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Large Sales of showed a net loss for the week of { largely offset by lecreast in accour ts thead nd ¢ mntinue mM utsta! d 
ile : : point; the preferred sold with divi- and bills pavable of S1.113,000. A example of the ] ibility of maki 
Textile Shares dend on as high as 76% and closed though surplus decreased $493.000 and edium count staple cottons succe 
today ex-dividend at 73%. Bigelow- net quick $416,000,. net quick et ully in Massachusett nd Ne 
Hartford common shows a net ad- remain well in exces $2,000,001 
Bulk of Auction Offerings Ab- vance for the week of 1 point at o8. This company’s capital $= 000.08 


sorbed but in Many Cases at A few sales of New England Sout Se iris eeleah tk wane tee eric, 


Declines ern preferred were made at 25 and 100 stock dividend was distribut * 
BOSTON, Jan. 27 Otterings ot tex- of the common at al4, both prices be s 
e shares at today’s auctions were ing unchanged Arlington’s Disappointing Showing 
1 excess of those for any week in ‘ ‘ Che fir 
eens Ceeere Indian Head Mills Loss ne ee \ 131] lt 
f Yecember when loss taking sales tor i s x \rlington \Iills vorstec 
‘urther proot that southern as we eee ; ‘ 
4 . purposes were in progress, and ; ee He ; ' turers, ence. Mas e fis 
= ] as northern ‘otton mills” sutfered , ] ; ; ; aod 
ive seldom been exceeded. In many ‘*: : Cote alae = ear ended Nov. 30, 1925, shows a ne 
1 “" Ton wn DuUSINess ist vear 1S snow! } £4 1 x : : 1 
oF tances they represented the efforts , | | ang i ; ; s ATTer all CHAree SQO,089 and 
: eas } 1 by tl halance sheet of Indian | in ‘ 1 1 ] 
tired holders to unload, and they a Seen, keen ae inf etic ifter regular idet 
emonstrated that there is still a Mills, ; ordova, \la a subsidiary ! 4960,000, Of S1.056,089 pare . 
1 ; . Nashua Mfg. Co., which showed or aD dia eta ; ae 
irket tor textile securities at a ° ; ; aes eee i de e pre \ 
. ; loss for the fiscal r ended Oct gt al ; : , 
e, and it 1S a matter of surprise sy age — ns = year ended $136,208 N urre! W 
4 | yer 31 after all charges of app Nitn . ; ee Me oe ae 
declines were not much greater bet 3l uel r all ¢ ; a, ws v s+ ; D8 ,606,201 \ 
1 1 } mately SO5.020, as compare . 2 , 
lew ot the recent slow demand : a 
1 1 1 fit rt tew thous ( x 
n few instances were values lower PIO" ea | : 2 
1 1 ,s previous veal t . nteresti 1 {> L- +] ; . \\ 
than those that have been touched . : $ ; eae : ; eh 
1 tl a %, ect 11 te not { t \\ 1 nwenly na ly . ’ \ 
ently in private trading, and in '! —e oa . lu eServe 0 
5 ] sis Head *1] ee if oa 
1] ) 1 apita ot natan Cad liis, W I 
the case ot fk River stocks they capi x . | M ; ; : 
mon ol ty >» Roe whey ddex ; ‘ : 
were about on parity with recent im unted to S033 505 when added ; 2) 
7 . net quick assets of the Nashua pl 
bid prices in that irket, and in som ae juick mae ns na , 
Sia ae a gives the Nashua Mfg. Co., ne 
La TIC es ost > 9 : ae 
= Bae a Ei that falls but $350,573 below 
Undoubtedly mux Of the selling ‘ f 1 \ 
— 1] ‘ Ti0%e requirement on preterred toc 
Was precipitated Dv the disappointing 1 - . : 
, er —" vefore dividends n the 
| statements 1 1 ' ‘or 2 
common stock can be resumes 


made public recently, and by failure i? : 
ee eee ee oy oe RE ee dividends have been paid on the 


since 1921 Naumkeag Adds to Surplus Dividends Declared 
No Action at Hamilton Meeting \s the Naumk ~t 


| 1 ‘ 1 
j 1 the goods market to show as sub 


tantial 1mprovement since the first ot 


! 
character of certain mil 


| the eal is h id been anticipated i . | \] ee { ‘ 
amet aes : The special meeting of stockholder Co., Salet aded 1 \ 
e quarters. It should be noted in | Hamilton N <otton plus $124,084 1 the { l ve ended 
+] : or the amuiton lfg Co cottol ' £94 9O4 
t onnectio1 weve that the .-% ‘ \ 4 4 ont 
goods, Lowell, Mass., held on Thu ( 26 } y ITE a F 
5 et s shown some : i ! ee = k i 
Sag 1 1 day ot last week adjourned without 5720,.000, «| lividend Re 
cement oT in volume and in . } . 1 } ~ 4 : ] ba ¢ Na et 
; ; ; B : taking other definite action than to di 9,00 0 ‘ ‘ Ha t 
es, and it should also be noted ' . aeeae sa , peice. “ans $1.00 Class A Fe 
: : ., , Charge the special stockholders cor ( ( XC 
the as been a very decided ] 


, mittee headed by Eliot Wadsworth federal taxe fF S854,084. or S14 
rovement in both cotton and wor Gey 


Previous reports of failure to secur re; t eee 74a Spartanburg Dividends 





sted business since the largest part o1 


eS a = i firm bid for the property and to r Sil ire In 1924 IS ul 
He isses displaved in mill statements ffect ene waticn ; a ail Bo a ae ae ‘ees. ated e én, RTANBUI 3 ( 
= ' ¢ ; eltect reorg: Zatl1o were conhrmed Crs n ‘ we? . , 1 . , 3c .4 
ecently made public were incurred . -r ' on ; at Geee alinual dividend disburser 
; eee ‘ President Felix Rackemann doubted 25 pr ere made during the fit 
It is a buvers’ market, and the larger : ae ' ' ‘ inburg county mills, as rey 
a radi Tees whether any further meetings woul x mont f the vear, the decline 11 et 
the volume ot aistress offerings , 1 . } : Gat +] ‘ if £ al \ VM. Law | re a ! 
sige ; | ©° be held and expressed the opinion that ) e las ut Oo e ve 
» cdeciimn 1 Vaiues f > soonel 1 1 1 1 14 ee | ’ : ' 
peered elite the banks would shortly take over the ulti larrowe " 
CtIV det nad and . jan ‘ 1 { 
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} ¢ } . 1 } ¢ ‘ ‘ . : 17 Mf ) ) 10,000.00 
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z , s ~ , E. Co rae 1 OOO “ ri 1) 00 
{ exchange turin the weel nua \ t e ¢ " om M 1 4 M) Ce 15.00 
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—— 87, or a net gain of point; the quarterly dividend \s_ stated by ese feature f the company tate- example paid 3!2% on the preterred 
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The convenience of this style “ C” Brinton Hosiery Knit- 
ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 





All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. 
Action of needles and varn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 





Fast speed in both circular and reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame asa unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 









Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and the Continent Australia 
idt & Co., Ltd., Er ] I. H. Butler & Co.. Sydney Melbourne. 





Ww 





Leicester. 



















South America China and ee 


tiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos A Elbrook Inc., Kiang Road Shanghai, 
ntine Republi China 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
| ESTABLISHED 1868 
) 
OT | Steam Superheaters 


































Water Tube. Boilers 
: haan 
Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 
Boston, 49 Federal street 
PHIL ADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
Detroit, Ford Building 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 
New ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
’ r vetme Ruilding. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 
SaLtT LAKE City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San FRANciSCcO, Sheldon Building 
| LOS ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
| PORTLAND, OrE., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 
Havana, CuBa, Calle de Aguiar 104 
San JUAN, PORTO Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 


M AKER OF “CLOTH SCREEN” COLLECTORS 
FOR ANY INDUSTRY 


J. W. PAXSON CO., Philada, Pa. 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


Mills Mill, and other similar units. 
ie dividends have generally been 
nsidered satisfactory and represent 
1 increase of more than $30,000 over 

the dividends paid by Spartanburg 

County Mills, on July 1, 1925- 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upen last sales at Bes- 
ten public auction and Besten Steck Ex- 
change.) 


Latest Prev. 
Sales Sales 

American Woolen, pfd...... 87 86% 
DRA, COM, 6.0 aé.0n kes 1s 64%, 65 
DRONE 6.0.6 :c6052 cnr wane 125 132 
NN oniéig Same:s:5 a 5 o 8 'ewie +720 760 
SN ic ase ck he edhe A Soh 85% 95 
IR vei echt 6d. dere erate ks 1905 196 
Bigelow-Hartford, com....... 98 97 
POE, “obs #600 n4.0.0.0 04 6 .0lee-we 135% ... 
EE OO ere 80 92% 
I MUM aa ic mine 'S 19-610 e ace -% 100% 98% 
er re 41 57 
i oe. wee ema sa ae 1824 
ee err ere 18% 19 
Hamilton Woolen ........... 52% 53 
INO EEE aecaenceven ce 1% 4 
BN oa e eet eh 66 an 006 0-0 40 25 26 
N. E. Southern, pfd.. 25 25 
Ipswich, com. .....--... 71 55% 
TN a ean as a aig oe.o 39 38 
Ludlow Associates ......... 175% 176 
Lyman ; 112 1164 
OS cs cee v eae s 70% TT 
NE Oe aoe se a's ag whe 100 98% 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com 60% 60 
IE oid als kin Ga een a OO a 182% 182 
EE cin Side deine Ax MS 184 133% 
EE RLS acer Scie sul a. Ws @ 87s ‘ 43 481 
Pepperell < 


Plymouth ¢ ‘ordage . ; 
Tremont & Suffolk 
York 





/ + Old sale at variance with present bid 
and asked price. 


Fall River Mill Stocks 





(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 

& Co.) 

Bid Asked 

American Linen Co...... ee 28 
Avkwright BEM ....sceses 15 25 
Barnara Mf. Co......... re" 60 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 58 62 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. ies ca 
Bourne Mills Co ys 102 
en ND 6 vp xia « 60d oe e'e 34 40 
CREE SEUEEE i sceccccses a 125 
oT i | ae ee ‘as 
SL) eo ax 97 
i ME. 6 y gas's 00 4s pas 45 
UN ME a) Bo. .6 1000-000 pale 100 
Granite Mills cat 76 
King Philip Mills......... 130 137} 
Laurel Lake Mills (com). a 15 
Lincoln Mfg. hn Pak Newbee ds see 75 
BMUOP DEE, Gols eee cceses 120 130 
Mechanics Mills 40 
Merchants Mfg. Co ‘ ; “80 
Narragansett Mills ....... 65 
MERGE SEED ¢ sedaceceve iets 65 
Parker Mills, com......... a: 15 
Parker MilJ* (pfd.)....... ore 40 
Pilgrim Milfs (com.)...... eeu 170 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......... ec 38 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 170 stale 
Seaconnet Mills. D 
Eg 5 65 hb 6 4 00 8.0 ce 45 
OMRGNNE + EEE ie 6 0.6.0 09.4100: 40 50 
a we! A ee 120 126 
aroy ©. & We. MeS ss 6s cass 100 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... ac 114 
Wampanoag Mills ....... 40 50 
Weetamoe Mills .......... 25 oan 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid \sked 
Acushnet Mills .......... gS 92 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com..... 125 cen 
Beacon Mfg. Co.. 65a aha 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 120 140 
Booth Mfe. a" ae 103 a 
Bristol Mfg. Co., pid. BE 170 ~=180 
Butler Mfg. Co... dane sais 115 ‘ 
COA MOONE RO. cs an ccitco 6 110 15 
Dat mouth Mfg. Co., com.. 139 43 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd.. 85 : 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 2 62> 
Fairhaven Mills, com...... wack 10 
0s 1 Mfg. Co., com... so 
“osnold Mfg. Co., pfd..... 80 85 
Grin ee! OE ere 100 105 
Hathaway Mfg. Co....... 112% 115 
i s Mfg. Co., com... 100 105 
Hol es Mie. Co., pfa..... - 92 Sas 
BHOUTH MA. cas cece ees 131 136 
Manomet Mills .......... 35 37 
Nas |) 109 112 
Neild Mills ete eee 210 220 
N. i) Cotton Mills, com... 100 ... 
N Cotton Mills, pfd.... 7% .<. 
N tt Spinning eases 55 60 
Pemaquid Mills........... ah 26 
Ne re a ii ai len 5 ee 
Potomska Mills .......... 91 94 
Q tt Mills, com 140 145 
Quissett Mills, pfd........ OF: Sc2; 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com...... < 36 


Sharp Mfg. Co., 
Soule Mills 
Taber Mills .. 
Wamsutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 


* Ex-dividend. 








Southern Mill Stocks 


56 
175 


60 
190 
110 

96 

94 






RAYON 





























Quetations furnished by A. M. Law & 
Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills... 103 107 = T ONLY WAY 
American Spinning Co..... 240 250 HE 
Anderson Cotton Mills , 100 Lad 
“= Cotton Mills..... 100 Builder . 
Arcadia Mills .... Lekas 2 a uilde 
Arcadia Mills, pfd......... 102 104 Cup to W ind an 
Ayicrrammt BAGS 2. ccc cse 100 110 
Augusta Factory. Ga 20 30 
Avondale Mills, Ala. . 900 950 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 320) 
RN aie 5 xe wie ©9094 61 64 
Belton Mills, Pfd.......... 97 99 
SE: eer 195 205 
Bibb Mfg. Co., 6% pfd 99 102 
Brandon Mills, pfd..... go 101 
Calhoun Mille ...... o«.-. 120 ee 
Cannon Mfg. Co. ‘par $10) 16 
Chadwick Hoskins Co. (par 
Bay <a. Stok atte 1D 17 
Chesnee Mills 140 145 
Cc ‘ieucle Mfg. Co. .. s00 05 Cleaner 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd “96 99 
Clifton Mfg. Co... : 142 145 
Clinton ory Mills ono se 
0 Us o., Gt 1 j i as : : a ae : > 
Cowpens oe et 6s ti Knitting, free of underwinds, is by using the 
Ee. Converse Co. .... 1an lll <a 7T . ° e ys 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 2 Sa 140 LEVER C¢ up builder Bottle Bobbin W inder. 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 87 
Drayton Mills aor 100 re 
eS ee 2 e , — ‘ 4 ‘ 
Dunean Mills, ‘pf «<< 97 RAYON is of constantly varying diameter. 
Eagle nenix ills, Ga 140 a ; 7 5 a a ‘ 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd 90 92 yr > y : 
en See ee ee ae oe The light free turning LEVER Cup takes 
saffney Mfg. Co. . , Si So ioe : . —— . a 
Gainesville Cotton Mills) Pa. 180 190 its motion from the yarn itself, and builds a 
Glenwood Mills ...... Sa 130 i . ‘ : 
Gluck Mills oo ss 8 bobbin without those ridges which hold the 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 35 : , eee 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 400 yarn and cause plucks in the knitting 
Grendel Mills ...... 250 mera / , ; 5* 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $50) 48 50 
a aoe Mi aes pn = THE I EV ER li 7 : dl 
artsville Cotton ills 149 60 4H 4 ate = > 
Inman Mite. a 145 155 ? one - patent non ift spin ¢ 
I ul i. 103 : pra 7 i 
iogee Se, vid... -— guarantees that the yarn can receive no rub- 
Judson Mills ........ 200 203 : ryN eel 
Judson Mills, pfd..-.))..)) 105 = 107 bing and damage. Thousands of knitting 
a John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 115 125 I : | h Id 3 d 
zaurens Cotton Mills. . 7s 2 : . g Yr > > 
idmamtene Cotton Mills. ars 128 130 machines throughout the wor supplie 
f ‘ I 0 ° ~ ry ie : : 
Marino — 7 ah with LEVER bobbins, are daily proving 
PM EMER 0.0% a'5:0 : 280 oo . 
Mollohon Mfg. Co..... 102 105 this statement. 
Monarch Mills ............ 182 135 
—— — *. ict = 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 7 76 ry x ~ ~ 
Newberry Cotton Mills 130 | 132 rHE LEVER patent yarn cleaner causes 
a ne, saeaerons 2: 150 h Al b k . d f h 
Yorris Cotton ills : 84 > y vk . 
Orr Cotton Mills as 100 102 t e yarn to oat ac an ort across a 
y ( ‘ 97 99 = ‘Tl . . 
Pacolet Mtg. Co. +. ee 209 218 smooth glass bar. The cutting edge touches 
,acolet gz. Co., pfd.. 03 06 ™ ‘ . 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A the yarn ONLY when taking out the slubs 
y CU OUD a 6 0 0 00 ° 82 85 7 met 
a Mills .. a 18 21 : ce Cc > " 
Rome ee i: a ae and knots. ‘These cleaners are set at .004 for 
>i ont Mfg. Co 3 37 14¢ Cc "7 £ 9 . 7 
Poe Ww. hits. Co iit 443 150 den., and .007 for 300 den. In this way 
Poinsett Mills ..... RS 86 . . : ° ‘ ‘i , 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10 10% absolute cleaning is combined with elimina- 
oars aus Dan River. 185 193 : : fib d f 
SE Ore S4 87 arS r ‘ 
mantew Bee. CO. GO.icss.ss 60 70 tion of torn ers an uzZzy yarn. 
Spartan Mills 149 140 
Toxaway Mills (par $2 32 84 
Union-Buffalo Mills ....... Y 55 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 3 9414 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd _ 51 53 
Victor-Monaghan Co.... 198 110 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd. 108 110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 145 150 
Ne IN oa o's panes wie cine to 6 no 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd....... 91 94 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 120 130 
Whitney Mfr. Co......60+% Stas 8&5 
Williamston Mills ... 195 wae 
Woodruff Cotton Mills...... 140 145 
Woodside Cotton Mills... . mae 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
pfd “0 2 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa Plans have been 
drawn by A. J. Sauer & Co.. architects, co inc 
for a new manufacturing building to be e9 ® 
erected at Kensington Ave., north of 
Carey St.. for the Art Crait Silk Hoiser 
Mills, Inc., now located at Erie Ren & 
Amber St., full-fashioned silk hosiery 
manufacturers, on which bids are due Est. 1880 
Feb. Among those submitting esti 
mates are Smith Hardican Co., Conneen 


Construction Co., Irving 
Robbins Construction C 


& Losse. 


Lemarest 
, and Monaghan 





llth & Cambria Sts. Near No. Phila. Station. 
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OF BREDA 
Agents in the United States for 
HOLILANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 
Quality Rayon 


or Knitting and Weaving—Prompt Deliver) 


COTTON YARNS 


L MILLS, Is LAVONIA ¢ 
well, G | 


hi 


It 


n Yarns Quality Knitt 


{ Skeins 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 
52 lcasaih eilieaie: May. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








MERCERIZED YARNS 


of 


The Spinners Processing Co. 


Insure perfect knitting because of evenness, 
weavers knots, careful winding and workman- 
ship throughout. 


Produce evenly dyed and soft finish fabrics 
as a result of the best and most thorough 


merceriZing. 


Higher in lustre, but not necessarily higher 
in price. 


Inquiries for samples and prices given 


prompt attention. 


Johnston Mills Co. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 


WORLD 


ts 
FORREST BROTHERS 
119 &. 4th St., Ferrest Bidg., Phila. 
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A Standard by Which 
Thread Yarns Are Judged 


Product of 
THE PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 


This plant spins reverse thread cotton yarns 
exclusively. Its product is made of the choicest 
long staple white cotton by skilled operatives on 
the highest type of modern machinery, especially 
built for the manufacture of reverse threads. It 
spins yarns adapted for sewing, looping and 
seaming purposes, in sizes ranging from 20s to 
60s, 2, 3 and 4 ply. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 


H, A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


| 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MEG. CO ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
FLINT MFG. CO MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 
\RROW MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 








FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 
GLOUCESTER, N.J. 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. | 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE, 


308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 





O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np NumBE 


AND NUMBERS 








—, 
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Yarn Gains Yield 


to lrregular Prices agg ogy gle cepegge- Aad Pa (Quotations Steady 


Cotton Yarn Quotations Fair Interest: 











Spot Cotton, Jan. 27, 1926—20.90c.; Jan. 28, 1925—23.90 
. ee . Carded—(Average Quality) a 
Spinners Continue’ Firm, but Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) Good Demand for Knitting Yarns 
Dealers Apparently Do Not 4s to Ss 34 20s + 37 37% Reported — Spinners’ Prices 
i 7 ; s 34% 24s 39 391% 7 
Look for Rise in Prices 347 = wis - “ Firm and Unchanged 
28 ow POS | t 
New Yorx.—Last week evidence l4s 3914 30s 1314 Lt ADELPHIA from a PETES 
f considerable improvement, as far 16s vee au 40s es es standpoint there has been no decided 
is inquiry was concerned, was noted. Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes ) ; change made during the week, spin 
; - a - ; &s-9 ‘ 341, 26s-2 ; ) a eh eed a - 
During the last few days this im- 108.2 = 342 tl 14 1s ners and dealers holding firmly to thei: 
s-2 o4l, ) oUs-L ‘ 
provement seems to have been con- 128-2 35 —35% 36s-2 2 \ similar situa 
spicuous by its absence and the mar- )4s-2 36 $0s-2 > tion is found in business placed by 
; : : ° j ae 56 Bia realrace 1) —6 ; 
<et has quieted appreciably. It is also 168-2 .........-. oe 26% oa High breakage.....6 os inutacture sales) being usually 
: aes 20s-2 ‘ 37 3717, 508-2 .. 6S if : ; 
evident that there are certain traders 949.9 0 4] , made at a cent lower than lowest 
who have no very firm convictions as ere ss ced spinner will consider but un 
‘ : oe Single Warps ' ' : \ . 1 
to the tuture of cotton and varn, 10s : 25 24s 1) changed tron ist week lrading as 
judging by some of the prices report- 12s 3514, 26s 11 14—42 been of fair proportions, being larger 
ed. It must be said, however, that l4s . 36 30s 4 than for anv week of December and, 
e,° C Ss 361 40s 5 7) 1 
these irregularities are confined al- bi e741 oa 2 405 ' t mayoritv of imstances, much 
5 de } a . : US é oi *y o : : i 
most altogether to sellers. Much has irger than tor anv corresponding 
cs ; ‘ Two-Ply Warps ' ; : . 
been said of late regarding the firm- 8-2 a =, ‘sae 945-9 {) 1 week of January of last vear. So fat 
ness of the spinner and the causes ROM REED 820 vale salar aiatnelasno-s — —35\%, 26-2 —42 s the present month is concerned 
thereof Fach week brings to light DBE ita aos. d sierese ries ails — —v6 30s-2 4 bey dealers report a good month to date 
Ee es gies eRe RED soe caie ene sates xt — —36% 40s-2 ordinary 52 os Be eee 
im Increasing number ot spinners who 16s yee ee ee 3714 508-2 . 68 —69 SO tar as volume concerned but 
ire refusing to quote for nearby de- Geen te. _. 3714—3814 generally unsatisfactory fror profit 
livery and the date at which they will 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30-3lce.; white, 33-34e. standpoint, most sales necessitating 
promise shipment is being advanced Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) the cutting of commission On the 
materially There is no doubt the RD ss ee bdebe ines. =e 22s 37144—38 ther hand, spinners’ margins are felt 
. a a . 2414.95 996 SNetaw Taever 3914—< ; : ; : 
spinner’s statistical position is very ee erat as 1 24s shinai ty = to be adequate and larger than dun 
‘1 ‘ 2s ee a a ee ER Ee oo dot. Z4s Oe 
strong. here are always exceptions 14s 9°51, 96 Ms 1) 1] ng most ot last vear Spinners are 
every rule and there are spinners Meee ren ta. 36 —36% 30s tving it { 12 in an independent position due to 
ho have yarn on hand which they 188 ...... eee eee : a Os extra qualit 14 40) ood volume of forward business on 
“ty: vie 0s 37 3714 40s 53 —5 1 | } 14 
ire willing to sell at the market. But Ua . , F BT7z AOS «00 ee eee reeeee 3 a4 eir books and dealers are unable to 
here such an instance is recorded Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) ecure important concessions from 
F ee a Warps, Skeins and Cones 
nee or twice, numerous instances are . ae . , = : 
eS i ; on stances _ ey i gic a. su. aie' whats ora 55 50s-2 a pease 80 
be noted where no stocks are in Mg en =O: COn8 —85 Carded Knitting Sales 
evidence as is exemplified by the per- 2 Sn Seas eee 66 —67 70s-2 95 —1 00 Phere have been a number of fair 
ae . ° a waite “ » - \ la ee lu eI ‘ 
od for which the s1 ris w = 10s-2 3 68 (0) 80s-2 1 12—1 15 ne 
( ¢ he spinner is willing Pr mtracts for carded knitting 
quote. Singles Cae? é eS 
| ee a a catarenrs cae =a va laced, going to up-state knit 
Spinners’ Position Strong BR saiecarcin Riareiois ew a SaN bres 15 16 NSS he adhns in ocd, dealin OOS 64 —66 ters and-also a fair number of orders 
" ; 2 BO es ain waren eiein sia 6a A esrewokcwsemunees ....67 —68 losed with balbrigean underwear 
Whatever may be said about the fu- DO 5 ccteceinacedaee heats ...47 —48 50s .... j 78 —80 ills in Ne York stat Average 
[ [ 2 , sa , n Vew ork state rerage 
ture of cotton and of yarn, there seems ee ee eee ...48 —49 ee : harass 5.) 5S ae 1 tet ave hasi f iy ; 
] : . . 24s 50 —5l 70s . 96 —1 00 ng ieeas is been SOI ON a DasiS OF SAK 
little question but that the spinner le 3 ci CRS TR eS SE ee 
let ec . 28s 52 53 808.5: weeeeel) 10-1 15 to 34!0¢ for tos for April, May and 
vill continue his firmness of attitude ‘ June delivery, while better qualities 
s : . beet J ) un ive Wh ; tte < ) 
regarding prices unless there should Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed ; : ; 
; oe eek ; a a Ps-2 70 72 50s-2 so 92 have sold at 35¢ (Coarse counts, 
he a drastic deciine arke rels = a - . c P » 
a t - eC ene In mat et levels. 80s-2 i2 i4 60s-2 4S 1 0 ranging trom 9s to 16s, have been the 
here are those in the selling market 36s-2 7 —i9 708-2 1 13 e nost tive up-state hile 16s and 
] e . . : ® ost act . p-state, while a 
vho feel it may be a desirable thing 40s-2 81 84 80s-2 ek »> ‘e tl { Id in New York 
; coalla 3 ; 158-2 BF gg 22s are the counts sold in New York 
sell short for future delivery. In me the latte unt moving on a basis of 
: : iB ° ne latte! OuUnNT MOoVINE ON « as 
fact, the prophecy is being more or Peeler—(Super Quality) tLe 1 3 
rreel \ Single Cones 37 /2€ tO 30 \ more spotty situa- 
ess freely made that by May, when s ‘ + ' e aa 
ets Sg ae hei Carded Combed Carded Combed ion found in extra-carded yarns as 
enortse acreacve or ave a oe 1 
ports on acreage begin to have their a eee 47 —49 26s cee 643 56 —58 these spinners are unable to make 
nfluence on the price of cotton, varns 14s ........— —89 49 —5l DORE oan nh in a 60 —62 nearby deliverie nd have turned 
. . * - » 11 ad ce \ TTeS an 1 > > 
vill be a cent below their present lev- 163 ........ - = emer eer tse ee a 72 = lown offers specifying February ship 
: sae S 2 = f aes 0s daca be aad aol OW! re pecliving eD < S 
rhere is nothing in the status of 188 ........ 0 1 ° — - “ 9 1 | een hy ee 
ap a ates : BN vicdklaas — —40%, 53 —55 GOP sec wianec —_-_ — 82 —88 ments although prices would have been 
I inners, 1owever, to justify this pre- RPE e227 ai Sale 54 —56 60s ........—_ — 92 —98 satisfactory to them Sales of 308 
Pa. liction, If they continue until that Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes ve heen made at » and aba-ots 
5 - ad : 22.9 5g 0 40s-2 75 —80 ive been ide at 44c and 20s ata 
e to be as tar sold ahead as they so Wigiat ere ole wiere or —6 WP cc ececvce ct seseer de ‘ 4 Ss 1: iz 
eres : : 248-2 “| eee 83 —88 cent less; while a high grade 30s was 
today it will take a decided break Poem eee eee | Taeaiege! by 1 ; tis . 404 
: : sal 1 Re oy Sats iaGee we RSS 62 —64 eras vain ercinasrae Seid 90 —95 Id at 45c¢ to an up-state mill which 
ed aw material to cause them to name et a ae ica igh | ee ....1 02—1 10 took 100,000 Ibs. at this figure 
wer figures. There is also no doubt MM er orig aan eine. 66 estele 70 —72 NN io oe airs eioaimr sce aena ale 1 20—1 30 . 
that the level at which the spinner Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones Weaving Yarns Unchanged 
= is sold is decidedly above the prices 2, 3, and 4ply , Muotations of weaving varns have 
4 val e prices Peeler Sakelarides “i 1 aie’ 

14 are being named today. Com- Average Best Average Best not changed spinners asking 39c to 
= ent has been made that since the 94s ae -68 ~ 72 Nominal Nominal joc for average grade 20s-2 warps and 
a rst of the year the spread between 308 ......2--.— —68 73 —i5 Nominal omneee $5c to 46c for 30s-2. Dealers report 

pinners’ i s and thos t ee 36s. ty 71 73 76 78 Nominal Nominal | ft] : acai atk ‘ited 
inners tes ¢ : y : Se ee a sales of the former at 237c 4 
€ prices and those at which ee 7 8 3] Qe Wasians ‘Sieetnad iles o e former at 37c althoug 
. e consumer has bought has been Be apc ccna ao. «2% S6 —88 Nominal Nominal several manutacturers assert they are 
nstantly narrowing. Events of the NR ta 86 —8S 91 96 Nominal Nominal able to buy at 36'4c; while sales of 
ist few days would seem to make 60s .... 96 97% 1 02%,--1 05 Nominal ae 30s-2 warps have been reported in 
4 "3 1008 .... — . - —a 4 ee , —_— nseuanete 
tS (Continued on page 104) fair volume at 44'2c for average 
‘ - ° . a 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


CuHar.otTrTe, N. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 27 


WORLD).—American yarn quotations are better held. Larger 


sales in finer counts. Active demand in Egyptian yarns. New 
short time scheme in American spinners’ mills now in opera- 
tion. Production estimated at 72% of full. 





srade varn. Plush qualities are held 
tone to two cents above these figures. 
\f these two counts a greater degree 
f steadiness is found in 20s-2 warps 


than in 30s-2 which is in larger supply. 


Dealers state there is a better possi- 
lity of them securing concessions in 
os-2 than in 20s-2, which are firm 
t 38! 2c to 39c with spinners. Dealers 


report they have accumulated fair 


sized stocks of the latter count and 
‘an make prompt deliveries. Plush 


mills are taking varn less actively than 


eretofore; while electrical concerns 
» active buyers so far this year. 


Commission Cutting 


One oi the most noticeable changes 
und in the market and which has 
ecome more noticeable since the first 
the year is the concerted report 
from commission houses of their inten- 
on to stop selling yarns at less than 
spinners’ prices. In other words an 
endeavor will be made to curtail so 
1s possible the shading of com- 
sions to book business. Although 
lefinite information is difficult to ob- 
‘ain it is generally felt that this prac 
rice has been less frequent since the 
first of this vear. This was no doubt 
used by the showing of annual 
‘atements of commission houses 
in most instances showed a 
olume of business for the year 

in unsatisfactory margin of profit, 
caused by drastic cutting of commis- 
sions during a large part of the vear. 
Numerous houses now assert they can 
see no justification for a continuance 
t this practice and unless it is con- 
trolled it will affect the entire trade. 


Large Sales Rumored 


[here has been no especial develop- 
ment in combed qualities, there being 
no important changes in quotations 

igh a slightly easier trend is ap- 
‘rent in several counts. Spinners are 
villing to figure on new business at 

‘ tor 50s-2, 84c for 60s-2, 93c for 
s-2 and $1.10 for 80s-2, being a cent 
r than previous quotations. Mer- 

have not been active in the 

market this week. Single 

qualities have also been dull 
nchanged, 18s being offered at 
4Se, large amounts being obtainable 
I ‘ent less. 





re are reports in the market to 
‘ect large contracts for mercer- 
irns have been placed last week 
itly this week; one to the effect 
* western hosiery concern had 
ised half a million pounds and 
‘nother concern had bought half this 
lantity. These two important sales 
not be confirmed. Prices of 
rized yarns are slightly easier, 
icts being taken as low as 78c 


cont 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, simgle and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 


SALES OFFICE— 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 

















(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


for 40s-2 while 60s-2 are quoted at 
g8c as compared with former asking 
price of $1.00. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 





Demand Still Slow 








Prices for Near Delivery Hold Re- 
markably Firm 

Boston.—On nearly all cotton 
varns for near delivery prices hold 
remarkably firm in spite of the con- 
tinued narrow demand and the in- 
difference of most users toward dis- 
tant deliveries. While the compara- 
tively stable price of cotton is a sup 
porting factor, it is evident that the 
market is getting its chief support 
trom the well sold condition of the 
majority of spinners through Febru 
ary and well into March, and that 
thev have their production better cov 
ered with orders than was generally 
supposed. 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 





of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 








BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. 


In some quarters proffers of medium PHILADELPHIA 
and coarse count carded varns are 
United States Representatives 
HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Eto. 


Mansfield, England 


Authorized U. S. Representative 
HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 
Breda, Holland 


being made for March and later de 
livery 1 to 2c below average quota 
tions for prompt delivery, some of 
these coming from direct-selling spin- 
ners and others bearing the ear marks 
of short selling by dealers. The com- 
paratively little interest reported to be 
shown in these proffers reflects a wide 
divergence of opinion between spin- 
ners and users as to the future course 
of the market. The bearish element 
is confident of lower cotton prices and 
of an increase in production in excess 
of demand, and users holding these 
views feel that the worst that can 
happen is that they will be obliged 
to pay current minimum prices when 
thev are forced into the market. On 
the other hand, spinners who are re- 
iusing to cut prices for forward de 
livery are confident that demand will 
equal supply and tend to counter 
balance any possible decline in raw 
material prices; furthermore, they 
have their production so well covered 
with orders during February and 
March that they will not cross the 
low price bridge until they come to it 


James E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 














FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


Spinners are holding 20s-2 warps 
in some instances as high as 
39 to 40c and can sell easily for 
prompt delivery at 38c, yet proffers of 
good white yarns for March and later 
delivery are reported as low as 37¢ 
With spinners asking as high as 45 to 
46c for 30s-2 warps thev can be 
sold easily for prompt delivery at 44 to 
4414c yet are being offered for March 
and later delivery at 43 to 43M%c. 
For frame spun cones a basis of 35 to 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
ee 


PROVIDENCE,R.I, 


36c is asked by many spinners for Ios, 
can be sold easily for prompt delivery 


*S0-152 SOUTH waTER ST 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


PHIL os A on FICE CHICAGO OFFICE eee a. - 
Pfin Bros., 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg., 32 uildin 
308 ‘Che stn ee St George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern stan rn Co. — ai ntativ 





TJ. PorTER &SONs 





CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 


COTTON YARNS | 

SOLE AGENTS FOR | 

LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY | 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | 





~~ | and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 

“4 | | 
| INE SD NG 7 “ARNS NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| H 

| 


Oos tO 200S 





ComBED SAKELARIDES 






T. MAXWELL MERYWEATHER 
RAYON: Straight COTTON YARNS 


and Converted 
Tel. Lombard 1623 Drexel Bldg., PHILADELPHIA | 


and SEA ISLAND 
In Skeins or on Cops, 
‘Tubes or ( -A mes 


[Immediate Deliveries [THE J. R MONTGOMERY CO. "™0s0R toces, com: | 


eee COTTON YARNS $i!" 8 
NOVELTY YARNS Secs Mareaet COTTON WARPS huey fut | 


Fancy Twis and Pri ted | 
Fe ee ee ee ee I 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 









oor _— 

PLU 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 
inn 4a in . aaa at Your Serv 


oe patentee. 51 Arlington St., 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued | 


}'.c yet are offered for March and 
delivery at 33% to 34c. 


+ = ° . 
milar low priced selling for for- 


le] 


delivery is less common on 
ed and fine count carded yarns, 
proffers for March delivery are 
sionally 1 to 2c below current 
imum quotations. 





Cotton Yarn Notes 


nnon . Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 

mw acting as selling agents for 
Norcott Mills Co., Concord, N. 
spinners of high grade single and 
knitting yarns. 


* * * 


ivde-Rakestraw Co., 226 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, announce that David 


Us 


Colehower, who has been repre 
ting them in the Pennsylvania 
state market for several years, is no 
longer connected with them and they 
made other arrangements for 
their varns in the up-state 


ee 

C, V. Albright, who has been cover 

¢ the Philadelphia and up-state trade 
Cannon Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 

now permanently located in Read 

ing for this organization and will de 


his entire time to’ the up-state 


*K o 
\Villam Drinkwater, manager of 
Harding Tilton & Company’s cotton 
department, announces the open- 
ng ot offices in the James Building, 
tanooga, Tenn., with Robert H. 
th in charge of that territory. 
(iriffith has been the representa- 
f the Johnston Mills Company in 
nooga 
x 4 
[. E. Hatch Company, cotton 
rayon merchants, Boston, Mass., 
ve opened New York City offices in 
the Flatiron Building, 949 Broadway, 
vith Alexander King as their local 
representative. 
.: +. 2 
Villiam S. Waterman, who has 
sales manager for the Osceola 
lills, Inc., has severed his connection 
the organization. 


\ 


* * * 


uel G. Pollock, who has been 
iated with the Osceola Mills, Inc., 
idelphia, has been appointed sales 
iver for this organization, with 
412 Liberty Building, Broad & 

( tnut Streets, Philadelphia. This 
sales organization handles the 

spun by Osceola Mills, Inc., 

ntain View Mills, Inc., Hanover 
ead Mills, Inc., all of Gastonia, 


Textile Section of U. S. Rubber 
(.. Moves to New Location 

e Textile Section of the United 
es Rubber Co. announces its re- 
al from 122 Adams street, New- 
N. J., to 451 South Jefferson 
et, Orange, N. J. 


Data on Boll Weevil a 


lion 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The number 
of boll weevils hibernating in the cot- | 
ton belt last fall was higher than in 
any previous year, with one exception, 
reports the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Farmers are warned by the De- 
partment not to conclude from the 
comparative immunity from boll wee- 
vil infestation which they have had 
during the last two years, that similar 
conditions will exist in 1926. Winter 
temperatures and summer climatic 
conditions, and not the amount of 
weevil damage done in the last two 
vears, will determine infestation this 
year, according to the Department. 





Further Complications on 
Cotton Crop Reporting 
WasuHincton, D. C.—In a quan- 


dary as to what changes shall be made 
in the cotton reporting system, fur- 
ther complicated by the request of the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 
and co-operative organizations that 
the present system be not tampered 
with, the unofficial cotton committee | 
in Congress, called upon W. F. Callan- | 
der and other members of the Crop 
Reporting Board, William M. Steuart, | 
director of the Census and other of- 
ficials of that Bureau, on lriday to | 
explain their methods 


Selling Agents Must Make it 
Clear They Act only as Agents 

Decision by the Court of \ppeals 
in the suit of the Stafford Springs 
Worsted Co. against T. A. Shaw & 


Co., a dry goods commission house, 





in which a judgment of $20,057 was 
obtained by the plaintiff, involves the 
point whether the dry goods commis- 
sion firms act as principals or agents. 

\fter T. A. Shaw & Co. had deliv- 
ered part of an order, sold for the ac 
count of Woolknit Mills, Eureka, Cal., 
they notified the Stafford Springs 
\Vorsted Co. that the Woolknit Co. | 
had gone out of business and there | 
would be no further delivery The | 
plaintiff brought suit for the value of | 
the undelivered goods and the defend- 
ant disclaimed liability, claiming it | 
was only an agent. 





This claim was upheld in the Su-| 


preme Court An appeal to the Ap- 
pellate Division resulted in the case 
heing sent back to the Supreme Court | 


pie 
This tim verdict 


was given the Stafford Springs 
Worsted Co. 
On an appeal to the 


for a new trial 


\ppellate 
Division, the second time the case 
was presented resulted in a_ unani- 
mous support of the verdict of the 
Supreme Court in favor of the plain 
tiff. Finally the Court of Appeals 
unanimously sustained the verdict 
reached in the Appellate Division 
and the Supreme Court. 

The verdict makes it evident that 
selling agents must make it clear in 
their contracts that they are acting 


only as agents and not as principals | 


in the transaction, 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — In business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which is gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality merchandise, 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service — 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


WeCVEIQ Orn iii 


WLAN RAR 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MEIRCERIZED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads 


ATA AA TP SS AS PARR 





<i ASR Wo TT 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 


3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massac ett - cti aes qo ee 
ome Hat spel Ma nd Ve 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. | 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS }*%,"joclsa Mile] WE st 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING an CARDED COTTON, 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


DANA WARP MILLS “Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 








COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Aute 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at & 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 
222 Chestaut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Freight Pommantere, Transfer Agents 

and Bonded Draymen 
Established 1873 


135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Southern Yarn Bulletin Re- 
ports on Manufacturing Margins 


IARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 22.—The 
coiton yarn bulletin of the Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association follows: 

e yarn market remains quiet al 


though there is a considerable amount 
o| buying in small quantities for 
I ipt shipment. Buyers have not 
yet come into the market for future 
material quantities. 
Spinners are reported to be well sup 


deliveries ot 


plied with orders and are not striv- 
ing for orders at the present time. 
Prices remain firm with spinners’ 


prices at a slight advance over last 


wet The demand has strengthened 
for carded weaving yarns with a fair 
demand for hosiery yarns. 
comparison of cotton prices 
| waste as compared with yarn 


prices less commission, discounts and 


freight for the year 1925, shows that 
on 20s-2 warps in the month of Janu- 
ary the manufacturing margin was 
11.99¢c, decreasing to 6.74c in June 

finally reaching the high point 
of 14.98c in October. On 30s single 
hosiery cones, the manutacturing 


margin was I5c in January, decreas- 
ing to 8.75c in June and finally in- 
creasing to 15.05 in October. On 12s 
single skeins, the manufacturing mar- 
gin was 8.53c in January, decreasing 
to 3.97c in June and finally increasing 
to 10.37c in October. 


in January, 1925, the manufac- 
turing margin represented about re- 
placement values. The decrease be- 
ginning in February finally reached 
its low point in June with so small a 
manufacturing margin as to show a 
material loss on all sales accepted 
prevailing During the sum- 
mer months and the early fall months, 
while the price of cotton and yarns 
was below the level in January, the 
nufacturing margin showed a 
gradual finally reaching a 
figure considerably better than re- 
ment value in October. For the 
th of prices of both 
reached the low 
but in spite of that 
margin 


prices. 


increase 


December 
ind = varns 
for the veal 
inufacturing represent 
replacement values. Op- 
ns were materially curtailed dur 


ed almost 


ing the summer months for lack of 
business and in the early fall months 
a intil almost the end of the year 
by the shortage of power occasioned 
by the drouth. The fact that al- 
t both the price of cotton and 
yarns were materially lower in Oc- 
tober than at the beginning of the 
year and that the manufacturing mar- 
gir ould have been greater in Oc- 
tobe than during the preceding por- 


ion of the indicates beyond 
question the material benefit that the 
rs experienced due 


year, 


to the en- 


e market at the present time is 


Potcitially strong and if operations 
ar eulated in accordance with de- 
m profitable business will result.” 


Cotton Waste Stagnant 
Littlh Real Improvement Yet 
Shown in Consuming Demand 

Boston. No 
observable in the 
ket and the general 
a matter of fact, less satisfactory 
it was a couple of weeks ago. | 
supplies of waste 
from the mills and the 
of cotton continuing to increase sug- 
that supplies of the various 
descriptions will continue 
time to come. 


real improvement is 


cotton wast¢ 


mar 
situation is, as 
than 
arger 
are being received 
consumption 


gests 
large for 
some Consuming de 
mand on the other hand shows no ex 
pansion and as the supply is large and 
the demand small there can 
one trend to the market at the moment 
and that is downward 


1 1 
ONL ie 


Houses with men on the road are 
in receipt of communications tending 
that not a few 
strips, oily and 
rials have gone in for purchasing low 
grade cotton and in several 
the consumption of 


to show consumers 


cards similar mate 
instances 
cotton has 
\nothe: 
feature is the de 
from the 


waste 
been largely displaced. 
rather disturbing 


cline in demand woolen it 


dustry which at the present time is 
losing out to worsteds and even in 
the case ot business being done on 


woolen fabrics it runs largely to stvles 


in which any amount of cotton waste 
on a large scale cannot be 
The general outlook at the 


therefore is not very bright. 


utilized 
moment 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber .....ccccees 17 —17%e. 
eee err 16 —16%c. 
Egyptian comber .......... 16 —16%c 
Choice willowed fly. sla’ 9%—10c. 
Choice willowed picker. Benen 7] — 7%e 
era ree 22 —28c. 
Linters (mill run)......... 6 — 6%ec 
Spoolers (single) ......... 14%—15e. 
ime White COP. ...ccsccccs 154%—16¢ 


Cotton Waste Trade Notes 


The Edward Rose Company of 22: 
Summer street has acquired the 
business of the Union Wadding Con 
pany of Pawtucket, R. IT. R.N 
formerly 


waste 


. Dana 
vice-president of the Union 
Wadding Company is now vice-presi 
dent of the 

I. R. Bartelt 
ward Rose Company has now becon 


Fdward Rose Company 


formerly with the Ed 


associated with the Leigh Textil 
Company. 
The Board of Directors of the 


American Cotton Waste Exchange 
met recently and considered favorably 
the informal proposal of the Amer 
can Linter Association to cease fun 
tioning as a separate organization and 
unite with the American Cotton Waste 
Exchange Regular formal accept 
proposition will foll 
communication from the 
the American Linter Association, I 


1 
} 


ance of the 


president 


gar L. Pearson of Houston, Texas, t 
Clarence R. Smith, president of the 
Cotton Waste Exchange. At the 
monthly meeting Feb. 2 the proposal 
will come up for discussion as in the 
last resort final action lies with the 


members of the exchange 
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Experienc ked with Service your entire satisfaction 


Weaving COTTON YARNS. Knitting 


Solid by 
‘*Industrial”’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 








Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


le sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON HARD [jj ULE, 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Miass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 








Room 922, Webster Bidg. 


La Salle St., Chicago 


















l 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 




















National City Building, 
17 East 42nd Street, 


New York 
0614-0615 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Telephone 


—~Murray Hill 


JOHN 


F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





sieenetceancecsteemamemes-elaataoseeieeapiaiiaementl 
THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
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Copyrighted, 1922, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


Ot 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
| 1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
a is; (i. BLAS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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sara eels OY 7 


Bde 
YARNS (em 
tiay | 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Bleached and Dyed on Cones 





Specializing in Fugitive Shades 
for Plaiting and Splicing 


THe EL_mMore Company 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 


Cotton Products Co. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


Some say competition is the life 
of trade; others disagree 


As far as we are con- 

| cerned, the ‘‘ayes”” have 

it. Comparison has 

| S brought us some of our 

| | best customers, —and 
Kept them. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Fa. 
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Cotton Seems Stable 
Between 18 and 20¢ 


New Crop Prospects Awaited to 
Make New Price  Levels— 
Buying New Crops Near 18e 

he cotton market has been quiet 
ring the week with prices show- 
tendency to work lower under 
iparatively small offerings. Evi- 
ntly the near month short interest 
been substantially reduced on the 
advance to about the 

yr March and there was prob- 
feeling that even if this price 
bring 
the 


20'%c 


sufficient to 
the 


cotton 
market 
higher 


rom Séuth, 
not have to LO 


ract shipments. 


With the 


1 
mucn 


the 
market lacked one 
sup 
was nothing 


slackening of 


nand the 


near 
‘hief recent sources of 


nd while there 


‘ate any general pressure of 
ifferings in the South, prices 
inder realizing or liquidation 


1 selling. 


yrricing helped to steady the 
is it approached the 19%ec 
\I LV, ind 1Sc for October, 


in no great volume and the 


had all the earmarks of sta 


with a feeling that it was 
remain so pending the 
ment of new crop prospects. 
long and short of it appears 


the amount ot cotton still 


ble in the South at between 
4 and 20M%e levels is sufficient 
eck advances. On the other 


extent of the world’s needs 


lisposition of the trade to 


Cotton Statistical Data 


‘Fluctnations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 

Jan.21 High Low Jan.27 Chge 

el 20.32 20.37 20.00 20.01 o1 

Mare} 20.17 20.50 19.91 20.16 1 

apr 19.89 19.94 19.77 19.87 On 

fay 19.62 19.92 19.387 19.57 OD 

19.31 19.36 19.18 19.21 AU 

19.00 19.26 18.70 18.92 OS 

g 18.60 18.66 18.47 18.52 OS 

sept 18.35 18.41 18.28 18.32 - us 

, 18.21 18.48 18 M4 18.18 On 

18.11 18.16 17.97 ho ) On 


18.00 18.; 


a> 16.066 14.93 () 


Spot Fluetuations for Week 
( Middling) 


N York N Orleans L’pool 





22 YS STK 20.41¢ 10. 76d 
1. We °O tte 10.77% 
23 ”1. We 20 . 23 1O.81d 
4 20. Soe Or Me 10.72d 
" 7 20. We 0 OF: 14d 
aur 28 2.90¢ 20.70. 10.71d. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Jan. 27 week year 
: 20.75 662,247 571,752 
. ‘. : ns “O07 FOS .079 Dota 
1001 19.70 48.595 11,922 
val ‘ 19.66 87,991 73,741 
q ae ‘ wove: Obghad 37,681 
"se on «sé, wae 9° 
Dp 20.19 144.530 3: 
i Se ; 20.50 1,393 se 
ore . 19.81 109,067 65,474 
op pt eo . 20.00 284,364 113,474 
+ ee .. 20.0) 15,580 4,083 
T oo . ® ‘ 20.45 759.954 642.385 
kK crreee 2O00 66,967 35,098 


COTTON MARKETS 








secure cover against forward require- 
ments at around the 18c level, as 
evidenced by scale down buying in 
the new crop months, has proved 
sufficient to check declines. 


Between these two factors, it is 
not surprising that the market should 
be and it is becoming a 


s 


stabilized, 
question whether a stabilized market 


is of real advantage to the manu 


facturer, unless, indeed, it is pet 
manently stabilized, which can hard 
ly be the case with cotton owing to 


the uncertainties of future crops 


In the meantime, with thi 
unwilling to sell spots freely 


the 20c level and with the trade un 


willing to buy futures freely above 
the 18c level, the market is natu 
ally maintaining a premium on the 


The r¢ 


these near mont] 


near months. has been much 
criticism of 
miums, although there hav heen 
many 


have prevailed without 


seasons in the past wh 
material cur 


business. No 


idvantageous if holders of 


tailment of 
would he 
for which there 1 


spot cotton 


no immediate trade outlet. could sell 


hedges in torward deliveries 


miums which would pay their 


ine charges, but with the pt 
‘rop ample and with a_ possib 
that the coming crop mav br 
it is difficult to find eithe 
vestors or speculative buve ( 
will accept the risks of furnishing 
market for hedges at premiuw 
the spot markets. 

The following table shows \W 
lay’s closing prices 
spot markets of the count: 
usual comparisons: 
Market Jan. 20 Ja 7 Che , y 
Galveston ; 0. 85 0.75 0 
New Orleans 20.54 20.07 4 
Mobile 19.90 19.70 =? 
Savannah 20.04 9.66 i 
Norfolk 20.25 20.19 69 
New Yort 21.05 20.90 
Augusta 20. 0K 19. $1 —19 
Memph 0. 1M 7 22.7 
St. Lou 20.75 20.1 75 29. % 
Houston - 20.76 20.4 
Dallas 19.95 7 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered on 
contract: 

WHITE!TGRADES ~ * 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusts age 
M. F 1.50¢ 2.00¢ 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1-.51f 
8. G. M. 1.25¢ 1.50% 1.00¢ 1.00t 1.2I1T 
BEA evs anes 1.00¢ 1.00t 75t 75t 93t 
Mesias ans 75t 50t 50t 63+ 65t 
8.L.M. 1.26° 1.00°  1.26° 1.00° 1.15° 
L.M.... 2.50° * 250° 3.00° 2.90° 
8. G. 0.°* 4.00° 5.50°73.75° 400° 4.58° 
G. 0.** 5.25° 6.75°75.00° 5.50° 5.95° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M 50° 1.00° 25° 25° .50° 
eee 75°W1.25°W .75° 63° 94° 
\ 1.75°° 1.50° 1.50° 1.50° 1.98° 
5 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 250° $.43° 
L. M.** 4.00°? 4.75°" 3.50° 4.50° 5.05° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.25° 2.50° 1.50° 1.50° 2.00° 
2.50% 2.75% 2.00% 2.00% 250° 
$.25° 3.00° 2.75° 3.00° 3.18° 
- {BLUE STAINED 
OS sv eccar * 2.00° 3.25° 1.88° 1.38° 2.04° 
Be hs 9 < cca van 2.50° 3.50° 1.88° 1.50° 2.70¢ 
ee ress 3.25° 3.75° 2.75° 2.50° 55 
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A Complete Range 
of Cotton Yarns 








If vou use cotton yarns you can find 
in the Quissett line exactly the kind 


and count required. 
















These varns are used tor a wide 


range of purposes, including under 
wear, hosiery, threads, embroideries, 
weaving, insulating, tires, lace work, 


lace curtains, etc. 


Samples cheerfully furnished. 








Any 


ply trom 


to 120. Any 
and Hawser 


number from 







up. Cable 

















Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 






Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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DIAMOND 


<P> 


MEANS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


“A good wound cone is an 
advertisement in itself.” 


Do you know that “ordinary” cones 
are costing you thousands of dollars 
yearly? 


Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 


Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 
Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Andrew G. Pierce, Jr. Thomas A. Tripp William A. Clarke Frederick R. Fish 
President Vice-President Treasurer General Manager 


Seeing Color Truthfully 
from the Mill 


to the Ultimate Customer 


Macbeth 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION 
Lamps 


have been doing = day-and-night 
duty during the past 6 vears in 
hundreds of Dye-Houses, in Tex- 
tile Examining and Wholesale 
Sales Rooms, in Stock Rooms of 
Cutting-up Houses, and in Retail 
Stores The lamp with the high 





average in reorders Reorders 
that come through satisfactory 
Seana. "Gam 00 service. A service worth, in many 
he Standard Lamp . instances, hundreds of dollars a 
of the Expert Colorist year and now secured for a price 
that has a standby charge of less 


than 10 cents per day Sold under a guarantee \ well made copper- 


encased lamp, that will stand up in any steam and vapor atmosphere 


where a man ean work. The light is from an ordinary clear glass 
Mazda C bulb: adapted to direct on alternating current 110 to 250 volts. 


*On the basis of the total investment with interest, written off in 5 
years The lamps sold 6 years ago are still rendering satisfactory service, 
which would t am xpense of jess than 74% cents per day 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
Manufacture a for the scientific reproduction of daylsght 


237 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


oo 








Worcester Bleach & Dye Works C 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
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WORCESTER,"MASS 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


SS 


| 

| 

Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones | 

Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns | 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” | 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING \ 





JI 


To Cut the Cost of Mercerizing— 


Install Zaremba 
Soda Recovery Apparatus 


Caustic recovered from washwater at low cost. 
No lime—no causticizing required. 
For use with gray goods as well as white goods. 


Our equipment is giving excellent results in large and 
small plants where it has been thoroughly tested by years 
of use. 

Write for details 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95-97 Liberty St. 


eS 


SS) 


all 


SUBTEST 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 









The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 
SJ 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET. R. IL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Southern Trade Slack 


kasier to Buy Than Sell Low 
Grades; Others the Reverse 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—De- 
and for cotton, in this market, 
slack all last week, but was relatively 
better for the brighter ordinary to low 
iddling grades showing good staple 
in for other grades and off-colors. 
Sales were smaller and inactivity at 
first hands reflected the small amount 
new business being booked by ship- 
pers and exporters. About an equal 
p! oportion of purchases appear to be 
going on orders and into investment 
*ks. The general disposition was 
attribute the lull to waiting for the 
report on ginnings; ginnings 
vere about 100,000 bales smaller than 
but are regarded as pointing 
crop of approximately 16,000,000 


Was 


nsus 
expected ; 


nereased activity is 
recently it 


now expected, 
has been confined to 
hunters. It is easier 
sell the low grades, but the re- 
rse is true as to high and medium 
and especially so as to me- 
m grades. Low grade selling pres- 
has increased slightly, but more 
ness could be done if sellers gen 
rally more 
Most 
higher 
they 


gain to buv 


than 


s 





were willing to make 


ncessions. owners ot 


low 

grades expect 
where 

to do so. 


Rather 


two 


prices and are 


olding are financially 
brisk 

weeks 
the Continent 


demand developed 
ago tor 
was of short duration. 
Nothing is doing with Liverpool. Do- 
mestic shippers are gcing East and to 
the Carolinas with types. These types 
ire eonsidered very desirable, and 

ing to unusual weather conditions 
ire ot considerable variety; they, as a 
rule, represent selected lots immedi- 
ately available. Shippers are unwill- 
ing to sell short because of difficulty 

finding types to match. 

Prices are about where they were 

week ago notwithstanding a mod- 


export to 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
¥ Jan, 25 Jan. 16 
0 Markets Average... 20.23 20.384 
NE cn ee 20.00 20.00 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at 
Memphis 

Fi a b Prices 
“Tade Strict Middling Nominal 
BEM cds sen Schoen see bebees eyes 2 @27c 
! calecas sepee 27% @24e 

WD. shevsnvecadandveendesahs 2914 @32 e 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 
week week before 

Memphis Total 16,500 21.10 

r. O. B. Included. 9,900 11,200 

10 Markets ....... 110,982 99,049 110,927 7 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For Last Year 
week year before 
>. eveipts 51,436 41,765 27,662 
Ne eipts 21,746 13,088 8.435 
Aor ince Aug 1, 
ne . 510.459 °18 682 
Shir ts . 48,261 28,220 
ince Aug. 1 1,030,214 : 591,662 
Stock .-. 282,911 115.489 117,962 
for week. 3,175 #894 5908 
Stock in 
s of Mem- 
tors 127,000 26,000 





erate decline in futures. The off col- 
blues, grays and dullish 
below middling, in lengths up 
114g usually sell at 
while longer staples sell 
g50 to points 
The price range on sales reported dun 


ors, muddy 
grades 
to commercial 1 

discount, 


at discounts of 1,250 


ing the week was from Ioc for gin 
run bollies to 25¢, for middling full 
1'g staples. Other sales included 
strict good ordinary bright 11g at 16¢c, 


low middling 1 1-6 at 2Ic, strict 
low middling, gravish, I to I I-16 at 
20c, strict middling 1 at 21 to 21'5c, 
and middling 7 at 20c 


strict 
strict 


Domestic Staples Firm 
Egvptians Decline About 100 
Points Despite Government 
Jan. 27. 
ium and extra staple cottons of strict 
middling 
unalterably 
demand 


Boston, Domestic prem 


low and better grade remain 


firm in spite of limited 
spinners, 
ported by a considerable active de 
mand from shippers and dealers who 


are covering contracts and replace 


from being sup 


ments. The lower grades, although 
moving very slowly, are fairly steady 
in price. The Egyptian market, on 


the other hand, has developed con 


siderable weakness during the week. 
despite government buying of Sak; 


spinners are out of the market a 
lower prices seem inevitable 

There is no quote ible chan: gre 

ices of premium and extra staple 
daaeiite cottons although see as : 
market shows a net decline of about 
25 points for the week. Basis is very 
firm on both Delta and Carolina | 
cottons with some shippers asking 


advances of 25 to 50 a 
The E gyptis an market has weakened 
steadily since the a Sak. option 


went out at $35.00 on Thursday of 
last week. During the week ended 
January (26 the Egyptian governmen 
bought 6.000 bales of Sak. in an 


effort to support declining prices, but 
without any effect. The 
the March Sak. option 
Thursday is 170 pomts, and’ the 
the week is 97 
The net decline in the 
Upper, option for the week is 122 
points and that in the October option 
ITS points. 


decline in 
since last 


decline for points 


Current Prices 
\verage prices for Feb.-Mar. ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) 
are as follows: 


og St. Middling 
1 1/16 in . . mA = tod 25 §6to26e 
1 1/16 in. to %& in veuper. ae tease % tow 
un g . 2 tote 2k toB& 
2/16 it 30 to3Z 92 todd 
4% in ; . 34 to86e 36 «toss 
I S yw. ¥ ‘ 2 
ohn Malloch & Co.. Boston, quot 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston fo 
Feb.-Mar shipment as __ follows 
Medium Sakellarides 363<c, off 1%e 
Medium Uppers 277¢c, off 114c. since 
Jan. 20. They report closing price 
Jan. 27 on the Alexandria exchange 
is follows: Mar. Sak. $33.30, off 97 


824.10 


ts; Feb. uppers, 
ts from Jan, 20 


7 to| 


net 


} 
| 


February, | 


ORO ORS! 


which 
formity 


one of our Thateher Mills 
produces combed yarn of superior quality and uni 
lor mercerizing 

Combining both spinning and mercerizing Standard S. P 
Mercerized Yarn is truly a standard of quality and knitting 
economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAI 


\bove is a view in 


Wm 


MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
SPINNERS and PROCESSORS 


General Office 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Fred. W. Frank, 
166 W. Jackson Blwd. 


D 
R 


R Y 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 
308 Chestnut St. 


READING, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 
Amer. Casualty Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Acme Sales Company, 


906 Johnston Bldg. P 


Slater & Company, 
53 Yonge St. 


J. V. Calhoun, 
O. Box 1566, Sta. C 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


woven YARNS 
| AND 
WOOLEN 
; for Weaving and Knitting 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—1107 Broadway 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E’ 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


a oiliateat & Co. 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted—Mohair— Merino —Woolen 


3radford and French Systems 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 


White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Msnutacturers et WORSTED YARNS 





In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PASSAIC, 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS | 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 4 

WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD BLDG. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 









THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting 





Represented by 
WALTER D. LARZELERE, PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 





Warhol Varnes cad Tie 


MOHAIR 


WORSTED WOOLEN 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 


Selling Agents for 


Virginia Worsted Co. Park Worsted Mills 
Knittmg and Weaving Yarns 
t 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Star Worsted Company | 
YARN a] 


| FITCHBURG 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Feurth Ave. New York 
Cer. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 
For Sik, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spinners of 
WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 

fer Weavers and i 


Retineds Westen Co. | 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
and MERINO YARNS | | 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Speslaity Mixtures and Deseration Ya™ 
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Goods Openings 


Will Help Yarns 


Men's Wear Situation Causes 
Optimism—New Worsted Dress 
Fabrics Developing 


{\ILADELPHIA.—While_ there 
been no appreciable increase in the 
mount of new business booked this 


has 


week, there is a more optimistic feel- 
‘ng among spinners and manufactur- 
ers than has been noted for several 
months. It has been demonstrated 
that yarn quotations are now on a 
fairly firm basis, no changes of 1m- 
portance occurring during recent 
weeks and there is a greater degree 
of confidence among that 
no important changes are possible un- 


less fluctuations in wools make this 


users 


necessary as spinners’ margins are now 
as narrow as can be reasonably ex- 
With this foundation to build 
upon optimism concerning the men’s 
wear outlook is generally felt. These 
mills experienced a good volume of 


pected, 


business on light-weight lines and 
indications point to a _ satisfactory 


booking of heavy-weight orders when 


+ 


these are opened. Mills in this vicin- 
ity will open new lines during the 





latter part of February. 


Mixtures for Men’s Wear 
Several men’s wear mills have 
heavy-weight yarn contracts 
this week, although this has not be- 
come general, one taking 25,000 Ibs. 
of 2-40s, half-blood, Bradford spun 
mixtures at $2.35 for next season’s 
lines. A number of these manufac- 
turers have already bought a portion 
of their yarn for the next season, 
orders having been placed during the 
latter two months of last year at 
prices reported to average $2.35 for 
the Bradford mixtures. The majority 
of those not in this class are now con- 
tent to await the results of the goods 
openings before they will display any 
new interest in contracting. French 
spun mixtures are being quoted at 
245 to $2.50 for 2-40s half blood. 
here is also a fair request for gray 


1 
plac ed 


f> 


from this trade, buyers being 
interested in 2-36s three-eighths and 
2-405 half blood. The latter is quoted 
; to $2.10 while manufacturers 


re e to pay more than $1 Q5 at which 
ssert they are able to buy; buy- 
€ port it possible to secure 2-360s 
than $1.65 and sales of 2-32s 
uarter have been reported at 

g 

ress Goods Demand Spotty 

‘ss goods in all sorts of sheen 
tw! varieties have been the most ac- 
tive and yarns for these lines have 


been the brightest so far as dress goods 
have been concerned, sales of 
2 fine being small in volume. 
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BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Jan. 27 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Bradford top market is quiet, users buying only 


for immediate needs. 


Most topmakers quote 49 d. for 64s but 


they can be bought at 48d. Fiftysixes are steady at 33d.; 46s 


carded at 23d. 


Botany yarns firm without change in price. 


Output is well maintained. Crossbred yarns are cheaper owing 
to reduced Continental demand. 


Manutacturers have attractive samples 
of light-weight fabrics on display 
which many in the trade believe will 
attract a larger volume of orders than 
is expected as there have recently been 
assertions in the trade that 
dress goods were a thing of the past 
and unlikely to return to popular 
favor. More strenuous efforts on the 
part of manufacturers to meet 
conditions in this trade have been 
made and developments of last few 
weeks lead several spinners now to 
look for a larger volume of business 
with them than was booked last year. 
Small sales of 2-50s Bradford were 
made this week 
warp is offered at 
between $2.00 


We yrsted 


new 


at $2.20; while 


30S 
prices ranging 
and $2.25, depending 
upon the spinner and grade required 


Men’s Worsted Hosiery 

Another promising feature in the 
market is the expanding interest in 
single French spun qualities for men’s 
worsted hosiery. This trade experi- 
enced a fair to good volume of busi- 
ness last year and reports from job 
bers and retailers indicate stocks have 
been well cleaned out this winter and 
manufacturers, acting on this, are 
sampling actively for new lines and 
spinners assert contracts of good size 
are in prospect during the month of 
February. There is a steady call for 
26s French spun for jersey cloth pur 
poses, sales being reported at $1.80 
Balbriggan manufacturers are turning 
more noticeably to better grades this 
year and French spun yarns are com 
ing into a larger share of this busi- 
ness, demand being especially notice 
able in such and 
2-408 ‘half blood or finer: while last 


numbers as 2-36s 





were largely specified by this trade 


These numbers are also 


in Bradford qualities 


Outerwear Buying Waits 
A limited number of spinners have 
reduced their quotations on outerweat 


varns. Practically all of these, how 
ever, formerly 
ported. formerly quoted 
2-18s and 2-20s at $1.45 is now asking 
$1.40 for a yarn slightly better than 


asked top prices re 


One who 


average quarter blood. No spinners 
have been located willing to quote 
2-20s at less than $1.40 although a 


number of manufacturers assert they 
are able to buy at $1.37 for average 


grade. Manutacturers have no feat 
quotations will be advanced and see a 
possibility that lower prices will be 
possible if they are able to stay out 
of the market for a long enough time 
to weaken spinners’ position. This is 
the chief characteristic of the current 
market, mills only taking small 
amounts and refusing to contract far 
ahead. \ number of suit 
mills contracts yet 
to be delivered which were placed at 


bathing 
have good sized 
the opening of their lines last year 
Deliveries are being made, these yarns 
representing the bulk of current spin 
ners’ production 


Tops Quiet and Softer 


Medium Tops Off 214% 
Inactive and Uncertain 
Boston.—The top market has beet 
in receipt of very little new business 


Noils 


during the last few days and _ this 
lack of interest has brought ibout a 
softening of values in tops grading 


from 50s to 58s which as a class are 





vear quarter and low three-eighths approximately 214% lower thar 
Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-128, low com. (368)......... 4.15 1.90 20m, 36 Bld. C4Be) 0... cone . 1.50-1.60 
z 20s, high 44 bid. (50s).... 1.60-1.70 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)...... 1.1744-1.22 20s, % bid. (56s)..... oe * 1°75-1_80 
2-208 to 2-248, low \{ (448)... 1.30 -1.35 30s, %& ar (568)... 1.80-1.85 
i si ie 30s, EIS saan aes 1.90-1.95 
2-20s to 2-268, 1¢ bid. (46-48s). 1.35 1.40 40s, nara 2 05-215 
2-268 to 2-308, 14 bid. (48@)... 1.40 -1.50 50s, (66-708). ...... i . 2.40-2.50 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid. B.A. (46s) 1.45 -1.50 908 (70s)... --. sees 2.95-3.00 
2-328, 34 bid. (48-50s)........ 1.60 -1.65 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, 34 bid. (56s)........... 1.65 -1.70 2-208, low \% bid. (see) aaa 1.30-1.35 
2- a 2-186 to 2-208, 4 bid. (48s)..... 1,.40-1.45 
BGe, 56 BEE. (EGR... ccccvcce nite 1.75 9-Ste, 4 bid. (4fe)............. 145-150 
2-36s, 36 bid. (568)........... 1.75 -1.80 2-308, % _ Patio dsieeew ee 1.50-1.55 
2-32s, 34 bid. (60s)........... 1.00 -1.95 2-208, 99 Bid. (Sf0)............. :-o-2- 
2-20s, 4 bid. (60s)......... ee 1.95-2.( 

2-368, 4 bid. (608)........... 2.00 -2.05 —— — 

2-408, 4 bid. (60-4s)........ 2.05 -2.10 French Spun Merino, White 
2-50s, high }4 bid. (64s)...... 2.25 -2.30 = 50-80... 2. eee cere e eens oS 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s).......... 2.30 -2.35 SOR, FOOD. 5... ccccccccccccnces 2,801.00 
2-60s, fine (70s)............- 2.85 -2.90 Do vi causavaecnxeaes 1.95-2.05 





ORSTED YARN MARKET 


week ag Much poor business ex 
eT Ices \ ( top nN ket 101 i 
considerable period has tended in 
some measure at least to sap the con 
lence of wool combers, the only 
\\ uUsIess appearing for year to 
ng trom manufacturers able 

i littke advance cloth busi 

ess Curre values as given in 
ble ot quotations following this 
irket are to be considered nominal. 
Spot business is altogether too small 


and as for contracting there is very 
bulk of the material 
being turned out by the independent 

ymbers 


tle done, 


being the filling of specifi- 
cations on business placed last vear. 
Some fine during the 
week delivery at $1.60. 
Small quantities of average ¥% blood, 
high % blood and 46s have 
taken up by manufacturers 
mediate 


tops have sold 
for spot 
been 
for im 
consumption, 

The noil market and while 
certain manufacturers are canvassing 
the situation there has to date been 
very little purchasing. In the Brad- 
ford market more interest is being 


is slow 


shown in noils although business is 
still 
negligible. 

that 


slow. American purchases are 
There is a very general 
the bottom been 
reached in prices and that a larger 
demand is likely to appear from 
British cloth manufacturers produc- 
ing fabrics having the velour finish. 
The noil market has to look 
ward to a larger supply 
following renewed life and activity 
in the worsted branch of wool manu- 
facturing This indicates on a long 
range view, lower prices for these 
ommodities; if not actually lower 
th at least relatively lower as com- 


feeling has 


for- 


this vear 


nen 
pared with prevailing values at any 
Noil 
were quite heavy 


eiven time on wools and tops. 


Imports im 1925 
ind as the carded woolen consump- 
tion of noils is apparently likely to 
be smaller there will 
f course be less incentive to Ameri- 
an purchasers in Bradford and other 
Noils had 


wide fluctuations during the last 


than in 1925 


foreign markets. have 


few years with fine noils as low as 
zoc at one time and up to around 
$1.20. It looks as though the noil 

he more speculative 

1 c urrent r 
Current Quotations 
Tops 
EE a in < ein oe .. (64-66) $1.60—-$1.62 
Half-blood ......... (60-62) 1.47— 1.50 
High % blood . (588) 1.30— 1.32 
\ver. % blood . (56s) 1.22— 1.25 
Low % blood (52—56s) 1.17— 1.20 
High ™% blood . (50s) 1.07— 1.08 
PO iad txwiscw a hs iemaleene naa .99— 1.00 
44s -94- .95 
40s . 89- .90 
NITE 6 acts rice ararsti'n wt ax aaa .89- .90 
Noils 

il a arie cae aes ae wean $.98- $.08 
DEINE oc caawianccs poade .90—- .92 
High Bites teweee ean -85- .88 
Aver. NON 6 vic ce weccdee 75—- .80 
oy i re .65—- .70 
ee Se Rs hea cewek cee .58— .60 
Gh eede 66 culcaneséeewaca .50— 55 
| AE Ee EET ETE Ee Tee .48— 56 
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BRANCH RIVER 
WOOL 
COMBING CO., INC. 
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Works: 
NORTH SMITHFIELD WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston Representatwe: 
Frank L. Sutcliffe, 263 Summer Street 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


Lower Fabrics Discounted 


Worsted Yarns on Low Level 
Await Goods Opening 
Boston.—On the eve of the show- 


there is an 
unusually quiet narket, much quieter 
indeed than a year ago and less en- 


ing of worsted fabrics 


thusiastic in spite of the fact that 
prices at that time in all lines of wool 
manufacturing were much higher. 


[hat lower prices on fabrics will be 
made is a foregone conclusion. It 
could not be otherwise with wool and 
; semi-manufactured products down 
pproximate 20° Worsted varns 
whole less ad- 
yvantageously placed than at this time 
as during the year 1925 wool and tops 
registered a larger relative 
than yarns, approximately 5% 
The idea of lower 


4 vear ago were on the 


decline 

more. 
prices on worsted 
yarns following a lower goods opening 
is not to be entertained for a moment 
according to good opinion in this mar- 
ket. A lower goods opening has been 
fully discounted and should good busi- 
tall and winter 
fabrics better prices for worsted varns 
unlikely to be seen, even if 
and remain firm, which 
seems altogether probable. 


ness be placed 
re not 
wool tops 

\n early improyement is anticipated 
n the knitting branch of the industry. 


Stocks of finished 


eoods are con- 
sidered low. Prices on knitting varns 
are nominal and any apparent soft- 


ness in price 1s due less to high values 
on varns thar 
ing demand 
has been done 
late, stock lots for 
taken slightly in 


juietness in consum- 
\ little spotty business 
weaving yarns of 
the most part and 
the buver’s favor. 
Mohair 
and 


yarns are little more lively 
probability of 
the automobile 

As to prices 
on Bradford spun weaving varns in 
this market 2-20s 
$1.43-$1.45: 2 


and if made trom 


there seems 4 
larger demand fron 
and upholstery trades 
30s are quoted 


36s, 36s, $1.70-$1.75 
38s Ioc per pound 
Halt-blood yarns are as low 


as $1.90-S1.95% from <8-60s 


higher. 


and if 
95-$2.00 and if the 
2-40s are constructed trom 60-62s the 
price is $2.00-$2.05. 


mace trom O0Os SI 





Worsted Yarn Notes 





— 
Jas. Doak, Jr.. Co., Inc., Trenton 
\ve.. Norris & Blair Sts., Philadel- 
phia, worsted yarn spinners, have ap- 
pe 


unted E. T. Leonard, 413 N. Third 
St, as representative for the sale of 
their yarns in Philadelphia. Mr. 


eonard is well known in the trade 
having been associated with Walter 
MeCook, 117 N. Fifth St., for a num- 
ber of years recently having started 
business on his own account at the 
above address. 

Arpany, N. Y. The knitting plant at 
48 Hudson Ave., for years used in manu- 
facturing neckties, has been sold by the 
estate of the late George T. Stoneman, to 
Messrs. Bashan & Cohn, of this city. 
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Wool Growers Discuss Efficiency 


in Growing and Marketing 

Botse, IpAHoO—The National Wool 
Growers Association’s annual con 
vention began Jan. 18 in Boise and 
was opened with an address of wel 
come by Governor C. C. Moore. This 
is the 61st convention of the asso 
ciation. 

Frank J. Hagenbarth, president « 
the association, declared that the 
present need of the wool industry is 
intense preparation for effi 
cient and economical methods 1 
growing and marketing. 

Relation of the wool industry to 
Government, through public grazing 
lands was the theme of the afternoon 
session. Salt Lake City, so far is the 
only bidder for the 1927 conventio1 

President Hagenbarth declared th 
industry has practically 
plished, after-war and after-deflation 
stabilization. He attacked “The bu 
reaucratic system of Government 
that gave the Forestry Bureau legis 
lative, executive and judicial powers 
with practically no right of appeal.” 

He declared the sheepmen havi 
confidence in the administration ot 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardin 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


more 


Office and Wills 


Ghornton, PB. J. 


accon 


Prepare for Leipzig Fair 
(Continued from page 31) 





Britain sent 1,260 buyers to Leipzig; 


WARNER J. STEEL 


. , RD T. STEEL & CO. 

France, 460; Holland, 1,700; Italy, Corel 

480; Austria, 2,500; Poland, 1750; Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
Switzerland. 900; Czechoslovakia 

3,450; America, 800, with lesser 


numbers from other countries. 

To provide for the comfort and 
convenience of the hundreds of 
American business men who go regu- 
larly to Leipzig Fair and to enable 
them to take their families along on 
the trip this spring and have them 
properly entertained in business 
hours, an official trip is being ar- 
ranged. This is sponsored by the 
Leipzig Fair Association and is being 
managed by the O’Donnell-Murray 
Business Trips, Hotel Times Square. 
Howard E. Greene will be the leader. 
The party will leave on the North 
German Lloyd Steamer Berlin on Feb 
16 and reach Bremen on Feb. 26. The 
following day will be spent in sight- 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


erewch) SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.!I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


NEW V@RK 
efewaunee 
CLEVELAND 








seeing, busieieas conferences and a 0. a CARON 
banquet at Berlin. 
The group will reach Leipzig in WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


time to take part in the opening of the 
fair on Feb. 28. Assigned repre- 
of the fair administration 
aid the members in sightseeing 
and in reaching the business people 
they desire. Some members of 
party will go on side trips to Switzer- 
land, Bohemia and to various cities 
of Germany. With the close of the 
fair, all members will gather at Paris ~—W¥ 
for four days of sightseeing in and 
about the city, leaving on March 15 
to catch the North German Lloyd 
steamer Muenchen, which sails for 
America from Bremen on the follow- 
ing day. The return is scheduled for 
March 26, extending the entire trip 
to 38 days. 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 





sentatives 
will 


af 
tne 






ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 

















GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 





Have 


DUPLAN 


COP Your 


RAYO 


Vew York Office Southern Office Mills at 
135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 









Bailey’s Hot Air System 








To Eliminate 


‘“<“Shiners’’ 


Leaves the varn in fine conditi: 
Winding and weaving, make 


waste, is simple and very ef 
viens : My cold air system is un 
( | ight Picks) where output is not the al 


tant thing 
Write for particulars 


in 


at Braddock 
P.O., Cedar Brook, Camden (¢ 


Rayon Weaving 


Use 
FORMULA 615 Fans and Trucks. 


Apply to 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 


Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 





NATROPOL = |——==="—— 


Is necessary when dyeing 


Yarn Drying has no equa! 


where large capacity is required 


“Park Row = - = NewYork NY. [J J. REUTLINGER _—s| 














of | 


FRANK BAILEY, Manufactures, Work 


Dye Sticks, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls 







WEBSTER, MASS. 


RAYON RAYON 





Maanexit Spinning Co.) 


: 
a . Spinners ef | 
Immediate delivery of standard 
! eliver FINE WOOLEN . 
\s it gives quick penetration, level dyeing and brightens the —_ twists in colors guar- AND MERINO Weaving Yarns) 
: eed. 

colors. Is used directly in the dye bath. FAST ALSO KNITTING YARNS | 
Working sample furnished free. Write Put up in proper form for ee | 

it —— LINEN YARNS 
L. B. FORTNER COMPANY KNITTING Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twin# 

85 High Street 935 Dock Street FLAX and FLAX NOILS 

Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Beck Rayon Co. Ramty Salts 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK ANDREWS & COOK 








Ee Te 





66-72 Leonard St. New York 
brothel re i 


— 
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em of | 
equal 
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General Situation in 
Rayon is Steady 





Premiums Noted in Middle Market 
on a Grade Offset Weakness 
in Foreign Yarn 

With the month of January now 
practically completed, it is interesting 

» stop and note that the situation 
has developed this month just about 

line with expectations. A sharp 

mand just after the first of the 
ar sufficed to clear out any small 

‘umulations of high grade yarns 
in the hands of domestic producers. 
Business with them has developed 
excellently and they are now faced 
again with the necessity of ration- 
ing to a certain extent some of their 
largest customers. On the other hand 
foreign yarns have recently de- 
veloped some weakness following an 
improved tone over the first half of 
the month. 

Premiums were the rule in the 
jobbing market with a surprisingly 
large number of hosiery and cotton 
mills forced to seek additional 
quantities from second hands. A 
premium of 10c a pound is still the 
accepted thing for Viscose yarn 150 
denier, “A” quality. Indications are 
moreover, that if the situation de- 
velops additional strength these 
premiums are likely to be increased. 
“A” quality in other less popular 
sizes commands in some cases a small 
premium but with full list prices in 
force in any case. 

Further weakness developed, ac- 
cording to report last week, in certain 
of the imported rayon yarns. The 
preference of American manufac- 
turers for the domestic yarn can be 
seen clearly in the clean cut differ- 
ential that exists today. Some fairly 
large contracts were put through in 
the 150 denier size at 10c under the 
market with rumors indicating that 
even larger cuts have been made. 

Prices for the first quarter of 1926, 
as based on the product of the Vis- 
‘ose Co., Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 

i America, du Pont Rayon Co. and 

ndustrial Fibre Corp., of America, 

as follows: 





Denier ee TE 
$3 15 $2 50 
305 2 50 
299 270 
290 2 40 
280 2 40 
270 2 50 
230 210 
210 190 
200 18 
190 180 
2k sxe 
Le? «ae 
ae c0x 
180 170 
1éebae denies dekerawan 175 16 155 
Aha etceebedenbe anes 175 160 1 45 


Celanese, made by the 
erican Cellulose & Chemical 
are as 


Vera us 
ces on 


follows: 


~ RAYON AND 
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*Imported. | 
Combination yarn prices ar 
lows: 


t 


80 Denier Cellulose 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $5 05 
4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 
5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 

150 Denier Cellulose 
1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 
2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 


Ravon Notes 





American Cellulose & Chemi- 


cal Mfg. Co. Awards Building 


Contract 
AMCELLE, Mp. The new addition to 
be erected at the local plant of the 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., will be steel and concrete, one 
and one-half story, 160 x 250 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $200,000, with equipment. 
A general contract was awarded re- 
cently to Hazelwood & Clauson, Cumber 
land, Md. 


Commercial Fibre Co. Increases 
Passaic Plant 

Passaic, N. J. Capacity of the local 
plant of the Commercial Fibre Co. of 
America will be increased from 3,800 Ibs. 
to 5,000 Ibs. per day, the installation of 
machinery for handling 1,200 Ibs. more 
daily having been authorized. The capital 
stock of the company has been increased 


from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


New Viscose Co.’s Office Build- 


ing Nearly Complete 

Marcus Hook, Pa. The Viscose Co. 
is pushing construction on a new office 
building on East Tenth St. and expects 
to have the structure ready for occu 
pancy early in Febuary. 


Rayon Seller Takes New Offices 

G. Robinson & Co., rayon yarns, 
formerly located at 456 Fourth Ave., 
have moved to new offices at 44 East 
25th St., New York City. 


Du Pont Appoints Manager in 


Charge of Southern Territory 

George A. Staples has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of the 
du Pont Rayon Co. in charge of the 
southern territory with headquarters 
at Old Hickory, Tenn. J. S. Denham, 
sales manager makes this announce- 
that the arrangement 
effective as of Jan. 22. Mr. 
Staples has been in the du Pont or- 
ganization for some time, and w 
with 


ment, stating 


Was 


is for 


merly connected Canadian Ex 
plosives. 


Associated With Rayon Fibre 
Products Co. 
John R. Stewart, 
identified with the rayon industry for 
many years is now associated with the 
Rayon Fibre Products Co., Inc., Han 


who has beet 
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FAST DYED — SIZED 


Fast and Direct Color Work in Single 
and Ply Silk for the following’ 


trades: 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 
COTTON GOODS 
ELECTRIC WIRE 

KNIT GOODS 


Special colors dyed to order for prompt 


delivery. Color card on application. 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 
20 West 22nd St. New York 


Sales Representatives 


James P. Elder 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heineman & Seidman, Inc. 
New Bedford—Providence 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. | 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


| 

| 

WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS | 

Made on FRENCH SYSTEM OF SPINNING for i 
UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Worsted yarns, single and ply, all counts to 70s, and Merino yarns 
made of combed wool blended with combed Peruvian cotton in 
several grades and percentages in white, Jaeger and sanitary mixtures 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS i 

Worsted and Merino yarns twisted with artificial silk, cotton, mercerized 
cotton in various qualities and combinations | 

WOMEN’S DRESS GOODS AND MEN’S WEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Single and ply, warp and weft yarns. Also specialties for these trades 


SILK CLOTH MANUFACTURERS I 

Worsted yarns for Poplins, Bengalines and Crepes, natural, gassed, and _ |; 
gassed and scoured 

SPECIAL TRADES 


Yarns for Knitters of Cloth for Rubber Shoe Tops, also Yarns Manufac- 
tured in Accordance with U. S. Army, Navy and Marine Corps Standard 
Specifications 





Cop-tubes, cones, parallel tubes, pirn cops, universal tubes, skeins and 
Dresser spools 


William Whitman Company, Inc. 
Sole Agents 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City 


T IS to your interest to know 
that some of the Snia-Viscosa fac- 
tories were among the pioneers in 
the production of Rayon, and 
gradually developed to be the largest 
producers in Europe. 


In addition to the excellent qualities of 
the Snia-Viscosa Rayon in the raw, known 
the world over, we are able, through our 
large plants in this country, to offer the 
trade an up-to-date service in converted 
yarns of every description, both dyed and 
in the natural color. 


Extensive experience and knowledge are 
undoubtedly of great advantage to con- 
sumers who secure their requirements 
through this old established and reliable 


firm. 


NOTE: 
In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are 
now prepared to submit samples and 
quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made accord- 
ing to the most generally accepted al- 
cohol process) the excellence of which, 
for special requirements, is well known 
to American manufacturers. 


Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


phia, Pa 


a 


Geo 


J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. I. 


d Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


ind Huntingdon Sts., Philadel- 
as treasurer, succeeding A. L. 


who | recently sold his inter 

n this concern to R. G. Bloomer, 
dent. 

las. 3. Webb Sons Co. Ine.. 


ppointed Agents for Borvisk 
Rayon 
Hol! 


S. distributors 


New York, sole 
1¢ the Borvisk, A 
Heizberg-Harz, Germany, has ap- 
nted Chas J. Webb Sons Co., Inc.. 
iladelphia, as exclusive selling agent 
Borvisk rayon in this country. 
German producer of viscose 
on also has plants in Switzerland 
| France and plans are now being 
ide for the erection of a plant in 

! ngland. 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Market Lacks Animation but 
Prices Hold Surprisingly Firm 

lhe spun silk market lacked any 
particular interest last week but prices 
held surprisingly well in the face of 
dmittedly light buying. Manufac- 
turers continue to operate sparingly 
buving only small filling-in lots, but 
this volume seems adequate to main- 
tain present levels. The spinners 
vould prefer to name.a lower level 


prices for the coming fall season,, 


level that would in all probability 
react to their advantage in the form of 
irger sales of broadcloths and tub 
ilks, but find it difficult because of 
the higher level of waste silk costs 
\Vhile both singles and ply yarns noted 

inactive demand, such business as 
vas placed fell to the ply yarns. Prices 
follows 


re as 
"ee eee $6.50 30-2. 5 os $5.65 
MS. ss ences 6.25 Pee asia nie: aiu-w'o Ca 
1-2 ». 9D | Pee 5.15 


Thrown Silk Active 


Crepe Yarns Note More Sustained 
Interest 
(hrown silk was in better demand 
t week with a somewhat larger in- 
ry for both crepe and organzine. 
hile a great deal of the business 
iced was for comparatively small 
ng-in lots, in a few significant in- 
neces mills appeared ready to 
indon their hand-to-mouth scale of 
ving. 3 thd and 4 thd crepe was 
ght for February delivery in addi- 
to the usual requests for 
ment. 


7 


spot 


irganzine continued to engage the 
ntion of manufacturers and sup- 
eld around the market were far 
large, having been depleted by 


istained demand noted over the 
weeks 
otations follows: 
(60 days basis) 


Organize, 2 thd Grand Double 


i Mees 25 oi wdae a eeed se Se 
fram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins.. 7.85 
Tram, 5 thd on cones...... 7.55 
Crepe thd on bobbins 65 

ad ih iA wpa is 8.30 


Crepe, 2 thd XNXA on bobbins 
turns nfs ak ala ny 
Crepe, 14/16 83 thd on bob 


oe : eee ) 
Tram, 2 end on cops..... 3.50 


Industrial Accidents in Georgia 

ATLantTA, GA.—The number of ac- 
cidents in Georgia industrial plants in- 
somewhat during 


‘ording to a report recently made by 


creased 1925, ac 
the industrial commission of the State 
to the governor, being 28,807 as com 
pared to 27,052 in 1924 

he 


wucht to be due to 


increase however, 
increased re 
lessness 


on the part of e1 iploves r to 


decreased vigilance and use of safety 
ippliances on the part of employers 
It is due, experts say, almost entirely 
to the great increase in the number of 
industrial plants in the State 
the expansion ot plant 
many 


and to 
during 1925, 
machines and workmen 
having been added to the industrial 
forces of the State during the year 

Indeed, it is considered that in 
creased safety measures have checked 
industrial accidents to a considerable 
extent during the vear and that, if this 
had not been the case, the number of 
accidents in 1925 would been 
much higher. 


F. & H. Sports Fabric Book 


(Continued from page 57) 


/ 


more 


have 


cashmere and the worsted ranges. The 
suiting ‘and coating fabrics exemplify 
perfectly what the finest of wool and 
of cashmere can produce. In devel- 
oping the ranges for 
fabrics, special care was taken to pre- 
duce shades which equally 
effective for sports and country wear, 


color the 


would be 


and for the more dressy type of sports 
garments that serves the double pur- 
pose of both town and country wear.” 

Among the fabrics which are em- 
phasized because of their quality and 
popularity are Forstinette, Forstina 
ant Forsteen, a trio of worsteds of a 
dull and crepe-like appearance; Kash- 
mireen, Kashmirduna, Kashmirnetka, 
which, as their names imply, are cash- 


mere materials for suitings, coatings 


'and dresses, and Candia, a coating of 


lamb’s wool which is one of the most 
important fabrics for spring 

In reference to colors for the com- 
season, the company says: “Ii 
of the unusual qualities in the 
sports color range stand out above the 
rest, they are the qualities of novelty 
and wearability. There are so many 
which excellent from the 
standpoint of style and so many vari- 
ations 


ing 


any 


colors are 


in each of these colors which 
are as new as they are becoming. In 
general, one may say that rose shades 
Ate all 
very smart and desirable, and are al 
equally adaptable for either town or 
country wear. The tendency to use 
blending or contrasting shades of the 
same color in a garment has been 
taken fully into consideration in the 
the range.” 

Blue, the company states, is one of 
the reigning favorites of the season, 
both in the light and darker versions 
ot the color. The Forstmann shade 
card for spring concludes with a 
special series of pastel shades and 
with white in which most of the 
fabrics are shown. 


grays, blues, tans and greens 


creation of Forstmann 


WORLD 


Manufacturers of 
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HOSIERY TRAM /SY 


Artificial Silk on Cones 
Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 
Artificial Silk 

twisted with 


Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 


twisted 


with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., 


Wayne Junction 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


389 Fifth Ave. 


Bosiun Representatives: 


Per > & 


soland, Ine., 


80 Federal St., Boston 


Southern Representative: 


ampbell, Jr., 316_ 
Pennsylvania 
Nattres 550 


James Bidg., 


McKnight St., 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Representative 


Reading, Pa 


Western Representative: 


pbell & Van ¢ 


)’ Linda. Utica. N. Y 





The sizes you need 
80, 100, 150, 300 and 450 deniers. 


The quality you need 


a Boe GC. 


The colors you need 


Natural or dyed in skeins also fast 


colors. 


Wound as you nee 


d them 


On spools, tubes, cones, cops or bobbins. 


When you need th 


em 


Deliveries begin within 48 hours after 


receipt of orders. 


At the right price. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


AYON CORP 


NE 


—_— 


Brooklyn: 118 Greenpoint Ave. 
13th to 14th Aves. and Railroad, 


YARNS 


W YORK. N.Y. 


Chicago: 322 Van Buren St. 


Belmar, N. J. 
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Mr. I. Kno-Wool 


says: 


“Experience 
frequently dis- 


counts the- 


SS \—_ a 4 


You may hear—“‘it can’t be done 
with Reworked Wool,’—but did 
you ever try it with our BETTER 
GRADE Stocks? 





Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


eeaint Phila. 
114 Chestnut St. 








For 
All 
Classes 
of 
WOOLENS 


and 


WORSTEDS 





Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 










Twenty xears Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Costin Freight Clean, LIGHT and ee 
Made of Pa-e = ——————==_=__=_= 

per and wood |, ; ? 

Need no 5.2 
covers bee 
Will mot Split {233 
or Warp; not |? ? 2 
liable to break 


| M’f’d by CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. | 






























Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring [ ""Pidindeiohin Wael eneien end Caenkine Co. Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila, P» 









WOOLENS COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 
North Andover, 
Mass. 


WORSTEDS SILKS 








AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER | 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MU RRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Weo 
Yarns, Finistfed ee ugs, etc., not 
and larvae, but “aves. a preventative against future 


Will not stain ‘oe finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE —NO PAY 
5 For full particulars apply to 
HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. = St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM 


| 


only destroys all worms | 


attack, 


| 
| 








Line at Side 
Actual Size 


ROACH DOOM 














i: <, Fa ve 2 oe 


co NOMY 
TUB CPS AS NS 


er octet FOR ALL PURPOSES 
GEST LINE: BOTET- AN SALES A) 
etre Pt E sa CO. DEPT, ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 








M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom consenting and Picking 
HELSEA, MASS. 










FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
— SPECIALTY: We g£ new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


(ae eee ee 
OF vol eae 





> 






EE 
MACUIIRES SILK COMPANY 
— a Woolen Bei 


Bindings ~ Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc 
Special Colors or Shades made te order. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. For binding 





Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 














a 
ed 


—— 
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MARKETS 





Results of Opening 
Awaited by Wools 





Market Moderately Optimistic 
with Staple Firm to Easy— 
Imports Increasing 


BostoN.— The wool market on 
Summer Street is rather irregular 
but not greatly disturbed by lower 
prices in London or by the unex- 
pectedly large inventory disclosed by 
the recent report of the Boston wool 
trade association. Mill buyers are on 
the street looking for weak spots 
while holders of wool for their part 
while seeking reasonable trades are 
disinclined to lift prices to any point 
that would tend to check mill pur- 
chasing. While much larger business 
is anticipated for wools and tops it 
is still a tempered optimism. Said 
a representative of a well known 
house “There is no real business yet 
but we expect good business within 
the next thirty days and hope to wit- 
ness a good expansion; but if good 
business does not come within the 
first six months I do not think any 
recovery of importance will be made 
during the last six months of the 
year.” 

Wool values are fairly firm, some- 
where between the September lows 
of 1925 and the moderate recovery 
which took place near the end of the 
year. There is only moderate mill 
buying nor is there likely to be much 
change for the better until well 
along into February by which time 
the basis upon which manufacturers 
are willing to convert clothing wool 
into fabrics will be known, so far as 
worsteds are concerned. The London 
opening while not aftecting either 
the Boston wool or top markets de- 
pressed tops in Bradford bringing 
about a fall of one penny per pound 
in all qualities ranging from 56s to 
70s. During week current top-mak- 
ing wools in Australian market were 
on a slightly lower basis, 64s quoted 
to land Boston in bond fractionally 
under $1 per pound. American 
buyers are not taking much interest 
in the London sales, but continue to 

chase moderately in Australia. 

\ quiet period is likely to be in evi- 
dence until the great event of the 
season occurs and. the American 
Woolen Co. shows its worsted fabrics 
to the goods market on Monday next, 
Feb. 1. “It is too early to make any 
predictions as to what will happen in 
the wool market and we have de- 
cided to await the New York open- 
1 There is no reason to expect 


so far as we can see, any sizable 
buying of worsted wools immediately 
following the opening.” Lower 
Prices will undoubtedly be seen in 
worsted fabrics but there will be the 







much lower prices really are, particu- 
larly in the fancy worsteds and simi- 
lar materials. In standard fabrics 
manufacturers could give the goods 
market in an attempt to secure for 
themselves a large worsted business, 
approximately the full decline which 
has taken place in the raw materials 
since a year ago, that is approxi- 
mately 20%. Few people on the 
street however believe that the open- 
ing will be on any such level and if 
prices should not be any more than 
5 to 10% lower than last year the 
opening will be considered as a bull 
card indicative of confidence on the 
part of big manufacturers that the 
situation is fundamentally sound and 
cloth prices on such level a reasonable 
purchase. 

A steady succession of imports 
features the Boston market. More 
than 6,000,000 Ibs. were imported last 


| BRITISH WOOL CABLE 
| Bradford, Eng., Jan., 27 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Wool is selling freely at London wool sales both | 
| on home and Continental account, 
| Greasy crossbreds show firmer tendency. 








at fully opening rates. | 
each, this 
means a total of 3,000,000 pounds of 
BA and NV wools entering. this port. 
Another notable import at the begin- 
ning of the week was a consignment 
of 543 bales of mohair. The Boston 
market though quiet as to new busi- 
ness is still busy delivering wools on 
old orders and contracts. Steady 
shipments out of the city for the last 
few weeks have approximated 4,000, 
000 lbs. weekly. 


1,000 Ibs. 


proximately 


Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and 
wools at Boston, also 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Jan. 23, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural 
mics, Department of 

as follows, in lbs: 


foreign 
imports at 


Econo 
Agriculture, are 


RECEIPTS AT BOSTON 


























week and every other day raw ma- ae 
terial comes in either from Australia, Jan. 23 1926 1925 
x . . : omestic . 275,000 «6, 751, 0 5, 984, 000 
the Cape, Great Britain or South cae oanae Bpey on te On 
America. For the first half of this — — _ ——— 
: ; Se Sa 6,959,000 29,865,000 26,112, 000 
»week imports have been chiefly of IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
: : Sore : : : , Boston ... 6,668,000 23,114,000 20, 128,000 
South Americ an W ools. More than Un aa. <a cone 
3,000 bales arrived up to Tuesday New York..... 2,090,000 8,198,000 —- 4, 924, 000 
night and as these*bales were ap- otal ........ 9,677,000 35,315,000 32, 001, 000 
Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia ™ sane sev oreaeneereesss 1.13—1. = 
Fine delaine Peat ess Grace seo 53—54 % blood ......--..eeeeeees —1. 
Fine clothing .. 
1 OMO0N vss snes Mohair 
I ons Sod Swe awe s16 ews eg 0k , Domestic 
Me DIOOd 2... eee eee eee eee nee el 52 Rie eR Sais aes 5 aia ews 713—19 
Michigan and New Tok BGC ocx otevincis cada seis 63—70 
DG EEE. n.06o cecesecssws .52—53 Foreign (In Bond) 
PING GIOLMIDE ccccccecscse — <oie—te Te ee Bla wa eh awdaee weld 52—53 
EEO Heres bvevececccensces "ae CESS DOME ccc ceceseecwscses 42—43 
DIODE .cccccccccccccscccccs 51—52 : . a 
% blood ..... Reape tesa wae 51—52 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
i i (In Bond.) 
ae Scoured ee anes | “os 
J : *Super 12 months......... .00—1.05 
Northern, 12 mo.... : . 7 
Sp’g middle counties....... goon. months...... 95 -97 
ee oe ++ 2-22 MUTE i ut ananucais apne 1.15—1.18 
Fall defects ......- G48 one eee scene erences 1. o—t. 05 
5SB—G0S ...cccee iat watetda .90— .92 
Carbenized i iene Deke: : 
exas Montevideo: Super 
(Scoured Basis.) ERE er eee 45—47 
Pee 22 Mec acnee sneseuess .25—1.¢ ar in aah ib bh far i Wa ae ea a a 42 
aad os 
Vine OW... cccccvesecsecvclke lati. ee ier ta tecm wile, mood eae a 2 
3 A : 
Pulled—Eastern ' “ts. 40— ng Three oak. 5:5 ee 
(Scoured Basis.) aid Be ONE o.oo dasion cease ans 28—30 
RR 2. eee Gs Res oak SHO <18—1 23 
BBBO .ccccccccccscccceves 1.12—1.17 Foreign—Carpet 
Soo, ee oo ee re +r sere (Grease Basis in bond) ais 
Pe Se Cee valet 5 ee de'0 878 sce ole Aine WERNER ss cccwcescaecus 
CBEDOE. ccccocecevverscccece -7T0— .75 a : 91—22 
— RE oa ae wnsns ceae ee nue 22 
fee oo °**" teteeeees 1.00-—-1.98 awassi: Washed .........0.00- 35—37 
ee ESO A GSS SSeS ‘on ‘wx Waradi: Washed ...-.-cccccceces —? 
ME Eo vou Rees enweeese -70— .75 China: Combin 30—82 
c : i a che ciarian rake an Gidea { 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Wak 2 NE WO os ccc cccceccss 44—46 
(Scoured Basis.) ie CO 30—82 
GI cas Cawansaseces 1.25—1.29 Sszechuen A80't ...cccsccccecs 31—32 
og RS eer ers 1.15—1.18 CE kod hae aes ime Own we 23—24 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.18—1.20 Khorassan: White, 1st clip..... 34—35 
a Sn uedecwns ase 3 .98—1.02 BE De nb kedies he cdecaeuane 26—28 
Ae ET oa nc acioadoee ces .93— .96 Mongolian: Urga ........c-+-+e8 34— 36 
Utah MEG RREIND. ood ciscvcoecevcsces 31—83 
ta Te, vodebhnts tenaceace ce8 26—27 
Fine os. seeeeeeeereecece . 25-2 Servian skin wool............. 30—81 
Fine medium ...........-. -28—1.25 fast India: Kandahar ......... 36—38 
Colorado, and New 7 ew Wi So Wivalvacaawcuesac 42—45 
DOMD sccccceswectececéece -1.2@—1.25 FOGRE se tateravevedcs céuses 44-48 


usual difficulty in ascertaining how 


Market Without Trend 


Dealers as Well a s Manufacturers 
Adopt W ore Policy 
PHILADELPHIA.—With the excep- 
tion of noils, which are firmer and 
more active, the market has been list- 
less and without .important interest. 
The waiting policy pursued by manu- 
facturers in all lines, sales being in 
all instances for small to medium sized 
quantities for immediate use, has 
affected dealers who are content to 
hold their present stocks until manu- 
facturers display more interest but 
show no willingness to take on new 
commitments. 
Fine Delaine Sale Reported 
Che first important sale of fine de- 
laines for a number of weeks has been 
made, a manufacturer taking 25,000 
lbs. of Ohio at 52%c or slightly below 
curent quotations. This wool cost 
approximately $1.31 clean. Bulk of 
interest in fleece wools has been in 
medium grades heretofore. 
blood Missouri has sold at 52c for 
bright wool; while a lot of 15,000 Ibs. 
from the same state sold for a cent 
ss, the wool being slightly better than 
a semi-bright. Lower 


Quarter 


fleece wools 
have sold at 45c for low quarter; 40c 
for braid; 41c for medium black; 35¢ 
for burry black; 35c¢ for low black and 
41 for fine black. Scoured prices of 
fleece wools are: $1.30 for fine, $1,12 
to $1.15 for half blood, 98c to $1.00 
for three-eighths, and goc for quar- 
ters. 
Montevideo Lot Sold 

A 50,000 Ib. lot of Montevideo sos 
was sold at 41c or a cent above the 
previous lot, of the same wool. Small 
sales of all grades of territory wools 
have been reported at market prices, 
fine staple bringing slightly less than 
$1.30 and quarter blood 95c. Offers 
of 43c were made on fine clothing 
which would cost about $1.16 clean at 
this price. Dealers report stocks of 
these wools small. 

Pulled and scoured, as well as car- 
pet wools, have been dull, prices 
remaining unchanged and sales small 
in size. Manufacturers in both groups 
buying only when necessary, refusing 
to contract ahead. Trading, however, 
is slightly more active than earlier in 
the month and considerably better 
than in December. Pulled demand is 
for fine grades, no interest being 
reported in wools lower than Bs. B 
supers have sold at 85c to 95c, de- 
pending on the wool, the lower figure 
being for a stained lot. 





Passaic, N. J. According to deeds 
filed with the County Registrar in Pater- 
son this week, the Cornwall Mills, Inc., 
a subsidary of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co. of Akron, O., purchased the 
Essex cotton mills of Passaic for 
$975,000. It is said that full time opera- 


tion will be started under the new man- 
agement on March 15. 
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Eleventh Edition—Completely Revised 


The Chemistry and 


Practice of Sizing 
By PERCY BEAN 


Completely revised and upwards of 200 pages of 
new matter incorporated. The practical portions 
on Size Mixing, Tape Sizing, Warp Sizing, 
Hank Sizing, Warp Bleaching and Tinting, and 
Hank Bleaching are dealt with much more fully 
and four new chapters introduced. 


Outline of Contents 


Substances for Giving Adhesive Properties to 
the Size. 

Materials Used for Giving Weight and Body 
to the Size and Yarn. 

Ingredients Used to Soften the Size and Yarn, 

_ Otly and Greasy Substances. 

Soap—Manufacture, Composition and Uses. 

Deliquescent Substances Used for Softening and 
for Giving Weight and Strength to the Yarn. 

Ingredients Used for Preserving Size from 
Mildew. 

Stze Mixing and the Methods and Plant Em- 
ployed in Mixing Size. 

Colors Used in Tape Sizing for Tinting the Size. 

The Practice of Tape Sizing. 

Ball or Warp Sizing and the Various Machines 
Used in the Process. 

Ball or Warp Sizing, and the Cause of Some of 
the Faults Produced by the Processes. 

The Tinting of Warps in the Process of Ball 
Sizing. Warp Bleachina 

Hank Sizing and Bleaching. 

The Finishing Process as Applied to Grey Cloth. 

The Preparation of the Yarn for the Process of 
Weaving and the Testing of Sized Yarns. 

The Physical and Chemical Properties of Cotton 
and the Chemical and Microscopical Examina- 
tion of Textile Fibres. 

The Analysis of Sized Grey Cloth. 

Damage to which Sized Cloth is Liable, Mildew, 
Iron Stains, Oil Stains, Fat Stains, etc., etc. 

Bleaching—Faults in Sized Cloth which Cause 
Damage when Bleached and Finished. 

The Ventilation of Humidified Weave Sheds 

Size Mixing for Various Purposes, “Thin Boil 
ing” Starches, Table Comparing Beaume and 
Twaddell. 


Leather Bound; 770 Pages; 
64. Illustrations, $10 Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Publishers 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 








January 30, | 
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HY-SPEED MIXERS 
are used by hundreds of Dyers, Mill 
Bleachers, ete 
Portable——-Clamp to any tank up 1 
3,000 gallons capacity. Operate fro: 
\fe' light circuit. 
e>ly “HY-SPEED” DYE FILTER TANK: 
e \ Glass lined, complete with pump, etc. 
\/- Square Glass Coated Storage Tank 
ibe Acid-resisting. Coated inside and outside 
Portable Electric Pumps, etc. 
Write for complete catalogue 
: : 47 W. 63rd S' 
Alsop Engineering Co. “new yor. 
a 
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Materials 
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Important Novelties! 





One urites: 

ally pointed out that 

your TURBO Dryi \ 

Tunnel has a_ surpri 

He could do away with 2 ........ 

apparatus. He has gained space and save 
Signed Conte a Crimmitschau 


Lennep, Germany 


“Mr, esp 





ingly small steam consumption. 
cris rine st saaunacuinpcommmenicememntinencect ees 
drying machines by this 
much steam.” 


Friedr. Haas, Engineers 











High Efficiency | 
and 
Continuous Service 


depend upon simplicity of de 

sign and substan- 
tial construction 
which are out- 
standing features 
of SMITH Equip- 


ment. 





Write Dept. “Y" 
for Bulletin 





S. MORGAN 
SMITH CO. 
YORK, PA. 





Softeners & Filters 


Tron and Oil Removal App aratus~Filtration 
pee ee jer Conditioning Apparat 


description | 
The ie Company | 


AAO Fourth Ave. New York 





ad 








de 
tan- 
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out- 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


\ ool Rag and Fibre 


Short of Business 


in the 
freely. Inquiries cover coarse li 
merino and light hoods and it 

is said that 


Carded Woolen Mill Demand Cov- 


ring All Wool Substitutes : + ' 
a ; a rags may be in better call in the 
Still Semi-Stagnant Pigs 
; : future. 
wvered WOOIS are not receiving 
) ; Sas ae “ 
siness in volume from carded Rag graders in the | 
P ‘ ket for d 9= 9 Ver diffieult we 
manufacturers but felters an Ket found 1925 a very din mt Y 
‘ ] tame slurries } 
isers of substitutes continue to ~©Yer@! nes during 
fair interest in the marke ICE | NO Vas ! 
os - ' * ' out of all propor ) oO 
I a» ACCQG iu 
f 1 1 alue Or the rade 1 } 
»9t 1926 has beer : 
: ao : One result of this has been th 
worsteds. Woolens wil , ; n 
he \ il] be al lat I mt Kl o 
» 1 ‘ \] 
ng of iteria : . 
} . seem th 1 S rouge ( 
: 1 l 
I npr on the n ‘ 2u! ve : 
1 h Dews 
rh« nd I ( 
: ed are ee 
ae sad I orrect 
red ols ( ro] 
( » tay ib] “ ( neg ) 
ire’ u ! ) i 
anu ( \ 
1 ( na \ } juite s { Supp ) 
iVOT l¢ 4 olen h ( Va 1 
Tr \ AT( 1 i 
e New York m ip 1011s 
n » be more active tha approx tely 
narket and ool combed. No 
eason perhaps why price i) re available regat 
Ole ave ween firm rin he bie vorsted Wastes held by lealet 
it the situation fundament raders throughout the Unit 
the same in both markets and Worsted wastes in the Bri 
ters around the complaint of ket are firm and considera ( 
vraders that the price of mixed softs ties of crossbred materials 
is quite too high to permit of any accumulated by dealers wit 
speculative interest on the part of pectation of a revival of At 


eraders \ little purchasing has demana. 





Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Men’s Wear Clips Wool Waste 
Worsted— Lap— 
NT is he 5s 9s ata id age (Ga) aii ae 22—23 We: WRI. 6c ccc ecaeae $1.30—§$1.35 
Ake s6G anne See ee 380—31 pl aS” ee 1.05— 1.05 
MEOOM serocceseccaseeccces Sm Medium Colored........ 53— 5h 
ED aipod acne ea 5.3 Reeees eens 4—35 Ring— 
BR Sowa cxeee pees Asie —34 Fine Australian....... 1.27— 1.30 
; Fine Domestic......... 1,.25— 1.27 
: Thread White Worsted 
Women’s Wear Clips Meo hes cs he ckas 98— 1.02 
Serges— EO eee 90— 92 
, Se EE eee ee eee 1 ‘ 
DME a3 iis oie steele gae yes 60—41 ; * 
ET cieekatnndakkncs na ae geen seas o> ens ss ‘a 
Black SRS OR SA 2 SSR ESS 28—29 Thread Colored Worsted— 
Brown .........--+-- ee. WANG aescakscss cuss 41— .49 
—— eee a earn oe ee 35—36 SK . PPerre res ose) 04S— 8.20 
Beet Sor esessconss ttteeees TEE NNER een cnc c es. 88— 85 
Seg roe are yee ese Se i SEES $00 uu 6-5.6-006 .28 50 
SN rar ead we DIE 6 aac.’ 23— .25 
Old Woolen Rags Carpet ....... a 18 20 
Care 
Merineo— Kine White ........+2. .58— .60 
Coarse light . cons a 11% Medium Wuite. . : 40 45 
eG TE 6k \a:d'g aie 6 ati 24 —25 Pine Colesed... .< <0. .20 22 
WONG EE cies Vals Sain e's 7 7% Medium Colored... 10 12 
Serges— Reworked Wool 
ight a ee Th: ont? Cents 
ee Mereeae Le ks Serges— per lb 
Ere i4 %y—Ile 2 2 
CRON ag: kvpie pelo es hace 9 ys 914 yreseel a OP er ae petra incre os 30 
WA ee Koons ; 20 —20% Green ..... 7 sp eee 29 1 
STOR oo 40. rrees WE —16 aes Benet ec cur 
Kni OS a ee Sdheehd Sa ence 24—25 
o— Knits 
REM 22 Wp naan ei 46 47 WER o'n5 walee er lS 
lack , ly —wvu PR il ba hah nein win oagea Se «ee. 41—42 
ted ... 3 - 258 —26 RDS SG iaiah he beer ew hen SOND abe 46—38 
rown ; 1RIZ—14 Merinos— 
ght Hoods . 20 —30 Wane light ...... oe ert 7 35—36 
OE en ere ae 18—20) 
: CORTES THEME wa rcccconewese 23—24 
Skirted Worsted Worsted Skirted— 
RR Se sixes copia raster 10 —10% oO RS er er ee rere 23—2 
MEME ow a Alpe Grew. dibiocerat = 91%—10 EMRE wen ince '6 e't.0i0 cowie Sere 
Se bob lk nie Gopal aie ae 9 — 9% 5a ka ae pr x38 2vu0—2)} 
ERR S ee So eee an e 5%— 6 I sass, 0's ui: 21—22 
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i carbonized blue worst 
Blue serges afe moving a little more 


brown and tan colores 
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Guides delicate- faced 
fabrics without injury 









Attached to 7 


cotton tenter 


[he Schwartz Automatic Electric Guider is the only 
known for velvets, plushes and cther fabrics 
with delicate surfaces. This apparatus which is applic- 


uider 


able to cotton tenters wool dryers permits the 
cloth to run absolutely free and unhampered It 
vorks accuratel t any speed and automaticall\ 
idjusts itself to chang » width and rravel. 

Mav we send you the full details? 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
255 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











- “NO-WAST E” 
MILL RECEPTACLES 


satisfy your 





most exacting requirements 


STEEL CLAD 
CAR 


Continuous 
Steel Angle 


Construction 






STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


SEAMLESS 
CAN 


6” to 18” Diam., 


Inclusive 


PLAIN FIBRE CAR 
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DUROL BLACK BA 


A NEW FAST BLACK FOR 
WOOL AND SILK 


HIS new product pos- 
sesses the same good 
qualities as its prototype, 
especially in regards to fast- 
ness to light and washing. It 
is recommended for knitting 
yarns, and wherever dyeing is 
accomplished without the use 
of chromium mordants. 


Product samples may _ be 
obtained from any of our 
branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES ’ 
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Firmness Features 
Synthetic Materials 


Quiet Market in Coal-Tar Dyes— 
Logwood, Sumac and Cochi- 
neal Strong 


Firmness seems to be the general 
feature in the market for coal tar 
products during the week under re- 
view; crudes quite strong, intermedi- 
ates encountering larger interest from 
dye manufacturers; finished dyestuffs 
though not altogether satisfactory in 
the volume of new business yet show- 
ing considerable promise with quota- 
tions unaffected by the keen competi- 
tion which still features this section 
of the market. The general 
number up fractionally for the 
week and the trend seems to be in 
that direction. 


index 
is 


The list as a whole is 
higher than a 
but during the 


barely 5% year ago, 
number 
and the 
be much 


for a considerable 


year 1925 a 
made 
considered 
more stable than 
period. 

In intermediates, 
is less active and 
erratic with price 
lots. Production of anthraquinone 
has been sold up for six months 
ahead there being a much better de- 
mand from color makers. Aniline 
oil continues on its old basis of 17- 
17'%4c in drums with the oil for red 
moving slowly at 39-40c. Aniline 
salt is not particularly active. For 
hexalin there is a steady call, quota- 
tions ranging from to 60c per 
pound. In coal tar colors not much 
forward business has been placed and 
the low prices for indigo paste does 
not seem to stimulate any largé mill 
buying. This important product 
however quite stable as to price and 
at ws present time as low 
without production at a loss. 


demand from the wool textile 
try 


of adjustments were 


situation 1S to 


aniline 
rather 
on carload 


dimethyl 
trading is 


31-32¢ 


5D 


1S 


as can be 
Larger 
indus- 
is likely to be encountered during 


the next few weeks following the 
placing of business at the heavy- 
weight opening. The acid colors for 
wool and the sulphur colors for cot- 


ton show no material change for the 

week, either in volume or in price. 
of natural dyestuffs are not 
ing expansion seen sometimes at 
period of the year. There are 
stocks of finished materials 
and the great strength 
shown in the primary wood markets 
is reflected in crystals and liquids 
hough price advances for these ma- 
ls is improbable in so thin a con- 


uleS 


lo roe 
Mt iT ve 


al vhere 


St ¢ market. The only advance 
lt the weck has been in sumac. 
\ ileal is in small abundance and 
h priced. The advance during 
th st twelve months in this com- 
mo octy has been not far fram 100%. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 





Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 —14 
Tron FP€G..cccecccs 200 — 2 0 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 3%— 3% 
Potash, Lump........ 2%— 3% 

Ammoniac, — white 

Bip GOM. occccccesees 54g— 8 
Bleach powder, “per 100 

lb. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 
te BOER so sccccccee +1yg— 5 
Calcium Arsenate...... 7— ™, 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

NE 6cuwueeédks eos — 9 

 chakcuacekesssn — 4% 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar...... : 21 — 22 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 130 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot.... 9— 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 90 — 1 30 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 20 — 0% 

CONS <occecuc tacceewe 21% 22 

Yellow Crude. Ee 18%— 19 
Hydrosulphite Conc. 24 — 22% 
Lead—Brown acetate. . 13%— 14 

White (crystals)..... ——— 15 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... eee 
Potassium—Bichromate _ 8% 

Chlorate crystals.... 8lqg— 9 

Permangan, tech..... 144%— 16 
Sodium acetate........ 5 — 5% 

Bichromate ......... 6%4%— 6% 

Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —1 7 

Nitrite .... 9— 9% 

Phosphate 3%4— 3% 

Prussiate, yellow.... 10%y— 11 

Sulphide, 69% fused. 3%— 4 

30% crystals....... 2%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 23 — wW 
Tin—CEyStAls .c.ccccses 41 — 41 

Bichloride, 50 deg... 16%— 17 

oo ee rer 4 — 65 

Cae BPR 6s<eeseees 10 — 10% 

Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 313 — 8 38 
CHIC CEYRTRIBS 6c ccccce 45l44— ... 
PORIRIS. FOG so ccc08s0es 104%— Ill 
eS a) er 6 — 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 Ib. in tank cars. 80 — 90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

TD Mca oudatecaseens 450 — 62 
GE awnccnetarseveaks 10%— 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 14 00 —15 00 
PATGREIG  6.oc cae cdevodes 29 — .. 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 4hy 6 
3orax, Crys. bblis..... 6 — ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
85% read Gee eleaese 6 — 6% 

Caustic, 88-92%... h— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 148 —24 

Contract, 100 Ib...... 125 —16 

Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 

Caustic, 76% per 100 

MG ace Gai aiawe 486.0% 320 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib.. S40 = vcs 
Sal. 100: Wi... csccoess 110 —1 2 

Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 20— 22 

Liquid, 51 deg....... 100 — 12 
Gambier, liquid ..... ‘ 13 — 18% 
Hematine, crystals..... 12 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 14— 15 
Indigo—Madras eee eee Se ea 
Logwood Extract, liq. 

eS Serr “ee 7— 8 

CRPIUEEE cescedcnesess 146— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

Oe GM caves ss acces 7— ™ 
Osage Orange Crystals. 2 e. Gee 
Querecitron extract, 51 

Ce Viv ascendeehaeens 6 — 7 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 

51 ‘deg. viemeeses eoe 614— 7 

maxtract, stainless.... 11 — 12 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 — 40 

Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 5 — 100 

in AE ee a 6 — 70 
Alpha Naphylamine.... 35 — 37 
BIO: CH sv kiccccvevs 16 — 17% 

PG a sierree kes kv ones 22 — 24 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 

EE as banen cess 55 — 60 

rere 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ....... 32 — & 
Metaphenylene Dia- 

NO ecinsc6anscevvees 8 - 90 
Paranitraniline ........ 653 — 5S 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No. 3...... 154%4— 16% 

Olive Oil, denatured 

Oo re eee 20 — 12 

BE onc cduae Copa aes 9 — ae 
ed Sie ik huce sr sedes li — 12 
Stearic Acid, “double 

MOUNGON ccicccivecccnes 146 — 16% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 10 — 12 














Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 

I s ceeialh iw wae eer yY —- 6 
Egg, technical ....... 80 — ... 
Dextrine-Potato .... ™%— 8% 
Corn, bags, 100 .. 362 —ie 
Do. bbls, 100 Ib..... 414 —419 
Gum, British, 100 lb.... 417 — ... 
Ree MEE Cocicieaeweeae 444 — os 
co ore 3144— 4 
Starch, corn, "100 lb. 312 —3 2 
3 | ere 339 —3 49 

Do, thin boiling, 

Dears, 100 Wiwceces 72 — 3 8 
Do. bbls ; 08 
PORREO .ccece ™; 
MN cctaweceeseecsens 101g 
Mc ca cedad ssa aeorn 7 

Tapioca flour 6 

Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid). ‘ 28 — 35 
Black Columbia "PE.. 50 — 60 
Me Wivinceuscass 24 — 32 
Blue, sky ordinary... oo — s0 
eeees SB Aeitscuccescce 200 — 250 
Blue, ee ewe«e eeces 23 — eee 
iGO BEV, Fi scccicees 95 — 160 
Blue, Fast, Rl....< | rr 
Blue, Solamine....... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurline....... 75 §0 
BON, Cv ccndddceavc 400 — Ww 
POS Dawe ces acess. 70 — 9 
Brown, Congo G..... 85 — ... 
Brown, Congo R..... 80 — ... 
2 aaa 0 — 0 
ENGR Ghee vacceccaee ‘ ao — 0 
Orange, Congo....... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S...... 170 — ... 
BOG, Dam. Pivescccs . 80 90 
a eee 40 — 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B 40 oo 
Benzo Purpurine 

10 B. 6b cede 12; — 1 50 
Scarlet, “4 ‘BA. ak ne nak 153 — ... 
Scariet, 4 BScccscccc = eee 
Scarlet, 8 BS. ‘. 215 — ... 
Scarlet, Dis imine B. 165 — ... 
Violet N. 110 —1 20 
Yello Ww. i  Chrysoph- 

CE ant naetedeaws 60 — 1 80 
Yellow, Stilbene 9 — 6 

Developing Colors— 
(i a : Eee 400 — 6 
Black Zambesi. 3 icon oo, 
Bordeaux, Dev. 250 — ... 
Orange, developed.. 250 — ... 
PUUIG: acecccacses 100 —115 
Red, Dev. 7 BL 250 — .. 
Beariet, DOVis<<csccas 25600 — 

Sulphur Colors— 
DANO: cacseece ctesese 4@— & 
BlGS, CRACE. .cccscccie 90 — 
Dae, BOC 6caviccoevs 50 — ri 
ED cecesceusatnss 20— 
CN bnewsnacescaes 55 — 150 
Green, olive.......... 233 — 50 
BO Ganctecckes ewe 5 — 5 

Basic Colors— 
AUPAMING .. cccscccees 96 — 1 60 
Bismarck Brown..... no — @ 
Chrysoldine ........ 400 — @ 
Fuschine crystals.... 150 — 1 76 
Malachite green...... 10 — ... 
Methylene blue...... 110 —1 
Methyl! violet......... 8 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex- 

essere 550 — 6% 
Safranine . -oe- 1456 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk.. 3 —- @ 
Naphth lamine black 

SEE Satnavetsaesnss 50 — BB 
Alizarine saphirol.... 275 — 400 
Atkall BING... .iccsccce 325 — 3 50 
a 7% — 130 
Induline (water solu- 

Mt wedueanteesuares 7% — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 95 
Sulphbone Blue R..... oO — 
Patent Blue A....... 28 — ... 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 9% 
Guinea green......... 100 — 220 
Weel s70008 Be ccccces 70 —170 
TOPO Boe cssicesncesu 24 — 30 
Orange GG cfys..... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine....... 80 — 9 
Azo eosine G........ ® 82 
Crocein scarlet....... 115 — 1 30 
Fast eG Bi ccicccas 50 — @& 
ASO FOMOW .ccccseves 1 35 1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2 G 20 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 —2 3% 
Naphthol, yellow.... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz. Black B...... - 200 — ... 
Diamond Black PV.. 70— ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — B® 
Chrome Brown....... “oo —12 
Chrome Green........ 5 — 150 
Chrome Yellow....... 45 — 110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 4— 14% 


Heavy Chemicals 
\love in Volume 


Bleaching and Soap Making Ma- 
terials Do Better—Nitriec Acid 
in Aluminum Drums 


No important changes this week in 
the market for textile chemicals. De- 
liveries contract considered 
quite satisfactory 
in alkalis, 


copperas 


on are 
and the movement 
bleaching, powder, 
and bluestone has 
There is an excel- 
lent business on the books of manu- 
facturers of soda ash and caustic soda. 
The potash compounds are experienc- 
ing rather broader market particularly 
pearlash, of potash. 
There is a routine demand, not particu- 
larly extensive at the moment, in the 
various glaubers salt, liquid 
ammonia, soda sulphide, as well as the 
Mill de- 
though 
for 
a larger consumption of the 
various materials used in the dyeing 
and finishing of cotton semi 


the 
chlorine, 
been quite good. 


or carbonate 


alums, 


chlorates of soda and potash. 
still 
are good basic 
ticipating 


mand however is slow 


there reasons an- 


and wool, 
and fully manufactured products. 
Mineral acids move out well on con- 


tract, demand centering upon sul- 
phuric and muriatic which are well 
sold up ahead, while nitric is less 
active. The carboy committee of the 


Association 
approved the use of aluminum 
drums for shipments of nitric acid. 
In the organic acids a reduction in the 
price of citric been made 
which is considered to be a move on 
the part of manufacturers to keep 
imports at low level as_ possible. 
fartaric acid is unchanged. Oxalic, 
formic and lactic acids which all find 
a use in the wool dye-house are quiet 
and without change. Although the de- 
mand sulphuric very 
good manufacturers are still unable to 
advance prices. 

Oils and fats suitable for the tex- 
tile industry are quite irregular this 
week, the index figure showing a slight 


Manutacturing Chemists’ 


has 
has 


acid 


as 


for continues 


decline while the market as a whole 
is less than 2% higher than a year 
ago. Slight declines have occurred 


in distilled red oil, 
and lard oil. Cocoanut oil 


higher, while the palm oils 


the week 


tallows 


during 
the 
is a trifle 


unchanged. 


are 
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Textile Chemists Meet in Bur- 
lington, N. C. 
BURLINGTON, N, 


C.—The 


southern 


section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
will hold its winter mecting at the 
\lamance Hotel, on Saturday, Jan. 








Big 
Business 


Because of the enlarged 
program of manufacture 
that present-day condi- 
| tions demand, the manu- 
facturer who plans wisely 
and builds on a founda- 
tion of “quality” produc- 
tion can command “Big 
Business.” 


So definite is his trend 
towafd quality that tex 
tile manutacturers are 
using every effort to pro 
duce the highest possible 
quality in fabrics at a 
reasonable production 
cost. 





In order to accomplish 
these results mill men are 
more than ever before 
depending upon the dis- 
tinctive work which the 
| special purpose 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Alkalies 


accomplish. 





Protection to the ten- 
sile strength of the fibres, 
thorough cleansing of the 
fabrics permitting more 
even spreading of dyes 
and that soft, lofty feel 
which denotes quality are 
indications of the efficient 
work of these quality 
products. 


I 
Ask your sup 


“wandotte” | 


= | 71s 
Om Crademarh Care| {rls 


ie \ | trade 


N ut B. Ford ce mpanp, 
Sedan | 
- ~ > 





| The J. B. FORD CO. 


> Manufacturers 


Sol. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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The experience of critical oper- 
ators has shown this popular 
brand to be the most efficient 
sizing agent, both for additional 
WEIGHT and _ increased 
STRENGTH of WARP. Pene- 


tration accomplishes these 1m- 





portant results. 


EAGLE STARCH is especially 
manufactured to cover a wide 
range of fluidities to meet the 
needs of all classes of weaves. 





EAGLE STARCH penetrates. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK 








ANNON’S 
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W.H.BANNON & CO. 


LEACHER’S 
LUE 


PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 





b 


ue 
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s “The Importance of The Tech- 
n Men to the Textile Industry,” 
will be delivered by Dr. E. C. Brooks, 
ident of the State College, one 
he principal institutions in the 
i South engaged in training young men 
the textile industry. 
general discussion of a number 
ve subjects in which the textile 
ists and colorists deal, will fol- 
Ur. Brooks, and will be led by 
. Johnson, of the Judson Mills, 
nville, S. C., J. T. Chase of The 
nal Aniline & Chemical Co., 
of Charlotte, N.C. W. D. 
ls of the Durham Hosiery Mills, 
am, N. C., C. R. Ephland, of 
I. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burling 


d Malcombe Mackenzie, of th« 
Chemical Works Ine., Chat 
hompson, Jr., of the Rhon 
\ laas Co., Inc., Charlotte, will 
he meeting on his impres 
ns at the annual meeting of the 
i sociation held recently at Boston 
| : > si 


Borne Serymser Annual Dinner 
second annual dinner of the 

loves of the Borne Scrymser Co. 
Hotel 


Fuesday 


} 1 
] t tth 
I ld Al t if 


Brevoort, 
York, on evening of 
veek and was a most success 
vent. The staffs of both the 
York and Bayway offices attend 
[hirty guests were present, includ- 
g Orville G. Waring, president of 

ipany; Albert C. Weed, vice- 
resident and Philip C. 
Everett. H. 
kley, technical executive. 


treasurer ; 
[eor secretary ; and 


*x* * * 


Valuable Book on Dow Prod- 
ucts Published 


\n extremely valuable book on the 
iroducts of The Dow Chemical 
Midland, Mich., has been pre- 
and is being distributed to the 
with the compliments of Ciba 
ne., Cedar and Washington 
New York, sole selling agents 
hose products. 

tled “Dow Indigo; Midland 
ines; Ciba Blues,” this book 
us 48 pages of technical in- 
tion and 32 pages of dyed and 

| samples. 
[he text matter includes a_ short 
istorical sketch followed by concise 
‘al directions for dye formulae 
use in America. Under. in- 
included chapters on the 
ition of the various vats; the 
emmy of cotton; the dyeing of wool, 
application of indigo to calico 


wf rt 


section on indigo derivatives, 
¢ Midland Vat Blues and Ciba 
}, includes chapters on cotton 
artificial silk dyeing, wool 
silk dyeing, calico printing, 
inting, silk printing, and mix- 
ls processing. 
owledgment is made to Dr. 
ith, of the Ciba Co., Inc., New 
sole American representative 
Society of Chemical Industry 


] 
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in Basle, Switzerland, for his com- 
pilation of this material and to vari- 
ous textile firms for their coopera- 
tion. 

* * x 
Philadelphia 
Colorists Meet 

The January meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held Jan. 29, in the 
Student Club Room of the Philadel 
phia Textile School, Bread & 
Sts. The meeting, 
mal, was preceded by a dinner at 


Chemists and 


Pine 


which was infor- 


tended by a large number of members 
and their friends. The principal ad 
dress was delivered by C. Y. Wang, 
chief chemist of the dyestutf depart 
ment of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Shanghai, China, who took as 
] “Methods of 


China.’ It was 


u 
his subject Dyeing in 
announced a _ joint 
meeting will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 
18, with the Philadelphia Section of 
the American Chemical Society in the 
Harrison Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where the com- 
bined associations will be addressed by 
G.. I consulting 
chemist of Boston, on the subject 
“Cellulose’—a Brief Consideration of 
Its Chemistry With Particular Refer- 
Manufacture and Use of 


Esselen, cellulose 


ence to 


Rayon.” 


* * + 
Canadian Dyestuff Business 
Merged 

Wasuinoton, D. C.~-The Consoli 


dated Dyestuff Corp. (Ltd.), has been 
incorporated with an authorized capi- 
talization of $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of merging the Canadian business of 
six firms in Canada holding the ex- 
clusive representation of eight Ger- 
man manufacturers, according to the 
Commerce Department. 

The agreement between the German 
manufacturers and their North Amer- 
ican representatives now merged in 
the Consolidated Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.), conveys to the latter the 
sole right of importation into Canada 
and Newfoundland of the dyestuffs, 
intermediates, and auxiliary products 
of these German concerns. 


Service of Wholesaler 
(Continued from page 28) 
to the manufacturer all during his 
existence. In a measure this is true, 
but this marketing service has been 
only incidental in his work. The big 
thing heretofore has been the estab- 
lishment of a business which would 
afford him an opportunity to make as 
large a profit as he could from out of 
the service to the retailer furnishing 
him the time and place utilities so vital 
to his effort and from speculating in 
merchandise. What ever marketing 
service was furnished to the manufac- 
turer was an outgrowth from these. 
Wholesaler’s Opportunity 

A glorious opportunity presented it- 
self in the past and is still present for 
the wholesaler to place at the disposal 
of the manufacturer a knowledge of 








WILMINGTON - 


Ponsol Red Violet 
RRNX Paste 


HIS latest addition to 
the Ponsol series, even 


in the palest of shades, 
possesses excellent dye- 
ing and fastness proper- 
ties. 
of particular interest, 1n- 
asmuch as it is unaffected 
by either heat or mots- 
ture. 


As a vat violet it 1s 


Ready solubility, coupled 
with highly satisfactory 
penetration 
dyeing 
mits its use on all types 
of machines. 


Ponsol Red Violet RRNX 


level 
per- 


and 
properties 


Paste is used to a con- 
siderable 
shading color of light 
pinks and mode shades. 


extent aS a 


E. I. Du Pont DE Nemours & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


DELAWARE 
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ITED WOOL DYEING 
5 FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. rez. 3409 


Worsted, Artificial 
Twisting, Doubling, 
Skeins. Waunding 


Silk, Cotton 
Yarns, 


Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
in every form, single and multiple 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








Contract Knitting 


COMMISSION Wanted 


Submit samples for prices. Will give 
best of references. 
S. & B. KNITTING WORKS, 


1718 Wallace Ave., N. E., Canton, Ohio 
Equipt to knit 36 Ga 


ART. SILK 


Business Solicited 


JOS. RIBERDY 
36 Manor Ave. Cohoes, N. Y. 


Commission or Contract Knit- 
ting on 260 354 


’ spring needle 
machines. 
FULTON KNITTING MILLS CO., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


|) 
The Textile Clearing House 
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the market which only he was in a 
position to procure at so small a cost 
and building upon that knowledge a 
marketing service to the manufactur- 
er so efficient that the manufacturer 
would find no need to make any 
change in the channels through which 
he could secure the best distribution. 
The wholesaler in his territory is in 
daily touch with thousands of retail 
outlets, can secure information as to 
the desires of consumer, the quanti- 
ties likely to be needed, the prices at 
which textiles could be sold, furnish- 
ing a warehousing and selling service 
to the retailer as well as playing a 
large part in the use of modern meth- 
ods of stimulating sales, for a group 
of manufacturers, that would be more 
efficient and at a lower cost than for 
each individual manufacturer, and so 
enable the wholesaler to make his 
place in the commercial sun much 
more important and secure. 


Help Needed by Retailer 

The second service the wholesaler 
could perform is already acknowl- 
edged as part of his job, but it needs 
to be done more abundantly. All 
wholesalers need to enter into it more 
wholeheartedly. They all need to, 
very definitely, consider the job of 
educating the retailer as to what 
goods he should carry in and 
how best to sell these goods in the face 
of competition from the other retail 
outlets, being as important a part 
of their that of furnishing 
the time and place utilities. The in- 
dividual retailer does not have at his 
disposal information covering market 
and business condition and the tech- 
nique of business practise to the same 
extent as his larger competitors. The 
wholesaler does have this information 
at his command as well as the experi- 
ences of many of his customers. By 
putting these at the disposal of his 
retail customers he will help them to 
compete with the other retail outlets 
putting them in a better position to 
secure and hold a large share of the 
consumer’s business which in turn ts 


ste ck 


work as 


passed on to the wholesalers who can 
in turn pass it on to the manufactur- 
ers to whom they are trving to furn- 
ish a more complete and important 
marketing service. 

be some insurmountable 
obstacles standing in the way of a full 
iccomplishment of these suggestions, 
but the solution of the wholesaler’s 
problems is entirely in his own hands 
and these suggestions do seem to con- 
tain the and might 
therefore be given careful considera- 


There may 


germ of a solution 


tion. 


N. Y. Cotton ‘Yarn Market 


(Continued page 77) 


such a statement more or less incor- 
rect for the buyer has been able to 
obtain figures in many cases practical- 
lv 3c below the level at which the 
spinner is holding. 
Weaving Yarns Irregular 

The above statement applies with 
particular force to weaving yarns, for 
while there are exceptions in hosiery 
varns, for the most part spinners’ 
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prices for the latter are on a pra 
cal parity and the figures at 
sales are consummated approach 
ty closely to the spinner’s figure. 

tain of the quotations on wea 
yarn in an adjacent column do 
represent spinners’ prices by 


means, but nevertheless even 
selling figures than these are rey 
ed in a few instances. On 


warps, for instance, 45c is t 
tom price said to be obtainabl: 

the mill, while not a few spi 

are asking as high as 47¢c 

theless it is known that busines 
been taken at 44%c. and prol 
this price has been shaded. O 

of 38c. for 30s-2 warps have « 

ed no reply from the spinner 
here again a report.of 37c. is 
rent. It is evident that this | 

is out of a dealer’s stock and 
or may not represent a profit. On 
the same number an offer of 37¢c. 
for 100,000 pound brought the rep); 
from a spinner that he could sell 
up to June at 38c. but that he 
holding his yarn for a higher fi 
Speaking of sold-up condition, 
reported that there are a few 


ners who are sold ahead as f 

July. One instance oe ist 
week has been confirmed i the iS¢ 
ot a sale of 100,000 aad for 
November-December delivery. This 
was on Ios single skeins to the 
weaving trade at 33c. It need hard 


said this is a 
majority of 
willing to 

Also 

Operate as far 

theless the price 

tory t to bot h part 
about the 


ly be 
for the 
not be 


rare except 
spinners would 
quote such 
delivery. few buyers 
ahead as this. Never- 
appeared satistac- 
les and no comp 


transaction has been made. 


Interest in Tinged Yarn 
eaining \ 
interest 1 ng 


The feeling is 


that the increasing 


ed yarn may eventually caus¢ Ire 
or less of a scramble for this ial- 
ity. The sale of 75,000 Ibs. of 8s-3 
carpet stock at 30! sc. is rep i 
This is said to be a good quality 
of yarn, better than the ordinary 
run of material taken by 

sulated wire trade. The disparity 
between tinged and white yarn 1s 
thought to be too big. The me 
count of yarn from white stoc! 

not be secured under 33% to 34¢ 
As a result the prediction is 
that current prices on tinge 

are going to show an incr e- 


fore very long if demand cont 


On high breakage yarn spinne! 


very firm. It is stated to b 
sible to secure 40s-2 of this 
under 62c., although thi 


range is from 60 to 6Ic. 


Knitters’ Demand Spasmod 
inquiries are noted 
yarn division 
market but this does not appl) 
erally. have beet 

in instances at low prices, wh 

carry the ordinary knitter fot 
siderable period. It is not the 

that the trade as a 
with the season’s requirement 
New York state knitters are are 
ently not keen to buy the 


A few sizable 


in the hosiery 


Contracts 


rule is st 


very 
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moment. Probably one reason is that 


they have contracted for yarn at 
considerably below today’s figures. 


An instance of this is the sale some 
two months ago of a large quantity 
of 30s single at 39c. Mills are sup- 
posed to be delivering this yarn to- 
day, although some doubt is express- 
to whether the orders have 
been covered as yet in their entirety. 
The market on 30s during the last 
five or six months has never gone 
40c. a; far as the spinner is 
concerned and a 39c. sale therefore 
appears to be a short transaction on 
which the dealer is apparently de- 
at a loss. It is said that 
a of some 300,000 pounds of 
knitting yarn was made last week to 
a western knitter on a basis of 34%4c. 
basis of I0S on net weight. This 
brings the price down to 33%4c. net— 
a figure that no spinner would ac- 
cept today. When it is further con- 
sidered that out of this price wes- 
tern freight has to be paid it would 
seem as though the transaction was 
not profitable to the dealer. A sale 
f 12,000 pounds of 12s by a direct 
seller is also reported and the rumor- 
1 figure is 33%c., which is even 
relatively lower than the first order 
mentioned. 


1 : 
ed as 


1.4 
pelow 





OBITU ARY 
Clifton P. Baker 


Cliiton Prentiss Baker, treasurer of 


the Lawrence Mfg. Co., knit goods, 
Lowell, Mass., died of pneumonia 


iter a week’s illness at his home in 


Dedham, Mass., on Jan. 24, in his 
76th year. He was born in West 
Dedham, May 4, 1850, and received 


us education at the Dedham public 
chools. A large part of his early 
business life was spent in the cotton 
trade, part of the time in Texas; be- 
cause of his expert knowledge of cot- 
ton and its merchandising he was for 
many years chairman of the cotton 
committee of the Arkwright Club of 
Boston and was 
tor the New England terms for 
ng and selling American cotton 
opted jointly by that organization 
nd the New England Cotton Buyers’ 


largely responsible 


buy- 


\ssoctation. He had served as treas- 
rer of the Lawrence Mfg. Co. for 
25 years, and despite his advanced 
ge he made a trip to the Argentine 
\epublic two years ago to investigate 
“é advisability of establishing a 


ranch plant in that country, his re- 
tt being unfavorable. He was 
President of the Locks & Canals Co. 


Lowell, the Lowell Corp. Hospital 
Dedham Institution for Sav- 
ngs 1 a director in several other 
rporations. Throughout his life he 
l been prominent in Dedham affairs 
Nm many important town com 
He is survived by one son, 
‘oss \V. Baker. Funeral services 
his late residence Tues- 
rnoon, 


Robert Joyce 


a t Joyce, vice-president of 


JsM Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
ied ae . 
11ed his home, Sunday, Jan. 24, 


Me ze of 54. Death resulted from 


TEXTILE WORLD 


pneumonia. Mr. Joyce had been con- 
nected with the Oswald Lever Co. for 
25 years and was widely known 
throughout the trade both among tex- 
tile and machinery manufacturers. 
He had been vice-president of this 
concern since 1907, and his circle of 
acquaintanceship in the industry was 
extensive because of the large number 
of personal contacts which he had 
built up through his long business 
career. Two of his sons are con- 
nected with the Oswald Lever Co., as 
well as his brother J. D 
eral services were held on Wednes 
day, bein attended by a large number 
of Mr. Joyce’s former 
friends. Besides two sons, 


Joyce. Fun- 


business 
his widow 


and a daughter survive him. 








| Business News 


a 


Parts and Repairs for Paxton 
& O'Neill Knitting Machines 
From time to time Texte Wortp 
has. received inquiries from hoisery man- 
ufacturers where they can secure parts 
for the old Paxton & O'Neill knitting 
machines, which were made by the Pax- 
ton, Price & O'Neill Co., Philadelphia, 
which was recently liquidated, following 
the death of Joseph T. Price. For the 
benefit of our readers, who are operatin 
these machines, we would say that J. | 
Price, son of Joseph T. Price, is operat- 
ing the J. B. Price Machine bicnages 872 


g 
> 
’ 


Leithgow Street, Philadelphia, wher: 
they carry in stock parts for the cain 
& O'Neill knitting machines, and also 
take care of any repair work which may 
be necessary on machines still in opera 
tion. 

Timken Promotion 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. has 
promoted R. Chas. Brower to the posi 
tion of assistant to H. J. Porter, vice 


president in charge of sales. Mr. Brower 
first became associated with the Timken 
company in 1916, as district manager of 
the Bearings Service Co., with offices in 
Detroit. At the dissolution of this com 
pany in 1922, the Timken Roller Bearing 
Service & Sales Co. was organized. He 
then came to Canton, the headquarters of 
the new company, as assistant general 
manager, which position he has held until 
his present promotion. The present of 
fices will be maintained at Canton 


Klauder-Weldon Schedule Filed 
William FE. H 
filed in the U. S 


In schedules signed by 
Bell, treasurer, and 
District Court in Philadelphia, — the 
Klauder-Weldon Machine Co., of 
3ethayres, Pa., reports debts of $327,042 
and assets of $139,335. \ ll 
be held in February at which an offer to 
buy this property will be presented to the 
court. Wm. E. H. Bell, who was ap 
pointed temporary receiver, has been con 
firmed as permanent receiver. 


Dyeing 


hearing will 


Anchor Post Moves Its New 
York Office 
Anchor Post Iron Works announce 


the removal of its New York sales office 
to its new location at 9 East 38th 


New York City 


Street, 


Te o i 
as zs fh nH ee 
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Position Wanted 











ASSISTANT SUPT. WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL 


Available soon. An 
woolen and worsteds. 
positions as designer 
the leading woolen and worsted mills. 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


exceptional 


FOREMAN-MACHINIST SPECIALIST 


in winding worsted, cotton 
rayon for knitting, sewing, 
embroidery, good mana 
imum quantity 


all machines, reterences 


Address Adv. 28, Textile World, 
344 Fourth Ave., New York 


ll 


and 
and 
max 
familiar with 


linen 
weaving 
rer of help, 
and quality, 





For a Textile Firm of Phila. or Vicinity 
J need a young man f tact energ 
common sense, good health and a get 
knowledge of textiles ere is 
Experiencs includes — insice 





producti 

















SUPERINTENDENT 


Woolen or Worsted, 42 
Proven executive, with 
technical experience Services 

short notice. 
Adv. 35, 
vuurth Ave., 


years of age 
thorough 
available 


at reasonably 


Address 
334 Fe 


Textile World, 
New York. 








Situations Wanted 





Manofacturers whe are in need of super- 
intendents er everseers fer any department 
ef mill werk may learn of suitable men 
upen application by mail er telephone te 























Cc. T. DONLEVY, eare Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Bosten, Mass. 
OVERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILI 
Position wa i | ma i8 s f age Frenne 
ri Worked ‘ n 
Fa wit! D \ nd Johnson & 
Ba machine Good latior 
o B 8 x tor Ma 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILI 
r m wanted ian 2 f of ag Americal 
W | I \ 1 rood and 
Familia ‘ Da t ( I «& 
1 ‘ Curt & Mart Hur G ge S 
I 1 ! Good 1 
oO. ] $ lex W t Ma 
OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. 1 iw 
man 41 yea fa An \ <a. W 
nd f ! Fa i r 
Good 1 ndatior 
oO. B. 757, Tex World, Bostor Ma 
ASST. SUPT. OR ASST. DESIGNER IN WOOLEN 
MIL! Position wanted | man ear of a 
Ame ir ma ied W I 1 " far ca rT r and 
laid back ercoatir Good recommendatior 
0. B. 88 Textile W 1, Bostor Ma 
MANAGER OR SUPT WLN Orn WST MILI 
Po t vanted by an 5 : e an na 
i i W i on I i 
i plain and t 1 i iw Good 
endation 
OR ' Text Ww 1. B r Ma 
FOREM AN OF DYEING OR SECOND THANT 
tion wanted 1! nan 42 ea of mericar 
1 Worked " I i 
! tir ‘ nd 
‘ ! nd w d ‘ I 1 ‘ ik 
ivia I i i an te } rv 
lveing machir ised in w n 
1 Good “ menda n 
Oo. 1 Tex Ww Lb Ma 
OVERSEER WEAVING WLN OR WST MILI 
Pr n wanted y man 42 year f re eriean 
Worked mn plain and 1 
r Familia with Knowl j 
\ r lox Good r 
oO. 1 87, Textile W h. 2 
SUPT. WORSTED YARN MII I. Position wanted 
hy mar I f age, English, marr ] 
1 and cla of knitt 
I ir «©with «any § machine 
Lb ford red 
OB I W 





aur American, married Worked on wool 
id cotton, } piece dyes, wool scouring, et 
Fa 4 with Hu t Klauder-Weldon and other 
ir e Good references 


ines used e is 
O. B. 179, Textile World, B n, Mass 


i executive with 
Capable of producing results. 

and assistant superintendent for many years with some of 
Replies confidential 

969, 





fine 


kinds of 
references. Held’ 


experience on all 
Best of 


Textile World, 
New York 


COTTON YARN SALESMAN 


wants to represent spinners in the 
Philadelphia market on exclusive or 
semi-exclusive proposition. 


Address Adv. 975, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World 
New York 





Position Wanted as OVERSEER 
or SECOND HAND OF RING 
SPINNING. ve 
years’ experience, 12 as overseer ‘apable 


f fixing and repairing all makes of machinery; 
6 years of age; American; widower. Can 
furnish the best of references 
Address Adv. 973, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








Silk Hosiery Dyer, now em- 
ployed, wants to change posi- 
tion. 


Textile World 
New York 


Adv 12 
ourth Ave., 


\ddress 
334 1 











MAST MECTIANTLE Posi n want 
1 i hr ! arnied Fa 
ie) Wi Howard & Bu int Ww 
Mech. & Pre Sa lawell, Fales & Jenk 
0 whet nd electrica il 
n 
o ib I W ld. I ' M - 
1 UPT. IN COTTON MILI I n wanted 
; \ rca WwW ked 
vast nd wa ' gauze, 
n ' 8 
} \ Ww n, Sa Lowe Dra I vistle 
1 | vehine Good I ns 
o 1 ! I World, 1 n. M 
OVERSEER COTTON RING SPINNING, SPOOL 
ING WARPING yoo ave oR ECOND 
HAND Position d by mat ears 
A rican ' ‘ W ed ! iGs¢ of 
! Far ir with Whitin, Biddef 3 = ) 
and & & J machine ( m 
a Textile W 1, I Mass 
( I LER KNITTING I ! t t in 
\ at W 1 on jackets 
t ir irt nd ersey 
I with I htor Ik n, ¢ ' und Nye & 
I ‘ d re nda 
oO 1} T e W 1, I M 
SECOND HAND OF WOOLEN OR WST. FINISH 
ING 1’ tor wal 1 mar ; 1 age, 
\ i I W ' ( ‘ f woolen 
1 ‘ n \ t Fa ar with 
nishir ( I nda- 
oO 1 T WwW I I Ma 
OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILI 
I war ' 1 American 
W n all i yoo} nd ted 
Far 1 1 ry 
( 4 mr I I 
Or I World, 1 n, M 
OVERSEER WLN or WST FINISHING OR 
SECOND HAND Position wanted by in vears 
¢ Sentech 1 i W 1 wool ing 
nd 1_-hach . tir Familiar wit} all 
f finishing m hiner ( 1 mmenda 
oO nr T W 1. Boston. M 
SHEAR TENDER IN WOOLEN MILI Position 
wanted 1 man ° r f awe Seotecl married 
Worked n all kinds of dies’ dre rood aid 
ha reoatin et Familiar with al uk of 
} nad napper Good — reference 


O. B. 856, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


FOREMAN OR ASSISTANT BOARDING AND 
FINISHING Position wanted bv man vr 9 
Ame ar morried Worked on cottor full 
f ned and chiffon silk hosterv Fomiliar with 
Hurricane drver Paramount fort and Proctor & 
Schwartz automatic boarding machine Good ref 
n 
on Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER SEWING FANCY WST & 
WOOLEN Position wanted bv lady 7234 vears’ of 
American ngle Worked on = wooler and 
far worsted G 1 referenc 


Oo. BR 941, Textile World, Boston, Ma 








106 (648) 





| WANTED 


Cotton, Mohair and Silk Plush Finisher, must be a man 
who thoroughly understands this business and has had 
experience with some well known mill in the same capacity 
—a permanent position is offered and to the right man a 


desirable future. This position is with a strongly estab- 


lished concern. 


\ddress Ad 29, Textile World, 
New York 





Man knowing Buyers of Worsted Wastes, Garnetts 


and Shoddies, and territory adjacent to Philadelphia 
and South. 


Address Adv. 25, 
334 Fourth Ave 


Textile World 
New York 





fp rerrereasssinssicensteempeemnnancenetsnnnnnnemenetmea tema aeaiter 
| WANTED 


EXPERIENCED GIRL, to dye silk and fringes for 


lamp shades. Good salary, steady employment. 


Apply 16 Fast 56th St 


» New York City 





CS 


WANTED.—FOREMAN 
YOUNG MAN, AGE 25 TO 30, FOR NATIONALLY- KNOWN FLOOR COVERING 
INDUSTRY IN THEIR WEAVING DEPARTMENT MILL LOCATED IN LARGI 
MIDDLI WESTERN CITY EXPERIENCI ON PILI FABRICS DESIRABLE 
TEXTILE SCHOOL, GRADUATE PREFERRED 
Address Adv. 24, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





| .al ge, 
textile 


responsible oil and 
specialties manufac- 
turing concern can use serv- 
ices of salesman experienced 
in Philadelphia territory tex- 


DESIGNER 


Young man to design on 
worsted men’s wear with ex- 
perience in laying ends di- 


tile mills on commission rect and from blankets. 
basis either as side line or full Good chance to advance. 
time. Thorough cooperation. Mill in Phila. Pa. State 
Our staff advised of this adver- 


age, salary and experience. 
Reply in confidence to, 


Adv. 34, 
828 Drexel 


tisement 


\ddress Adv. 18, 
334 Fourth 


Textile World 
Ave., New York 


Textile World. 
Phila., Pa. 


Bldg., 


eee ee 












SALESMAN 


Familiar with Western Territory and Trade for firm handling 
Garnetts, Shoddies and Worsted Wastes. 


Address Adv 26, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WA _ 1ERY DYER 
Young man familiar with dyeing Silk and Com 
bination Silk_and Wool, Rayon and Wool, Mer- 
cerized and Cotton Hosiery Want a young man 
who has a fair education, and who has been 
to 





WANTED 


second dyer, 


but who feels he is competent 
HIGH POWER He must bo dependable and ‘one “whe” te cast 
SALESMAN 


afraid of work. In first letter give full particu- 
Experienced in selling textile 


lars as to age, past experience, married or single, 
STRUTWEAR KNITTING CO 
Minneapolis, Minn 
agg panei el TEXTILE EXECUTIVE 
land mills. State age, refer- 

. Progressive industry manufacturing pile fabrics 
ence and experience. has a vacancy for an experienced foreman on 
finishing of pile fabrics. Good opportunity for 


hustling man. Give full details of age, experi 
ence, etc. Replies absolutely confidential. 


Address Ady. 31, Textile World, 
234 Fourth Ave, New York. 


Address Adv. 23, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 











x « 
moderate necessary, but 
thorough knowledge and experience in 








TEXTILE WORLD 








EXPERIENCED AND TRUSTWORTHY 
EXECUTIVE OPEN FOR CONNECTION 


WITH SOUTHERN 


REFERENCES AS TO ABILITY AND 


INTEGRITY. 


Address 


Weaving and Knitting—Cotton, 

e in any form, color, number or ply, 
Waste Stocks—Silk, Wool, 
Teps—Wool, Rayon, Hair. 


Send samples and lowest prices. 


your guarantee, 


NEW OR SECOND HAND 


BOBBINS SPOOLS 
HARRY C. CHENEY CO. 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY | 
IF YOU WANT TO SELL } 


We have thousands of bobbins, spools, etc., 








For Sale 


I Lot 1/30 Worsted Yarn, twisted with 
1/120 Cotton. Both the Worsted and 
Cotton are in the natural, the Yarn hav- 
ing a fugitive stain on it It is on 
Dresser spools and the lot consists of 
approx. 1100 Ibs. 

| Lot of approx. 1000 Ibs. 7 
Yarn in oil on 40 end D. S 
1 Lot of approx. 1800 Ibs. 15/2 Black 
Woolen Yarns in_ perfect condition. 
1400 lbs. being on Dresser Spools and 
400 Ibs. on Bobbins. This Yarn was 
made from virgin wool and noils and 
does not contain shoddy of any sort. 







cut Woolen 








These lots can be bought reasonably. 


Address Adv. 987, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 









FOR SALE 
1250 lbs. of 3/18, high 


grade worsted knitting 
yarn, in skeins, dyed pink. 
Further details and prices 
on application. 


MOORE FABRIC COMPANY 
Box 901, Pawtucket, R. I. 





PARTNER WANTED 
In a small worsted combing and spinning 
plant having exceptional advantages and 
ong established success. Only 
investment 


buying and selling essential. 
Address Adv. 36, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Adv. 30, 
354 Fourth Ave., 


for immediate 
What can you lose by asking us for price and delivery? 





January 30, 192 











Mee 


3 inches 4 inches 


1 time $10.50 $13.20 
2 times 19.20 24.80 
3 times 27.90 36.00 
4times 36.00 48.00 i} 
| 
= LAs 


— 


— 


MILL. HIGHEST 


Textile World 
New York 


wal’ 


Wool, Worsted, Jute, 
surplus stock, odd lots 
Cotton, Worsted. 


Our reputation of 68 years is 


Agencies and Commission Accounts Solicited. 


PUTNAM MILLS CO., 2734-36 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SKEWERS _ ETC. 


228 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. 1. | 


WRITE US 


shipment. We know the business. 
We may have just what you want 





For Sale 
16 acres of land, 150,000 


square feet manufactur- 
ing floor space, buildings 
sprinklered, suitable for 
textile manufacturing | 
plant. Address, 





FOWLER LUMBER & PLYWOOD | 
COMPANY 


194, Macon, Georgia 


P. O. Box 










™ We buy Mill Ends, 
| Seconds and Samples. 


1% yd. to full 


pieces. 


Send 
Samples 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS — 


or industrial plants of “any kind 


South purchased or sold. Sites obtained | 
for new fectories. Correspondence 1% | 
vited. Conferences in New York if de | 
sired. 


WILLIAM G. SIRRINE, f 
Masonic Temple, Greenville, S. ©- 


WANTED TO BUY 


or get the use of a Plush Lo any | 
width, for a little experimental sa™P 
weaving. New idea in Plush ana 
fabrics. 
Address Adv. 40, Textile “ 
334 Fourth Ave., New Yo! | 








SURPLUS YARNS 


We purchase yarns of all kinds. 
Large and small lots. Send sample, 
state price and quantity. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO 
Morrisville, Pa. 





Do You Read 
the 


Textile Clearing House’ 


OO 
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Nothing to Touch 


But the Hangers When 
Installing Hyatt Bearings 


YATT Line Shaft Roller Bearings com- 

bine so many desirable advantages that 

you cannot afford to overlook them when in 
the market for transmission bearings. 

They are completely split for easy installation 

and built to fit any make of hanger. They 

may be applied in a few minutes—while the 
shaft is turning, if emergencies occur. 


It is not necessary to dismantle clutches, 
pulleys, drive gears or other shaft fittings. 
Just remove the old bearing and put ona Hyatt. 


Positive power saving—in some cases as much 
as 50 per cent—is assured. Cost of lubricant 
and maintenance is likewise reduced—not for a 
few short months—but for the rest of your life. 


Hyatt Line Shaft Roller Bearings have been 
lowering power transmission cost for more 
than 36 years. They are used with equal 
success in many parts of the world. 


There is a Hyatt dealer in your vicinity. If 


not, we shall be glad to send a factory rep- 
resentative to consult on your transmission 
problem. Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


Completely Split 
For Easy Installation 
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Dealers, Note 


A few desirable territories 
still open for the New 
Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings 
Write the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N.J. 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Better Profit Margins Foreseen for 1926 





General Prosperity of 1925 Not Fully Shared by Textile Industry—First Half of New Year Should 
Mark Healthy Gains in Textile Markets With Larger Future Dependent on General 
Business—Review of “Analysts” Suecess in Forecasting 


EFORE taking a look ahead, we will By Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Di- notable—textiles, leather, fertilizer, petroleu 


look back over the last twelve months farm machinery and machine tools 


to see the nature of the foundation on rector. ! ‘ew York University As to the second point, most students ¢ 
which we must build for the year 1926. J dustry are agreed that post-war industry 





; ; at 
Business Research Bureau, he n large ly dependent upon activitv in bu | lit 
Looking Back at 1925 17 ind automobile construction and these t 
and Editor of Aghia Gusads Gana ade ack 
. *,° dustries maimtained extraordinary activity I 
(1) General Business Conditions T + >World IGIG: Phi ‘Aeshna Secuedn, dll kato es 
The year 1925 fell in the prosperity phase of : emer 7 aoe oo a eee ee 
the business cycle and on the whole the trend scatter pees 4 ee ee eee 
of industry was upward. The year ended a Ce ene ee ee eee 7 


was 8.3% greater than in the preceding vear { large 
If we were to take as our starting point 
January, 1925, however, the comparison would 


little better than it began. 


employment for labo 
: “ Compared with other recent years 1925 
The rise during the year, however, was far 


: a a remarkably free from serious maladjustn 
from wniform and continuous. Toward the 


F not be so favorable. Indeed, the average pri in industry At the end of the vear we 
end of 1924, production was too large with the duction in basic industries in November, 1925 say that transportation facilities are adequate 
result that stocks of goods accumulated and was considerably lower than it was in the first and efficient r at labor is well stoned ‘be 
a period of readjustment was required, which month of the year. This shows that there was not scarce: that credit is. abendant. althoush 
gave the first half of 1925 a very irregular ap- a peak reached in business early in the year business is good; and that overproduction 
pearance. In a number of basic industries, which reflected the so-called Coolidge boom absent. This is ce rtainly not a situation whicl 
such as steel and textiles, there was a fair- Our point is that this peak should be ignored in is likely to precede any major depression 
sized recession. The purchasing power of con- considering the general trend, and _ that business. 
sumers, however, was large and retail trade when we compare the end of 1925 with Nevertheless, during the year recently ende 
expanded throughout the year. As a result the the end of 1924 we find a substantial certain. unsound. conditions which had heen de 
necessary readjustment was effected without average gain. veloping in the preceding year or two became 


any drastic declines and in the second half of 


BD elna " QOos trially 
: : : Perhaps 1925 was most notable industrially more plainly evident, and careful business ob 
the year most lines of business showed good 


; -e ‘ts: ) Progress S > to “(| ° . 
in two respects: (1) Progress was made toward servers are watching them closely for signs of 




















gains. removing many uncertainties which had tended danger. Everyone knows what they are. but 
A comparison of certain important indexes to depress business, and (2) records were the reviewer must refer to them, if for m 
toward the end of 1925 with their position at broken in the production of buildings (see other reason than to keep the warning before 
the same time in 1924 shows how considerable Fig. 7) and automobiles business men so that they may help remedy 
was the net progress registered during the With regard to the first point, we may refer situation. These dangers all center in the 
vear. Railway car loadings increased about to the establishment of the gold standard in use of credit. Probably the most importan: 
48% (Fig. 9). The employment of labor England and the greater assurance of Furopear one jis that credit may become over-extended 
gained over 5%; steel ingot production gained peace, to the improved outlook for political in the case of real estate booms. Not | 
over 22%: retail trade gained over 16%, and conservatism at home, and to the favorable pub Florida, but in New York Cit ind t 
wholesale trade nearly 4%. Production in all lic relations of our railways. The fact that a urban centers. the speculative constru 
basic industries toward the end of 1925 group of industries which had been very slow it apartment houses and ot types of 
averaged 7.5% greater than it had done toward recovering from the post-war depression have has gone so far as to be estionable. 11 
the beginning. December cotton consumption been established on a rmer b ( irit 
VAM A XN [ * MAM A OND FMAM N MAM V f V v 
c 5 re. ee +. t- TS fF 2 ft UF tC a ee Pe ee ] 
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Fig. 1. RELATIVE PRICE OF RAW MATERIALS—Cotton, average daily prices, spot middling upland at New York, N. Y. 
Cotton Exchange. Wool, TEXTILE WORLD index. Silk, average one-price weekly, Kansai No. 1, Journal of Commerce. 
All indexes on ten-year base (5 pre-war and 5 post-war years). 
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Fig. 3. MILL AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS OF COTTON COMPARED 
ig. 2. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER~— Textile Production (Com- WITH MILL CONSUMPTION—Mill Consumption (excluding 
posite/—-prepared by Standard Statistics Co., 1921 — 100. W hole- linters) adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving average; 
sale Dry Goods Sales-—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month 1921 100. Total Stocks—Stocks (excluding linters) on hand at 
moving average centered on middle month; average, 1921-4 — 100. end of month in consuming establishments and in public storage 
Federal Reserve Board.) Department Store Sales—-Adjusted for and at compresses: 1921 — 100. Mill: Stocks-—-Stocks (excluding 
normal growth and for seasonal variation, three-month moving linters) on hand at end of month in consuming establishments; 
average. Computed trend last six vears — 100, Federal Reserve average per cent mill stocks were of total in 1921 100. (AU of 
Board. above data from the Dept. of Commerce.) 
bull | S ibly grea and it is probably fair to say neighborhood of 27 million bales for the world 
eral kk t ta it ere was a larger measure of stability. as a whole. The price of raw cotton showed 
ent musuall ist summer setback was not so sharp or larg rather wide swings, falling considerably in the 
} } t 1 na } th which read in the ) le at Q?4 , s : f : 
C4 ( cl Broke is that which occurred in the middle ot 1924 second quarter and again in the last quarter 
I ( ated ive rea el 1K vear ended tter (See Fig. 2.) if the vear. (Fig. 1.) The general trend was 
us Sut f $3.000.000.000 Finally were h \l th rchandising textiles showed ana ; 
r eS oa ernee : pena pe i certainly downward. This condition made thi 
been a portentous development vement Phe wholesale dry goods tra : . . F : 
; - ‘ : “ : F Or al vear a trying on tor the manutacturer, bu 
onsumers through the installment plan in sel (lig, 2) was notably more stable in 1925 than : ; an C 
1] \ | 1 , clear signs of stabilization toward the end were 
ng all sorts of goods. We need only point out in the preceding year and the average volum | 1 i that 1 
} 1 1 ‘ ‘nec raging an s ve al eC < wer 
that this plan may be abused and that unless it vas large It we can take department store encouraging and it must be admutt ; that I 
s handled conservatively it. may lead to -an tues ok felily celia wothal ifensle prices fot the raw material will in the long 
insound credit situation. Moreover, while it textiles, it may be said that the trend was run be favorable for the manutacturer. 
may stimulate retail sales for a considerable distinctly upward from April through the re Throughout 1924 the production by the cot 
time, the end to such a stimulation must come mainder of the year and that trade was better ton mills was fairly well adjusted to sales, 
sooner or later and if, meanwhile, production at the end than at any time in 1924. This was thanks to the shortage of power in the South 
and business activity have been geared up to notably true of silks and velvets, ribbons, and a policy of curtailment in the North. As a 
< sty I dly 1 sing } he ~] Lar ' re FeESses te: - » ° 
atisfy a rapid ncreasing demand, they will neckwear and veilings, dresses, etc.: and the result, the margin between raw cotton and 
have to be readjusted when the demand ceases linen departments made a strong showing ; but cotton textiles has shown some improve- 
to feel the effect of the stimulus. When every woolen dress goods and women’s coats, suits, ment. 
body as is aut 11e ¥ ( se ; ivine S rts di ) oO “ar , i N ’ l r ° ° . 
ody has h mt sree radio set, and living an kirt did mn d mi so well in Noven Phe wool manufacturing industry made a less 
roo suite on the : nt l > © \ r Q75. as » rece 2 ar. - . ; - a ° a 
— uit 1e installine “ plan, imply er, 1925, as in the precedin le ay 1 1925 favorable showing in 1925. (Fig. 4.) After a 
oes not need any ore oO se articles. and he gener: re x > prices M29 ° 
. nee ul . re ot these _ es, = Phe = il si of textile esr * sharp run-up at the end of 1924, there was an 
even though lus cr it is p y soun ( Was tow: sti ation at a s What wel . . . . 
‘ cret , pertectly sound h ie vare wilization at a somewha equally sharp decline in prices, which brought 
resumes the position of buying merely for his vel 1 a: . 
cia a : n , T1 . them back to about the low point of the preced 
replacement requirements arnings of ile manufacturers were a : 
a me t : ee , le earn . rf te . ( i 7 were ing vear. The decline was followed by a re 
aracterizec »\ ma Margilis, Dut averager . - - : 
e genera angers at the end of the characterize s nts ; covery and during the second half of the year 
year, then, are: first, that credit may be- somewhat better for the vear. The silk in a oe | ; wep 
° . . ‘ . wool averaged about the same as the average 
come over-extended in certain speculative dustry was notably active: the cotton industry ; : Ae ects 
aera : ; ; of the last three vears. (Fig. 1.) This indicates 
activities; and second, that the stimulus of showed good improvement: while the wor ‘derabl hil TI : 1 clot 
a S ° . : ; : considerable stability. le price Of Woo! cloth 
credit in retail buying may cease to be manufacturing industry was little, if any, more : oree I Stace 
effective, thus leading to overproduction 1 t] i a reflected the general trend of the raw material 
’ ” prosperous than in 1e yrreceamng Vvear.r. ul - : 
, ; a , 1a the opening of fall lines being at the highest 
° . indexes, however, mdicate that mm general t : . 
(2) The Textile Industry in 1925 aye 1925 ‘ 1} point in recent years. While the spring lines 
second halt o Zo was laracterized DV Let 1 
: e ae : ; ; ; were opened lower, they were not so low as 
Phe textile ndustry is one of out great bast eral improvement in the textile industry. W 1 1924. (See Fig. 4.) 
st and such « . retlect e of 1 reflects how long rin {t depression t ; ; 
ra aia 1 : Its histor s that of = has undergone there is reason { Consumption of raw wool by the mills was 
ne ( e in genera \ccordinely. miu moderate satisfaction 1 contemplating the ce lower at the end of the year than at the begin 
} ; 
| Te 1 1 : s ‘ pick mena ning and in recent months has been at about 
i hee il Ve te | % i \ pm Ss it Veal 
i ila ciekeeal +] - Se ae oe n the three main branches the average rate of the last two years Phis 
‘ ; \ \ eain indicates stabiliti 
, ; toward ene ndus it n be said that. the again imdicates ability 
On the whole, the textile industry in ind has been the size of the cot One of the most notable developments of the 
1925 was considerably better than in 1924. crop which promisc o be at least 15.6 vear was the regaining by worsteds of some ot 
tai thi me of production wa 1 1 n bales in the United States and in the their former popularity. The relative activity 
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Fig. 5. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK-—Stocks of Raw Silk 
Fig.4. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER. Cloth price—TEXTILE WORLD Bales in storave at .éndot ntonth: .40u, 192) 100. (Sille Associa 
indexes; 1921 100. Wholesale dry goods sales—Adjusted for tion). Imports, Pounds. Avg. 1921 100. Three months’ moving 
seasonal variations; 1921 100; three months’ moving average: average, Dept. of Commerce. Last month estimated by con- 
Federal Reserve Board. Loom activity—-W ide looms, per cent verting each item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds 
: i I : : i and then applying the per cent increase to preceding month. 
active to total; narrow looms, per cent ache te total; weighted Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales. fre. 192] 100. 
average wide and narrow; 1921 100 (Dept. of Commerce Five months’ moving average. (Silk Association. 


f wool manufacturing machinery shows. that The Outlook for 1926 but the outlook is good, there is litth 


while the woolen spindles were in general on 












eas t xpect much expansiot We are apt 
the decline, worsted spindles increased the (1) General Business t ll business good only when it ts forging 
activity materially in the second half of the thead rapidly and to feel disappointment whet 
vear. Looking forward at the new year the prospect merely holds stable, even though activity 
appears moderately good Che word “moder lar Pher 1 good deal of this feeling at 
It was obvious throughout 1925 as in the tale’ co ssed deliberate +] ere ate eed re 
fi ; tl ' ; ; eh ATCI\ Is used cel verately, as cere a the preset time, but it is probable that as 
ny os years, tha - reat need of the slightest indication of a boom period ahead. | spring approaches it will be realized that 
wool industry 1s a readjustment in prices so most lines, the requirements of the country are with so large a volume and such freedom 
hat, wool may be brought in line with other not much if any greater than production and from maladjustments, business is ‘“‘good,” 
textile materials. Wool cloth is relatively high . . even though it is not boomin 
5 : ; ; re the trend of prices is uncertain and irregular 8 &- 
in price, (Fig. 1) since raw wool is out of line . ; , ; ‘ 
; : ; ; : (Fig. 8) But, while no boom is in prospect The chi langers have already been met 
with its normal relationship to cotton and silk. oo neds ; ; cr ee . Se Sere 
it remains true that the outlook is good tioned Uhre lie in the possibility. that out 
\s everyone knows, there was a large and It is highly improbable if not impossible idmitted capacity to overproduce will be ex 
steady expansion in silk manufacturing through = ° ee in business can develop ercised and that more goods may be manu 
“ : . wit [ ‘ ' \ | 
out 1925, which was reflected in record-break ; a ns rie west rg malad ictured than can be sold at a_protit Chis 
Bae , ; : aia ustments which usua re , 1 
ing deliveries of raw silk to the mills. (Fig. 5.) J : ee ere danger is particularly impressive because 
; Se Aa Rca cae as Sd At present it would be difficult to find any ; ; braid ; hil 
‘ > ve y . ar ° ox . the situatiol iI ding : omohbt in 
imports held large throughou le year, bu such maladjustments. ‘Whe farm populatior ~_ eee ee ee , = 
jailed to keep pace with consumption in the ni tie acpi Gk Gay x hellee>-coudibow thaw. i dustry d the growth of the installment pla: P 
jall months, and as a result stocks cf raw silk was a vear ago. On the whole. farm prices ar of selling goods. As rents gradually decline 
fell to an unusually low level in comparison aie geaely in tne with the seneest commnad: and interest rates gradually rise, it is 
with the requirements of the trade. price le uel cad whee this is tot the c af inevitable that speculative construction of 
- y : / crops have been so large as to offset in part buildings will be checked. Vhe saturation 
After a little decrease in March and April. 5 _ Si i \ \ coisa Shuai : 
. - . : the lower P s arge as < result « pomt mt au lope Sdles ww Nea#re ‘ eve 
the price of raw silk moved irregularly upward : \ CEs Largely a ra resun “i ies - Se a ee ae ae es 
*: . ce toreign loans, our port tra has been tairh TOTS, STI Sa He OSCE ars We 
throughout the year (lig. 1), but it may fairly = 4 te fete ae BE REARS FEES DERE FeeeN . i i a 
. . 5 5 good and the gradual ro it of conditions how made so much progress ni ‘ , 
be said that it was held to a reasonable level ie op : | — e — ee condi _ “i safer ft tit sik — ie! dre 
“co » . , 7 abroz together with the ospect of a turt : e wi ec Sum - TES v uN 
(between $6.80 and $6.90 for Kansai Best No zie a es ' reruns . wit | ve efkect. Th selhidianin danas’ i 
: . veriod of large toreign loans akes it pro . WIE LOSE Its CHC ese CONCIMONS May a 
1) and throughout the year it remained lowe: 5 . ; 1 n loans, make probabl a a ee ae ceca el 
: . . that exports \ ontinu ‘ for at least velop at different Times OF al CMe Satie ‘ 1 
than at any time since 1921,—which is markedly reid ik i a poe, Ae =o ad t Ht | t] h dif ‘ 
+f] Ff another yveat result, vever, Will be similar, though different 
different from the case with wool. ba ¢ ‘ ye Eel ts seated te ee er 
The general trend of money rates has beer 1 degre the productive machinery, geared 
’ 1 | ‘ corer hiker ties oli ita vel asl a 
Nevertheless, the large production of silk upward throughout most of the ist vear Ip to satist lemands of rapidly expanding 
2 . . = . tonic’ attl Louk 4 ‘ dio ani ‘ 
textiles in the second half of 1925 has raised (Fig. 6) but at present money and credit are rath ; un ahead of requirement 
some question as to the possibility of further Cas With commercial loans at around 4! 4‘ Is Causing overproduction This is to say 
expansion. Signs were not lacking that the and time loans around 45,%, there is nothing , sibility that credit straim ma 
limit to machinery activity was near, and cet in the money market to retard business be cause 
tainly the price of raw silk has been held down \s already noted the supply of labor and ot ; _ 
nly by curtailing purchases from time to time transportation is ample But, while some difficulty of this sort 
; 2 a ae : een Si ae may be expected before 1926 is over, it 
Some accumulation of certain qualities of silk It is also notable that most of the backwar , 
1 TI it | ; a os ; should be carefully noted that no severe re- 
roods is reporte » result has been that industries ve Wh improvement at t . . . 
eae SRS — ae Tee , pas NCO YS “paee ; cere’ , cession would necessarily be required. We 
vhile the volume of the silk business is ver) would be har mention one which is not do net think thet any sharp decline in baild- 
arge, the margin of profit on most lines ha in a better yx in Was e case ea ing activity is in prospect. Evidences of 
been small. igo control of production in the automobile in- 
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dustry have not been lacking and the out- 
look for the export business in motor cars 
is very bright. Much timely warning has 
been given concerning the financing of in- 
stallment sales and it may well be that the 
bankers have this situation fairly well in 
hand. Our point is merely that the rate of 
expansion based upon building, automobiles, 
and credit—stimulated retail trade, is likely 
to be checked and that production will have 
to be checked accordingly. 


is does not mean that 1926 will be poor 


(2) The 1926 Outlook for Textiles 


1s the textile dustry in general follows the 


ness cvcle, it 1S probable that there will be 


initial period of dullness followed by some 
ns in the spring and early summer, with less 
rable developments toward the end of the 


ear. Probably 1926 will be a little better than 
1925. It is doubtful if the volume of pro- 
duction in textiles will be much if any 
larger, but the price situation and earnings 
should show improvement. 


the cotton industry we note that prices are 

stabli ed at a reasonable level, and, being 

nder a normal relationship with silk and wool, 

lig. 1) an expansion in sales will probably 

v. Certainly the raw material is lower in 

mparison with cloth and yarn than it has been 
in a good many months,-perhaps since 1922 


which with the prospective increase in volume 
hould mean at least moderately good profits 

the manufacturer of cotton textiles. The 
next crop can not even be guessed at (although 
there js considerable talk of a reduced acreage, 
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and increased weevil infestation), but the world 
outlook for cotton textiles is so favorable as to 
indicate that any probable cotton crop will not 
be too large. 

It is to be hoped that the cotton mills have 
learned the desirability of moderation in output 
1 will proceed with sufficient caution to insure 
favorable possibilities which are now plainly 





As noted above, the great trouble in the 
wool manufacturing industry lies in the 
price of raw material. Wool is out of line 
vith other textiles (Fig. 1) and the resulting 
high price of the manufactured product tends to 
discourage consumption. Wool cloth is about 
as low as it can be with the raw material at 
present levels. Now that cotton has declined to 
a level which encourages its use, it is probable 
that the weight of the ample world supply of 
wool will force the wool growers to modify 
their position. The Analyst believes that wool 
prices will work a little lower in 1926 and that, 
if its opinion proves to be justified, the manu- 
facturers will be materially benefited. If the 
price of the raw material can be maintained at 
a basis on which worsteds can be sold in large 
quantity, great improvement is likely in the 


ndustry 


The silk industry appears to be at its 
peak. It is difficult to form any opinion as to 
how long it may hold its present dominant posi- 
ticn in the textile field. There is no clear rea- 
son to believe that the volume of the silk busi- 
ness will not continue large for a good many 
months. Of course styles are fickle, and it can 
hardly be denied that if, as, and when fashion 
decrees the use of textiles other than silk for 
women's dresses, or suits regain their vogue, 
the quantity of silk textiles consumed will de 
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crease. The Analyst has no idea when this 
will be, but it may be noted that (1) cotton is 
now relatively cheap compared with silk; (2) 
worsteds are gaining some ground; (3) the sup- 
ply of rayon is rapidly increasing. While it 
is not at all probable that the use of rayon is 
so threatening to the silk industry as some have 
feared, it is probable that this new material will 
have a more important effect than others ad- 
mit. As it becomes cheaper, more abundant 
and perfected, it will be increasingly substituted 
for silk. It can not but tend to hold the pric: 
of raw silk down. Its use in combination witl 
cotton and worsteds will make them more 
effective as competitors. To the extent that the 
silk manufacturer uses the rayon fibre in place 
of the silk fibre on his looms, his business 
need not be affected but even that may requir 
considerable adjustment in the industry. 

We believe that the silk industry is thoroughly) 
alive to the situation, however, and can see n 
reason why the necessary adjustment can not 
be completed without any serious difficulty. 


In conclusion, the Analyst would call atten- 
tion to the relative price position of textiles and 
other groups of products. In December, 1925, 
cloths and clothing as a group were nearly 20% 
higher than the general average of commodities 
(on a 1913 basis). In comparison other groups 
were as follows: Building materials 13% 
higher, fuel and light 12% higher, food less 
than 1% higher, metals and metal products 17% 
lower. Cloths and clothing, owing chiefly to 
the cost of the raw materials used, are relatively 
higher than any group of products. During the 
year their excess over the general average was 
reduced a little, but it remains true that the 
textile industry has much to gain by a gradual 
reduction in the price of fibres of all sorts. 


ow “Analyst” Forecast Future in 1925 


Cotton Prices 
Raw Cotton: In July and August the 


Analyst stated that raw cotton prices would 
nur 4 moderate fluct s and were n 
kely t y to 20k thre ear Ou 
' 
{ } I ren il t} the ¢ 1 were 
; ' ‘ 

14'4 mi n ba ‘ I s would re 

n Ne nber w 1 small turthe 

decl to be followed by good recovery nd in 
ex reculat vw c sing trem 
predicted \\ somewhat der-est 

the crop, our position on the trend of 


bstantially accurate 


Yarn and Gray Goods: | july we tort 


es has been su 


st stabilization n August rm to rising 
markets within sixty days; in October a prob 

le setback was nnounced until raw cott 
prices should stabilize. In November we stated 
that more stable cotton prices would stimulate 


uying and bring firmer markets. Our Novem 
her forecast that yarn would probably decline 
in the near future, while gray goods would re 
main relatively weak for the remainder of thi 
' 
| 


ear, has proved to be substantially accurate 


Wool Prices 


Raw Wool: In June we stated that raw wool 
was nearing the bottom and that prices would 
advance within three months. In September our 
forecast was: “No material advance in pros- 
pect; temporary slight weakness. The outlook 
is for stability for the rest of the vear.” This 


was followed by an October forecast of irregu 


larity and a weaker tendency. In November we 
stated that the tendency would be a little higher 
toward the end of the year tollowed by weaker 
tende1 in the spring. Our most recent fore- 
cast is for a slight general downward trend 
general position taken by the Analyst dur 
ng the second half of 1925 was an anticipation 
rather stable prices 
Yarn and Cloth: \Ve forecast moderate re- 
ductions on spring lines followed by stabiliza 
and again we have predicted reductions on 
lines. In June the Analyst predicted some 
veakness in the worsted varn market and in 
our forecast was for irregular and un 
settled markets in the early summer, while in 
\ugust we predicted moderate advances. The 
September torecast was for slight weakness 1n 
future, followed by strength in the 
fourth quarter. More recently we have fore 


cast a stronger yarn market. 


Silk Prices 


\s to raw silk, the Analyst’s position in gen 
eral has been that of forecasting an upward 
trend in the price of raw silk beginning in the 
fall and lasting through 1925, but that the peak 
would be reached in the early part of 1926. 
Recently we have held that while no material 
increase 1s probable, no decline is yet in sight 
Our position on silk goods has not been so def- 
inite owing to the absence of a basis for fore- 
casting, but in September we stated that rising 
raw silk prices would have to be reflected in 


somewhat higher goods quotations, which de 

velopment was expected by November. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to che 

up the various forecasts of the Analyst concert 


inz the textile prices will find substantial a 


curacy in those bearing on the raw materials 
cotton, wool, and silk. It may be conservativel 
stated that our record is at least 80% accurat 


in the case of wool and silk and even better it 


the case of cotton We have had the leas 

success in forecasting worsted yarns, but e\ 

here we have been well over 50% accurate 
General 


General Business: In June we forecast 
further moderate recession, irregularity, and 
early stabilization; with improvement by Sep- 
tember at the latest. In September we forecast 
general expansion, to last well into 1926, but 
with a period of moderate readjustment early in 
the new year. 

Cotton Mill Stocks: In July, we forecast 
better manufacturing margins in the fall, and 
rising cotton mill securities. This position has 
been maintained since July. 

Wool Mill Stocks: In July, “The bottom has 
been reached—a change for the better is antici- 
pated.” But in November we said that the 
outlook had again become less favorable. Then 
at the end of December we looked for recovery. 

The foregoing forecasts have all been borne 
out, and our position on general industry and 
textile stocks has been at least 95% accurate. 


{ull 
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Larger Earnings Forecast 
YEAR ago we ventured the prediction 
A that the textile industry was in the up- 
ving of a business cycle “whose price and 
lume peak should not be reached until well 

to 1926.” 

Iexcepting as modified by the fluctuations of 
raw material prices, over whose seasonal varia- 

ms man has as little advance information 

control, our forecast of that date and the 
more recent forecasts of the TExTILE WorLD 

\nalyst have proved substantially correct, and 
are not being modified materially at this time. 

With the exception of the silk and rayon 
branches of the industry textile business has 
lagged further behind the improvement in 
general business than usual, and encourages 
the forecast that on the downswing of the 
general business cycle the textile lag will be 
equally marked. 

While it is doubtful if gross textile sales 
for 1926 will be much larger than during 
1925 there is encouragement in the forecast 
that price margins and earnings will show 
improvement. 


ce x * 


The Rayon Age 


HE rayon impetus is epochal in textile 
annals. 

Its significance is not limited to considera- 
tions of productive increase, price tendencies 
or consumption outlook. 

It points the way to far more fundamental 
possibilities. In fact it has inaugurated what 
may be termed the Rayon Age—rayon in 
this case being used to designate synthetic 
fibres. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
next decade will witness revolutionary changes 
in the textile raw material situation. The 
extent and nature of these changes can not be 
predicted—but their probability can be fore- 
cast with almost unqualified assurance. 

Primarily, this development will unfold 
more knowledge of cellulose chemistry than has 
been acquired in any ten decades in the past. 

lor these reasons, the Rayon Age means a 
new chapter in the history of. textile manufac- 
ee 

* * * 
Cooperative Merchandising 
T EMPORARILY excessive productive 
capacity of certain branches of the in- 
dustry, combined with style and other factors 
hat have tended to restrict consuming demand 
for textiles, have concentrated chief attention 
nanufacturers as well as distributors upon 


the problems of merchandising with results 
that already are encouraging. Most hopeful 
oT 


hese results is the realization by many 
Wholesalers, converters and cutters that the 
|-to-mouth buying policy pursued by so 
v retailers is their opportunity for service 
an profit. 

o less encouraging is apparently growing 


understanding of distributors and mill 
agents that there is an interdependence in tl 
merchandising problems that can be met most 
successfully and with mutual profit by 
operative effort. This is the logical and least 
revolutionary tl 


co 


method of stimulating sales, 
equalizing burdens, reducing cost of distribu 
tion and enhancing profits. Lacking such co 
operation it is inevitable that more radical 
methods of cutting distribution costs woul 
eventually be forced upon manufacturers on 


the one hand and 


1 
] 
i 


retailers on the other. 
Honest and efficient sales co-operation cannot 
fail to so prove its worth as to outlast its 
present need 


New Mill Construction 


N THE field of mill construction during 1925 

the record of 239 new mills erected ap 
proaches the average that has been maintained 
over a 10-year period. This shows that even 
in periods of severe general depression ther¢ 
are always sections of the textile industry that 
are prosperous and expanding. Many of the 
most important construction projects were car 
ried out by companies that are discarding old 
buildings which are unsuited to the larger and 
more modern machinery. In the mills erected 
today more scope is given to the engineer, with 
the result that mills are better adapted to the 
location and form more efficient manufactur- 
ing units. The tendency toward better mill 
buildings has continued, the same high grade 
of design, construction materials and building 
equipment being used that have characterized 
new textile mill construction in recent years. 
The general building situation today shows suf- 
ficient interest in new construction to warrant 
the statement that 1926 will see a larger amount 
of new construction than has taken place in the 
last year. 

* * * 
Lowering Power Costs 


HE greatest opportunity for the reduction 

cf power costs in textile mills lies in ex- 
tending the use of manufacturing steam for 
power before it passes to the processes. Power 
should be made the by-product of manufactur- 
ing steam wherever possible. When generated 
in this way it will show a larger proportionate 
profit than can be shown by most of the textile 
One plant engineer in a New Eng 
land mill has had remarkable success in this 
line. A 5,000 kw. non-condensing turbine, us- 


pre cesses. 


ing steam at 150 Ibs. pressure, exhausts into a 
25-lb. main, and this low pressure steam is used 
for all the various purposes of heating, boiling 
and drying that are to be found in a worsted 
cloth mill. Some 3,800 kw. are thus generated 
at a cost far less than that of any public service 
station. Many overseers think that they can- 
not do their drying and other process work 
without live steam at a reasonably high pres- 
sure. Such prejudices against the use of ex- 
haust and low pressure steam should be over- 


lowering of textile 
costs is in the reduction or eliminatio1 
steam, light and power wastes. This can 
ign must be waged, not in the power plant 
but out in the mill It is the 


leaking steam 


valve, the lamps left burning, the uncovered 
steam pipes, and the uninsulated dryer that are 
causing the wastes which should be eliminated. 
During the war, industry learned much _ that 
could be done along this line. A backward 
look at the fuel records of 1916, 1917, and 1918 
will show the savings of those years. Lacking 
he great incentive of war saving, manufac- 
turers are relaxing their efforts in this respect 
Can mills not find some peace-time incentive 
that will again arouse the enthusiasm of work- 
ers and cause them to resume the war-time 


} ] 


methods of fuel savings that accomplished so 


mucl 


* * * 


Research Appreciation Growing 


NREAT fundamental movements progress 
J slowly—particularly in the embryonic 
stage 


Consequently the absence of an industry- 
wide development of technical and statistical 
research need not discourage proponents. 

The seed has been sown 
in the 


and is germinating 
minds of most individuals and in the 
collective consciousness of practically every 
textile association. 

At no time in the past has the need for 
fundamental facts been appreciated more gen- 
erally by those interested in the manufacture 
and distribution of textiles. 

The maturing of the germ in this healthy 
manner will bring with it a crystallization of 
the best thought in the industry—so that the 
plant, as it develops, will have the sanest and 
surest type of direction. 

Consequently the year 1925 may be regarded 
as a productive one, so far as research effort 
is concerned. 


* x * 


Need for Statistics 


N* BSSrey for cooperation was never 
s. more 


completely illustrated than in the 

incipient efforts to obtain statistical data which 
are being made in certain divisions of the tex- 
e industry. Plans have been developed most 
the cotton manufacturing and 
\s far as this departure has 

one it has been of acknowledged benefit to 


extensively 
ing fie 


17 


1 
t 


those who are cooperating in the collation and 
distribution of these figures. 

Only a start has been made in the develop- 
ment of a basis upon which merchandising 
procedure may be predicated. But this begin- 
ning confined to a percentage of the products 
in one particular branch of the industry has 
been an eye opener to those who have inti- 
mately shared in the information disclosed. 
It has given both manufacturers and selling 


agencies a better conception of the problems 
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which must be contronted. 


potential 


It also provides a 
remedy tor the partial solution at 
least of these problems. 

lhe cotton manufacturer who has before 
him details regarding production and _ stocks 


in his particular line of product has little ex- 
cuse for operating his plant without regard for 


the economic conditions which obtain in the 
industry. Over-production, about which so 
much is heard in the textile field should become 
a bugbear as knowledge of the statis- 
ical position broadens. 


icss OT 
If a status of satisfac 
tory profits is to be achieved strict conformity 
to the rules of 


to the economic procedure, based 
upon a knowledge of the general position of 
the craft will be the desideratum. 

Unfortunately in this as well as in other 
measures for the improvement of conditions it 
is impossible to obtain 100 per cent coopera- 
tion by those whose interests would be best 
served by willingness to cooperate. Excuses 
for failure to work with the leaders in any 
campaign for betterment of an industry are 
always easy to find. One of the most fre- 
quently declared reasons for lack of coopera- 
tion by manufacturers in the supplying of 
statistics has always been of a dog-in-the- 
manger type. As long as the buyer will not 
disclose the status of his business the manu- 
facturer will refuse to furnish figures which 
he fears may be used by the buyers against his 
best interests. We are sanguine enough to 
believe that when a general disposition on the 
part of the producer to obtain a bird’seye 
view of the manufacturing situation is recog- 
nized it will be possible to develop a species 
of cooperation which help but be 
mutually helpful. 


cannot 


Difficulties encountered in securing collec- 
tive data which will be of industry-wide im- 
portance and benefit have in the past been 
thought to be insuperable. Growth of asso- 
ciational activities in all branches of the trade 
has done much to foster the spirit of coopera- 
tion in specific divisions of the industry. As 
time goes on this power of cooperation from 
the inside should act as a leaven which will 
leaven the whole lump. In fact, the spread 
of cooperation as a principle in the industry 
is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times as applied to the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of statistics. We prophesy the day is 
not far distant when the relations between the 
seller and the buyer will become so improved 
that mutality of interests will lead to the most 
helpful form of cooperation. 


* * * 


“It Will Never Fade” 
* KING any immediate problem of pro- 


tective legislation, the dye industry— 

traditionally beset with worries—turns to a 
puzzle worthy of its acumen. 

Stated briefly, 


the question before the house 
is: ‘When is a dye fast—if ever 

Elsewhere in this issue is outlined a definite 
plan for developing a set of fastness standards 
which will mean something. Possibly our 
readers will be able to shoot it full of holes. 
If so, all the better, because out of the dis- 
cussion may arise some key to the solution of 
the fast-color guarantee problem. 

Otherwise the fadeless character of dyes 
will depend solely upon the imagination of 
the advertising copy writer. 
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“Define Your Objective” 

ACH year has its slogan in these days of 
E gin and ginger. If we were to nominate 
a slogan for 1926, it would be: 

“Define Your Objective” 

Most of us are wandering in the dark, 
groping intermittently with dragons of high 
raw material costs, labor troubles, manufac- 
turing difficulties, and distribution problems— 
tackling each opponent separately and _ indi- 
vidually to the exclusion, for the moment, of 
the other foes which must be met. 

Is it not possible so to define the endpoint of 
our business activities that we might develop 
a program which would include all these 
angles ?” 

An ideal objective, of course, is that “al- 
most perfect state” (to quote Don Marquis) 
where everything we did would be of equal 
benefit to ourselves, our stockholders, our 
operatives and our customers. 

Pending the coming of such a millenium, is 
it not possible to develop a more perfectly 
balanced program which would include raw 
material “speculation,” mill technique, indus- 
trial relations and merchandising — simul- 
taneously and proportionately ? 


* * * 


Enter the Customer 
omg ean operative, stockholder. This 

“shas been the personnel chain in textile 
manutacture. 

There now enters a new individual: The 
customer. 

A New England mill, whose story is pub- 
lished in this issue, has built its industrial re- 
lations around the watchword “Work for the 
Customer.” 

It’s a novel thought and an extremely logical 
one! 


a oe 


Wisdom and the Ironclad Contract 
HE wool goods manufacturer who is wise 
enough to have a weather eye on the mer- 

chandising of his product knows his goods 

must be sold whether raw wool goes up or 
down, if he is to stay in business. 

That the clothier should expect manufac- 
turers to supply him with goods on the basis 
of being short on the raw wool market or of 
passing on margins which mill stockholders 
have a perfect right to expect as a return on 
their investment, is morally unfair and eco- 
nomically unsound. 

Mill men and their agents may profitably 
make a scientific study of clothing manufac- 
ture and distribution for the purpose of know- 
ing better the problems of their customers and 
of developing a sense of cooperation which 
will some day lead the entire chain of mer- 
chants from wool grower to retail clothier out 
of the fog of a highly speculative business into 
a clearer atmosphere. Along with the effort 
being made to establish the sanctity of con- 
tracts must go a scientific knowledge of the 
needs of distribution. 

An iron clad contract without merchandising 
helps and accurate market information might 
react to render the buyer even more timid 
than in recent seasons. The three elements 
together offer a brighter hope for smooth run- 
ning and profitable business than the woolen 
industry has seen in decades. 
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Textile Export Opportunities 

T NEVER produces any particular patriot 

thrill to compare our total of textile ex 
ports with those of Great Britain. The ager: 
gate for 1925 is no exception and yet there 
considerable that is encouraging in the recor 
of various countries to which domestic pri 
ucts have been sent. 

Of course shipments of cotton goods for 
such a large proportion of total textile expo: 
as to make foreign business in all other di 
sions of the industry a negligible factor. 
will be noted in a review of export mark 
elsewhere in this issue the increased busin: 
with South America forms the conspicu 
feature. Perhaps an exception to this sta 
ment might be made in favor of China, }) 
with many it is a grave question whet! 
the latter country has really shown dispositi 
or ability to purchase permanently in a: 
larger volume than for the last few yea: 
The shipments made during 1925 may ha 
been in the form of speculation by shippx 
and may not indicate any determination to (jo 
a larger business with this country. 

One factor which must be taken into co 
sideration in any forecast of export possibi! 
ties is the increasing amount of native manu- 
facturing that is developing in various cou 
tries. This is true of China, India and many 
South American countries. As the native 
manufacturer develops to the point where he 
can supply in large measure the requirements 
of local trade he is naturally less and less 11 
terested in foreign products. The only possi 
ble way of meeting such competition is to 
give increasing attention to fabrics which meet 
native buyers’ needs more closely than many 
which are now being sent abroad. 

The future, moreover, is dependent in large 
measure upon the improvement of conditions 
abroad. Commercial improvement has taken 
place in many foreign countries, but there is 
still considerable distance to travel before the 
buying capacity of these countries can be 
raised to a level which will mean liberal im- 
ports of merchandise. In the meantime we 
shall undobutedly witness an era of increas- 
ing competition on the part of such countries 
as England, Japan and Italy. Manufacturers 
in these countries are much more dependent 
upon export business than is this country and 
will go to greater extremes than will be wit- 
nessed in the industry. If the 
American cotton manufacturer is to seek a 
remedy for over-expansion of productive 
machinery in the export field he must gird 
himself to meet this competition as far as 
profit margins will allow. Primarily, however, 
he must extend his knowledge of the require- 
ments of foreign buyers and be willing to 
effect such changes in equipment and in the 
character of his product as will make hus 
offerings tempting to the buyer who has lis 
demanding 


domestic 


individual reasons for peculiar 
types of merchandise. 
The export market is nothing but 
domestic market once removed, while the 
sirability and necessity of adapting manut:c- 
turing and merchandising methods to the needs 
of the home buyer are just as important 1 


not more so when developing over-seas trav. 
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Why We Must Havea Reserve of Cotton 


imperative if We Are to Keep Supplies at an Adequate Level—Would Stabilize Prices for Grower and Spinner 
and Discourage Gambling in Futures—Great Britain Hard Hit Industrially but Far From 
“Down and Out” 


HE editor of TEXTILE Wor vp, 
in requesting me to contribute 
again to his Annual Review 
Number, threw out a sugges- 
tion that I might, in view of 
e unusually large cotton crop of the 
ist season and the comparative 
ickness in which the raw material 
is being taken up by spinners owing 
to the temporary reduction in the 
world demand for manufactured 
goods, consider the present an oppor- 
tune time to revive my plea for the 
storing of surplus stocks of cotton in 
years of plenty against the years of 
smaller crops that almost invariably 
iollow. He calls attention to the 
iact that we are faced with relatively 
large world crops of cotton and with 
threats in America, Egypt and India 
oi organised reduction of acreage 
next season, and adds:—*‘Possibly 
you have changed your views as to 
the feasibility of accumulating re- 
serves through co-operative effort, 
but I feel certain that you still hold 
to the principle involved, and | also 
ieel that a statement from you on the 
subject will go far towards influenc- 
ing a majority of world spinners to 
adopt the right policy.” 
lhe subject suggested by the edi- 
tor is an excellent one, none could be 
better from the point of view of every 
interest involved. Moreover, I can 
assure him that I stand exactly where 
I did on this supremely important 
question. It is a cause I have again 
and again championed since I made 
my pronouncement at the Atlanta 
Conference in 1907, and I have had 
that time incontestable proof 
that the proposal I then made was an 
absolutely sound one. The subject 
had passed the academic stage when 
I was at Atlanta, but what happened 
ifter the Great War put the utility 
ind justice of the matter beyond all 


yyht 
eal 


since 


Atlanta Pronouncement 
At Atlanta, I laid down certain 
broad principles of working which 
are as true to-day as they were on the 
day they were uttered. I stated that 
in organization such as the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation could not 


be successful unless it paid due regard 
t e legitimate interests of all en- 
gaged in the industry, whether they 


the growers of the raw material, 

the legitimate middlemen who were 
nsible for the distribution of that 
material, the spinners, the manu- 
rers, or any of the other inter- 
dependent upon them. I then 
on to say how important it was 
interests of the cotton industry 
whole that the price of the raw 
il should not be reduced to a 

t which growers would not be 
reninerated adequately, and added: 
“We shall certainly have, as in 

e past, bad seasons alternating 





By Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart. 


with good, but as cotton, unlike 
most other agricultural produce, 
can be stored for years without 
deterioration, it would surely be 
wise and prudent, in times of 
over-abundance, to establish a re- 
serve for years of partial failure, 
which would also have a steady- 
ing effect on prices. 

“T should like to emphasize 
that taking into consideration the 
magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, the risks to which the 
cotton plant is exposed, and the 
prospects of the continued devel- 


opment of the world’s cotton in- 
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growing and handling of the cotton, 
but I have issed an 
tunity, since that time, of 


never 1 oppotl 


pressing 


forward the subject, and I am glad to 
know that the seed has not fallen 
upon barren ground. As_ showing 


how deeply interested I was in it, | 
that it was my 
the principle of creating a reserve of 
cotton that led to my resignation of 
the Presidency of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ <Associa- 
tions, a position I had held for 21 
years, and the International Cotton 
Federation, for whose establishment I 


was and 


may Say advocacy ol 


largely responsible, over 
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dustry, we should be short- 
sighted indeed if we did not 
take energetic measures to in- 
crease our supply of the raw ma- 
terial, to broaden the base of 
that supply, and likewise give at- 
tention to the establishment of a 
reserve in years of abundance as 
an insurance against years of 
partial failure and all the suf fer- 
ing which this entails. I quite 
appreciate the great difficulties 
which surround the creation of a 
reserve, but when difficulties are 
resolutely faced, it 1s wonderful 
how they can be overcome.” 

We did not come to any practical 
conclusion on this question at the At- 
lanta Conference, being too much oc- 
cupied with matters affecting the 


Wrekin, Yen y Cong all cag itil 
Im " 
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whose deliberations | presided for II 
vears. Let me add, 
phasis of 


with all the em 

which I an 

the rejection ot my 

question at the beginning of the war 

has, directly or _ indirectly, 
, e ° 

largely responsible for the 
5e1) | 


1 1 
capable, that 


advice on this 


been 
trials and 
difficulties the cotton trade has passed 
through since the 
period. could not, 
have been any subject 


during and war 


There therefore, 

suggested for 
consideration in the pages of TExTILE 
WORLD have thought 


niv e felt + © 
more deeply or tel more 


upon which |] 


strongly. 


A Great Opportunity Missed 

I could not do better for the pur- 
pose of recommending the policy of 
reserving cotton, perhaps, than recall 
the blunders into which our selfish- 


disregard tor other 


people’s welfare led us at the out- 
break of the war, and point out how 
acutely spinners have since suffered 
tor their selfishness and short-sight- 
It may be recalled that in the 
first year of the war America raised 


edness. 


the largest crop of cotton ever known 
( probably though 
as 16,738,000 bales) 
and this coming at a time when there 
was a great reduction in demand 
owing to enemy countries being out 
of the market, we were faced with a 
great glut of the raw material. See- 
ing this, and knowing that we should, 
as spinners, make a huge mistake if 
we allowed the cotton to be thrown on 
the market at ruinous prices, I sug- 
gested that America and England, the 
two preponderating factors in the 
growing and manufacturing of cot- 
ton, should purchase this surplus, and 
thus prevent a disastrous loss and also 
secure a reserve of cotton. This, I 
pointed out, would not only stave off 
ruin to the planter, but would be of 
inestimable benefit to the industry 
generally. I suggested, also, that this 
course might be taken in other parts 
of the world where cotton was grown, 
and Egypt and India adopted it. 


17,500,000 bales, 


given officially 


America and England, however, re- 
fused to look at the scheme, the spin- 
ners of both countries taking up the 
attitude that they had a pertect right 
to take advantage of the market under 
these conditions. The logic, of 
course, was altogether unsound, for 
the reason that the spinner spins cot- 
ton only, while the planter, if cotton 
ceases to be a paying proposition, can 
turn his land on to other crops. I 
used my utmost endeavour to study 
the interests of the planter, but the 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, 
opposed the proposition and passed a 
resolution limiting my freedom of ac- 
tion. The result was that I resigned 
my presidency, and have refused to 
take any official position since. 


Cotton Acreage Restriction 


lhrough refusing to take the advice 
of one who had had exceptional oppor- 
tunities, American cotton fell from 

d to 4d a pound, and the spinner, 
no doubt, considered that he had done 
a very fine thing for himself to get 
cotton at a price long below the cost 
of production. But he displayed 
great want of vision. The planter, 
who had been brought to the verge of 
ruin (indeed, actually 
ruined) proceeded immediately to re- 
strict his acreage for growing cotton. 
Had my proposition for creating a re- 
serve of cotton been adopted, it would 
not only have saved enormous loss— 
cotton being a commodity which, if 
properly packed, can be stored for 
years without deterioration—but 
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Must Remunerate the Grower 
t 1 | ed that we 


ust not be 


1 suppo 


ive reached again a po ition when 
we can afford to neglect the interests 


of the growers of our raw material. 
lt the price of cotton is brought down 
to too low a figure to remunerate the 
grower in America, we shall not only 
find him resuming his restriction pol- 
icy, but we shall discover that the en- 
thusiasm of the growers in Africa, 
India, Brazil and has 
waned, for there is no doubt that the 
spurt in cotton-growing all over the 
world has been influenced much more 
by the high prices of the raw material 
that have ruled for a year or two 
back, than by consideration of the 
spinners of [England or any other 
country. Our safety is to be found in 
remunerating the 
ance with the changed conditions that 
have obtained as a result of the world 
upheaval. At the moment, the price 
of Middling American cotton 1s 
standing at 10d which is only about 

1 more than it was pre-war. The 


elsewhere 


grower in accord- 


1 11 C i 
world cotton mill stocks of all 
cli es ot cotton, according to the In 
ternational Cotton Federation's _fig- 


ures (regardless of weight) rose from 
569,000 bales on July 31, 1924, to 

4 000 D ¢ yn luly 1OQO25 
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I O Sé I ely te be con 
y larger t it wi t yea 
view of the poor trade we are hav- 
bs -weeenna’ nd 1 t is that we 
( to the qu ether 


or not it would not be well if we took 


some means of securing a surplus of 
cotton in order to make provision for 
lean times and to steady prices. 
Stability Most Important 
scarcely realize what it 


var 
People 
would mean to the trade to get the 


raw material teady basis and 
keep it there. We in Manchester 
have had a telling object lesson dur- 


on to a 
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lieved of the outrageous and destruc- 
tive competition to which he is now 
ubjected by the speculator, who of- 
fers upon the Exchange a fictitious 
product which he cannot and does not 
ntend to 


exchanges 


deliver. These gambling 


buy and sell a fictitious 


they fix 


portant product—a right wl 
| + ’ 


to other producers.’ 


Mr. Heflin went 


on to say that if a 

in offered a horse for a hundred 
ind did not own the horse, he 

would be obtaining money under 


Sir Charles Macara, Bart. 


pite the fact that cotton has fallen 
ibout fourpence a pound, there has 
een great difficulty in getting buyer 
ente into contracts for cotton 
ods beyond immediate need The 
methor t the Crop Report 

cK f the treakis 

e cotton exchange have 

: + Deere ki o 

{ i te il price nd 

esuit bee t t despite the 
reductior the ice of the 

mater ind the fact that the 

Kets ¢ the w d are bare « yt 
! ods, confidence bee 

} that hand-to-mouw policy 

I W1 we WV is stability 
and we want that even more than 
low prices. I contend that the way 


to bring about this stability would be 
to create the reserve of cotton I have 
for so long recommended 

Ousting the Cotton Gambler 

At the International ( 


‘ 
\tlanta 


onterence at 
\ * 4 


in-1907 to which I have re 


ferred, there was one question which 
occupied the min 
ind particularly of the planters, al- 
most to the exclusion of everything 
refer to the elimination of the 


Mr 


respon 
t 


cotton gambler, whose activities, 
Hoover stated recently, were 


sible for the 


t adding of about ove- 
price of the raw mate- 
J. Thomas Heflin, of 


remember, 


hi oO the 

rial. The Hon. 
Alabama, | was particu 
rly strong on this question in the 
planter’s interest for 


gress to assist the States in putting 


"it as Con- 


the cotton gamblers out of business,” 
he said. “The producer must be re- 


false pretences and would be clapped 
in gaol, and yet Congress permitted 
the cotton gambler to offer for sale 
something that he did not own and 
never expected to own, and which the 

buying did and 
this evil performance the real 
product upon which millions of people 


man 


not want, 


through 
a livelihood was 
injuriously affected. With all of this 
I cordially agree with Mr. Heflin. 

as he said, a 


curse to the whole industry, and the 


were dependent for 


The cotton gambler is, 


+} 
tl 





creation of a reserve of cotton would, 
I an 1, put the gambler out 
of business even more surely than 


Congress itself. The fact that there 
was a reserve of cotton ready to be 
thrown on the market, whenever it 
was found that wild speculation was 
running up prices, would make the 
gambler, professional or amateur, 
think twice before he entered into his 
irresponsible dealings, while such a 
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thing as making a “corner” in the : 
material would be impossible. 
Incidentally, I should like to 
press a hope that America has talk 
note of what is on foot in India 
regard to putting down the 
gambler. The Bengal Chamber: 


} 4 
{ ommerce aS recentiy made 


ommendation to the Legislatur: 
every raw cotton contract enteré 
should be enforceable at law, an 
those transactions in which de 
would not be given, or taken, o1 
templated, should be 


made null and void. 


prohibit 
Such legi 
India, I tal 
would not affect dealings in “fut 


as iS proposed in 


by those legitimately engaged 


trade. The recommendation i 
doubt, directed towards the « 
gambler, the man _ who toils 


neither does he spin. 

It is difficult to see how we « 
get along without a futures m 
in an industry so huge as cotto: 
though one is aware that the w 
trade does not find it necessary 
business on these lines. Few | 
shire cotton mills could afford 
down spot cash for the great qu 
ties of cotton they consume, 
would be all to the good if it « j 
be arranged that such futures dea 
as do take place should have a 
ing of actual cotton in the warehouse 
lf we had the reserve of cotton | 
pose and in addition called for a |} 
priced stamp to be affixed to every 
cotton contract (the amount the 
stamp represented being refunded 
when the cotton was taken up and 
forfeited when it was found that the 
transaction was a pure gamble) we 
should make doubly sure of eliminat- 
ing the illegitimate speculator. 


Other Cotton Fields Necessary 


What I have said above as to the 
necessity of reserving cotton should 
not, I think, be taken as having refer- 
ence to American cotton only. It is 
obvious that if we are to make a suc- 
cess of the scheme there can be n 
loopholes, and all classes of cotton 
would have to be taken into consider- 
ation. America at the moment may 
not consider that other cotton fields 
are worthy of much notice, but they 
are coming, and must come if we who 
are the spinning and 
manufacture of cotton are to face the 
future with any degree of confidence 
The Southern States of America may 
at the moment feel that they have pro 
duced too much, but on the er 
hand it has to be pointed out 
crop which sometimes varies a 


engaged in 


aS 4,000,000 Or 5,000,000 bales 

one year to another cannot be relied 
upon implicitly. Without 
slightest feeling of hostility to 
ica, are bound to encourage 
supplies, and, if for no other 
than to have the means at | 
frustrate the cotton gambler. 


too 


we 


But there are other and very « 
reasons why we should have 
tive sources of supply. First 
it is common prudence not to 
one’s eggs in one basket, and, 
we must not assume that the 
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Rayon Sets New Record—Promises More Thrills 


Production of Over 52,000,000 Lbs. in United States During 1925 Overshadowed by Possibilities of Radical 


Developments in Synthetic Fibre Field Still to Come 
vidual Domestic Companies 


OR years, the writer has re- 

garded the statistical position 

of rayon production as the 

most vitally important factor 

any annual review of develop- 
ents. 

This year he feels inclined to sub- 
linate this retrospect to the pros- 
ect. This inclination is not due to 
ny lack of 1925 material. Produc- 

as we did, over 52,000,000 Ibs. 
rayon last year, or an increase of 
pproximately 35% over 1924, the 
velve months just closed represented 
of the epochal periods in rayon 
nufacture. 

But the possibilities of the future 
e far more staggering than the 
st, thrilling though it has been 

lhe writer is not going to make 
ny definite predictions. He is too 
‘cagey” for that. But he jis going 

ut himself on record as prepared 

anything which may develop in 
he future, no matter how revolution 
ry it may be. 

Rayon has been referred to as an 
nfant among textile fibres. And it 
is still an infant. Its history, in 
arge part, has not as yet been written. 

Comparison with Dyes 

By rayon, in this connection, we 
mean the synthetic fibre industry. 
Not so long ago, we casually com- 
pared this artificial silk development 
with the synthetic dye development 
of a half century or more ago. We 
pointed out that anyone who, in 1860, 
might have dared to predict the re- 
placement of natural dyes, almost in 
toto, by man-made dyes, would have 
been regarded as crazy; and that the 
man who today predicts similar de- 
velopments in textile fibres, is open 
to the same charge. But may not the 
1926 theorist prove eventually to be 
as sane as his 1860 prototype? 

The success of synthetic dyes—at 
least at the start—was not due to 
any fastness superiority. In fact, 
for many years, they had to combat 
the opprobium of the name “aniline 
dyes” which meant just one thing to 
the man-in-the-street: Fugitiveness. 
Their gradual acceptance was due 
largely to the one quality of uniform- 
ity. It soon became evident that a 
‘roduct made by man could be repro- 
luced time and again without vari- 
ition. This has never been—and can 
never be—true of a natural com- 





1odity. 
It seems logical that this one char- 
icteristic may be as potent in the in- 
reased acceptance of synthetic fibres 
5 it was in the dye development. 
Add to this the possibilities of 
rice control and gradual adaptation 
the product to new uses—and the 
im total represents at least an ex- 
ise for the enthusiasm of the writer. 
Possibilities of New Fibres 
He happens to be of the opinion 





that there is almost no limit to the 
extent to which a research chemist, 
working in conjunction with a re- 
search engineer, may eventually 
mould the product of a chemical solu- 
tion—and control the strength, phys- 
ical characteristics, appearance and 
spinnability of the resulting fibre. 
The case of Sniafil, or “artificial 
wool,” is a pertinent example. The 
writer does not know just how im 
portant this particular fibre may 
prove to be. He does know, however, 
that it is extremely important as 
pointing the way to potential develop- 
ments in the future. 
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From the same 


solution as provides the lus 








Imports Increase Notably—Details of Indi- 


Price and Market Tendencies 
By Douglas G. Woolf 


effect of such an impetus today—and 
is capitalizing on it. 
Fields to Conquer 

And what a promising field for in- 
vestigation ! 

Wander among rayon manufactur- 
ers, as has the writer, and talk with 
expert technicians on questions con- 
cerning the actual production of 
rayon. Note the conflicting opinions 
you can get on the questions of cot- 
ton linters vs. wood-pulp; spool-spin- 
ning versus 
washing vs 


pot-spinning ; 
skein-washing—and a 
other 
subjects. And then you will realize 


that there is still much to be learned 


Spoc i. 


dozen or more controversial 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
The following table represents TEXTILE WORLD'S annual 


survey of domestic rayon production, by companies, for the 


year just closed and estimate of probable output during the 
coming year. It lists only those firms which were important 


commercial factors in 1925. 


Probably other plants will come 


into large-scale operation sometime during 1926 but their 
plans are not sufficiently definite to permit inclusion of actual 
estimate of poundage to be produced. 


The Viscose Co 
Du Pont Rayon Co 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co 


Industrial Rayon Corp 
American Cellulose & Chem. Mfg. Co... 
Belamose Corp. . 
Acme Artificial Silk Co 
Other firms . . 


* Estimated. 


1925 *1926 
Lbs. Lbs. 
35,000,000 40,000,000 
6.761.560 14,500,000 
5,200,000 6,000,000 
2,250,000 3,500,000 
1,500,000 3,500,000 
675,000 71,000,000 
322,665 540,000 
500,000 1,000,000 


52,209,225 


70,040,000 


+ Will range from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000. 


trous rayon, comes this short, non- 
lustrous wooly-looking fibre which 
is now engaging the experimental at- 
tention of wool spinners here and 
abroad. 

What next? Who knows? We do 
know, however, that the costs of 
producing rayon are being lowered 
steadily—and will be lowered more in 
the future. We know also that the 
rayon impetus has created a financial 
situation which promises reward for 
research undertaken. 

This is an important point. 
real industrial developments have 
smoldered under the surface for 
years, because there was no prospect 
of financial return; and then sud- 
denly have burst into flame as market 
tendencies encouraged the investment 
of capital. 

The ravon industry 1s feeling the 


Many 





definitely on these and other points 

But, more basic than that, dip into 
the field of cellulose chemistry and 
find out how much fundamental re 
search is still to be done in this di 
rection. Then consider the effect of 
the rayon development upon this re 
search. 

Next consider the eventual possi 
bilities of a synthetic: fibre in compe- 
tition with cotton. Is it not conceiv- 
able, as suggested to the writer, that 


a yarn might be produced some day 
which 


ete successfully 
with combed, gassed or 


would com 
mercerized 
cotton varns of medium or coarse 
count—and possibly of counts up to 
from long staple 
such as Egyptian Sakelaridis, domestic 
Pima and Sea Island—and from the 
longer staple Delta cotton. 


With constantly lower production 


Sos—spun cotton 


synthetic fibre made for 
strength and evenness—and not for 
luster—might be produced cheaply 
enough to become a very serious com- 
petitor. 

This same authority estimates that 
there is a present market in this coun- 
try for not far from 100,000,000 Ibs. 
of such a fibre in counts up to and 
including 60s-2 ply cotton count. 
Even if this estimate were halved or 
quartered, it would still offer an at- 
tractive product of 
many of the proposed rayon plants, 


costs, a 


outlet for the 
demand for a_ lustrous 
fibre slacken. 

Still another possibility 
to the 
300° > laats » the ld > ly 
VISCOSE solution may UE SO] reac 


should the 


mentioned 


1 
+ 


writer is that some day the 


for the delivered in 
drums and of standard and controlled 


) 
1 
} 


he purchaser’s 


spinnerettes, 
character—t equipment 
being limited to that used for spinning 
nd winding 

This seems rather remote, first be- 
cause the viscose solution 1S a colloidal 
stable, and 


one and not particularly 


second because the ultimate purifica- 
tion of the regenerated cellulose types 
presents problems which must be ad- 
ded to the job of merely spinning and 
winding. 

However, any of these “dreams” 
will not be laughed aside too hastily 
by those possessing a proper respect 
for the chemist-engineer combination 
referred to above. 

Finally, consider the possibilities of 
economy in the final handling of 
rayon. Much of it is put into skein 
form, at considerable expense, by 
rayon manufacturers—only to be 
transferred into another form of pack- 
age, at more expense by the pur- 
chaser. In many rayon plants, the 
skein form is absolutely essential for 
the washing and bleaching operations 

-but this is true in 1926; how about 
1927 or 1930 or some other year? 


Pressing Problems 

At any rate we are facing an era 
whose possibilities stretch the imagi- 
nation to the breaking point. And 
this future carries with it many in- 
teresting problems—some of an im- 
mediately pressing nature. 

If, as seems probable, the produc- 
tion of rayon faces the possibility of 
many radical changes, what type of 
manufacturing unit is going to sur- 
vive? Will it not be the organization 
possessing the financial and technical 
ability to keep up with this procession 

and possibly a jump or two ahead? 

To the writer, this represents an- 
other and particularly forceful argu- 
ment against small and _ financially 
weak units. He has preached against 
them consistently for several years, 
because he had set a strict desidera- 
tum of capital and technique—and 
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felt that anyone starting with less 
than this quota was courting immedi- 
ate financial loss. Now, he feels that 
even those organizations which may 
weather the storm, owing to favorable 
market conditions, face an inevitable 


dav of reckoning 

lo get down to cases, rayon is 
selling today at $1.90 per lb. for the 
150 denier. It could be sold some- 
what cheaper. 

The margin of profit is going to be 


reduced slowly. Maybe not this year 


or next—but eventually. We have 
said this before—and repeat it even 
more emphatically. And the rayon 
plant is going to make less and less 
on its investment. 

But that’s less than half the story. 


How can a small unit, with say one 
the revolu- 
us? May 


not its executives awake some morn 


chemist, keep pace with 


tionary changes facing 


ing to find an entirely new rayon in- 


dustry in the making—and realize 
that their plant is valuable only as 
scrap? 

At any rate, think of this: One ot 
the large rayon manufacturers has 
taken out 1,000 to 1,500 patents in 
the last five years. Do you know 
what that means—and what it can 
mean? 

Neither you nor I nor anyone 


knows whether the viscose process is 
the last word in rayon manufacture 
Nor do we know what this Sniafil 
movement means—not so much so far 
as this one particular fibre is con 
cerned but as a portent of possible 
developments in the whole synthetic 
fibre field 

And so, as we don’t know, it be- 
hooves us to keep awake. 

\nd here’s a final warning: 

Even if equipment standardization 
makes it increasingly easy for small 
rayon units to prosper, possibilities ot 
future make it increasingly 
unlikely that such prosperity can be 
but 


change 


anything temporary. 


1925 Rayon Production 
Having disposed of the future, we 
shall get back to the past 


As was anticipated, the yeal 


1Q25 
set a new record in domestic ravon 
production. The accompanying box 
summarizes TEXTILE WorLDp’'s survey, 


covering those companies whose out 


put during the 


year Was On a com 
mercial basis and affects the total 
materially It is interesting to note 


~ 


that the « 
namely, 


juantity actually produced, 


§2,209,225 lbs., Was very 


close to the figure estimated by TEx 
TILE WoRLpD in its Rayon Supple 
ment, published Sept. 26, 1925. The 
fact that it fell slightly below that 


prediction was to be 


expected, as 
there is usually a 


natural tendency 
on the part of manufacturers to ovet 
estimate, rather than under-estimate, 
fvture production. Similarly; the re- 
vired estimate for 1926, namely 70, 
049,000 Ibs., is slightly under that 
published in September, as certain of 
the compe2nies that their pro 
grams of construction or expansion 
will not reach completion as early as 
anticipated. 


find 


Just how much this 1926 estimate 


TEXTILE WORLD 


will be increased by the output of new 
units which will get into operation 
during the year is problematical. It 
is almost impossible for a manufac- 
turer to set a definite date when he 
can expect initial commercial pro- 
duction. There are too many vari- 
concerned. However, it is 
probable that this accretion will not 
affect the total materially. There 
are many projects under way which 
will reach the commercial stage late 
in the year or early in 1927 which 
will affect the latter period’s produc- 
tion than that of the 


ables 


more 


current 
year. 

Individual Rayon Companies 

The following brief survey pre- 
sents developments and 1926 
plans of the individual rayon firms in 
this country. 

Acme Artificial Silk Co., Cleve- 
land, O. Operat- 
ing on basis of 1200 Ibs. daily at end 
of year. 


IQ25 


Viscose process. 
Now increasing capacity 
and planning for further expansion. 
American Bemberg Corp., Johnson 
City, Tennessee. Cupro-ammonium 
Organized last summer as 
result of merging agreement between 
Glanzstoff and Bemberg, both of Ger- 
many. 


pre CESS, 


Plant should be in operation 
in latter part of 1926 and, when run 
at full capacity, will produce about 
2,000,000 Ibs. annually. 


American Cellulose & Chemical 


Mfg. Co., Ameelle, Md. Acetate 
process. Got into successful opera- 
tion early in 1925. Expects to 


produce 3,500,000 Ibs. of Celanese in 
1920. 

Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn., 
Viscose process. Got into successful 
operation in 1925. Expects to produce 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 Ibs. in 1926. 

Chemical City Rayon Corp., St. 
Clair, Mich. Viscose process. Hopes 
to have plant in operation latter part 
of 1926. Initial unit to produce 1,- 
000 lbs. daily. 

Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
and Old Hickory, Tenn. Viscose 
process. Important expansion plans 
laid out and partly completed in 1925 
mean eventual production of over 
20,000,000 Ibs. Old Hickory plant got 
into operation in 1925 and increasing 


output rapidly. Expect to produce 
between 14 and 15 million pounds at 
two plants combined in 1926. 

Jas. P. Hooper Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more, Md. Viscose process. Hope 
to get into operation some time in 
the near future. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., with plant 
at Cleveland, O. ; 
This company organized in summer 
of 1925 to acquire stock of Industrial 
Fibre Corp. of America. 


Viscose process. 


Expansion 


program at plant just completed, 
bringing basis to over 12,000 Ibs. 
daily 


Internationa: Rayon Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y. Viscose process. 


in fall of 1925. 


Organized 
Plant, which should 
get into operation later in 1926, will 
have an initial capacity of 5,500 Ibs. 
of 150 denier rayon. 

Klis Rayon Corp. of America, Can- 
ton, Mass. Viscose process. Organ- 
ized in 1925 to acquire machinery of 
Founder’s Silk Syndicate at Canton. 


Plans call for plant with ultimate 
capacity of 2,000,000 lbs., annually— 
one-third of equipment to be installed 
at start. 


Lyons Artificial Silk Co., Inc., 
Sellersville, Pa. Viscose process. 
Have been manufacturing mostly 


artificial horse hair but selected site 
at Pennsville, N. J., on which they 
plan to erect rayon plant with 
capacity of 5,000 lbs. daily. 

Lustron Co., South Boston, Mass. 
Acetate process. Not planning any 
expansion at present. 

Napon Rayon Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
Cupro-ammonium process. Organ- 
ized in fall of 1925 by Atlas Powder 
Co. to acquire plant of Cupra, Inc. 
Installing equipment for daily capac- 
ity of 1,500 lbs. at start, and later to 
expand to 6,000 lbs. Should be in 
operation some time in 1926, 

Pacific Cellulose Co., Inc., Walnut 
Creek, Cal. Nitro-cellulose process. 
No information available regarding 
plans. 

Rayon Silk Co. of America, Ches- 
ter, Pa. Cupro-ammonium process. 
Took over former plant of Cellulose 
Silk Co. of America. 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. Viscose process. Organized 
in fall of 1925. Acquired property 
of Skenandoa Cotton Co. Installing 


equipment for initial output of 2,500 
Ibs. daily, later to be increased to 
10,000 Ibs. Should be in operation 
sometime in 1926. 

Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Roanoke, Va., Lewiston, Pa., and 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Viscose proc- 
Acquired land at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in summer of 1925 and 
proceeding with erection of plant 
to produce 10,000,000 Ibs. an- 
nually. Its completion, plus  con- 
clusion of expansion at other plants, 
will bring total capacity to approxi- 
mately 56,000,000 Ibs. annually. Ex- 


ess. 


pect to produce 40,000,000 Ibs. in 
1926. 

Rayon Yarn Imports 
‘The following figures show im- 
ports of rayon “yarns, threads and 
filaments” into the United States, 
month by month, during 1925 and 


comparisons with 1924, from figures 
compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: 





1924 1925 

Lbs. Lbs. 
POOMOIY oewcsx 251.951 205,627 
February ....... 132,717 619,408 
MEMO? ise cae esc 87,430 522,139 
RMN) Sista % aos so 8 89.444 431,686 
PME fexcaaccasnes 96.555 332,737 
EI oa Coat ait 144.664 308,592 
SRO 78.050 546,695 
August 119.196 590,357 
September 181.614 622,304 
October ........ 170,120 825,223 
November ...... 170,238 1,118,679 
December ...... 190,008 877,064 
BR iGsow sass 1,711,987 7,000,521 


It is significant to note the remark- 
able increase in imports over 1924, 
particularly during the latter months 
of the year. This developed in the 
face of rapidly increasing production 
in this country. 

Waste and Waste Yarn Imports 

The following table shows imports 
of rayon “waste and yarns made 
from waste,” month hy month, during 





February 6, 1926 


the year 1925 compared with 1924 


1924 1925 

Lbs. Lbs. 
SRMNG viisnncuce 317,021 703,9 
February ...... ‘ 395,369 581,19 
SRM sis cbc55 0 256,269 474,99 
ME esics's 4050 264,771 419.6 
PS ore arcane 416,638 403.6 
DE ee owe xwenre 287,871 271,43 
eae : 251,405 169.1: 
ee 255,172 320,44 
September ...... 643,005 574,9 
ee 819,590 610.4 
November ...... 697,617 538.7 
December ...... 811,811 


410,9 


9,416,539 5,928, 


Total 


Rayon Exports 

At the first of last year, a 1 
item was included in the fore 
trade reports of the Department 
Commerce, namely, exports of ray 
yarn. These have been compar 
tively insignificant but, as pointed 
previously by the writer, there is ev: 
probability that this phase \ 
broaden in the years to come. 1 
1925 figures follow: 
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Lhs 

DREN Soy us cube wane wabornnens 2,744 
WRI 5 ig 5d are tos g Within weal 8,430 
EME Sy scicrn nce geatsinwidine cass eee 19.335 
MEE. Sou anew ae nee har 10,02: 
IE sca hai 5 0150 lotus oonliicenis ins baa 46.62: 
BRD eer Mia cceohasceeh oe 2,872 
EE eae en ee 3.081 
SE er ee ere 5,395 
EINE os nao tele’ cig aie Gaels 7.801 
NR he iki’ us Sigal 8,587 
oS eee re ee 10.658 
ee GOR eer ee eye 22.389 
ME oxen Sin chee aewn in kinies 147,948 


Uses by Industries 
In the absence of cooperative statis- 
tics for the entire rayon industry, we 
print below the figures compiled by 
The Viscose Co., showing percentage 
production of its product, by indus- 
tries, for the last three years: 


Per Cent 

1925 1924 1923 
ON oe 28 23 22 
Cotton goods .... 26 15 1} 
Silk goods ....... 16 18 15 
Underwear ...... 13 ll > 
Knit outerwear... 5 14 25 
RB. aiscb was css 4 8 10 
BOOED © 0 iscc0si00 4 3 
Upholstery ...... ie mS 2 
eee 1 2 2 
Woolen goods.... l 1 ] 
EE ee ] 
Webbing ........ l 
Miscellaneous .... .. 5 7 


Price Outlook 

Finally, to complete this picture 0! 
rayon in 1925, the following summar\ 
of TexTILE Wor tp’s editorial opinio: 
on the price outlook is re-printed: 

1. It is probable that the tenden: 
for the broad future will be towa: 
lower rather than higher rayon price 

2. It is unlikely that this tendency 
will at any time resemble a sharp brea! 
but will rather take the form of slow 
stage declines as the above facto 
make themselves felt. 

3. As far as the immediate future 
is concerned, there seems to be every 
reason to anticipate maintenance ot 
primary prices for the first half of 
1926; in fact TexTILE Word would 
hazard the guess that the firmnes 
may be expected during most of nex 
vear. Many of the new units no\ 
projected will not get into operatic 
before the early part of 1927 and some 
will be much later than this. 
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924 
925 
Lbs. 
13,9 
1,19 
4,92 
9.6 
3.6 
1,43 
9,1: 
0,44 
4,9 
10,4 
8.7 

0,9 


8, 
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Lbs 
2,744 
8.4350 
9.335 
0.028 
6.62 
2,872 
3.081 
5,395 
7.801 
8.587 
0.658 
2.389 


7,948 
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Rayon Developments in Great Britain 


Survey of the Field Shows a Few Large Firms Controlling the Situation Now With a Number of Others Expected to 


Get Into Operation in 1926—Import Duties and Their Effect Upon the Market 


HE history of the British 
rayon industry for many 
years was to a large extent 
the history of the firm of 

i Courtaulds Ltd. From a_ small 
beginning in 1904, this firm has 
increased its productive capacity to 
such an extent that its plants are now 
situated at Braintree, near London; 
Coventry and Wolverhampton in the 
Midland Counties; and at Flint, Leigh 
and Droylsden, in close proximity to 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire cotton 
and woolen industries. The ramific- 
ations of Courtaulds Ltd. and of their 
allied firm, The Viscose Co. in 
America, extend far beyond the 
boundaries of these countries. 

The success which has attended the 
efforts of Courtaulds Ltd. has been 
one of the main contributory causes 
of the recent succession of new flota- 
tions which does not appear to have 
yet exhausted itself and to which 
further reference will be made later. 
3efore dealing with this side of the 
subject however it will be useful to 
note the companies at present actually 
producing in England and= as 
details of these are more or less 
known, only brief reference will be 
made. 

Individual Firms 

British Celanese Ltd. has a factory 
at Spondon in Derbyshire where the 
cellulose-acetate process is used. 
There is an undoubted future for the 
products of this company, in a spe 
cialized field 

Harbens Viscose Co., which is a 
subsidiary of a well-known Man- 
chester textile firm, has established a 
factory, at Golborne in Lancashire 
where the viscose process is used. 

Brysilka Ltd., is the only firm in 
this country using the cuprammonium 
process. The factory is in Yorkshire. 

The only nitro-cellulose plant is at 
Stowmarket in Suffolk and is oper- 

ted by Bulmer Rayon Co., a sub- 
sidiary of an important Yorkshire 
woolen firm to whom further refer- 
ence will be made later. 

At the present time the whole of 

country’s production, with 
possibly one or two minor excep- 
tions, comes from these companies, 

e contribution of Courtaulds Ltd. 
beigg estimated at from 80 to 95% 

the whole. 

The total British production has, 

common with other countries, 
sen enormously. In 1922 the total 

itput was 15,000,000 Ibs. In 1923 
‘us was only slightly exceeded but a 

% increase in 1924 brought the 
‘gure up to 24,000,000 Ibs. For the 

ar 1925 the most reliable estimate 

32,000,000 Ibs. and it is obvious 
rom present developments that this 

zure will be exceeded by a con- 

lerable margin in the present year. 





duction Estimated at 32,000,000 Lbs. 
By J. Guthrie Oliver 
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1 “@ (Prepared Exclusive!\ 


The application in July, 1925, of a 
customs duty upon rayon on the fol 
lowing scale, resulted in a very large 
decrease in imports and encouraged 
both new English companies and the 


for TEXTILE WorLD) 


reat Britain 


t during 1925, were: 
Jan., Feb. and Mar.. +r £1,597,003 
Apr., May and June...... 3,719,146 
July, Aug. and Sept...... 796,686 
NB crac oeldd ba te ea eo eee 266,360 
PRM rg Si necacicits SA acto mw aata oe 255,279 


That the same activity in the promotion of new rayon com- 
panies, under way in this country, is also noted in England 
has been well recognized by 


The 


the domestic industry. 


accompanying article, prepared in England. for TEXTILE 
WORLD, analyzes the situation and presents facts regarding 
the individual firms now in operation or projected. 


subsidiaries of foreign firms to com 
mence manufacture here. These 
duties are: 


British Import Taxes. 
Duty per Ib. 


Singles yarn...+...0¢ two shillings 
Double-twisted yarn. .three shillings 
TR MUMRM oo oe steer three shillings and 


six pence 
Subject to certain draw-back rates on 
exports. 

Made-up goods, 33%% on value of the 
article where value of 
rayon exceeds 20% of 
total cost. 

10% when percentage of 
rayon between 5% and 
20%. 

2% when percentage of 

rayon under 5%. 
These duties, which amount to ap 
proximately 32%, were an entirely 
new innovation and met with a mixed 
reception from a large body of manu 
facturers in Lancashire who regard 
the free trade policy of this country 
as the backbone of our commercial 
success. It is early yet to venturs 
any forecast as to -the final result 
but quite apart from the question of 

revenue, a few salient facts may lx 

quoted, 

Rayon Imports 


Total imports of rayon yarn into 





for the last two months 
rayon. The 
duties were proposed in April and 
came into force in July. From the 
table given it will be seen that ex 
“dumping” 


second quarter ot 


The figures 


include all classes of 


in the 
the year and that 
immediately after the application of 
the duties, imports began to fall off, 
the decrease being continuous and 


not merely the 


cessive took plac« 


result of a previous 
excess, 

Che effect upon other countries has 
not yet been reduced to figures except 
ir some cases and these are not all 
obtainable in this country. In regard 
to Germany however, we have some 
definite information. During the first 
ten months of 1925 which included 
four months under the new duties, 
Great Britain was Germany’s chief 
export market receiving 795 tons out 
of a total export ot 3288 tons In 
October 1925 Great Britain was al 
most the lowest in the export tables. 
taking only 14 tons out of a total of 
465 tons. In view of the fact that 
Germany’s total export of rayon was 
30% higher in October 1925 as com 
pared with October 1924, there is lit- 
tle reason to doubt the effect of the 
English duties. 


POTENTIAL PRODUCERS OF RAYON IN GREAT BRITAIN ; 


BRITISH Capital Plant 


: i location 
Name inf 


British Visada. | Lancashire 
Rayon Mfg. Surrey 
Bei sness : London 


Western Viscose Bristol... . 


Neura-Art Silk, | 


ed: .... 


| 
Kirklees Mfg.Co.| 


Bulmer Rayon Suffolk. 


FOREIGN 
British Enka 


British Snia 
Viscosa 
(Prelim. | 


| Lancashire.... 


Lancashire & 
Gloucester 


Lancashire. . 


Lancashire.... 


——- | Estim. date 
‘ oniee of full 
rocess o production 


per 
mainte 1926 


November 
June 
| October 


Viscose 


Cellulose- 
Acetate 
| Viscose 


Special 10 
(Sind1) 
Viscose 


November 
December 
Over 5 

30 | September 


Early 


Viscose & 
Nitro- 
Cellulose 


| Late 1926 

or 1927 

Viscosa &... Unknown 
| (Slide) or Sniafil 








1925 Pro- 


In the case of Italy, where British 
imports had increased from 2,461,106 
Ibs. in 1923 to 4,450,552 Ibs. in 1924, 
the position for 1925 is not fully 
known, but trom the fact that 
imports of all classes of merchandise 
from Italy to Great Britain dropped 
by some 50% between the second and 
third quarters of the year, the position 
may be very accurately visualized. 
Owing to the rapidly expanding 
production in such countries as Italy 
which some time ago exported 50% 
or more of their production, the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to where the 
excess is going. It is now known that 
Italy is making rapid strides in the 
export of rayon to India and unless 
price arrived 


some arrangement is 


at between British and American 
firms and Italy, a serious price-war 
would appear to be inevitable. 

As referred to above the firm of 
Courtaulds Ltd., in conjunction with 
the Viscose Co., is making headway 
in all parts of the world and the recent 
arrangement entered into with the 
Glanzstoff Company in Germany, 
leaves England and United States of 
\merica with only one serious com 
petitor namely, Italy. As it is obvi- 
ous that much money will be required 
for research into the possibilities of 
the rayon industry, it would appear 
desirable — that arrangement 
should be reached with the large 
Italian firms before reserves are to be 
brought into a useless price-war. 


some 


Rayon Exports 

In the export trade Britain herself 
continues to make satisfactory pro- 
gress, a large trade being done with 
\ustralia and Canada apart from 
foreign countries. In Oc- 
tober 1925 the total exports were 
£494,696 sterling and in November 
this figure had risen to £522,762 ster- 
ling. The increase is not sensational 
perfectly steady 
and apparently well maintained. 


many 


hut none the less 


New Companies Formed 

The year 1925 was remarkable for 
the number of new companies formed 
with the object of producing rayon 
and a list is given in table herewith of 
all the companies of any importance 
in the class of potential producers. 

In addition to 
this list which includes all the com 
panies recently asking for capital or 
prominent in other ways, there are a 
number of other developments of im- 
portance. In the British section a 
new plant is to be erected at Kendal 
close to the borders of Lancashire by 
a company named Silvandor Lid. The 
capital is in the neighbohood of £1,- 
000,000 and the estimated output is 
put at about 40 tons per week. Ray 
sheen Ltd., with a capital of £300,000, 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Throwing 


Room 


u 


here 


Ravon 


Is 





Twisted 


Power 
Plant and 
Plant 
for 
Water Fil- 
tration at 
the Du Pont 


Rayon Co. 


One of 
the 
Chemical 
Buildings 
Where the 
J iscose 
Solution 


Is Made 


View of 
Tanks 
W here 
Cellulose 
Xanthate 
Is Dissolved 
to Form 


} iscose 


headliner as ever. 


personal 


OME 


when—the story of how rayon 





Making Du Pon 


day—we don’t know 


is made will lose its news in- pany, with its “extensive chemi 
terest. Today it is as much a_ engineering, and statistical resea 


will always be in a position to 


The writer judges this by his own its full share of the growth of 


reactions. He has had the thetic fibres. 


opportunity of visiting a number of 


different 


rayon plants 


Unfortunately, he cannot take 





but has not 


et reached the point where the ro- readers through the most interes 


mance of 
him. 
He would hesitate a long time be- years ago, the writer published 
fore taking his readers through a cot- account of a trip through the Du 
m mill, for example. But rayon is dye plant at Deepwater, N. J., 
‘something else again’”—and conse- laid special stress on the 

quently he is going to start a brief works” there. Similar emphasi 
tour of inspection through the plant necessary in this rayon story be 


f 


t 


he dt 


Buffalo 


t 


] 


particular 


itions the 


these trips fails to thrill] and most vital section of the Bu: 
plant — the “semi-works.” § 


1Pont Rayon Company, at this is the department of the 
Incidentally, this trip 1s of where the future is being chart 
interest because the oper- bars $ eos 7 
lmaterest because t ee Semi-works” means what is 


re are based on the s] )] : } . 
7 eae It is the section where experi! 


spinning method, W hereas t e last eek: in Gomabactel am a Ganniunts 
LOSE FAyYOR Pant Sescried Dy the cial scale. It is a glorified labo: 
ee a. ye sae ee but far more interesting th 
bucket =metnod laboratory because its operatior 
Background of Plant sufficiently practical to fores! 


Organized in 1920 
merging agreement between E. 

nt de Nemours & Co., and the 
Comptoir des Soies Artificielles of 


}*y 


luP< 


1 ’ 
as tne result oO! ctual results in the manuta 
] 
he 


plant proper. 
. 1 
Some 35 or 40 chemists an 


nicians are employed to dire 


ince, the DuPont F[ibersilk ( ; : 
\ 1 1 ) D work of this branch. But the 
‘r changed to the DuPont Rayor ; 
iis ; a3 ; these salaries plus the wages 
has progressed rapidly to the -. oe 
, oa ere ae employes does not indicate 
tion of the second largest rayon . 


anufacturer of the United States. 


With its 


now bei 


units at its Old Hickory, Tenn., plant 


coming 


of about 20,000,000 lbs. ot rayon. 
If the 
eventual productive capacity of the 


DuPont 


predict the broad future of the rayon 


industry 


rapidly into operation, t 
company, 
completed, will have an annual output 


than a part of the total cost o1 
‘semi-works.” Cooperating wit! 


Juffalo P : 
research department of the Du 


original plant at | 

ig doubled, and with new 
g 
1 


keeps itself busy by building 
utilizing mew equipment, muc! 
which is eventually scrapped ; 
suming large quantities of raw 


the ‘Tials, which find their way into 
Al 


1 
} 


he 
when present plans are 


writer could forecast 


rayon which never appears on 


Rayon Company he could 
market. 


itselfi—because a visit to 


One of the Reeling Rooms Where Rayon Is Put in Skein Form 


By Doug 


Engineering Co., this organiza 


sewer; and producing lot after lo 


— 


L 


‘ 


+ 
L 


+ 


This seeming waste—the only “in 
Buffalo convinced him that this com- efficiency” which the writer noticed 


h 


G. 








it |Rayon at Buttalo 


das 4G. Woolf 

Buffalo—is the most vital by- 
uct of the whole plant because it 
sents the contribution which the 

Dulonts are making to the sum total 
nowledge regarding fundamental 

ellulose chemistry and its practical 

mechanical application to — syn- 

thetic fibre manufacture. 


The Chemical Plant 


pping regretfully over this phase 

ir story, we come to the start of 

production—the chemical plant, 

is produced the viscose solu- 

which is later to be transformed 
rayon. 

the start, the writer experienced 

1 shock of surprise at the appzrently 

size of this plant, as balanced 

t the actual production of 

nt rayon. He soon learned, 

ver, that this compact chemical 

perates 24 hours per day, every 

the year, whereas the “‘textile” 

perates only eight hours pet 


, ] ' tT \ 1a] 
nd a iil days pe WeeK 


Mercerizing 
DuPont organization uses wood 
xclusively as the raw material 
ts rayon. It has experimented 
ton linters and has arrived at 
ynclusion that no improvement 
ength or appearance of product 
ts from their use. Further- 
e, it has found that, by cultivating 
ee finite sources of wood pulp supply 
eae d cooperating with them to the 
ill extent, it has been able to receive 
constantly improving raw material 
hose cellulose content and potential 


t 
Ot 


vi: ie viscosity of solution may be depended 

lot of pon absolutely. 

- lhe first operation, that of mercer- 
ing the cellulose of the wood pulp, 
s conducted on the top floor of the 

y five-story chemical building. The 


route from this process to the pack 


ing of the ultimate rayon is entirely 
continuous. No “back-tracking” is 
necessary at any stage. The product, 
in its successive stages, drops by 
gravity through chutes from one 
floor to the next in the chemical 
building—and when it reaches the 
“textile” building is routed through 
the various processes with equal con- 
tinuity. 

The mercerizing is carried on in 
so-called “steeping presses,” in which 
the sheets of bleached wood pulp are 
immersed in an 18% solution of caus- 
tic soda for approximately one hour 
At the end of that time they are 
pressed to remove excess liquor 


“Crumbing” 
lulose are 
then dropped by gravity to the 
floor into the crumbing machines o1 


made by Baker-Per 


he sheets of alkali cel 


“Pfleiderers” 


kins Co., Ine., of Saginaw, Mic 
lhe sheets trom two “steeping 

presses” are combined into the cl 

for one “Pfleiderer.”” In the 1] 
achine, the alkali cellulose 


1 ; 2 oe : 
ewed up by revolving Knive 


carefully blended. This operat 
1 2 1 1 1 
takes approximately three hour 
icin 
Ripening 


Once again, the product is drop 
by gravity to the next floor where it 

caught in small trucks and left to 
“ripen” in an atmosphere, the tem 
perature and humidity of which are 
carefully maintained. This process 
is of great importance as upon proper 
ripening depends largely the viscos 
ity of the resulting solution. A strict 
schedule of entrance into and depart- 
ure from this room is maintained 
and this represents one of the vital 
secrets of rayon manufacture 

The ripened alkali 
again dropped by gravity to the “Bar 
rette room,” where it passes into so 


cellulose is 


(Continued on page 325) 


Another 
Reeling 
Room 
Where 
Ray on 
Is Put 
in 


Skein Form 


One End 
of 
a Drver 
Where 
Skeins o} 
Rayon 
fre Dried 
and 


Conditioned 


Inspection 
Room, 
One of the 
Most 
Important 
Departments 
of the 
Plant 











One of the Many Chemical Laboratories 


Physical Laboratory 


for 


Testing the Product 
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Something about Nothing or 


l i al Ve 
ihey even had to create an 
tificial name or artificial 
b because the didn’t like 
e irtificial 
\nd so it goes. 
But, seriously speaking, I wonder 
if my readers—covering, according to 
idited figures, 90-odd percent of the 
uch discussed textile industry 
realize how fortunate they are to be 


ving in a time when artificial things 


are happening so rapidly and so thrill 


old 


and young enough to laugh at—the 


{ am enough to remember 


time when there wasn’t much to talk 
about except the thread-bare subject 
of supply and demand. As an 
nomic law, that’s quite all right; but 


eco 


as a best seller, it just isn't there. 


And see what we have ith us 
today! 
Look ’Em Over 
In the last decade, we have had: 


(1) An international mess which 
like a 


minor row in a prehistoric saloon; 


made previous wars look 


(2) A revolution in the dye in- 
dustry with the result that German 
chemists sneak into this country to 
find out how dyes are made any 
Way, 

(3) A period when you could sell 
anything you had in stock, no matter 
how rotten it was; followed by a 
period when you couldn't sell any 
thing, no matter how good it was 
and irrespective of your kind offer 
to give it away and pay cartage to 
boot ; 

(4) 
Wat with words 
which the South claimed the 


didn't 


\ second edition of the Civil 


fought during 
North 
how t make eoods, 


North 


know 


know 


and the was sure the South 


didn't how to sell them—and 


neither side made any money, so 


there was no hard feeling: 

(5) Wholesale resignation of 
textile manufacturers from the job 
of producing tabrics—and their en 


trance, to soft music, into the busi 
ness of organizing 


oserel 

‘ circles, 
1 1 
ill bands, 


sewing 
Senates and Houses ot 


Representatives, literary clubs, do 


estic science classes—and other 
on-profit making institutions ; 

(6) The rise of a new star called 
Ravon which has upset the theory 


of the nebular hypothesis and other 


cosmic formulae. 
But, what’s the use? We could 
1ame a lot more, if we could remem 


ber them. But that’s enough to show 


that things ain’t what thev was in the 
good old days. 


\ll of which leads up to the pun- 
gent and odoriferous question: W here 
are we going—and how—and why? 

Operating, as I do, under the guise 
of a nom de plume, I can sav what 
I want—and let the 
blame 
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take the 


editor 


Nothing about Somethin:y 


You Pay Your Money and Take Your Choice 


By Jack Card 


Be that as it mav, ere s re ( 
tion for the future: 
1) A steadily advancing scale 
if textile wages; 
(2) A coincidental increase and 
stabilization in profits t textile 


(3) A cooperative spirit bet ween 
lanagement and personnel such as 
has never been dreamed of 
(4) An 


survey 


ot: 
industrv-wide — statistica 
which will enable a 


manu 


tacturer to 
know at any 
given time how 
much of a cer 
tain fabric is 
being made, 
how much is 
in stock 


where, and how 


and 


much is 
sold: 


being 


Increas 
ing growth of 
synthetic fibres 
to a po int 
where they will 
he serious com 
and 
possibly replac 
Nature’s 
products. 


petitors, 


ers ot 


(6) Develop 
ment of a Na 
tional Textile 
Research In 
stitute which 


may or may 
not overturn 
most ot our 


fundamental 
deas on textile 
manufacturing 
technique but which, at any rate, 
will let us know what's what. 


7th 


ation which will let the youth of 


system of industrial edu 


e nation know that a $20 a week 


op 11) 


a mahogany-equipped office 
is not the goal of all mankind. 
Back to the Vernacular 
hat’s a long time for me to be 
now Il 
laugh with my readers, at the absurd 


ity ot 


serious about anything. So 


these ideas—reserving, how 


ever, the right to “laugh last” when 
these ideas are translated into actual 
ities. Because they will be—seriously, 
as you choose. 

\ll of which leads up to a question 
about which my wite and I have had 
many a pleasant—as family quarrels 
g¢o—discussion. 


he question is, to repeat in part, 


whither is industrialism leading us? 
\nd, once more, how and why? 
There’s a cross-word puzzle for 
you, 
You see, mv wife read in one of 








Graphic illustration of any and all parts 
of this absorbingly interesting article 


t 


ese infernal newspapers something 
named who 
loesn’ ke kindly his ide [ 
loesnt take kindly to this idea of 


bout a man Gandhi, 


echanical development and who 
wants to preserve India as an arts- 
ind-crafts country—a nation where 
people work with their hands and 


eam on their handiwork and call it 
good. And get considerable personal 
satisfaction by so doing. 

“Down with the automatic spinning 
frame and high-speed loom; up with 
the spinning 
wheel and hand 
loom,’’ says 
(sandhi. 

“Aha,” saysmy 
wife, casting an 
inscrutable 
glance in my di- 
rection. There's 
a real man. He 
isn't fooled by the 
fact that an 
\merican worker 
gets $30, say, a 
week, and an Ori- 


ental 3o0c. He 
knows that the 
Orientals — pur- 
chases with his 
income make the 
Occidental’s look 
like the 30c. He 
is aware that it 


isn't what money 
vou get—but what 
vou get for your 
money that 
counts. //e real 
izes tnat, to boot 
a craftsman vets 
the JON ot work 
ing, the thrill of 
accomplishment, the satisfaction of a 
job well done’’—and so forth, and so 
ad infinitum 

_ Man, the Master 
Ot course that was my cue. Don't 
| work tor a reputable journal which 
is supported by who 

1] 


call a spade a spade, or an automatic 


manufacturers 


oom an automatic loom? Of course 
| do—and get a lot of fun out of it 
at that 

‘My dear,” savs I, clearing my 


throat in due form, “that’s an illus- 
tration of the danger of half-knowl- 
edge Nurtured, as you were, in the 
bosom of a silk-stocking family and 
protected against the encroaching 
evils of information about a sordid 
world, you, still the debutante, know 
nothing about life and its problems 
and its complexities.” (All of which, 
of course, is bunk because my wife 
has a better business head than I have 

and knows it. But this is an aside.) 

“Furthermore,” I went on, still pre- 
serving my feudal dignity as lord of 





the manor, “where would you a: 
and our children be if it were not 
the march of civilization? Com 
the lot of the Oriental—illiterate 
dernourished, dirty, ignorant- 
that of the New Yorker— 
dressed, prosperous,  intellig 
healthy. We have to pay some 
for this transition—and certainh 
relinquishing of a little of the 
work well done is not too steep a: 
fee !” 
And then my 
in the distance. 


mission 
voice sort of t 
I remembered 


that a journ 


‘with the opportunity for a new 


perience and a new contact every 
and almost every hour of every 
was attempting to speak for 
Lawrence, the | 
maker in Detroit, the iron-monge 


Pittsburgh. 


loom tender in 


Untangling This Mess 

Let’s get this straight. 

I'm not a long-haired radical. |r 
where [| sit penning these lines 
man who thinks I’m 
most benighted damnfool conservati 


Can see a 


who ever drew breath. 
But I’m radical enough to realize 
that intensified industrialism nt 


quite the perfumed beneficence that 
it's cracked up to be. Call this a 
thought-in-law, if you like. Mrs 
Card doesn't read TEXTILE Wor.) 
there will be no hard feelings. 
Seriously enough, though, is it ne 
cessarily axiomatic that an evening 
the front of the radi 
flirtation with = sor 
highly-recommended, 


movies, or in 
knobs, or in 
but 
less doubted, gin can compensate 
eight hours of unbroken and 
thoughtful operation of a machine 
bolt another 
one piece of goods trails its 


neverthe 


whence one follows 
cessor—in seemingly endless and w 
identified succession? 

Don’t think that you, 
manufacturer, and I, as a 
journalist 


you 
COWaI!I 
hiding behind a non 
plume and enjoying free lunches 
Metropolitan clubs, owe a 
thought to this problem ? 

Don't 
in the : 100 yea! 
to put our industry on a basis wher 
every individual connected with it fa: 
an outside chance for some of the 
piness you and | get out of our work 

And don’t you think that the real 
ation of some of the predictions I haz 
arded. earlier in this article—parti 
ularly the last one—may contribute 
something to this program? 


vou believe that our big 
neXt 25, 50 or 


Curtain Speech 

If you’re mad, I’m sorry. 
with me, I’m glad. 
read this far, I’m not surprised 


My salary goes along just the 5." 


whether I write this or not 
whether you read it or not. 

And so, a happy New Year t 
—one month late. 


If you re 
If you havent 








An Analysis of 1925 U.S. A. Cotton Reports 





gy | their Value in Quickly Reporting Important Changes in Crop Outlook Confirmed—Chronie Inaccuracy of Acreage 
r Planted Reports Pointed Out and Improved Method Suggested—Should Confine Early Reports to 


Condition, Par Values and Indicated Yield Per Acre 


By John A. Todd lable before this appears in pt 
Author of “The World’s Cotton Crops Af that mgure is 


les the prospect of the Bureau's esti- 


HE 1924 criticism of the fort- 
nightly cotton reports of the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been quite equalled if 
not even excelled by the bitterness of 
the complaints levelled at the system 
during the current season: and again 
the writer is inclined to think that 
much of that criticism has been un- 
justified and certainly misdirected. 
Last year the complaint was all of the 
excessive frequency of the reports. 


‘ss than 15,350,0 





Mr. Todd, who is author of The Worlds Cotton Crops and wae oe eS ye ee 
an eminent cotton statistician of Liverpool, England, and who noneen ene ee 
has been a frequent contributor to Textile World, sees much 


Value of Certain Reports 
to commend in the government cotton reports of this season 1 1 . 
¢ ie ret W it 1s 


ss ° ° It VIew ) f s ory 
and much to criticise in a constructive manner. : ; : 


e verdict on the bureau report 


Vr. Todd's suggestions for the improvement of the reports Ps 
are, in part, as follows: (1) That only conditions, par values 
and indicated yields per acre be published during early 
months; (2) that by October 18 a revised estimate of acreage 
planted and acreage abandoned be published thus making 
possible a more accurate preliminary estimate of acreage 
harvested; (3) final figures of acreage planted and harvested 
for the preceding season should be published in March 
instead of June. 


s year it has been more of their 
inaccuracy, or rather of the fact that 
the crop “forecasts” changed so 
materially from one report to another. 

In order to estimate the force of 
Bese Gs aS nS AY OWN 
the facts before us and the accom-_ in the weather again brought the gin- greater figure. and the market took 
ning figures up to record totals, and this as proof that the final outturn of 
the Bureau’s estimate of the crop on the crop would be not less than 16 
December Ist was raised once more to million bales. Whether that will lx 
15,603,000 bales. Another fortnight justified or not remains to be seen: 
of very heavy ginnings after that date but much will depend on t! 
would probably have justified a still 


panving table gives the history of the 
two seasons under the new system, 
with the six previous seasons for com- 
parison. These figures can be made to 
speak for themselves much more 
effectively in graphic form, and this 


ie Januar \ 


16th ginning figures which should he 











m is done in the diagram of the crop | 
; forecasts and estimates throughout the 
season. The comparison is carried _ 
that back to 1918, because during the first Millions AMERICAN COTTON CROP 1918-25 
Ms a part of the season that was the only eins 
Mrs year comparable with 1925. At an 16 
LD s early stage, however, 1925 established 
a definite similarity with 1924, and sohn A. Todd 
it ne this became very marked during 5 
ne # August. ee ee eS ee a 
ri Last Two Seasons Compared clined to think that from one point of 
iew thev have never been more va 
el The mid-August report showed a ue cube. “Tian: Kove: vely cue eala 
ie good recovery due to fine weather sited reported a aenneamabain ol “eehdeiall 
; during the summer, but again like last ‘hie changes ia the crop cutionk; anil 
re year, this gave place in the latter part 13 that is exactly what they are for 
a ot August to the apparent certainty of Most of the criticism levelled at the 
severe damage by drouth and on Sep- Department has been that the Bureau 
tember 1 the crop forecast was re- for a time grosslv under-estimated the 
luced to 13,740,000 bales. ” but the only possible reply t 
— Once more, however, as in 1924, the %t criticism is to less p n reiterat 
| lrouth broke in September, but too that the Bureau’s crop figure 
ite, as was generally believed, to do il hed prior to December rst are 
good. This, however, proved to not estimates of the final outturn of 
he a mistake, and the Department de the crop, but merely indications of 
big jol erves the thanks of the trade for the crop is getting on at # 
eat the first to realize this, with 10 le. sasha. kein Semele 
| where the result that from mid September sointed out this persistent misunde 
it rds their forecasts went up by cimsltantuin tenn t aka muleaiall 
he and bounds to the utter aston- s ‘ie as ance ccnaeaeinie vein: icine 
¥ isht ent of the trade. It took a long 7 a ainsi shia ee Ae faidaial 
re _ to convince them that the Bureau iii ln alias i einai 
511 vas right, but gradually the enormous | a aes ein ae 
_par weight of the ginnings made convic- | 8 192 \Cnesenatia™ sal tee pellecaies i wuadiel 
satietl m inevitable. Then once more the | ‘ a IE 
appearance of things was | be better to drop the former altogether 
ed. The rains lasted too long and and confine the early bureau — 
Fie t Op prospects began to deteri- , to the condition uth ~ the - . 
pe he Bureau were hard to con- cated ane reamne ee cee 
ed ind went on raising their fore- serve the real purpose ot the arene 
i ~ until in that of November 14th 6 reports, which is to ateaaie tei cotton 
10t Peon compelled by a succession June July ” world how the crop is getting on from 
' tree bad ginning returns to reduce time to time throughout the season. 
ai - forecast; but no sooner had they For many years the cotton world had 


0 than a marked improvement 


nothing to go on throughout the 


(175) 








(846) 


but the condition fig- 


re 1 they had learned to under- 
id these es and to make intel- 

t comparisons. The idea of the 
ep 1ent publishing the par 
t nd ulating the indicated 
per applying the condi- 
firure to these basic figures was 

{ ut the conversion of this 
eld per acre into a definite total crop 


re has unfortunately misled the 
c, and it would be better to drop 
tter iltogether 


of 


e answer will probably be made 


Inaccuracy Acreage Reports 


criticism that everybody in the 
vould immediately make the cal 
ulation for themselves by applying 
indicated yield per acre to the 
creage planted; but thi 


to what is to the 
criticism of the Bu 


fundamenta 


real 


t : ! 
system 1s the 
iccuracy Of the 


this point 


acreage re 


overnment 


' ' 7 
( 
l l 


utivation { 


published with the 


ne vear when the final figure 


ed on June 2 with the fir 
report as at May 25. The first 
§ acreage harvested is 

| red till Decembe: d 
( din June of the follow 


lhe Peculiar Acreage Estimates 
lable II 


rious estimates since 1908 and the 


gives the history of these 


main point is that the revision of the 
wreage planted has throughout the 
whole of that period of 18 years been 
upwards and substantial in every year 
except one, The result is that 
all the bureau’s reports throughout the 
season are founded on an acreage 
figure which in practically every case 


IQ22 


turns out to have been under-esti- 
mated: 
This year the question has been 


made even more important by a slight 
change in the Government’s practice 
with regard to the reports. 
October 1, 


From 
they did not publish the 
usual condition figure and par values 
and gave merely an indicated crop 
hgure and an indicated yield per acre 
From October 18 the yield: per acre 
was calculated on the acreage harvest 
ed instead of the acreage p 
formerly, and at the they 
shed definite estimate of acre 


abandoned (4.8%) but applied 


anted as 
same time 
publi 


. . ~ ] + } 
the original acreage planted, 
e re t being in effect a preliminary 
: , 
e ol eage harvested But 


the December 1 report came 


estimate of acreageé 
ed was raised bv 


nearly 2 million 


acres, and as the percentage of aban 
practically unchanged 
(4.6%) the result was that the pre- 
liminary estimate of acreage harvest- 
ed had 


million acres 


donment was 


also to be raised nearly 2 


TEXTILE WORLD 


HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN 


CROP—1918-1925 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22, 1922-23 1923-24 


158 


161 


000 bale f 500 | 


10,986 
11,016 
11,230 


10,696 


929 

», 305 

8,706 7,604 
9 1} 8,844 
10,081 9,397 
11,049 10,307 
11,906 11,326 


What makes the matter still more 
contusing trom a statistical point of 
view is that these of the 
acreage estimates are not made direct- 
ly on fresh information as to the acre- 
but are calculated backwards 
from the crop estimates later in the 
season, and this produces a very pecu- 
liar state of affairs. During the 
first part of the season the pivot of 
the whole calculation is the indicated 
vield per acre obtained from the con- 
dition figure and par value, and this 


revisions 


age, 


AMERICAN COTTON CROP. 
HARVESTED 


1 
O81 
,918 
,196 
,004 
097 
5622 

,9600 
.535 
5,994 
,600 
,073 
,960 
5,504 
.519 
852 
287 
.403 
, 448 


1908 32 
1909 31 
1910 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


AND 


1/10 
n acreage harvested 
18/10 150.1 
1/11 151.6 
14/11 153.7 
1/12 156.8 
Final 157.4 
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ID ee 
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oD eus 
oO 
NOD 
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> 
136 
947 
2,666 


»528 
,616 
716 
, 162 


,307 
,639 





is applied to the estimated acreage 
planted, giving the indicated crop. 
But during the latter half of the 
season when it becomes possible to 
estimate the crop directly on the 
basis of the ginning figures, the 
whole system is reversed. The indi- 
cated yield remains more or less the 
same and the revised acreage is cal- 
culated backwards from the crop. 
Should Await Revised Acreage 
The point of all this rather elab- 
orate discussion of the system is that 


-ACREAGE PLANTED AND 
ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment 


| 


32,444 
32,044 
403 
045 
283 
7,089 
, 832 
,412 
,O85 
841 
,008 
566 | 4 
5,878 |— 
.509 |— 
3,036 |\— 706 
.420 | 37,123 |\— 297 | 
115 | 41,300 | +1,245 
.231 |(18 Oct.)) +1,714 
.945 '( 1 Dec.) 


on 
of None 


INS 


5,239 


,634 


254 
207 | 
118 
222 
505 
918 


890 | 36 
344 | 3: 
383 
427 | 
3,742 
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February 6, 192/ 


the reports throughout the grow; 
season are based on an acreage 
mate which is always subject to 
stantial revision; why then sh 
the Bureau make official use of 


acreage figure at all? If the 
reau. merely published the c 
tion figure and the indicated 


per acre, private estimators woud 
no doubt apply that to the acre 
figure, but they would do so at 

own risk and their crop fore 
would not have the same weight 

the market as those of the Goy 
ment. Let the Government post; 
their first forecast until such a | 

in the autumn as will enable the: 
revise the acreage planted, an 
avoid the confusion in all the fig 
due to the change over from ac : 
planted to acreage harvested. 
would in effect mean that the 
ernment would issue no crop 

cast at all till probably October 
that after all would only be re 

ing to the former practice in 
issued till 1) 


no estimate was 


DeT 


\ Modified System Suggested 


lo sum up, the writer’s feel 
to the best course for the ‘ 
ment to follow in future 1s 
tively as follows: (1) Duri 


early months of the season the 
reau should publish only the 

tion figure, par values and ind 
vield per acre. The publicatior 
the par values in advance has 
very useful and should be continu 
if possible. (2) At the earliest 
sible date, say October 18, 1 
should publish a revised estimat: 
acreage planted, with an estimate 
abandonment and consequently a pre 
liminary estimate of acreage harvest 


ed. It would then be possible to 
form some opinion as to the ull 
mate outturn of the crop, though 
keeping in view the very serious 


effects which the vicissitudes of the 


weather even in the last three mont! 
of the year may have on the final 
yield. (3) A further point should 
also be considered, namely the desir- 
ability of publishing the final 
figures of acreage planted and _har- 
vested in March instead of on |une 
2. The latter date is too late to be 
of any use to the trade which 

been devoting its energies to guess 
ing the increased acreage trom 
about April onwards, but as thie 


variable custom is to estimate the 
new acreage as a_percentag: 
crease, the value of the res! 


greatly minimized by the pos 
the 
million 


Government 
to the 
ure of acreage planted, or p 
1921, 
half a 


hgure. 


of adding 


acres last veal ng 
1923, ki 


the Ds 


1922 and 
oft 


as in 
million 
cou 


If these modifications 


adopted the writer believes t! 


new system would become ine'eas 
ingly valuable every year as tithe 
experience accumulates and 

trade comes to understand th: 


tem more fully. 
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nate 
a pre- 
larvest- 
sible to 
he ulti- 
though 
serious 
of the 
months 
he final 
s} ould 
le desir- 
e final 
und har- 
on June 
te to be 
hich 
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nate the 
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Tendencies in ‘l'extile Merchandising 


I xcessive Productive Capacity of Cotton, Wool and Knitting Industries the Basic Cause of Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
and the Need of Merchandising That Will Stimulate Consumption—Notable Progress 
Being Made Toward More Stable Condition 


r HE generally unsatisfactory 
character of business in tex- 
tiles, other than silk and arti- 
ficial silk, since the deflation 

the business boom of 1919-20 has 
1 variously ascribed to hand-to- 
uth buying, styles restricting de- 
mand for women’s wear to a mini- 
im, diversion of buying power to 
1 luxuries as automobiles, radios, 
lking machines and pianos, to ex- 
cessive imports, to high priced raw 
terials, to underconsumption or to 
productive capacity in excess of a 
restricted demand. 
Need for Sales Stimulation 
Recognizing this unsatisfactory 
character of business, and without 
much theorizing as to causes and ten- 
dencies, textile merchants and manu- 
facturers have been giving greater at- 
tention than ever before to stimula- 
tion of sales by the introduction of 
new lines of goods and by new and 


improved merchandizing methods, at 
the same time striving to reduce pro- 
duction costs by more efficient meth- 
ods. As a rule only moderate success 
has resulted from these efforts, and 
now that raw cotton and wool prices 
appear to have become stabilized upon 
a lower level than has been enjoyed 
for several years, the trade is com- 
mencing to doubt whether there will 
be a greater permanency to adverse 
styles for women’s wear, to the silk 
and rayon craze, to the orgy of luxury 
buying, to overproduction or under- 
consumption and to hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” particularly in the business 
breast, and it is fortunate that this is 
so, for, as Dr. Samuel Johnson says: 
“When there is no hope, there can be 
no endeavor.” There is something 
more than a suspicion, however, that 
many manufacturers and merchants 
have been indulging in too much hop- 
ing and too little endeavor. There 
has been too much laissez faire, too 
much waiting for old conditions to re- 
turn, too little acceptance of and ad- 
justment to fundamental causes and 
changed conditions, and too much em- 
phasis upon the conditions themselves 


upon other factors restricting 
trade that are of a temporary char- 
ter. 


\ny attempt to locate basic causes 
present conditions cannot fail to 
close a striking similarity between 
se suffered by domestic and foreign 
nufacturers of cotton and wool tex- 
es; it must also disclose similar con- 
ditions in other industries, particu- 
larly as to overproduction or under- 
sumption and hand-to-mouth buy- 

it will also demonstrate that 

er industries which have been most 
cessful in overcoming sales resist- 

e have attained that objective by 
rced selling and the introduction, in 
me instances, of merchandising 


} 


( 


4} 


a? 





Introduction by Charles H. Clark 


methods of a 


character. It 


decidedly questionable 
will that recent 
and present unsatisfactory conditions 
in the cotton and branches ot 
the textile industry, and particularly 
in the former, had their birth in the 
unbalancing of demand and supply 
during the World War, a condition 
that was accentuated by the specula- 
tive orgy of 1919-20, was further ac- 
centuated during the succeeding years 
by wide fluctuations of raw material 
prices and by adverse styles, and that 
hand-to-mouth buying and its attend- 
ant difficulties for manufacturers, 
wholesalers and cutters was a result 
and not a cause of the industry’s basic 
difficulties ; furthermore, that hand-to- 
mouth buying and the sale of textiles 


1 
SHOW 


wool 


at less than a fair price or reasonable 
profit will commence to disappear as 
soon as a normal balance between 
available production and demand is at 
tained on certain lines, and must be 
eliminated at such time as normal de- 
mand balances or exceeds 
production. 


The Man of the Hour 

In the meantime it is inevitable that 
steadily increasing study and attention 
must be given to improvement of mer 
chandising. The man who can de- 
velop and sell a new line, or create 
broadened outlets for old lines is the 
man of the hour. The meeting of the 
demand to be thus created will require 
much plant revamping and re-equip- 
ping, and the increasing of efficiency 
of machinery and labor in existing 
mills. Few revolutionary changes or 
tendencies have been developed thus 
far, but the opportunities for improv- 
ing and expanding textile distribution 
are great, and the possible develop- 
ments of the next quarter century 
offer a subject for interesting specu- 
lation. 

The oldest textile manufacturers 
and merchants now living cannot re- 
call the time when there was not com- 
plaint every few years of over-expan- 
sion of the industry’s productive ca- 
pacity, and of changes in styles and 
character of demand that tended to re- 
strict and unbalance mill production, 
but these veterans will probably agree 
that at no time has the unsettling in- 
fluence of such factors been more 
acutely felt, and the efforts to provide 
remedial measures been more general 
and persistent than since the business 
slump of 1920. 

If the development of the industry 
were traced from the advent of the 
factory svstem it would be found that 
the most radical changes in processes, 
in improved equipment and in fabric 
stvles exerted only a temporary un- 
balancing and depressive influence. 
This was true certainly up to the 
opening of the present century, and 
in a general way until the World 


available 


Wat Even the depressive 
the most adverse taritfs ot the 
century were 


serious. 


Style Changes are Rapid 
Failure of adverse circumstances to 
exert a more serious and permanent 
effect upon the 
19th century was due principally to 


the fact that its expansion was 


industry during the 
almost 
always a step or two behind increase 
Radical 


style changes, too, produced less seri- 


in population and demand 


ous reactions upon markets and mills 


because they much slower in 


changing than in these days of uni- 


were 


versal style publicity, rapid transpor- 
tation and mobility of buyers and con 
sumers. 
Compare the slow change from 
hoop-skirt days to the relatively sud- 
den evolution of the short and tight 
fitting costumes now worn by women; 
remember that this change took place 
when the productive capacity of the 
industry was unbalanced by World 
War demands and the excesses of 
1919-20, and it is not difficult to un 
derstand why the effect was so unset 
tling. Something like this occurred 
when the muslin and knit underwear 
formerly worn by women was dis 
placed by silk or eliminated entirely 
within a period of about two years, 
whereas it took more than twenty 
years to kill the hoop skirt and its ac 
companying voluminous outer and un 
der garments. Men react to style 
changes more slowly than do women, 
but the latest switch from worsteds to 
carded woolens was accomplished in 
record-breaking time as compared 
with any previous similar style change. 


It may be well at this point to re- 
call that merchants controlled textile 
manufacturing in this and foreign 
countries when it was a household in- 
dustry, and for many years after it 
became established upon a factory sys- 
tem largely through their efforts. The 
gradual segregation and specialization 
of textile and mer- 
chandising, which was completed in 
this country during the Civil War and 
the panic of 
the financing 


manufacturing 


1873, was due more to 


and credit facilities af 
forded by commission merchants than 
to their in creating 
and products, and 


ability markets 
was due more in 
the case of manufacturers to increas- 
ing pressure upon the mills for pro- 
duction than 
creative or 


fabric 
ability. 
Since then, however, it is no reflec- 


to their lack of 
merchandising 


tion upon textile executives, and par- 
ticularly cotton mill executives, to 
state that as a result of disuse their 
merchandising ability has become dor- 
mant and their dependence upon com- 
mission merchants and brokers greater 
than ever before in the history of the 


£ this time the 


iCk Ol C imMadising Knowledge and 


contact caused mill executives lit 
tle concern because, excepting for 
brevet nari = 1 

iriet periods, demand has been equal 


O or 1n excess of supply. 
\bout 25 years ago, 


largely as a 
result of the low Wilson-Gorman 
tarift, production of domestic woolens 
and worsteds became in excess of the 
supply, and mill this 
branch of the industry were forced to 
aid in the 


executives in 

merchandising of their 
products, and subsequent over-expan 
sion of the industry stimulated this 
movement with the result that a major 
proportion ot 
sold 
the knit goods industry was responsi 
ble for a similar 
methods, and 


wool manufactures is 


now Overexpansion of 


direct 


selling 
was aided by the fact 
that most knitted products leave the 
mill in finished form for consumption. 
[here has been a parallel evolution in 
merchandising methods in the silk in- 
dustry, but until after the World War 
and the slump in business that fol- 
lowed the boom of 1919-20 the cotton 
industry felt only temporary need of 
greater merchandising ability in its 
mill executives and even now there is 
no well-defined trend toward 
selling. 


change in 


direct 


Unbalanced Status Chronic 


While in the light of experiences of 
recent years it is now realized that the 
productive capacity of the cotton, wool 
and knit goods industries was in ex- 
cess of normal demand prior to the 
World War, it was the abnormal char- 
acter of Government demand during 
the last two years of the World War, 
and the abnormal volume of demand 
from consumers during the boom 
period of 1919-20 that rendered 
chronic the unbalancing of production 
to demand in these industries. Briefly 
stated, this unbalancing was largely 
due to the throwing of all available 
machinery upon war goods and the in 
stallation of additional machinery to 
take care of regular trade; during the 
boom of 1919-20 there was further ex- 
pansion of 
since then, 
mental 


machine equipment, and 
this funda- 
contribut 


iught up 


because ot 
and 


ing causes, demand has not 


cause, variou 


‘apacity. 


Because overproduction or under 


consumption is more chronic in the 


cotton goods than in the 


other indus 


tries affected, it is possible that these 


cause ind effects mav be made to 


bolder relief if they are 


stand out in 


considered solely in relation to the 


cotton industry It requires no ex- 
tended analysis of production data to 
demonstrate 


of the 


that productive capacity 
cotton industry has increased 
more rapidly during the last 25 years 
than population. In 1899 there was a 
production of 4,523,395,616 square 
yards for 75,994,575 people, or 59.52 
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capita. In 1923 pro- 


,219,579 square yards 
population of approximately 


5.13 square yards per 





ercentage increase in 

82.7%, in population 
1.740% and in square yards per capita 
20.35% While these 


census hygures 


Lor 1923 prove con 
he industry's iachine 


is in excess of normal con 
iined that it 
that these fig- 


ilable no 


that 


cel is hgures reflected any 


and 
such 
production. 
5,943 
was 6,317 


tagveril Increase 11) 


1921 Was 60,703,83 
and in 191g 
had census fig- 
last 


and the fir 


square yards; 


vailable for the S1X 


onths ot SIX 
that 


pro 


IQI9Q 


mths of 1920 it is probable 


ey would have exceeded 1923 


luction, but owing to the arbitrary 


eriodicity of census reports we are 


ithout this information 

Index of Cotton Spinning 
It is that 
information 


another 
regarding the 
capacity of the 
industry that might have been utilized 
to check i but it 

is remi dormant 


true there 1s 
ource of 
comparative productive 
nereases or decre: ises, 


as prs ictically and 


cannot be considered an accurate 
check at its best It is to be found 
in the monthly report of the Census 


in the 
and the figures in ques- 


Bureau on activity cotton spin 


ning industry, 


tion are those for active spindle hours 
ind averages per spindle in place by 
tates. Unfortunately these figures are 
iwailable only since September, 1921 


they report spindles as 


‘rated at any 


active il 


they are ope time during 


the month, and do not take cognizance 
of short time and over-time operation ; 
furthermore, they do not take account 
ot the fact that a very large percentage 
<o-called “spindles in place” are per- 
inently inactive, the number being 

) sibly great as 5,000,000 spin- 
dles Nevertheless, when total active 
onthly spindle hours jump suddenly 
from an average of not over 8,000,- 
000,000 to ovel 9,500,000,000, as Was 


»in March, 1923, it might have 
ted to doubts among 
ind manufacturers as to the 


been expec raise 
merchants 
ability of consumers to absorb so large 
production 

who follow 


The mayjoritv of those 


activity reports at all 
place chief 


ictive 


ire accustomed to reliance 


rceentage of spindles 


to spindles in place he increase of 


spindles in place since 191g to the 
resent total of a little under 39,000, 
00 has been less than $,000,000 and 
is ré ( nimportant; on the other 
iand, there has been an ctual de 
creast ctive cotton spindles during 
t S eriod, the average decrease 
being about 2,000,000 This is the 
) t te that there are 


otton spindles 





permanently inactive. 
It s ehensible at first 
s uld have been such 
crease ctive spindle hours 
since 192I when there has been an 


actual decrease in active spindles, but 
the riddle is solved when we remem- 
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ber that the normal operating hours 
of something more than 50% of south- 


ern spindleage is a_night-and-day 
schedule. For instance, in March, 
1923, when total active spindle hours 


for the country exceeded 9,500,000,- 
000, mills in the cotton growing States 
showed 5, spindle 
hours, while New England mills had a 
total of only yet New 
England that had 18.- 
053,716 spindles reported active and 
the South 16,310,360 spindles active 
The disparity 
hours North 
phasized by 
November, 
tions 


117,000,000 active 
3,037,000,000, 


mills in year 


between operating 
and South is further em- 
for last 
both sec 


sub-normally, at 


figures 
mills in 
‘rating 


census 
when 


were ope 


“Sell the goods and I will get the mills!” 
barelled statement of a mill executive to his selling agent 
conveys a fairly accurate picture of conditions in the cotton 


and wool industry. 
Until the slump of 1920, 


can fix his own salary. 


recurrence, 


This and the indication of the trend of textile merchandis- 
ing are the purposes of this series of articles. If they do not 
disclose changes in merchandising of a revolutionary char- 
do not exist, 
“up its sleeve.” 

They do, however, disclose the significant fact that mill 
executives, selling agents and middlemen are discovering an 
interdependence in their functions that is encouraging co- 
operative sales effort that must prove of mutual advantage. 

Incidentally the articles prove that it is excessive spindle 
hours and loom hours from which the cotton industry is 
suffering and not merely too many spindles and looms. 
other words, if all of the spindles and looms were located in 
Massachusetts, or operated under the legal restrictions of that 
State, production would be insufficient to fill normal demand. 

Styles will change eventually and absorb more textiles; 
abuse of installment buying and of hand-to-mouth buying 
will effect a partial cure of these maladies, but overproduction 
and underconsumption will continue permanently. or inter- 
mittently just as long as the trade lacks approximate statistics 
of production and sales of its most important lines. 


acter it is because they 
is keeping them 


mills in the cotton States 
26 hours per working day 


which time 


averaged II 


per spindle in place, whereas New 
England mills averaged only 5.87 
hours per day per spindle in place. 
Figured on the basis of active spin- 


almost 
Remembering that tl 


dles the disparity is as great. 

1e trend of the 
industry has been southward for many 
vears, that much northern machinery 
transferred bodily to the 
South and more has been rendered idle 


bv sout! 


has been 


fur- 
the potential productive ca- 


spil 


lern competition, we see, 


+ +} + 
eT, tial 


pacity of idles and looms operated 


in the South averages at least 50% to 
: greater than that of those in the 
North, provided operating efficiency 
is approximately equal, which is the 
case. The cotton industry, therefore, 
is not suffering so much from excess 


mills were built without much 
thought about finding a market for the product. 
chandising is the first consideration, and the textile Burbank 
who can make two orders grow where only one grew before 


Demand and supply are not balanced, yet the trade is so 
busy with efforts to sell more goods, and thus restore a normal 
and profitable balance, that it has no time to attempt an 
analysis of basic and contributory causes of the present unsat- 
isfactory business situation and a study of methods for their 
elimination, their prevention or the signaling of signs of their 


capacity in spindles and looms as it is 
from overtime operation of its equip- 
ment. It is medium and coarse count 
staple goods that are chiefly affected, 
these being the principal production 
of southern mills, but it must be re- 
membered that a large amount of 
northern machinery whose market has 
been displaced by southern competi- 
tion is constantly seeking outlets for 
its goods at cost, and this in turn 
tends to hold down prices of southern 
products of similar character. 

Statistics That are Needed 

It must be apparent to anyone who 
has made a close study of this situa- 


tion that the present excessive capac- 


That double- 


Now mer- 


or because the trade 


In 


ity and unbalanced condition of the in- 
dustry could have been avoided if 
had been available to manufac- 
and merchants accurate statis- 
tics of production and consumption by 
different important of prod- 
ucts. Probably the temporary unbal- 
ancing of equipment and production 
due to wartime demands and to the 
boom of ‘1919-20 could not have been 
avoided, but if there had been avail- 
able to the industry statistics showing 
tly 


there 


turers 


classes 


exac where production was being 
dangerously duplicated and competi- 
tion was becoming excessive it would 
not have been possible for the indus- 
try to have drifted into its present un- 
balanced position. 

In view of the very marked increase 
in normal and potential productive 
capacity of the southern branch of 
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the industry within the last Io y¢ 
it is encouraging to know that 
most lines of coarse count goods, 
production of which is largely in 
South, demand and supply are t 
more evenly balanced and prices 
ter stabilized than on most med 
count gray and colored goods 
which competition between nort! 
and southern mills remains kee 
Unfortunately there is no certainty 
permanence in the improved statu 
coarse goods, for it is well underst 
that it is largely due to enforced 
tailment of southern production by 
summer’s drouth and power short 
It emphasizes the possibilities and 1 
of some effective control of pro: 
tion that has such a wide range ° 
tween that of a normal day run ond M 
a maximum night and day sche 
Merchandising that can keep marke's 
stabilized with such a variable pro: 
tion and without exact product > 
and consumption statistics must be 4 
marvelous in its wisdom and efficier 


Narrow Influence of Style 


These coarse count products dom 
nated by southern mills include m: 
running into large annual yardage 
that are the development of the last 
25 years, tire cords and fabric, and i 
coating cloths for artificial leather be 
ing examples. These and most of thie 


other coarse cloths, together with g 
household cottons, such as_ towels, h 
sheetings and blankets, are not used | 
for wearing apparel and are not 


tected by style or fashion. If we 

clude in this list all other staple « 

ton goods, whether or not used 

wearing apparel, that are unresponsive 

to style we find that it covers nearly 
two-thirds of total annual production 

in square yards or pounds; the figure 

based upon 1921 production is 64 

Che 36% of production whose charac 

ter and demand are directly under the l. 
influence of fashion is that in whi 

northern mills dominate the market 

It is this comparatively limited pa 

of the industry that has felt the re- 

strictive effect of silk competition and 

of a decree of fashion that has made 
muslin underwear taboo for women 
and has reduced length and fullness ot 
dresses to a minimum. 


It is this part of the market that has 
suffered severely from record-break 
ing imports of English fabrics as t! 


result of an inadequately protective 
tariff. It has also suffered as seriously 
from hand-to-mouth buying as has 


the coarse goods end. And mediu 
count style of the gingham 
order have been affected by all of these 
factors, and also by excess product 
capacity due to southern expansi 
In view of these facts it is not surpri 
ing that manufacturers of style good 
should be showing keener interest 
merchandising of their product tl 
ever before, or that they should be 
voting keener attention to design 
to improving quaiity of product 


goods 


reducing cost 


Marder hit by far than 
class of textile manufacturers have C 
been the old New England Mills whi ‘ 
for 50 to 75 years had dominated t! t 
market on medium and coarse cou! 


any ot 





omen 


ass OL 
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st ples. Attempts to give these mills 
4 ew lease of life varies from moving 
south wholly or in part to re-equipping 
the production and merchandising 
finer counts or specialties. The 
successful reorganization of these 
s that have the necessary financial 
surces depends almost wholly upon 
development of goods for which 
market and upon their 
ient marketing. It is the exact 
ithesis of the policy preserved in 
good old days when demand ex- 
led production and when mills were 
first and markets located later. 
lack of mills and ma- 
nery today such as they are. The 
xan of the successful manufacturer 
is—sell the goods and I will get the 


\filla ? 
Mills! 


e 18 a 


re is no 


stvle and Buying Policies Change 


lhe only certainty regarding style 
s that it will change. When luster 
fects and silks have been the vogue 
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several Seasons it is reasonably cer- 
tain that fashion will demand some- 
thing different. When women’s 
dresses have reached the extreme of 
shortness and = scantiness the next 
style change must be to sométhing 
and fuller. When hand-to- 
mouth buying begins to restrict re- 
tail turnover, 


longer 


and supply is_ less 
than demand, a change in buying pol- 
icy will begin, and anticipatory buy- 
ing will be further encouraged if raw 
material and fabric prices are 


and stable as at present. 


y 
as low 


The Line of Least Resistance 


Just as long, however, as produc- 
tive capacity’ of somte parts of the in 
dustry exceeds demand, and just as 
long as the price and style outlook 
are uncertain, just so long will hand 
to-mouth buying be 
Hand-to-mouth buying 
eventually hand-to-mouth 
unless the 


encouraged. 
must 
production 
manufacturer is 


force 


able to 


pass along to the consumer the cost 

and involved in 
stocking up in anticipation of a de- 
mand that may not absorb the goods 
produced. 


cause ior or 


of financing risk 


Just as long as there 1s 


existence of buver-re 
sistance the 
must be the 
manufacturer, 
agent, 


merchandising 
chief concern of the 
and of the selling 

cutter and jobber 

Being a problem common to all it 1s 
initial 
should 


ative effort of existing merchandis 


function 


converter, 


logical that efforts toward its 


solution be through co-oper- 


ing agencies That is the line ot 
resistance and that 1s the chiet 
effort. 
verters and jobbers are alive 
fact that failure to capitalize tis 


golden opportunity will be fatal, 


least 


line of present Certain con 


to the 


and 


they are showing a_ willingness to 
share the burdens that hand-to-mouth 


buying or retail buyer-resistance have 
been imposing 


Vhis 


upon manufacturers 


co-operative movement, com 
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bined with national and trade pub- 
licity and various selling aids, con- 
stitute the present main trend of mer- 
chandising ettort 

Assuming the continuance of buver 
resistance, and failing substantial aid 
from distributors in overcoming it, 
trend of 


must be of a 


the future merchandising 


stop-gap nature, in 
volving the elimination of 


distribution 1 


inethcient 
industry al 


notable 


textile 
ready has several 
ot this ch 


and retailers who have assumed con- 


examples 
iracter: of jobbers, cutters 


trol of production for part of thet 


needs, and of manufacturers who 
have assumed control of distribution 
to retailers or to consumers Phis 
may be eventually “the way out,” 
but as long as merchandising and 
manufacturing are such distinct and 
complicated functions, requiring such 
different human qualities and tratn- 


ing for their successtul 


that 


Management, 


Way will be a long one 


Causes of Wool Fabric Merchandising Evils 


GOOD deal has been said and 
written about the ills from 
which the wool manufactur- 
ing and fabric distributing 
industry is suffering and the sug- 
gested remedies for these conditions 
have been numerous and_ varied. 
There is no question but that abuses 
n the sale of woolens and worsteds 
xist. In the distributing end the 
inctity of the contract is con- 
spicuous by its absence, while piracy, 
mwarranted competition, granting of 
innecessarily favorable terms, return 
{ merchandise and other uneconomic 
elements all go to make up a difficult 
vision of the textile industry. 
Always in a declining selling mar- 
ket practices which are not in accord- 
nee with correct commercial ethics 
» over-emphasized, but in more nor- 
mal times these practices are auto- 
atically eliminated. Abuses which 
today are regarded as especially 
lagrant but judging from past experi- 
ences it will be surprising how com- 
etely these ills will disappear when 
he market turns in favor of the sel- 
er and free business is experienced. 


av yct 


Competition Keen During 1925 


(he year 1925 has not been an easy 
ne for manufacturers or their selling 
The radical fluctuations in 
raw material have at times given the 

pe that business would be profitable 

{ free. This hope has almost al- 

been dashed by a turn in prices 

is proved unfavorable to manu- 

ing profits and has produced a 

s of competition that has tried 

uls of selling agents to an ex- 

it makes them skeptical of any 

nent betterment of the situation. 

I] untoward conditions 

must be included the fact that 
dustry has only just recovered 

the inflated conditions of war 
This fact is exemplified in 
ction with manufacturing plants. 
The exigencies of war demand and 


+h 


the lifficulties of securing materials 


rent 
sc >. 


these 
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Developments in Primary Markets Result of New Methods 





in Cutting-Up Trades 


Details of Change from Commission- 


House Plan to That of Selling Direct—Possibilities of Cater- 
ing to New-Style Clothing Houses Aided by Changed Trend 
in Fabrice Demand—Varying Views on Possibilities of Mill 


Combinations 


owing to 
service, 


disrupted 
embargoes, 


transportation 
etc., brought 
about a species of buying on the part 
of manufacturers which eventuated 
in abnormal supplies of almost every 
commodity that enters into the pro- 
duction of merchandise, as well as 
increased manufacturing capacity and 
surplus stocks of manufactured goods. 
It has taken a long time to recover 
from this abnormality. Manufac- 
turers have been slow to appreciate 
the necessity of getting back to a 
plane of conservative operations and 
of economical direction of their en- 
terprises. The point has been reached, 
however, in a great majority of in 
stances where plants in the 
manufacturing industry are being 
conducted on a safe and sane basis, 
inflation has been eliminated and it 
is realized through bitter experience 
that profits incident to the unusual 
war conditions are no longer possible 
and probably will never again be wit- 
nessed, at least in this generation. 
Economies have been practised, and 
are being practised today, to an extent 
which justifies the statement that the 
woolen industry is running on a 
basis of conservatism developed to a 
high degree. 


1 
Wool 


Selling Expenses Curtailed 


A similar revolution has taken 
place in the selling end. It is coming 
to be realized more and more that the 
expense of selling men’s wear and 
women’s wear fabrics is something 
that has to be reckoned with, but it 


is also appreciated that much can be 
done to curtail this 
reasonable bounds. 


expense within 
There was a time 
I5 or 20 years ago when manufac 
turers felt 


that if they could get out 
of the hands of the commission house 
and sell their own goods they 
with a 


would 
do away 


very unwarranted 
charge in the distribution of their 
product. This resulted in the estab- 


lishment of departments, many of 
which had lines from the same mill 
and competed against each other and 
also in instances against the manu- 
facturer himself, who gained the mis- 
taken notion that he 


the trade at the 


could 
mill and eliminate 
the commission he was paying to vari- 
ous departments in the selling market. 
This went so far in one instance as 
to result in the appointment of 18 
separate selling agents for one mill 
and the retention on the part of the 
manufacturer of a set of samples for 
himself, from which, 


also sell 


according to his 
own testimony, he sold about 60% of 
his product. It soon became apparent 
that this system was both uneconomic 
and unprofitable. The 
shrewd enougt 


buyer was 
to appreciate that he 
could jump on a train, go to the mill 
and obtain prices from the manufac 
turer that he could not begin to get 
from the various departments in New 
York that 
mill’s product. 


were representing this 
The one thing that 
was not realized was that the manu- 
facturer was not making any more 


profit by selling direct to the buyer 


than was the 


when his whole 
product was sold through 


sion 


case 
a commis- 
house, for in order to make a 
sale he had to give to the buyer all 
the commission which he formerly 
paid the commission house and _ fre- 
quently something more. 


Are Combinations Possible 
Are ( | I P bl 


lhe lack of economic stability and 
the lack as well of profit to the manu 
facturer eventually became appreci- 
ated with the result that important 
factors in the trade sought in com- 
bination a remedy for the evils which 
this method of 
was the prim 
members of the trade 
now see it, of the inception of the 
Woolen Co. 
asked whether the increas- 
ing competition and inability to right 
all the evils that exist in the selling 
markets are again to form the basis 
of negotiations 


had been developed in 
merchandising. This 


aTV Cause, aS 


\merican he question 


is. been 


for another combina- 


tion or combination 


of plants in the 
wool manufacturing industry. 
whose experience has 
time preceding the establishment of 
the American Woolen Co. feel that 
such a move would not be successful. 


l hose 


included the 


They base this belief largely upon the 
premise that the financial end of such 
an enterprise would be 
with disfavor by 
In spite of the 


looked upon 
banking interests. 


tendency toward 


amalgamations and combinations in 
the industrial field, it is pointed out 
that textiles have received a_ black 


eye with the investing public and that 
it would be almost impossible to float 
a sizable issue, especially in the 
Bankers would not 
touch it because they know the 


1 1 
woolen industry 


tem- 


per of their customers and so the 
ition regarded as one which 

id be thrown into the discard. 
Dillon, Read & Co. may. be able to 


sell securities in the automobile and 
cash register field, reaping an enorm- 


ous profit for themselves and distri- 
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buting large issues without difhculty, 
it when it comes to textiles, particu 
woolen, there is a most decided 





at this or any other banking 
e ld not repe their success 
{ erience n 1 not 
1 ¢ de te the 
t the n 
© P peri Ul “a 
a ont walus 
vase \ trong « 
tha epre tio1 ti 
t ere ( ( Ci 
111 Tile 
Such combinations if projected 
ild not 1n all probabilitv be of the 
ype of present amalgamation 
er¢ e iose who do not believe 
such a possibility who on the othe 
ind entertain the opinion that there 
iy be changes in present com 
T with the idea of establishing 
re centralized 


units. Whatever 
iy be the result of such belief, there 


10 doubt that the tl 


hought Ot 


inges is occupying a good many 
nds and developments will be fol 


wed with considerable interest. 


Changes in Buying Trade 
Change 


+ 


the woolen 


in merchandising practice 
and worsted sellin 
markets ive been the result for the 


most part of changes in buying at 


of clothing manufacture, as far 


men’s wear is concerned \ steady 
evolution has been taking place in 

cutting-up trade. It 
on slowly and without any blare ot 
trumpets but steady progress has 
made by that a years 
ago were negligible factors in the 
business, but who through progressive 
ideas have reached a point where they 
are large consumers of merchandise 
and are offering competition to the 
old line houses that is being seriously 
felt. No one believes that advertised 
brands of clothing are to go by the 
board and that all the effort and study 
which have been put upon this propo- 
sition are to go for naught. Never 
theless it is realized competition is 
0 forcible that changes will have to 
be made in order to meet the prices 
of what were formerly small institu- 


tions, 


has been going 
been 


concerns lew 


but which have grown steadily 
through up-to-date business methods 
until they are merchandise 
in the shape of clothing of such in 


otfering 


trinsic value that the large overhead 


under which the well-known clothing 


mat ufacture1 S operate must be cut 


down or they will not be able to con- 


tinue. How this will be done and 


ww soon willing to 


no one is 
definitely, but the suggestion 


I 


prophesy 
y be a pertinent one inasmuch as 


1ade by an authority in the trade 


t 


who has studied distributing methods 
ery carefully that combinations are 

ely to be witnessed in the clothing 
eld f not in the wool manuf icturing 


and that the combined pur- 
considerable 
apening the [ 


cost ot 


aomge busi es 


New Methods of Selling Clothing 

With reference to the new methods 
of conducting the clothing business. 
in accordance 
turers have 


with which 
had_ to 


manu fac- 
change their 
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methods of merchandising materially, 
it may be stated that there are prac- 
tically five classes of the 
clothing trade who are competing suc- 


cutters in 


cessfully with old line houses and who 
the 


througn 


development of new 

methods of merchandising have at- 

une to very respecta le size The 
rt nerchandise consul ied 

e variou classes, it is stated, is 

urprising when the beginnings 

i ese concerns are taken into ac- 

count One such class of operator is 

the clothier who sells direct to the 

consumer. He has a large staff of 

salesmen who ring door bells and 

offer the clothing to the ultimate 

user. Another class is the manufac- 


turing clothier selling the retailer o1 
unbranded goods, having stock always 
on hand and giving service which it 
is often impossible for the old line 


clothier to render. Another variation 


is the manufacturing clothier who 
sells the retail trade and specialize 
on one or two numbers. The price 


is usually the same year in and yeat 
out and sacrifice sales 
ind no slaughtering of the merchan- 
dise. This that 
quotations will not be changed and the 
buyer is always confident he can get 
spot delivery of a specified type as he 
wants it. Still 
tributor is the clothier who operates 
through a 
Here 


there are no 


enables a guarantee 


another class of dis- 
chain stores. 
the plan is usually to 
specialize on a one-price suit, while a 
still further variation is the chain 
store proposition carried a little fur- 
ther and selling two or three types 
of merchandise in 40 to 50 styles. 


group. of 


also 


While nearly all of these distribu- 
tors have been successful, there are 
instances where individual chain 
stores have not accomplished the re- 
sults expected. This, however, does 
not militate against the feasibility of 
the idea but is only an indication that 
it is not always possible to find dis- 
trict managers who are capable of 
making an enterprise the success it 
ought to be. There is also the ques- 
tion whether the restriction of mer- 
chandise made necessary by the price 
limits which these buyers will pay is 
a factor which will prevent an un- 
limited expansion of this class of 
trade. However, it is admitted that 
within the limits of buying to which 
such clothiers are confined they are 
able to offer merchandise to the re- 
tailer at figures that the old line 
houses are unable to meet, no matter 
how cheaply they 


may buy in the 


primary market. 


Effect on Primary Market 


This specialization in distribution 


has brought about the necessity of 


certain the sale of 


merchandise, especially in the case of 


changes in 


those concerns who are looking for 
volume of production. 
have 


Selling agents 
found it desirable to work with 
this class of trade in order to develop 
fabrics on which they can 

which in the form of suits 
offered at a price. They have dis- 
covered such effort has been produc- 


run and 
can be 


tive of increased business on a less 
number of styles than is necessary 


with the old style clothing trade. The 
tendency of demand during the last 
few months has also helped in this 
direction. For a year or more the 
trend has been toward greater plain- 
ness in weave and pattern. Of course 
there are exceptions to this in over 
coatings, but as far as suits are con- 


1 +he } 1) 
cerned ie ycen 


fancy element has 
overed by variations 1n color and thi 
ground weave has been of a stapl 
Checks and plaids have been 


disfavor. 


character. 


much in 


very And now 
it appears as though the high colors 
were passing and that the demand for 
blue worsteds of the cheviot order 


was preliminary to a general request 
for sober and staple shades. This all 
plays into the the clothier 
who can offer a one-price suit and 
sell in large volun ; 
the ! 
cognized the possibilities of 
and have 
reaped the benefit. One selling agent 
is authority f statement that 
coming year to 
who make special- 
of clothing, on 
staples, will be 
entire business of 
the entire trade three or 
four years ago. And this is f 
the largest houses in 


; ; 
hands of 


Those among 






selling fraternity who have r« 
this busi- 
ness have catered to it 
tor the 
his sales during the 
one concern alone, 
ties of a specific type 
staples and sem 
ereater than th« 
his house to 
one Ol 


the market. 
Liquidation of Stocks 


Perhaps it should have been stated 
at the outset of this article that the 
outstanding feature in the distribution 
of woolens and worsteds was the 
change brought about by the buyer 
himself with regard to anticipation of 
his demands. It is estimated the 
clothier today is buying at least four 
months nearer to the time of actual 
consumption of his clothing than was 
the case three or four years ago. This 
means that practically one-third of 
the merchandise and materials in the 
mill and in the buyer’s hands has 
been liquidated and by so much the 
market is in a healthier economic con- 
dition. The manufacturer today who 
can operate his mill and keep his 
trade inquiring for merchandise be- 
cause he is not in a position to ship 
goods as fast as his customers 
want them is in a most enviable 
position. And there are certain very 
important plants that are just in 
this shape at the present time. To 
be sure, as long as there is a 
surplus of machinery there will al- 
ways be manufacturers hungry for 
But the 
buyers come into the market 
that the goods they want art 
be had except as.they are 
works are 


business. instances where 
i 
and find 
not to 
into 
eTrowing An 
of this the demand 
for blue worsted cheviots early in the 


consta 


illustration was 


fall. “hese goods were bought in 
large quantities when the season 


opened and just as promptly cancelled 
when the buyer became fearful that 
he would not sell the merchandise he 
had contracted for. The fad of the 
double breasted suit. originating in 
college circles, spread so rapidly that 
the buyer was caught unawares and 
the ensuing demand was_ supplied 
with great difficulty, while it was at 
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its height, because manufacturers ha 
not made up stocks as a result of t 
cancellations received on origir 
orders. Those who have opera: 
their plants with the determinat 
always to be behind the trade in 
request for merchandise are als 
to go back to tl 
plan of accumulating stocks 
ntual sale. 


termined never 


Op Ol eve 
lwo ‘Types of Merchandisin 


mills today 
the woolen industry falls practi 
into two 3 


of a method by which the manu 


Merchandising of 


classes. Ch one cor 
turer having sufficient capital t 
his own financing 
either his 


employs a 
own organiza 
or an established firm, to whom 
pays a rate of commission base 
the service rendered. The old rat 
7 and 8 percent has largely p 
into history. Selling agencies t 
are taking accounts on which the 
not have to do any financing and 
furnishing the salesmen to distri 
the product of the mill at as low 


agency, 


figure as 2 or 3 percent. The ot 
type of merchandising consists 


using a concern which will atten 
the financial end of the busi 
Here is where the factor comes in ¢ 
selling of the merchandise may 
may not be connected therewith. 
There are very few old line commis- 
sion houses left, in fact, practically 
none of the type that was in existence 
before the formation of the American 
Woolen Co. Many agencies own 
control interests in mills which they 
represent and in addition sell for 
other manufacturers, charging, as 
stated above, either merely for selling 
or for selling and financing. What 
the future will witness in merchan- 
dising changes it is difficult to 
prophesy, but it would seem natural 
that as manufacturers increase their 
ability to finance their enterprises the 
plan of selling which is most pre- 
valent today, namely through the 
manufacturer’s own organization or 
through a selling house that has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
finances of the plant is likely to in- 
crease. 


Hope for Future 


There are many features in present 
day merchandising of woolens 
worsteds which are discouragin 
members of the trade. They sec 
evils and iniquities that 
into the business and are trequi 
very about their cor 
tion. Those are 
themselves and take 
view of the 


have 


pessimistic 


1 


who truthfu 
a dispass! 
situation believe 
crying necessity of the industry t 
in the selling markets is the dev 
ment of the power to 
other words, too frequently and in ' 
many instances is the selling 
too supine in his treatment o 
buyer. He recognizes he has 

edy in his own hands for the c 
tion of many of the evils that 
but has not the courage of his 
victions or is too afraid of loss 
the business in competition that 's 
increasingly keen to assert him 


Say no 


‘ 


“a oh 
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wh n he is pressed to grant conces- 











" codes of ethics or of practices can distribution remains to be seen, but made in this direction if the wl 
th si which are not in accordance _ stiffen the backbone of the seller to whether it is done through association scheme of distribution is to be « 
wi) good business or ethical proced- the degree that is necessary in order effort or through individual initiative duct: ¢ like a satis 
ur Whether associations through to elevate the plane of merchandise the fact remains that progress must _ basis. 
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s Women’s Wear Following or Leading Fashion: 
reN HI _problem of sales methods By William B. Dall time for the achievement of a defi 
handling woolens and wor- te success by a mill in true propor 
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ever, involved in the vortex of tional Publicity and Recognition as Style Authority—Bring What Mills Have Actually Done 
changing fashion. In days gone by Jgentity of Mill Before Consumer—Endeavor to Meet Che steps which have actually 
when a storm serge was as staple : : been taken by several of the more 
as a loaf ot bread, the producer Demands for Quick Delivery important manufacturers tor in 
m ly had to meet the accepted J = creasing their sales may be the basis 
pt level and his goods would Ject to pronounced ups | and downs course there is a certain amount of for helping other mills to improve 
move, season in and season out. Of Probably due to that mill’s inability musrepresentation, unintentional and their work along this lin Che 
course, there were dull times, but ‘© build up an established clientele otherwise in the retail garment field,  oreat variety oi their plans indicates 
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was just as salable as it was before. the vast majority of cases has less product of a high grade mill which pusiness in women’s wear fabrics. 
In the last ten years this simple identity in the mind of the ultimate has_ broken through the crust and One prominent mill has been carry 
situation has become highly compli- consumer, than has the individual made a name tor itself among con ing on an advertising campaign start 
cated by the fading out of staple ranchman who raises the sheep, in re This is a detail to be taken ing in the fall of 1924 with five page 
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other series of fancies with such amaz- ™akers also remain anonymous. Gar- eral. gain the cooperation of prominent 
n and ing rapidity that the kaleidoscope of ™ent houses are thus in & postion Educational Publicity retail establishments. In the fall of 
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with. confidence so that he now limits him- ; ‘a 3 Paes - methods of selline women’s wear P@PCtS s0ms to the cutting-up trade 
nmis- self to cautious hand-to-mouth oper- US!78> without affecting consumer a Pe ' ,.. Which was coordinated with the con- 
we trade in any way. fabrics concerns educational publi ne rat 
lly ations. ne me ity. This is most frequently di sumer acivertiaiag This mill also 
8 in Rapidity of Style Change lo oe Mill Identity rected toward the mill's customer — jpeg ae ae 
| One of the aims toward which and prospects, but it is often ex 5 
wn Of Before style changes had been modern merchandising efforts in the panded into the retail and consume: Another manufacturer has estab- 
1 they speeded up to the present headlong eeidinaeile Aebinic Reld ase pleat ke. elds: It had been the experien lished a special department in charge 
1 tor rate, there was fairly orderly prog- the carrying of fabric identification of some mills for example, that gat of an acknowledged expert on 
cling come = Samer inspiration ee through ‘to the consumer. The ad- ment makers were more m) stified res — per a i woes = 
es me im faris im one season, Dems vantages are obvious in that the than enthused by some of the ori Sere SS ee ae ee Poe ee 
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. their rere = a ies = ne age a — particular mill’s products. The tact could not cat the inspiration for ace acta ae sagen ae ea oe ; 
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t pre- nf lade ice ae ae a interest in fabrics one is beagsaas Sener Sen a ee ee oe oa : a ic nil formerly named 
a die ree ee dete Poy sources naturally develops demand peers 1 to be an advisory bureau SF i acs fo, ee ‘ieatada 
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5 si, Nini rR LTed@s Mil- definite niche for his goods in the  pretatior his policy results in t ’ rere a 
ipon the heels of Paris §eld of distribution which will prob- issuance o msiderable printed 1 been withh mer nnouncement 
ee Wii wert He Son ably mean not only gra lually it ter and a number of handsom eae tl aS ae : . a es ” a 
ae da stride or two ahead of that creasing business, but better still lets both with and. without bh name a 
P a orld st center stabilized business not subject to tl samples 
a e gedy often results where this on and off seasons o 1 ut 
mee ned tempo is not recognized. lines which rmen ial \ 
re it ll the experience leave in the lurcl hout 
i VO! 1 mservative§ taste being the wiser exce pt the mill a ‘ atior N11] ‘ ; sete oe ; ae 
ae n abro last spring, pur- who may be starving for orders \t 
ae le dress from an For the most part publicity t 
ATI | expensiy iodiste ultim consumer has been utilized uch i returne r 
: iranc that this color up to the present tim ynlv claims A e i 
; worn in exclusive mort expensive — ¢ exclucive ne lity ] ) hrir ' . + Y 7 ' rvals 
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dir ae ryone upon the streets wear- her of her monev’s. wortl Ro 4 waived ‘with onill’s. 2 baa State i foment 2 
, . nsy purple and the store win- j¢entification would be of less inter- plan, these abu re a great hin ed ga t nt 
2 full of garments of this shade est in the fabrics going into cheap lrance to progr Since it cannot the name ind trade: rk I the 
c - es frequently even lower than garments, since in the cheaper rang: always be assured that goods once iker of the cloth . | also 
ig ter llars there are a large number of many- sold will stay sold. As buyers and takes legal steps erever ¢ idence 
his ldition to the fluctuations of facturers turning out goods of about sellers for women’s wear meet in warrants against leale 
f | ¢ th ll-important element of style, the same quality, and the consumer conti rence and clear up some of the represent and infringe the company’s 
that is th ll catering to the women’s wear would not be the loser if one of these ills of the trade, the way will be rights to its trade names. 


him: clf fel’ often finds its business sub- was substituted for another. Of opened as it has not heen for som Another mill which has a particu- 
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volume of goods to sell 





*h season has recently been trying 
to make it easier for its customers to 


operate ahead by stressing piece dyes 
on which it takes orders in the gray 
with specification as to color to come 
the has a clearer 


later when buyer 


Many Varieties of Trends in C 


l IS easy enough to point out 
nerchandising trends in the cotton 
goods industry. To place a finger 
on the trend, however, is some- 
thing else again 
Influences now at work in this mat 
ter of merchandising point in 
number of directions 


any 
Some of them 
seem to point in two directions at the 
The student or the prac- 
tical manufacturer looking for a sim- 
so called modern 
methods of distribution is quickly lost 
in a maze of conflicting ideas. 

thought in the industry itself 


ed as to where the 


same 


time. 


ple formula in the 


Rest 
1 by no means aggre 
busines 


Ss is going, in a merchandising 


Sense 


, and how it is going to get there. 
The outsider is frequently less than 
helpful, yet it is not without the 
bound ibility that outsiders - 

those not primarily associated with the 
industry — 


of pos 


will contribute some of the 
most valuable ideas on the subject 
Basic Tendencies 
Briefly summarized, the important 


tendencies affecting the distribution of 


++ 


cotton fabrics seem to be: 


the number of 
their gray 
j sents 


goods, with a possible extension of 


An increase in 


mills converting own 


the idea to include the manufacture 
of certain types of staple ready-to- 
wear by the fabric manufacturer. 

More appreciation of the value of 
brands, with trade mark identifica- 
tion maintained through distributing 
channels to the consumer. 

Growth in advertising, both trade 
ind consumer. 

Distribution of a larger per- 
centage of merchandise through the 
the the 
store and the cutter, and of 
the 


retailer, mail-order house, 


chain 


i smaller percentage through 


7 ’ 
wholesaler 

Combinations of manufacturing 
Ferro] 


Aitiis 


ling and distributing units, with 


the primary purpose of effecting 


merchandising economies and im 


manufacturing 


provement 


- 


econo 
improvements heir r of 
econdary importance. 

} Fo enecinlty mani 
m ot speciaitv manu 
the 


same 
designed to 


ment of 
lift 


1 run of its 


develoy 


f ++} 
lacture, with | 


selling points the 
product above the genera 
many more possibilities 
> included in such a list, 
e above are more than sufficient 


t start anv number of arguments 


ho should know what thev are 


talking 


about insist there is no such 
thing as a trend toward mills’ convert- 
ing their own grav goods, not to men- 
tion entering upon the manufacture of 
arments. Others equally in- 
ormed state positively that national 


advertising has been tried and found 


well 


f 
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view of the sorts of colors he will 
want for the season and the propor- 
tion of each in his total order. Names 
are being more generally used on 
fabrics in place of style numbers. 
The fabric and the garment trades 
although inseparably joined in the 


business of supplying clothing to the 
women of this country appear to 
have maintained a sharp line of cleav- 
age. No mills have successfully es- 
tablished garment making depart- 
ments nor has any garment maker 
taken over a mill. The exigencies of 


It has become a platitude to say that merchandising evolu- 


tion of enormous significance will take place in the cotton 


goods business during the next ten years. 


Generalizations 


on this subject beat upon the ears of manufacturers from 


all angles. 


Yet it is difficult to be specific, for the tenden- 


cies which now seem obvious point in any number of 


directions, and occasionally seem to point in two different 


directions at the same time. 
what appear 
the business. 
wanting so many times that it is 


ridiculous to talk of 


cotton goods advertising to the con- 


expansion of 


sumer. 

So there you are! 

It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss briefly what we are pleased to 
call the trends outlined No 
attempt will be made to prophesy, 
point with alarm or advise. 


above 


Fundamental Causes 

What has caused the rapid accession 
of interest in better distributing meth- 
ods? Why all the talk, a considerable 
amount of it loose talk, about mer- 
chandising ? Fundamentally responsi- 
ble is the great increase in productive 
capacity during and immediately fol- 
lowing the war. The industry is 
potentially overproduced; selling is 
more difficult ; better sales methods are 
naturally sought. 

Of hardly less importance is the 
enormous style swing toward novelties 
which has affected not only cotton 
goods, but also all other textile fabrics 
and clothing. Never have the con- 
sumers of the country been more in- 
terested in quality, novelty merchan- 
dise. Attractive novelties cannot be 
jammed through a mill and sold by the 
mile. A difficult re-vamping of selling 
ideas is going on 

Hand-to-mouth 
both 


buying has made 
manufacturing and merchan- 
dising more difficult; close buying, if 
hand-to-mouth buving, certainly 
Seems here to stay, under normal con- 
The introduction of rayon in 
way into the cotton 
business has been accompanied by a 
whole set of specialized problems, most 
of them manufacturing, some of them 
selling problems. Fast color guaran- 
tees, essentially a finishing proposi- 
tion, has come to be considered almost 
entirely a question for merchandising 
solution. 

To Convert or Not to Convert 

And so it would be possible to go 
on and on. The field of speculation 
on which we have started has al- 
most infinite possibilities. Ideas are 


not 


ditions 


a large goods 


This article outlines briefly 


to be fundamental drifts in the selling end of 


not yet consolidated or crystalized. 
The merchandising development of 


the business during the next ten 
years is still in the making. We 
have got beyond our swaddling 


clothes, but the best informed mer- 
chants in the business would not be 
foolhardy that so- 
and-so will be true ten years from 
now, or five or even two years from 
now. 


enough to say 


As an instance, consider the mat- 
ter of a mill’s converting its own 
gray goods. There are two sides to 


the question. Neither is entirely 
right. Examples apparently demon- 


strating the correctness of both are 
easily enough found. 


The converter will probably al- 
ways be with us. His contribution to 
merchandising has been large; it will 
not taper off into nothingness. But 
it is the firm conviction of extremely 
capable men who specialize on the 
selling end of the cotton goods busi- 
ness that the next ten years will wit- 
ness a material increase in the num- 
ber of mills converting their own 
gray goods. 

The question of carrying this con- 
process a still further and 
logical step is a horse of a different 
A large New England mill 
is Now experimenting with the manu- 
facture of men’s shirts from its own 
fabrics. Other experiments along 
the same general line have not been 
especially successful in the 


verting 


color. 


past. 


Practical whom = selling 


problems 


men to 
are the salt of life Say that 
the two types of business—merchan- 
dising fabrics and merchandising 
garments entirely different 
that no one organization or combina- 
tion of organizations can handle them 
both successfully. And, they 

the type of brains which it takes to 
merchandise garments of whatever 
kind cannot be bought. It insists on 
running a business of its own. 


are so 


say, 


But the theorists and the econo- 
mists tell us that this combination 
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result in 
mill’s selling agent having an i: 


business sometimes 
est in one or more garment f 
but there is no evidence that th 
in line for expansion as a prime 


icy of selling agents. 


otton Goods 


of functions is an entirely | 
one, so it is put down here 
possibility. 


Branded Merchandise 


The question of brands and 
maintenance on fabrics until 
fabrics reach the consumer ar 
national advertising are c 
linked and may be considered as 
In this day and generation it 
possible to carry trade-mark id 
cation through all the chann¢ 
distribution and to the consi 
without national advertising. | 
been done without mill advertisi: 
a number of notable 
past, but the process is too slow 
the man considering 
selling ideas today. 

Hardly anyone will dispute th: 
vantages, for the manufacturer 
keeping his name on his _ pri 
building up a reputation and a 
ness which will be his, not th 
ber’s, the cutter’s, the retailer’s 
any other distributor’s. But 
difficulties of doing this often ap 
insurmountable. They are not! 
course, for they have been 
mounted, but in all too few 
The road is a hard one which 
be travelled against the 
or passive resistance of 
and file of distributors of 
class. 

Whole 
the subject of 
It is not 


cases 


who is 


the 

what 
] ‘ > are available 
libraries are availabl 
national 


good sense to dismiss 


subject with a citation of the failu 
the text 


that have been made in 
field. Mention might be made 
least a few successes. 

It is 
the textile advertising wrecks 
past have been principally caus 
insufficient advance consideratior 
the merchandising problem 
whole, and the fitting of na 
publicity into a sound merchand 
scheme. National advertising at 
i part, not a whole, answer 
treated as such. 


a conservative statement 


is a 
must be 

A wider 
of intelligent, 
advertising campaigns on the pa! 
important cotton goods mills s 
to be in the for the 


interest, in the possil 


constructive 


cards next 


years. 
An Old Friend—The Jobb: 
Accurate the su 
are not available, but there ca: 
no question about the fact 
smaller percentage of cotton 
is sold through jobbers today 
was the 


statistics on 


case ten years ago, oF 


five years ago. This is a diff 
and dangerous subject. Import 


commission houses and mills cont! 


advertisi1 


determin 


rec 
es 


* 


h 


Ww 


su 
in 


sc 





be 


o 
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pin their faith and their future on 
» jobber. 

The reasons for what seems to be 
the waning influence of the jobber 


- 


are numerous and complex. Inroads 
have been cut into his business by 


- 


ect selling to retailers, by depart- 
nt store group buying, by increased 
lume of the cutting-up trades, the 
iin stores and the mail order 
houses. The world do move—back- 
ward or forward, according to your 
viewpoint. 

[he economic indispensability of 
the jobber, or rather of the whole- 
saler’s function, is unassailable. The 
question is who is to perform this 
function in the future. Good stu- 
dents claim that the jobber must 
more and more confine his efforts 
to smaller, natural territories and to 
the smaller retailers in those terri- 
As long as the novelty vogue 
continues, and it promises to be with 
us for many years, it seems probable 
that the jobber will continue to lose 
prestige—and_ business. 

The Combination Idea 

Combinations are in the air. The 
combination idea has been applied 
successfully in many of the major 
industries of the country on a grand 
scale. In cotton goods manufactur- 
ing and distributing the ground has 


Silks Sold 


HE extraordinary popularity 

that silks have enjoyed for the 

last eighteen months has caused 

the average silk manufacturer 
to lose sight of the many problems he 
was wont to complain of in less af- 
fluent periods. The most serious dif- 
ficulty experienced for some time past 
has been to get the silk off the looms 
fast enough, speed up deliveries from 
the finishers and dyers, and to figure 
out plausible excuses for his custom- 
ers for not delivering goods on time. 
The biggest problem that engages the 
attention of the silk trade was there 
nevertheless—the bogey of price com- 
For some time past it has 
been obscured by steady increase in 


+ 


the consumption of silk goods but its 
workings have been just as sure as if 
the industry were engaged in one of 
its periodic orgies of price cutting. 
the 


-s3 


tories. 


petition. 


Imitting 


presence ot the 
sharply competitive element in the 
manufacture of silks, it is interesting 
to stop and analyze the why’s and the 


To en- 
courage price competition it is neces- 
Sary to have a great many mills all 
endeavoring to sell the same article, 
or practically the same article, to a 
limited market. That is precisely the 
Situation that exists in the silk trade 
today and has existed for a great 
many years. 


wherefore’s of this condition. 


“cope of Demand Restricted 
ough fashion is supposed to play 
an important part in determining the 
d of demand, actually the manu- 
facturing of silks has resolved itself 
ints the weaving of five or six staples. 
The number of prominent fabrics 
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not even been scratched. It seems 
altogether reasonable that the next 
few years will witness the successful 
completion of combinations in 
field. It will not be possible to form 
an organization comparable to the 
U. S. Steel Corp. overnight, but pro- 
gressive steps in that direction are 
not merely figments of the 
nation. 


this 


Wmagi- 


Arguments favoring combinations 
of manufacturing and selling units 
in the cotton goods business are built 


upon the demonstrated success of 
similar combinations in other fields. 
In another section of this issue is 


published an article by one of the 
most successful converters in the 
country, arguing for combinations of 
weaving plants, finishers and dis- 
tributors. It is an interesting fact 
that this gentleman intimates that 
such combinations should be domi- 
nated by the merchandising end, his 
conclusion being that in future the 
merchant, not the engineer, will 
most of the development work. 


Specialties 
It has been frequently declared o 
late that the big successes of the next 
few years in cotton goods will bx 
specialties. f 


turers 


Enterprising manufac- 


are on a still hunt for such 


specialt 


Ities, or for a means by which 
a specialty angle may be given to a 
product which is essentially a staple. 

The subject is a wide one which 
does not admit of much generaliza- 
tion, but it the mill 


which can set its product apart from 


is obvious that 


the general run of competitive prod 
ucts by means of a merchandising 
“kink” will possess a tremendous ad- 
vantage. Into this classification of 
specialties naturally fall special put 
ups and addition to 
distinctive which may be 
given to a product in manufacturing. 


Packaging is unquestionably wor- 


packaging, in 


properties 


thy of more attention than it has so 
far received from cotton goods mills 
The idea has been successfully ap 
plied, but in a limited way, to such 
merchandise as blankets, towels, bed 


I 


spreads, di ipers, etc. It sh yuld be 
capable of considerable further ex 
tension. 

“The Next Ten Years” 

The next ten years” is a phrase 
vhich en frequently used in 
this discussion To us uin, the 
next ten years will be an extremely 
interesting period from the stand 
point of merchandising development, 


for the student, if not always so for 


the mill treasurer lhe possibilities 


are enormous; 


roach to 


the avenues of 


secure 


ap- 
business, * sounder 
prohts are 


almost limitless. 


The character of the business has 


We h Eve 


passed through the era, 


changed, is changing. 


> 1 
parently 


many branches of the business, of 
grinding out large yardage at small 
but reasonably sure profits. The 
trade and the consumer are demand- 
ing new ideas, new fabrics, better 
quality, better desizn. More and 


iles stimuli 


1, . 
difterent s 


are needed. 
Close buying, if not hand-to-mouth 
buying is here to stay. It 
ground into the retailer too strongly 
to be routed 
market, and the 


has been 


out ever in a buyer’s 


1 1 
normal Market 18 a 


buyer’s market. Kt calls for new o1 
ditferent manufacturing and financ- 
ing methods; certainly for new and 
ditferent selling’ technique 

\ fair start has been mad by in 
dividual mills in meeting the new 
merchandising demands made upon 
them, but for the most par in 
dustry is still working in virgin ter 
ritory. New selling ideas which wil 
move goods over the counter con 
sistently, and keep looms running 


regularly, are at a premium. 


If you get one do not hesitate te 


hold out for $100,000, at a minimum 


Primarily as “Convenience” Goods 


By William E. Spafford 


Large Manufacturers Expend Little Effort to Bring Their 
Product Into Specialty Class—Situation Results in Sharp 
Price Competition and Substitution 


might be increased to a dozen by the 
inclusion of some less important con- 
structions. When one has mentioned 
crepe satin, crepe-de-chine, flat crepe, 
georgette, radium crepe, and the faille 
constructions, a considerable propor 
tion of the output of the looms of this 
country is accounted for. Adding to 
the list the silk broadcloths, taffeta, 
plain satin, charmeuse, and one or two 
lesser lights, and in all probability 
80% of the silk trade’s production is 
included. This 
for the more extreme novelties which 
is a fairly liberal estimate. 
Trade Names Unimportant 

These silks reach the 
either by way of the cutting up trade 
in the form of made-up garments o1 


1 


roughly 20% 


leaves 


consumer 


gi 
directly over the counter in one to 
ten yard cuts. In selling yard goods 
over the counter, it would seem pretty 
safe to assume that an infinitesimal 
fraction of the goods sold is bought 
by the customer on the basis of a 
trade-mark Instead the pu 
chaser buys, say three yards, of flat 
whatever the 
generic name of the. material is. In 
the case of made-up garments sold 
by the retail store, even a smaller per- 
centage is sold on the strength of the 
trade name of the material. The pur- 
chaser endeavors to gauge the quality 
of the material from her own experi- 
ence or the question does not occur 
at all. 


name. 


crepe or georgette or 


The answer to the price competition 
question would seem to lie in the fact 
that it is difficult if not impossible to 


1 


market silks strict Vv as spec ialty 
goods. Rather they have come with- 
in the designation of convenience 
coods and are sold as such. At the 
present time it is hard to conceive of 


any purchaser of silks going out of 
] + 


her way to insist upon so-and-so’s 


georgette. She goes in a store and 
asks for three and a half yards of 
georgette at about $1.25 a yard. If 
the store has it i1 he color wante 

the store has it in t ted 


and the price 


and quality are right, 
the sale is made. A trade name dos 
not enter into her calculations at all 
So it is with th 


at comprise su¢ 


e other staple crepe 
~} 


th 1a large proportion 
of the silks sold over the counter at 


the present time. 


Competition Engendered 
The result in the primary market 1 
as mentioned before, sharp price com 


arp | 
With 
‘ 


manufac- 
making a crepe satin which, of 


i 


petition 


1,000 silk 
turers 
course, varies with each manufacturer 
slightly as to construction and finish 
it is not difficult for the buyer to play 
one against another. The house offer- 
ing the best value at the lowest price 
will naturally get the business. Just 
so long as Mrs. Consumer goes into 
a store and asks for georgette, flat 
crepe, or whatever the material is, 
will this.condition exist 


Considering the vast number of 
trade names registered each year by 
silk manufacturers, it is all the more 
surprising that so little effort is made 
to acquaint the 


+ 


Liem 


ultimate buyer with 
National advertising, however, 
is an extremely expensive procedurt 
and must be 


itistactory 


persisted in to achieve 


results. The medium 


size houses 


find it beyond their means 
entirely and even the very largest find 
it a serious drain. During the wat 


years and immediately thereafter un- 
til the repeal of the excess profits tax, 
ms adver- 
At the time 1 


a number of the larger fir 


tised extensively. 


t was 
a question of building up good will 
and reputation or giving the money 


to the Govern: 


lent in tiv lor Or e@x- 
cess profit taxes It i significant that 
in more recent years this advertising 
has been curtailed or done away with 


altogether. 


Possibility of Specialty Goods 


Under present conditions silks will 
continue to be sold as convenience 
goods and as such will continue to 
expericnce sharp competition in the 
wholesale markets. Whether they will 
be merchandised in this man- 
ner 1s impo ible to sav. Many classes 
of goods that formerly were con- 
venience goods have risen to the spe- 
cialty class and the liking of the 


\merican consumer for trade-marked 


What deve lop- 


ment will eventually bring them with- 


goods is well known. 
in the specialty class cannot be fore- 
told at the unless by 
process of amalgamation a dominant 
concern arises that will find its re 
ample enough to develop a 
national market. 


present time 


sources 











Combinations: A Cotton Goods Solution? 


Consolidations of Manufacturers. Finishers and Converters Suggested as Major Development of the Next Few Yea 
To Follow Lines Proved Successful in Other Industries—Should Have One Directing Head, but 
a Measure of Independence Should Be Left to Each Branch of the Combination 


+ | t tton goods 

we , 
/ 

e busine 
t is on 

1<t ere 

thre t ive t 
s ‘ i No 
t ( ring fortl 
Phat great ang n manufacturing 
il n distribution are in the cards is 
a platituce mut as to the probable 
n é ese anges there is notl 

ink ke unanimity of opinion 

tar] generally agreed, how 





Charles Pinnell 
( t yandisi end 
ill she the 
‘ el yr tT pe 
+} f 


ters 
in the usines vnere 
style is pat unt, because in that 
field individuality counts heavilv and 
no one man or organization has a cot 
ner on new ideas But in the items 
of large yardage he thinks that fro 


(184) 


In lk cotton 

May we 

+] is 
lose Which 


such great success, in other major in 


recently 
tion 11 


development work 
eves 


one management 


bute a finished product direct to the 





in interview by Louis R. Keeffe with 
Charles Pinnell 
resident, Fred Butterfield & Co., Inc. 


The idea of combinations in the cotton goods business is 
not a new one, but the particular type ef combinations sug- 
gested in this article has not been advanced before. to our 
knowledge. Mr. Pinnell is not an academic theorizer but 
a sane and successful merchant who has devoted his whole 
business life to the cotton goods business. He is particularly 
well qualified to express the best thought of the merchandis- 
ing end of the business, and his ideas should be of particular 

interest to manufacturers at this time. 


present appearances the logical to come, and it appears to him quite 
course of events during the next few obvious that many advantages and 
years will bring about combinations economies would result from such 


tl tt business combinations. 
One Directing Head 
“! do not advance this idea of com- 


binations,” Mr. Pinnell, “as an 


goods which 


be compared, in a sense, with 
h have taken place, with 


Says 


dustries of the country. idea which is original with me, but it 

“The thought of combinations of seems to me to be such a logical thing 
mill units alone is a familiar one (wit- that we cannot possibly escape it. My 
ness the plans that have been pro- ideas are perhaps little different 
posed for Fall River) but it is not from those of other men who are giv- 
his kind of combination that I am ing the matter serious consideration. 


said M1 


lought is 


about,” Pinnell the kind of 


“My tl 


which the 


inking “The main purposes of 


a combina- combinations I have in mind will be 


merchant will do the the attempt to get as close to the con 
not the engineet 
Mr 


vill be composed of manufac 


sumer as possible, to eliminate wastes 
Pinnell be- in distribution 


bring 


These combinations, possible, to 


wherever 


fresh, new ideas in fabrics to 


urers, finishers and converters undet 


and they will distri 


the women of the country 


~heaply as possible fi 


as directly, 
as quickly and as « 


“To be successful and lasting thes« 





retail trade Progress along other combinations must perform an econo- 

ines will march along hand in hand mic service of reduction in costs to 

with the successful development of the consumer, either through lower 

combinations of this character, in his ost of manufacture or elimination 

pini but combination idea will of some of the wastes in distribution, 

ral v be e outstanding feature of nd still pay a fair return on capi 
idustr the ve ediate il 





Photograph taken in March, 1896, of Fred Butterfield & Co. store at 725 Broadway, 


New York, showing large space devoted to woolen goods. 
yard of woolens is converted. 
in the converting business? 


Today not one 
What changes will the next 30 vears bring 


“T see no reason why combi G 


of this kind are 


not thoroughly 


ticable There would be a treme t 
amount of detail in connectior 
the organization work, but 


is a secondary consideration. 

“The organization, to be real 
cessful, would be under the fir 
pervision of one directing head 
various units would have to be 
real partnership basis and the caq 
zation would have to be legitimat: A 
in cotton 4 
profits to pay dividends on over- 
talization. 

Operating Details “a 

“The distributing end 
course undertake to do the major p 
tion of its total fabr 
made and finished by the combinati co 


The manufacturing end and the fini mi 


goods there are no 


would 


business on 


ing end on their parts would have to za 
reserve the major portion of their out lat 
put for the distributing end. But each fe 
one of the three should be permitted of 
; Dusiness 


to do a portion of its 


outside interests in order that qu 
would at all times be kept up to date | 
and efficient and that the finished line \\ 
might be well rounded out _ 

“The manufacturing end would « 
fine itself strictly to its job of manu I 
facturing and the finishing division t 
its job ot 
should be 


ind 


mechanical 


finishing, although b 


continually 


experiment 
suggesting ideas fro1 
side of the 
the distributing end of the 


combi Ne 
} } \ wa) 


lowever, vould be placed ‘Ol 


new 


business | ma 


tion, 
° "1 


{ ] ! . bility 
na Sa\ and i responsibility un 


stvling as well as of distributing \ 


duties in this 


have all along preached 
that tl ¢ b 
Was an 
matters, 


the doct i} 
isic trouble with the busi 
unbending stiffness on st . 
lack of appreciation of 
stvle changes which have swept 7 oe 
country during the last ten years ° 

‘A piece of goods must be mixed 
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th brains these days,” says Mr. Pin- 
ll, and there is much more in this 
mple statement than appears on the 
rface. 
Just where the jobber fits in the 
ture scheme of things is a question 
ich is beyond the scope of this 
ticle. This will be decided by the 
linary course of events. 
Garment Manufacture No Solution 
Mr. Pinnell has no sympathy with 
e theory that a solution’of some of 
he distribution difficulties in the cot- 
n goods field rests in the manufac- 
irer of fabrics engaging in the cut- 
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ting-up business. He believes that the 
two types of business are so thot 
oughly separate and distinct that no 
one organization can handle both of 
them. 

It is interesting to record, the sub 
ject having a proper place in any dis 
cussion of style merchandise, that M1 
Pinnell, along with the more conserva 
tive elements in the trade, is not vet 
thoroughly sold on rayon fabrics, be 
cause he believes there are still many 
difficulties to overcome. 

This opinion is naturally of only 
incidental interest in the main 


pnrol 
prob 


| | } 

em whic as DEC e su t 

article, but it i\ re ) dered a 

; 

ealthy itidote fo € 

Vsterica Tait t S bet ] ( 
rayon by some mills lhe mere 1n 

troduction of rayon into the line does 

not constitute a solution of the 

: 

el 


The Human Element 
Finally, it is particularly interesting 


to put down here the fact that Mi 


Dj 1] rceshsianh Wisse : 

Inne, a practical DUSINess man 

has come up through the ranks in the 
organization which he heads to-day 


; me 
places principal stress on the hu 


. “> 
SiC ero ly han- 
ling the problems whic the 
{ g Is industi ist 
inalvsis en. the of 
ine of 
s . ( ess 
) ests : 
erest 
We aie cecil eae 
€ Waa ele ert 
urn over in vour mind this thought 
of Mr. Pinnell’s Inasmuch as the 
problen pparently one of distribu- 
tion, the 1 erchant will develop. not the 


Kconomics and ‘Textile Merchandising 


A Concise Statement of a Few Fundamentals to Keep in Mind 


HERE is a striking phrase in 
economics termed ‘‘The Para- 
dox of Value.” It is used by 
the economist to describe a 
condition with which we are all fa- 
miliar, although frequently the reali- 
zation of that condition comes all too 
late. The condition this phrase re- 
iers to is, that, as the total quantity 
of a good increases beyond a certain 
point the total price of the entire 
quantity decreases. We can see this 
in the case of cotton crops. 
When a cotton crop of 8,000,000 bales 
is grown and sold at say 4oc per Ib., 
the total price realized is greater than 
when a 16,000,000 bale crop is grown 
ind sold at 18¢ per Ib. and similarly 
with a clip. of Because of 
many cross-currents this is not so ap- 
parent when we consider products 
manufactured from cotton and wool. 
Nevertheless the paradox of value 
mes into play on every product, 
under conditions approximating free 
npetition, good increases 
quantity beyond a certain point. 


cleat ly 


wool. 


when a 


lake any product and, given a 
tain demand, the smaller the quan- 

he higher the price, but as the 
\ increases the price per unit 
nishes until the total price is less 
quantity than for the 
his is because of the well 
fact that the individual desire 


good diminishes as one comes 





ssession of an increasing num- 
units until a point is reached, 
en satisfying our hunger, an- 
outhful would serve no good 

her than, perhaps, to make 
le a doctor's bill. We then 

more tood, no matter how low 


Sis all part of the great practi- 
estion of value which bulks so 

rge in the theory of economics (the 

f business ). 

le we know much of the subject 

of the theory of value, we 

eed occasionally to refresh our minds 
‘ou the part it plays continually in 
the market-place. As we have seen, 
tt be very clear to us when we 
Onsider the farmer and his crops, 


thor of “World Developments in the 
Cotton Industry.” 





Suggestions 


By Louis Bader* 


In analyzing the problems of the textile industry, so far 
as merchandising of goods is concerned, Mr. Bader speaks 


both as an economist and as a member of the trade. 


He has 


had long experience in the cotton goods selling field and has 


also studied the situation from a theoretical standpoint. 


His 


writings in previous issues of TEXTILE WORLD have been 
the subject of much favorable comment. 
It is interesting to note that he offers two suggestions: 


Market research and advertising. 


have been in the forefront 


problem. 


but many of us are inclined at times 
to say such a condition does not apply 
to our own business. We manutac 
ture a textile product and we know 
very definitely what our costs of pro 
duction are. We say we will offer 
our product in the market-place at a 
price which will return that cost plus 
a profit. If we are particularly for 
tunate we may even put the price on 
the basis of all the traffic will bea: 
When we reason that way we have 
lost sight of the great fundamental 
tact that production comes into effect 
because of the demand tor a product 
and the price the demander is willing 
to pay arises because of the value he 
places on the utility of that product 
to satisty his desire. It is apparent 
then that the price paid is not because 
of our costs of production, but ou 
costs of production are because of the 
price 


equal 


Of course the price paid must 
your costs ot production ind 
also pay you a profit, otherwise you 
will: stop producing. 

suggests the final ele 
perhaps the important, 
entering into the evaluation process 
going on in the buyer’s mind which 
enables him to arrive at a value on 
which to base the price he is willing 
to pay. This element is scarcity. If 
a product is not scarce, we would not 
attribute a value to it and then it 
would not command a price 


This then 


ment, most 


Now, perhaps, we see a little 
clearer what value means to us in re- 
lation to the product of our mill. Let 
us consider a few illustrations to get 
an even better view of this conception 


Both of these solutions 


in other discussions of the 


term calite 
“Value” 

\ great many sheetings are being 
produced by a number of mills work- 
ing independently of each other at a 
cost of say 4oc per lb. Since the mill 
treasurers usually do not know how 


ot the general economn 


Illustrations of 


many sheetings the market will re 
quire during the next vear many more 
are oftentimes produced than are ne 
essary to fill the demand existing at 
If the mills want to sell 


all of the sheetings produced for that 


that price 
period, it is obvious—and our daily 


experience confirms it--that all of 


these sheetings cannot be sold at 4oc, 


even though that is the cost 


Similarly a short while ago several 
large mills were rigged throughout 
eir entire organization § te produce 
ginghams, and, anticipating demand 


millions of vards were produced. But 
about that time consumers stopped de 
manding ginghams in a large way and 
+] 


hey could not be moved into con 


sumption even though the cost was 


50 or more cents a pound excepting 
it a price considerably lower than the 
cost. The gingham producers had to 
take losses running into the millions 
during one year. 

In Hudson County, N. J., 


broidery 


the em- 
some 
years ago, grew large and _ profited 
enormously, reaching a production of 
more than 85% of the total manufac- 
tured in the United States. This was 
a fine business so long as the con- 
sumer demanded embroideries. Since 
the ending of the World War this in- 
dustry has been flat on its back and 


business took root 





r , o . 
and Two Definite 
even the investment i chines and 
buildings to house thet + now an 
economic Waste bec ase o] ick of 


demand 

Ilustrations almost as iortunate 
periences 
staple and 
taney cotton-warp wor sted-filled dress 
goods. In fact mills manutacturing 
hancy 


could be cited trom the ex 


of mills) manufacturing 


dress goods, either cotton or 
wool, are almost pertect examples of 
how little intluence the costs ot pro- 
duction play in fixing prices | hese 
mill owners well understand a para- 


phrase of the statement made by one 


writer some vears ago “All the 
costs in Christendom can't fix the 
price when goods are not inted.” 


Fundamentals of Keonomies 

Enough has now been said to indi- 
cate that the textile merchant ought 
now and then refresh his memory so 
as to have clearly before him at all 
times a few tundamentals of econom- 
is to develop a merchandis- 
a mill’s product 
These tundamentals are 


ies 1f he 
ing plan for selling 
at a proht 
in part 

products of 


ndividual | rom 


1. The desire tor 
varving kinds 1 
this follows 
it the 
product 1 ith to him 

product 
desire 
carce 


inet the reate thre carcity, or 


2. The individua 


price a 


e greatel e ditheult in se- 
uring the article, the higher the 
| idual’s 
price he 
willing to pay, provided 


te rice 1 thre rel 


his in- 
come perm \nd vice versa, 
existing 
or produced, or the easier it is to 
secure the lower the 
value is apt to go im his mind 
and consequently the smaller the 
price he is willing to pay. The 
oretically, this devaluing process 
might go on until the point is 
reached as in the case of air or 


quantity 


article, the 


the sand of the seashore, where 
it has no value to him and so can 
command no price. 

4. The bulk of the country’s 
purchases are made by our wage 
earners. The continuance of 








depends very largely 
e ability of the wage earner 
His ability to buy de- 
! income and this in 
end rductiot If 
, rie 
t to be large if the 
con- 
Lack f rility n 
the | f large masses 
earne helps to ust 
dep ) 
’ OI a 1 profit 
me may ell say we 
ill { only ) Many ot 
t 1 bv ul S( ty 
i price ior the 
( I mills Dwe 
el nd in the way 
ted tw Si $ 
Lhe ce 
t du | world 
t ) tree 
nd the difhicu yt deci 
1 ( puts it who 1s to pr 
e the er quantity, or shut 
together, and thus increase the 
e for |] competitors at his own 
rE TISE Perl aps the English cot- 
ndust is a classic example of 
1 Short production 
because e l-ast won't pay pre 
1] the cast levelopin 
n industry, making the English 
lustrv almost uiinecessary fo1 their 
ec In addition to these we might 
d the Sherman anti-trust law step- 
iz in to add to the difficulties of the 


The Real Problem 


ve come to the problem, too 


ge production, which has faced the 


tton and woolen industries off and 
for the last, let us say, 15 vears 
t] the prospect of being with us 
1 few vears longet This prob 
1 has probably reached its present 
portance because of the failure to 
‘p clearly before us the fundamen- 
econot cience together with 
re to set up adequate machin 
keeping in touch with world 
evelopments in the textile field 
ble wevel irise to be solved 
oncerted  eftort—thinking 
mg this line and that—a_ solution 
tely be found. In at 
{ solution of this problem 
uld otter for the consideration 

+] 


ndustries the following 


) suggestions which seem to me to 
tal f the settling 1 t 


Market Research 


e first of these is RESEARCH 

M ef Re eal h These industries 
lt vy what is wanted by the 

nsunie when he wants it, how 
llv he it, what the producer 
do eet this de ine \ t 
> vest channels of distribution 
hese can be improved upon 

have arrived at our present status 


distribution largely bv trial and 


y ferhaps through intensive 


vy we can arrive more quickly at a 


eatly improved position. 


This in- 


matio ilso vitally necessary if 

a tents ; 
wer a long period profitable prices 

e to be secured, and if the enormous 


istes resulting from the accumula- 
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tion of surplus stocks and changing 


tyles are to be eliminated. A large 


expenditure of money might have to 
t ile to secure this information, 
but an industry like the cotton indus- 
y with, at a conservative estimate, 

re than five billion dollars invested 

ts various operations, could alone 

ell afford the necessary expenditure. 


too, no one mill or commission 
suse would or could undertake the 
| be cd ne by e ich indus- 


as a whole or by both together for 
the benefit of each individual com- 
mercial and industrial organization in 
the task ought to be undertaken 
1 impartial organization espe- 
equipped for that kind of wor! 
Use of Advertising 

The second suggestion is: Make 
in investigation of the desirability of 
he e | idvertising either for the 
nit dual product or tor cooperative 

| Cal dt \ 
e chief economic function of ad- 
vertising as stated by Hotchkiss is not 
much to create demand—its power 
in that direction is very limited—as 


lhe 


ertising 


to educate.’ demand already 


exists; the adv “educates” the 


consumer to a realization of the exist- 


ence of the product, its good qualities 
ind the uses to which the product can 
be put. lextile have so far defied 
efforts to mark them for identifi 

tion, and without identification the 


mill that would advertise 
its products will hardly find it advis- 
able. Until a mill takes the 
of producing from out of its product 
identified and 


to the consumer as 


individual 
big step 


an article which can be 
advertised direct 
is now being done with some brands 
bedspreads, 


of sheets, pillow cases, 


blankets, etc., it’s wasting money to 
lo consumer advertising. 
The 


each aS 


cotton and woolen industries, 
a whole, ought and could do 
with a_ resulting 


consumet 


advertising 


some 


profit (onside lhe 


income is just so many dollars and it 


can be spent only once. If radios, 
iutomobiles, silks and furs, heavily 


advertised and at the moment the fad, 
take so much of that income that only 


enough is left to to buy the necessary 
food, pay rent, go to the movies the 
illotted number of times a week, with 
only a minimum amount left for an 
occasional shirt and pair of socks, a 
bed-sheet and one suit of clothes, the 


] 


demand for cotton and woolen fabrics 


so falls 
looms must stand idle a considerable 


part of the time and cause losses to 


off that many spindles and 


the owners 
The industries 
compete with silks and furs and many 
products, the 
Advertising of the right kind 
might help secure a larger demand for 
cotton and woolen fabrics and in this 


cotton and woolen 


other 
dollar. 


1 
} 


for consumer’s 


way secure a larger share of the con- 


sumer’s income. Advertising is of 


two kinds, the right and the wrong 
The right kind through education 
and the creating of prestige has been 
instrumental in ld 


helping to build some 
underwear, and 

Can’t we expect it to 
and 


successful hosiery, 


sie ae 
Suk concerns. 


help cotton woolen textiles to 


| HE experiences of the 
have lef 


1 


solve its problem of securing better 
distribution at more 


prices? 


What “Tradition” Means 


All of this you may say is simple 
and you know all about it. 


times it is 


But some- 


so simple as it seems. 


oa 
To illustrate, lately we have heard 
much about the hidebound policy of 
New England mills to follow tradi- 
tion. ” 
wh 


not 


The attitude is conceived of as 
for father is 


it was ood enough 


good enough for me.” One would 
imagine that to know what is tradi- 
tional and to follow it is a simple 


latter. Yet to say that New Eng- 
land industry is hidebound tradition- 

ind for that reason is having 
far from the 
truth. If New England had tollowed 
tradition her industries would still be 
country. It 
tional with the old New k 


trashi 


oubles of her own is 


tradi- 
nglander to 


and grasp those 


leading the was 


eep an open mind 
which 
ieir bright minds were continually 


inventing and use fullest 


and machines 


new 


+ 


pri cesses 


them to the 
extent 
lake the case of In the 
days textiles were imported 
not home-made. Finally we 
started manufacturing them in New 
england thereafter the Law- 
rence Bros. gave up the importing 
business and grasped the opportunity 
of developing the manufacturing and 
distribution of textiles in the United 


textiles. 
early 


when 


Se On 


States. They were but typical of 
New England of their time. The 
New England producer invented and 


used new machines and methods until 
our mills and factories led the world 
in efficient production. That was 
their problem to produce goods at 
prices that would tap the lower levels 


remunerative 
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of demand. The country was groy 
ing and could use all they could p: 
duce at the different price levels. 
day we face a different sort of a pr 
lem. The problem now is one of d 
tribution and if New Englanders 
continued to follow their traditi 
they would have developed 
grasped new methods to make tl 
distribution of products more effic 
and in this manner solved their p: 
lems and continued to lead the c 
try. 

The textile industry in New 
land and the South needs to de, 
to the nth degree the scientific s; 
to hold the mind open to new 
and they will then have 
formula to 


found 
a solvent which will 

many of the problems that cor 
ally arise in an industry like thei: 


Summary 
Since profit is the mainsprin 
our business action, I would 
let us 


1. Keep fresh in our minds 
fundamentals of economics, t! 
business, 
breaking of which result in 
ness disaster; 

2. Because of the size 
number of our activities, con 
adequate research in market 
and production, so that we 
more readily conform to 
nomic law, and 

3. Investigate the possil 
of advertising, so that we 
take proper advantage of a t 
developed by modern business 
which has proven itself to bei: 
the quickest and most economi 


immutable laws of 


way of transporting ideas 
large numbers about our 
ucts. 


Merchandising Statistics Needed 


By S. F. Dribben 


Cone Export 


past 
eft their impression on th¢ 
ndustry in a way that makes clear 
the need for readjustments both as to 
production and distribution. 
It is quite apparent there is an 
over-production in the cotton textile 
industry 


1 noticeable in 
divi 


more some 


sions than in others. The need 
for constructive cooperation in con- 
nection with reasonable and judic- 
ious curtailment of production is 
quite apparent to those who must 
bear the responsibilities of mill man 
agement and distribution. 

A great been 
in this direction during the 
é by cooperative contact 
the market itself, but a great 
deal more can be done by building 
on what has already been started. 

Night operation further tends to 
aggravate this situation, and while 
this additional production at times is 

long run it reacts 
welfare of the industry 


deal has accom 





needed, in the 
against the 
as a whole. 
In my estimation, it would prove 
1 
i 


helpful if there were available some 


year 


and Commission Co. 


' 1 


there would be 
piled figures showing the prod 
and consumption of cotton i 


source where 


The industry is now working 


much in 


the dark on this point 
7 


decision of the Supreme Court 
past year, permitting the col 


of data of this sort, if taken 
of and developed, would 


] y a7 
iong Way 


age 
towards eliminating 
which have 
the industry during tl 
two, and would have a 
ficial effect on all. 


of the proble ms 
fronted 


year or 


eee dace — 
Stocks generally are _ low, 


figures are availabl 
Decem 


when full 


tories as Ol 


Ing inven 


1925, I believe they will 
smaller stocks in the hands 


ters, jobbers, retailers and m1 
have been shown 


With 


agriculturally 


for many 


conditions industria 


in excellent shape 


cept in one or two restricted 


and world finances better th 


14 


have been for some time, all 


tions point to good business 
coming veaf;4r, 





A Few Salient Textile Marketing Problems 


Peculiarities Individual to the Industry, Which Call for Special Treatment 
End—Great Increase in Productive Capacity Coupled with Reduced Consumptive Ability- 
Problematic Situation Calling for Drastic Changes in Marketing End 


reeNHE textile 


United 


of the 


wi rked 


industries 


States have 


out their selling problems on, 


a basis different from 


any 
group. 
e iron and steel industry, for 
iple, grew with the expansion 


ie railways and the other great 
strial outlets for steel 
ment 


Improved 
material 
ces met the demands of a natur- 
market 


and new raw 


erowing In similar 


m the agricultural implement 
siness grew out of the shortage 
irm labor and the market was 
conscious of its needs by a 


form of 


aggressive 


Only organized 
| 


ttributable 


lis implement business is 
to forcing new devices 
on the attention of buyers who, 


hile discontented with old hand- 
rk conditions were only slowly 
: ersuaded that machinery of this 
: nd offered a remedy. The problem 
is somewhat different from. steel- 


5 arketi but it worked out 
within. The automobile (which 
nly partly a labor saving device) 
is had a similar experience with its 
forts to keep markets in balance 
the growth of production equip- 
And so it has_ been, 
new food products and kindred 
lucts for consumer purchase. All 
these, in this question of preserv- 


ng, 


was 


also, 


+h 


no 


g the balance between supply and 
expanding the one that 
eeds it and bringing the other into 
ne when it falls behind—have 
own great skill; and usually this 
is been accomplished by drawing 
capital from within the industry, 
it into it directly from outside 
is specific purpose. 
e textile industries 


st of the others 


} 
emand 


(l 


are unlike 
in several partic- 
which shall 
brief consideration: 
financed 


of the 


Irom among we 


tnree tor 
has 


’roduction been 


roe by the selling end 


textile 


market has change 


« € 


revolutionary de- 


's iracter to a 


thin 


a few years. 
‘roduction capacity has far 
state of demand. 
finaneed by Selling End 
peculiar form which the con- 
: ections between American textile 
, nd houses have taken 
butable very largely to histor- 
The introduction 
ichinery into the textile in- 
of the country made a new 
n capital. This new capital 
eded for covering the cost of 
s in process and _ finished 
i, and for the extension 
5 necessary credits to customers. 
was available from but one 
source—the merchants. 
: i these were mainly engaged 
import and export busi- 


the 


selling 


tluences. of 


X- . unsok 


an 





By Paul T. Che 


Director of Research, J. Wal 
ness. This trade was seriously cut 
tailed by the Napoleonic War and 
the American Embargo and War. 


This interference 


made the merchants 
glad of new openings for sate and 


profitable investment of their capital. 
This change was further 
by the succeeding periods of 


accelerated 
financial 
stringency. 


} 


One showing by 


natural 


instance, 


steps a merchant first in- 
vested in a mill and then became 

volved in disposing of its product 
is found in the case of Nathan Apple 
ton, a retired merchant 
a partner in the Boston Manufactur 
ing Company in 1813. | 
bought a water-power 
Mass., and started a 
the following year (1814) Francis C 
Lowell, one 
company, 


who became 


company 


| ne 
in 
cotton mill. In 
of the partners in the 
completed a 
which he had built from such knowl- 
he could glean 

British power looms then still 
unperfected stage. 


loom 


power 
edge as concerning 
in an 
Mr. Appleton, himself, tells how he 
became a_ cotton-mill 
merchant: 
“After the 
formed a 
with Mr. 


commission 


in 1815, I 
copartnership 
Benjamin C. Ward. 


peace 
new 





Financing Largely Done by Selling 
Has Created 
Buyers’ Market Likely to Continue 





rington te * oles ods merchants 
can is And some those older merchants’ 
custo il ones they 
st ¢ Walt re would eason output wit 
C1S€ the article < Whe 1 the nod | pay for it in 
large portion of the manufacture due time wit t a quiver. But the 
yf the country has continued to wholesale Is merchant of the 
consist; a heavy sheeting of No. old type d 1 with the devel- 
I4 yarn, 37 inches wide, 44 opment of department stores; and the 
cks to the inch, and weighing rise O the t trades th 
something less than three vards en and w rr both outer 
o the pound d underwe t i ew set 
| at Was S( we Suite ] to ‘ uve t O cx 
t publ lemand was matter of Were operat ry te nad 
pinta \t t + ‘ t was equate capita 1 we ng i 
supposed n 1 tv of cottons Product with irge ¢ ent of stvle 
( vuld re ld without being 1 it and hence h . IN 
bleached; and the idea was to Another change w 1 affected the 
imitate the yard wide goods of volume in cert ‘ 
India, wi whic the country tion was € 
was then largely supplied. Mr, Some and the yt ot] 
| well 11 rmed e that ¢ export markets. 
would be satisfied with twenty All of these changes and others ot 
five cents the yard for the goods, 4 less spectacular nature served to 
ough the nominal price was Te lutionize the aes ern * = 
gher. I soon found a_ pur- market to which the selling house 
chaser in Mr. Forsaith, an auc- Sold the products of the mills. And 
tioneer, who sold them at auc- at the same time every change of this 
tion at once, at something over Sort has intensified the speculative 
thirty cents. We continued to ¢ffects of style changes. A live style 
sell them at auction with little iS more insatiably active and a dead 
variation of the price. This cir- One more irrevocably dead than ever 


B. C. Ward & before. 
permanently tl 
the first 
stance I found an interesting and 


cumstance led to 
Lo. 


& 


} ac T j or le ‘ . . - . 
eae Excess of Productive Capacity 


in 7 


lhe 


selling agents. In 


1 


over-expansion of the textile 





I put in the capital for the pur- agreeable occupation in paying industries in this country is undeni- 
pose of importing British goods, attention to the sales, and made able. The reasons for it are highly 
with the understanding that 1 up the first account with a composite and no one of them de- 
was not to perform any part of charge of one per cent. commis- serves all the blame. But some may 
the labor of carrying on the sion, not as an adequate mercan- be touched on 
business. I was content with tile commission, but satisfactory One important factor the appar- 
moderate fortune, but not wil under the circumstances. This ent lack of realization of the degree 
ling to disconnect myself en tte. of commission was contin- to which fibres cut into each other at 
tirely from business. An acc ued, and finally became the es- times. The rayon business is a new- 
dental circumstance occasione tablished rate. under the creat comer. The knitted wear busines 
the continuance of the copart sncrease: of . the. manufacture vas a novelty a few vears ago and 
ship until 1830. is, what was at the on till is an important industry making 
“At the time when the W encement rather unreasonabl vearing appare In the same way 
tham Company first began t low, became when the amount of many of the southern cotton mills 
produce cloth, there was but one nual sale, concentrated = in id the huge and presum ably econom 
place in Boston at which domes single houses, amounted to mil- ical units in Lowell, Lawrence, Man 
tic goods were sold This was lions of dollars, a desirable and chester, New Bedford and Fall River 
a shop in Cornhill kept by Mr. rofitable business represented new production pacity 
Isaac Bowers, or rather by Mrs lhe relations between production for textiles a 1 whole. \nd all of 
Isaac Bowers. As there was ind selling ends of the textile busi- these were makers of products which, 
this time only one loom in oper- ness have undergone many change ome measure at least, meant di- 
ation, the quantity accumulating § since Appleton’s day, but the fact rect, new competition tor the going 
was not very great. However, still remains that this indust: is equipment [he devree to which 
Mr. Lowell said to me one day peculiar among those of thi rapidly these huge expansions were ibsorbed 
that there was one difficulty expanding country in that, in a large s irvelou uit neverthele they 
which he had not apprehended, measure, the selling house has had outran, in the aggregate, our ability 
the goods would not sell. We an unusual degree of financial, ind to consume their output. 
went together to see Mrs. Bow trial and commercial control, ove But even more important than 
ers. She said everybody praised production these expansions of production have 
the goods, and no objection was Outstanding Changes in Markets been the checks on the expansion ot 
made to the price, but still they The growth of the cutting trades consumption. lhe ready-to-wear 
made no sales. ] told Ni during the last few vears ind the business consumes textiles in huge 
Lowell, the next time they sent rise of department stores, are among aggregate quantities, but the vardage 
a parcel of the goods to town to the influences which have revolution- per garment probably is less than for 
send them to the store of B. ¢ ized the market for textile products. tailor cutting or home dressmaking. 
Ward & S0;, and I would see hese selling houses, many of which This saving, however, 1S nothing 
what could be done. The article had been importers, sold successfully compared with the shrinkage in con- 
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textiles due to the in- 

rease in heated homes, offices and 
le ind to the vagaries of fash- 

on ago neither men, 
nor children would have been 
idequately clothed if they 
re no more than they do now ; 
have all 


lue LO 


they doubtless wi uld 
contracted some mortal disease ¢ 


chill More 


enough textile fabric to clothe com- 


long continued than 


a modern flapper was used by 


TEXTILE WORLD 


in skirt trimming; 
about in 


ler grandmother 

and nobody went heated 

vehicles when those trimmings were 
vogue. 

On the side of supply there are thus 
seen to have been a number of forces 
resulting in over-equipment, while on 
the side of demand not even the nor- 
mal growth of population has been 
able to offset the shrinkage in the net 
weight of fabric clothing worn 


The result of all these influences 
may be summed up in a few words. 
Mills (still selling through a mechan- 
ism and under selling conditions 
built up to take care of a sellers’ 
market) find themselves unable to 
move their product in a buyers’ mar- 
ket. They still have their “open- 
cotton manufacturers still re- 
gard 2% as a proper selling ex- 
they still have their sales 
equipped and manned as it 


ings ;” 


pense ; 


rooms 
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they could sell a year’s run in 

and they still feel that the chief 
of a brand or a “good name” 
impressing stockholding ‘“‘widoy 
orphans.” Unless all signs fa 
tiles will be sold in a buyers’ 

for some time to come; and 
success in the business apparent 
depend on the degree of rec 

of this fact. The big prizes 

to those who most skillfully di: 
mand their way. 


Problems in Woolen Industry Appear Many-Side 


Separated Into Manufacturing and Distributing Divisions They Comprehend Questions Which Have an Interlinking 
Relation—The Prosperity of Either Depends Upon Similar Prosperity of the Other—Preliminary Coop- 
erative Measures Taken by Manufacturers and Sellers which Give Promise of Encouraging Results 
By Herbert E. Peabody 


ROBLEMS of the woolen in 
dustry are two-fold, and are 
fairly evenly divided between 
the production and distribution 
branches. The majority of them are 
so deeply intrenched by long suffer 
ance, that it has become difficult for 
the average person engaged in the in- 
dustry to believe their eradication or 
even diminution can be accomplished. 
And in that 
greatest problem of all; how to get 
habit of 
meeting with one another for the pur- 


fact lies perhaps the 


those concerned into the 
pose of discussion of subjects common 
to all in order to obtain mutual bene 
fit and relief. 

lhe present is a period of organi 
zation in all lines of industry, and in 
all branches, from the wage earner 
to the producer. People who have 
taken the first steps toward co-oper- 
ation quickly appreciate its value, and 
soon learn that stabilization of exist- 
ing conditions, or their amelioration, 
can only be accomplished by collective 
and co-ordinated effort. 


Organizing in Both Divisions 

lhis industry is now taking a first 
step, and by the organization of 
groups ot 


localities has already begun meetings 


manufacturers in various 


which have been interesting, instruc- 


tive, and full of promise for future 
results 

So also have those engaged in the 
distribution end 


organize 
similarly, and in the meetings of 


begun to 


sales agents recently held in New 


York at the rooms of the 


\merican 


Woolen and Worsted 


frank and 


\ssociation of 
Manufacturers, searching 


discussion, which promises to develop 


into concrete action was an encour- 
aging teature 


lieved that 


lherefore, it is be 
a campaign of education 
and exchange of experience has now 
been definitely inaugurated that will 
eventually lead the industry out of 
its prolonged static condition, to that 
of progressive action and accomplish 
ment. 


Problems Affect All 


As indicated, the problems of the 
industry divide themselves into those 
which are more intimately connected 
with the manufacturing end, and 
others which arise in the sale and 


distribution of the 


product Here 





Ficld Secretary of 


Imerican Association of Woolen 


and |l’orsted Manufacturers 


igain a problem is encountered in the 
fact that up to the present there has 
not been sufficient recognition of the 
fact that what affects either of these 
branches, has a direct effect 
upon the other. 


most 


Production and distribution are but 
two parts of a whole. If either is 
unsuccessful, the other must of neces- 
sity fail in its endeavors. It is not 
only essential that goods be properly 
manufactured and kept rigidly to 
standard if a permanent reputation 
and a long-run demand is to be estab 
lished, but equal care must be taken 
to create a reputation for square deal 
ing in their distribution, if it is ex- 
pected to hold the purchaser of these 
goods to full recognition of the re- 
sponsibilities of his contract. 


The Shoemaker and His Last 

In the majority of cases in our 
industry, the manufacturer is, in the 
last analysis, both the producer and 
distributor. If he does not actually 
office, he at leas? 
fixes prices and controls the policies 
and in many cases, 


direct the sales 
failing to recog 
nize the paramount importance of the 
proper merchandising of his product, 
he intrusts that work to one not ade 
quately sufficiently 

himself undertakes 
that with which he has had but little 


experience 


equipped or 
trained, or else 


In most industries, the two branch 
es, production and distribution, are 
recognized as separate departments, 
requiring totally different preparation 
by way of training and experience 
rare that an indi 
combines — the 


It is exceedingly 
vidual 
necessary to 


qualifications 
both branches 
Therefore, two or more 


conduct 
successfully 
persons are selected, the duties of each 
being 


clearly defined, and the re- 


sponsibility in consequence — easily 


placed. Recognition of the essential 
fact that to be successful, each must 
support and augment the other's efforts 
ties them closely together, and pro- 
duces harmonious co-operation; or 
failing which, changes are made until 


that result is accomplished. Where- 


ever permanent and_= successful re- 


sults have been obtained in our in- 
dustry, such a plan or one similar 
has almost invariably been employed. 
The failure to adopt such method 
undoubtedly contri- 


more generally 
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butes to the industry's problems and 
present conditions 


Correct Information Necessary 


\nother problem equally affecting 
both branches of the industry is lack 
of information. No wide-spread or 
general attempt has been made by re- 
search work to establish processes or 
machinery that would tend to elimi- 
nate waste, and lower costs of produc- 
tion, nor has any general study of the 
field of distribution, style and fabric 
trends, or average consumption 
figures been made. Other  indus- 
tries with no greater output in dol- 
lars and cents than our own, spend 
hundreds of thousands in research 
work, and feel themselves obliged to 
acquire all possible information and 
data to assist them in the profitable 
and economical management of their 


manufacturing plants and s ¢ 
partments. 


The character of demand 


en fabrics is constantly changit nd 
calls for the use of new materi ind 
processes. The sale of such tabrics 
for men’s and women’s wear for some 


time to come is likely to be governed 
by the restricted methods of p , 


now in vogue. It is probable that 
competition for the business under 
these conditions will be increasingly 
keen ultimately obtainable only | 
such as are adequately equipped and 
informed, and who conduct their busi- 
ness affairs upon progressive lines 


Therefore, it would seem that ou 

dustry is confronted with a situation 
which may compel a_ reorganization 
of both the present 
and selling policies and methods in 
order to conform more closely to the 
radical 
taken place in demand and _ purchase 


manu facturing 


changes that have already 


The Every Day Problems 
But these problems are broad and 
general, having to do with funda 
mental 
known to all, of daily repetition and 


causes. There are others, 
discussion, which are so constant) 


evidence as to focus the attent! 
those concerned to the exclusi 
the larger subjects above alluded 
and indeed these latter are suff 
serious, and of such disastrou 
as to clamor for immediate. at 
tic action The abuse ot 
cancellation evil, unjust clain 
turns, faulty methods of ex 


and sponging, unfair competit 


der-selling, the cheapening 
and piracy are but a few 
list sufficiently formidable 
an appalling aspect, and the 


problems vet to be solved. 


furthermore, their daily «¢ 

rence is partly responsible the 
slump in morale in our indus at 
today exists to a deplorable 

Time was that those engaged the 
industry were proud of the fa id 
conducted their business afta i 
frame of mind and with an atrtuce 
that compelled respect. [1 
whom that can be truly said today 


are the exception rather than th 
But the fact that there stu) ‘ 





tion 
ring 
in 
the 
ady 


ase 
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ns a nucleus of those who main- 
the old time pride in the indus- 
s an assurance that their example 
be made to act as a leaven for 
rs, when once woolen manufac- 
rs and sales agents learn to get 
ther and become imbued with 
desire of co-operative effort for 
mutual benefit and the uplift of 
industry. 


(ooperation a Modern Remedy 
here is nothing theoretical about 
propositions that have been made 
co-operative effort, or of the 

methods to be employed in the so- 
lution of the problems herewith enum- 
erated. The program outlined at the 
annual meeting of our Association, 
embracing a Code of Ethics and a 
Code of Practice, in addition to the 
existing machinery, is based on actual 
experience and needs no experimen- 
tation. Its sole requisite is the im- 
perative need of an awakening by the 
personnel of the industry to the fact 
that the methods of individualism, 
secrecy and distrust, and the antique 
policies and machinery handed down 


TEXTILE 


by our predecessors, now used on the 
theory that “what was good enough 
for them is good enough for us,” are no 
longer adequate to cope with changed 
conditions. They have no place in 
modern business, and have not only 
become ineffective, but present 
obstacles to progress. 


. ] 
actua 


Progress by Cooperation 

lo close this article, the following 
excerpts taken from the monthly lette1 
of the American Exchange 
National Bank, seem apropos: 
“Possibly many of us do not 

yet appreciate the really revolu 
tionary things that have been in 
troduced into business practices 
in the last year or two. Of the 
new practices none is as revo 
lutionary and as effective in 
producing stability as the prac 
tice of fitting production to con 
sumption. This change has not 
been an easy one to make and it 
still meets opposition even from 
those who are benefited, but the 
new method has proved itself 

so thoroughly that it seems im 


Pacific 


Direct-to-Consumer 
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possible to believe that the svs 
tem of haphazard 
which was foll 


production 
owed so long will 


ever be revived.” 


ori: 1: =r ' ‘ ; 
This achievemen as beet 
h] } ¢} ] ; 
made possibie Dy tne cioser Co 
° 1 1 
operation Of producers, and the 
continuance of this co-operation 


is now assured 


“In the past 
ing producers into the 


attempts at driv 
acceptance 
and adoption of the principle ot 
co-operation have not been very 
Success in co-opera 
tive movements is dependent upon 


success ful 


the spirit that animates the co 
Ignorance of the 
benefits to be drawn 
operation presents a formidable 
barrier to the advancement of 
the movement, but the rapid gains 
that have been made in the ap 
plication of the principle to in 
dustry have been made possible 
by the growing appreciation 
among industrial producers of 
the great value of the method 
In time, all producers will per 


operators. 


from co 
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haps realize that co-operation is 
not only desirable, but necessary, 
inevitable. Faced by a growing 
tendency toward concentration of 
purchasing 
forms of 


buying-power into 


_~ 
co-operatives or other 
centralized buying, the producers 


become the 
ictims of circumstances created 


must yon trorces or 
by men of greater vision.” 
“In time, of course, co-opera- 
tion will have become general. 
It represents an inexorable move 
ment toward a higher form of 
industrial organization which it 
would be folly to oppose.” 


lhe co-operative movement 
significance than 


the mere protection of the in- 


has a greater 


terests of individual producers. 
It fosters research, it eliminates 
waste, it improves service, it 
builds codes of ethics and results 
in many other reforms.” 

“Better results will come from 
. voluntary acceptance, and such 
acceptance is inevitable, for 
progress will not be denied.” 


elling: A Discussion 





Remarkable Growth of House-to-House Canvassing in Last Few Years—Arguments for and Against It as a Dis- 
tributing Method for Manufacturers—Has It Been Over-Extended?—Further Permanent 
Increase in Textile Field is Seriously to Be Doubted 


By Louis R. Keeffe 


No type of business has come in for more general condem- 
nation within the last few years than that which sells 
merchandise direct to consumers through house-to-house can- 


PPROXIMATELY = $900,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise of 
all kinds was sold direct to 
consumers by house-to-house 

canvassers, so-called “peddlars’ and 
“bell ringers,” in 1925. This is the 
estimate of Albert G. Burns, president 
of the Association of Direct-Selling 
Companies, Inc., which includes in its 
membership a number of textile con- 
cerns 
Mr. Burns is sales promotion man- 
ager of the Noe-Equl Textile Mills, 
Reading, Pa. These mills started 
Noe-Equl Hosiery 
Mills on Nov. 16, 1922; for the year 
925 they did a volume of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000, on silk hosiery and 
underwear sold direct to consumers 
1 their own homes by the company’s 
sales representatives. 
lhe astonishing growth of this 
pany runs hand in hand with 
izing growth in the general field 
direct-to-consumer selling. It may 
onsidered a typical example of the 
cress that is being made in what 
stakenly called a new method of 
ution. 

\ Fact, Not a Theory 

ether you like it or not, whether 

onsider direct-to-consumer sell- 

1 unmixed blessing or 


business as the 


a down- 
curse, it is a fact and not a 
which must be faced. Approxi- 

ely $900,000,000 in 1925, what will 
ie total value of goods sold di- 
in 1930? 

\re we in the beginnings of a revo- 
mary change in distributing 
ods which will sweep all before 
Is the rapid growth in direct sell- 
merely a temporary phase of the 


vVassers. 


Thriving under bitter attacks, this method of dis- 


tribution rolled up a new high record of sales last year and 

promises further growth in many fields. Is it going to revolu- 

tionize merchandising in this country? This article endeavors 

to present both sides of the question in an unbiased way, 

with the conclusion that direct-to-consumer selling has a place 

in the scheme of things, but a place which is limited by 
natural economic laws. 


country’s merchandising growth which 
will disappear entirely with the ap 
pearance of a little more normalcy? 
Is it merely a natural method of dis 
tribution with a place in the sun all 
its own and definite and limited possi 
bilities for future expansion ? 

The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss these questions in a general way. 

Every dollar’s worth of goods sold 
direct to the lady of the house in her 
own home means a dollar’s worth of 
business that Mr. Retailer did not get 
(Some say it means only about 80 to 
90% worth of business which Mr. 
Retailer missed out on, but let’s not 
argue about that now.) Naturally the 
retailers of the country, particularly 
the small town 
arms 


retailers, are up in 
against the “new menace.” 
Naturally manufacturers and jobbers 
who form a part of the “recognized”’ 
merchandising system are casting 
more than scowls at the direct seller. 


What Can be Done? 
Just what can be done about it? The 


answer seems to be exactly nothing, 
along the lines of opposition which 
have been followed in the recent past 
Direct selling, far from being a new 
method of distribution, is the oldest 
one on the face of the Earth. It 
traces its ancestry back to the begin- 
nings of barter, which is something 
the retailer, the wholesaler and the 
factory system certainly cannot do 

It is perfectly legal Attempts to 
curtail the activities of sales represen- 
tatives of direct selling companies 
through the enactment of local legis 
lation in cities, towns and villages by 
means of a special tax or other hind 
rances have been held illegal and un 
constitutional by Court 
of the United States in an action 
brought by the Real Silk 
Mills of 

No amount of verbal damnation will 
check the activities of the direct seller. 
He has felt his oats. He has formed 
an association of his own which at 
the present time has a membership of 


approximately 115 companies, all dis 


by the Suprem« 


I losiery 
Indianapolis. 


direct to the 
consumer by their own sales people 


tributing merchandise 


The Association 
The officers of this association are:, 
Albert G. Burns, of the Noe-Equl 
Textile Mills, Reading, Pa., president; 
Jacob Reichert, of the Nogart Cloth- 
ing Co., Reading, Pa., vice-president ; 
Harold L. Harrington, of the Firsch- 
ing Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., sec- 
include J. B. 
Lancaster, of the Edward Tailoring 
Co., Philadelphia, and Simon Fried- 
berger, of the San-Knit-Ary Textile 

Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
This association is only about a vear 
old, and it has hardly had time to 


retary Its directors 


formulate a complete plan of action. 
Its main purpose in life is to protect 
the collective interests of direct. sel- 
lers, and it may be relied upon to 
present an organized front to all at- 
tacks on the selling methods of its 
members. Individual companies in the 
association are vigorously prosecuting 


1 


towns and cities which molest their 


salesmen or attempt to hamper them 
Substantial 

damages have collected 

} 


owns which have gone too far and 


1 
with 


special taxes, etc 


been from 


+ 


thrown into jail the sales agents of 


certain direct-selling manufacturet 


Sane Argument Needed 

The part of wisdom for those who 
feel that direct-to-consumer selling is 
fundamentally uneconomic seems to be 
to use a little more intelligence in their 
fighting. Restrictive legislation is 
definitely out of the question. Mur- 
derous invectives accomplish nothing. 
The general run of typical conversa- 








ise is to make 
1s being done by 
‘w manufacturers 
isoned demon- 
that dis 
through the 


the line of a re 
assumption 
1 1 

ng merchandise 


1 } 1 ~ . 
wholesalers and 


to 
sheapet price than 


merchandise 
selling; that the place to 
uv goods s in retail stores where 
made, not 
Sensible reason 
however, is 
uou v its abse 
the Defense 


for dit 


) nce, 
For 

The case ect selling runs 
t is a demonstrated success in cet 
methods 
of 


short 


mples right into the 





It develops, theoretically, a 
| | difficult to 
Its 
be, speci ilists. 
are experts on 
are handling, 
xpert knowledge 
certainly 
average retail store 
eliminates one or more 
mediary profits in the or- 
nary distributing of 
cturer-jobber-retailer-consumer. _ It 
ring the manutacturer to 


can possibly get. 


system manu 


close 


as 


e consumer as he 


The Prosecution 


e€ case against direct selling 
¢ irized in this way: 
In certain fields, at least, it appa- 
ently 1 r c ither than reduces 
r to thre nsu eC! 
It t ¢ thie 7 ibilities of mis- 
r esent Ol i erchat disse of un 
upu us sale ethods by unscrup- 
st effective 
‘ vered salesman 
od thing from 
¢ il dy e | iver 
t deni the cu er the ad 
t ret store, particu 
that 'v-side comparison 
( t ( It « nates en 
P ‘ ing picture 
( | ent in selecting 
cular communit\ 
e unsound economi 
ethod ot tributi 
ch Ss it 5 pl \ 
\ to carry its expan 
1 1 Bel ire being 
eve now for the 
( t t < peace ot mind 


An Impartial Viewpoint 


nswer? lime alone 
will tell lo the impartial observer 
it appears as if the real truth is lo 
cated about midway between the ex- 
treme views of both sides of the argu 
ment 
Direct-to-c é elling 


g¢ appears 


TEXTILE WORLD 


to have a real place in the merchandis- 
ing system. To many it appears as if 
this place is being greatly over-ex- 
tended, that the direct-seller in 
many lines, already overreaching him- 


is, 


self, that in many cases he is riding 


for a fall. That its importance in 
textile merchandising will be mate- 
rially increased, permanently, is seri- 


ously to be doubted. 

But direct selling, as such, is an en- 
method of distribu- 
Properly practised, it has a defi- 


nite right to 


tirely legitimate 
tion. 
compete with any other 
tactics 
further than 


distributing system Unfair 


against it will get no 


unfair tactics ever get, in the long 
run. Its boundaries will set by 
natural economic law, no matter how 
slow that natural economic law seems 
to be in getting results. 

Summing up, it may be conserva- 
tively stated that direct selling, a dem- 
onstrated success in specialty lines, is 
undoubtedly in for further mushroom 
growth because of general merchan- 
dising unsettledness; that this growth 
will probably recede like the waves of 
the outgoing tide within a compara- 
tively short time, and the field be con- 


fined again to its natural limits—that 


be 


of specialties. 


The Noe-Equl Textile Mills— 


A Typical, Successful Example 


are always 


eC examples 

more interesting than generalities 
For this reason a brief record of the 
development ot the Noe-Equl Textile 
Mills, Reading, Pa., the 


behind their success, is being set down 


ideas 


with 


here. There are numerous examples 
of recent successes in the direct-selling 
field This 
typical one. 

As has been stated, the Noe-Equl 
Textile Mills started the 
Noe-Equl Hosiery Mills on 16 


1922. Last they 


company is chosen as a 


business as 


Nov. 


did a business 


yeal 
Ot approximately >9,000,000, entirely 
on merchandise sold to the consumer 
the 


They 


in her home by company’s sales 


with 
approximately 70 seamless hosiery ma- 


representatives started 


chines; these were discontinued and 
today the company operates 4o full 
fashioned hosiery machines and 50 


circular spring needle underwear ma- 
chines. 
4,700 Salespeople 
The company has 157 district offices 
in all the next 
year it expects to open up 90 new dis 
trict offices. 


ent 


sections of country ; 
It employs at the pres- 


time approximately 4,700 sales 
representatives, both men and women, 
who work under the direction of dis- 
trict managers. These sales repre- 
sentatives work exclusively on a com- 
Their commissions on 
19%. District 


managers receive their compensation 


mission basis. 


sales average about 


in the fe the 
territories 
There are no guarantees or salaries. 


rm of a percentage of 


done in their 


business 


lhe customer pays the sales person 


the time of purchase a_ deposit 
whi is sufficient to cover his or her 
commission Orders come in to the 
mull fre the district offices and are 
delivered through the mail C. O. D. 
I} e company 


has a fully equipped 
Federal Post i 


with Federal emploves in attendance, 


Office right in its mill, 


to facilitate handling of the la 


I rge 
amount of mail. It is declared that 
this feature often saves as much as 
three days’ time in making deliveries 


Pacific Coast 
Hosiery Prices 
The company manufactures all the 


to the 


goods it sells, and does not job any- 
thing. It guarantees satisfaction from 


At the 


all of the merchandise it sells. 


present time its line consists of four 
full fashioned silk hosiery numbers, 


all 42 gauge, and 9 underwear or lin- 


gerie numbers, all pure thread silk. 
The hosiery is not sold in single 
pairs, but in boxes of three or four 
pairs. Present prices are as tollows: 
ED tA: -o ARIES 5 see sen saw nto $6 75 


 PROMINE. AEMOWS . 5 os <n sg ess 6 75 
» strand chiffon, lisle top, 3 pairs@ 5 95 
> strand chiffon, all silk, 3 pairs. 6 75 


In the lingerie line, a vest is sold for 


$2.95, sport bloomers fot 35 Fe 


“Field Only Serateched” 


\lbert G. Burns, sales promotion 
manager of the Noe-Equl Textile 
Mills, is what may be called a con- 


servative enthusiast on direct selling. 
He that the field for this 
method of distribution has only been 
scratched, but on the other hand he 
believes it is rot to talk about direct 
selling supplanting other forms of dis- 
tribution. It is a method of distribut- 
ing merchandise, not the method, in 
his opinion. 

In a 


believes 


recent interview with the 
writer Mr. Burns had the following 
to say: 

“Direct to consumer selling by le- 
gitimate manufacturers is only in its 
infancy. Its field is being made for 
urban 
population, the lethargy of many re- 


it largely by the growth in 


tailers, the demands for better service 
on the part of the consumer. 

“Go into an average retail store to 
a pair of hosiery 
hind the 
stock a certain amount of hosiery, in 


h and such sizes, 


The girl be- 


counter knows she has in 


suc at such and such 
Bevond that she knows noth- 
not \sk 


construction of a 


prices 
5 a 
interested. het 


something about the 


ng, and is 


stocking and you draw a blank, if not 
1 insult 
Contrast this with the sales service 
given by legitimate manufacturers 
selling goods direct to the consumer. 


We insist upon thorough training for 


1 


uur sales 


people, from the raw silk to 
e finished stocking. Our people 
11; 


intelligently 


can 
inswer any question 
asked by a prospective customer. They 
volunteer helpful information. 


are specialists in their field— 


can 
Chev 
salesman and saleswomen, not clerks. 


“No More Fifth Avenue” 
“Department store shopping in the 
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continued Mr. Bur 
“is becoming more and more of 


larger cities,” 


problem for the average wom 
Proper service cannot be given to t 
crowds. I predict the day, not so { : 
distant, when there will be no m 
Fifth Avenue in New York. no mi 
State Street in Chicago, considerir 
these streets as congested retail d 7 
tricts. Retail districts in large cit 
must be broken up and_ individ: 


stores distributed over many s¢ 
of the city. 

“When a woman buys a pair 
chiffon hosiery in the general rut 
i] not 
full responsibility 
We guara! 
every pair of our hosiery, chiffon 
cluded. but it 


} 


store she acquires 
ownership but 
wearing qualities. 
This costs money, 


part of our service. 


Pianos and Automobiles 


“T can tell you examples of d 


selling results Which will astonish 
In Boston a certain department st 
wanted to increase its summer sale 
pianos, which averaged only about t 
or three a month. Last summer it « 
gaged a force of well trained pe 
to go trom house to house on a 
survey,’ and as a result sold 7 
loads of pianos during one mont! 
In Boston also a certain autom 
has made the Buick the car 


largest sales in the city. 


deaier 


Eneret 
house-to-house selling did it 
The Gentleman from Oshkosh 
"And 


us out,” 


retailers and others 
said Mr. Burns, “I 


for 
curse 
a little story 

attended a 

ference on distributing methods he C 
in Washington by the U. S. Char 


“Some time ago I 


or Conmerce. 


What 
dispassionate discussion of t I 

. - . . . T 
various methods of distribution qui , 


Secretary Hoovet 
present was intended to be . 


} 
caim, 


degenerated into an exchange of \ 
criminations. Everybody was ‘bal ef 
out’ somebody else as responsible hh 
all the troubles in the merechand . 
calendar. _ 

“Finally a gentleman from Oshl s 


took the floor. (He was literally, 
rhetorically, from Oshkosh.) He 
a prominent retailer in that city 


he said in effect: ‘If I lose busines 
anvbody, 


“4 


direct-seller, mal 


store or what not, | 


fault \t 


ouse, chain 


sider it is mv own 


who gets business away f1 
knows he’s been in a fight 


Why Not? 


‘\Iv store gives service 
tomers. We are alive and on 
f every dollar’s worth ot 
we can get. Our clerks know t 


merchandise; I insist on it. Wher 
ianufacturer’s salesman who |} 


is business comes to town 1 fk 





over an extra day, at my own expe! 
and have him tell everything he k1 
to the clerks in my department 


h indles his goods. 
‘It vou are losing business 


direct-seller or anybody else,’ said 





gentleman from Oshkosh, ‘why 
look to yourselves, not to him, 


” 


the reason.’ 
Well, why not? 





Florida Buys $15,000 Worth of Buttons 


This Is But One of Many News “Beats” Picked up by Jack Card’s Private Seout in the 
‘New Center of Textile Manufac turing 


E are nothing if not timely. By Jack Card mén’s clothing, etc {nd the letting 
Whether it be Ford or the . Fag nti for init rder 





Ct A € 
cross-word puzzle. or 
Florida, we insist it be hot a eee aa Pes = — hose two tacts. in themselves. are 
ff the griddle THE GREATER STORY STILL TO BE TOLD Sa a i a ee 
And this is hot stuff “This, then, is the story of Textile City, of its inception ROS: = : 
al Re < t. 5 and of the vision of the men which will make this huge indus- aca 
Florida!» What is more truly a ; e to buy 50c w 
e102 range Bee ey trial enterprise possible. This is the story of an industry og 
925-1926 Model than that subject: : ; : a , : J Lit ate b é 
ind furthermore this story isn’t which is putting added stamina and added punch in a state . 
Ss stor) snt aa an ial Hs oll eng a ech eas : ia t to b 
based on syndicated information. It which is unlimited in its: possibilities along these lines. al “a 


“But the greatest story of Textile City is being written for 
next week, and next month, and next year by the investors 
themselves. 

“For when these plans, already started, have been carried 
to their successful completion, when the huge industry is going 
ahead full blast, when the workers are streaming out of the 
factories and hurrying home to their happy families, when 


homes and business properties are in great demand because 
of the intrinsic value in location which they represent—then 
will the greatest story of Textile City be written. 

“Then, it will be, when early investors will see their prop- 
erty increase steadily in value—much faster than in most 
communities which have no BACKBONE to spur them on. 
Industry will be the BACKBONE at Textile City, and will 
be the determining factor in insuring a rapid raise in prop- 
erty values, not in a day, perhaps, but in weeks, and months, 
and years, as long as industry re mains a BACKBONE for 
any community.”°—From “The Story of Textile City,” pub- 
lished by the Textile City Corp., a subsidiary of the Florida 
Textile Products Co., Inc. 





The Line-Up ome of the finished products to be on 

Well, anyway here’s the dope the market by Jan. 1, 1926,” says at 
, ba : Name of Company: Florida Tes official November bulletin. (Accon 
Construction Photograph of Initial Unit ,., . Products Corp panying pictures were taken Jan. 19, What Is a Mill Without a Sign? Here's 

of Florida’s Industrial Enterprise a ne ; Se Shinn 

Location: Textile City, Fl 19206. ) 
comes to us direct from one of our Product: Tropical clothing, reed More Details ow ta it uld ced 
private scouts who returned from the and wicker furniture, mattresses a1 dd Keep your seats, ladies and gentle- end to end 
Land ot Golden Dreams two short bed springs, tents and awnings, aut men; we're only just started But. then. buttor en't anv end 
weeks ago—and who secured the ac- mobile accessories, dress shirt nd “These Things Have Been Done,” vhat’ e use of hout a 
companying photographs at risk of athletic underwear, workmen's clot! states an even later bulletin. And the lly thine like 
life, limb and dignity. Then, too, he ing, work shirts, overalls, jumpet “things” include the signing of a $% ecides. there are ather-demuieia 
came back without buving a square ete 000 contract with a w. k. sewing e re ( O « 
inch of Florida real estate. Phat Production Plans: “Orde Ire chine company for necessary machine illeti 
shows what kind of a scout he is! have been taken and_ plans e for to be used in manutacture of worl “Ty erecte 4 
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Our Eagle-Eyed Readers Will Observe the Street Signs Emerging from the 
A Vision of the Future (NOT Snapped by our Photographer) Swamps of Textile City 








Real Estate. Perforce 


) forgot another inci 
dent il We juote (as the 
speak« iVs \1 
a cit 
vestors with 
vision 


plat rorm 
industry 
built In 


ound this 
being 
with 


faith in Florida 


ind foresight in a development 


which is worthwhile, and an absolute 
necessity, can capitalize on that vision 
and foresight by purchasing Textile 


City 
enhance in value as the development 
unfolds at top speed Lots 
purchased in Textile City as 
$875.” 

That's the trouble with this textile 
You not 
have to make cloth, but vou have to 
build’ churches, 
¥.M.C.AL 
time it seems as if you almost have to 
go into the real estate business. Ask 
any 


property now, and then watch it 
can be 


low as 


manufacturing only 


game 


schools, dormitories 


s and even houses. Some 


he knows 


Textile Activity 


southern mill man 


Oh, to get back to those buttons 
for the nonce, as they say in sood 
fiction. The representative of the firm 
which is to supply $15,000 worth of 
buttons to Florida quoted in the 
Daytona Beach Journal as saying: “I 
travel all over the South in my 
capacity as sales representative, and | 


find textile 
100% capacity 


i rtunately we 


tactories operating to 


wherever | go 


discovered this iten 
just before this 


\nnual Issue went to 


press and we had our artist make last 
ninute changes on charts which we, in 
our ignorance, had plotted to show 
the textile indust: operating it 
slightly under 100% 


By Way of Explanation 
No Head tor Work Clothes.’ 


Lin one ot the 


Was 


many news 


paper ‘items reproduced in the bulletins 
previi mentioned 

Chat stumped us tor a moment. It 
27 1 1,] 
seeme ‘ ) t IMmMagine Wor! 
Ci qj t itute ot he l | 

( r ead t 

W orkis thes for men in many 
for t r \ OCCUPY the 
last t \ hea lo 
| Cl ve rere T 
m ¢ 

“Springing Into Being” 

e's nothing slow about this de 
velopment It’s a regular | eaping 
Lena’—whatever that mav be 

‘We juote,’ once more 


located 


‘Around the industry to be 
into 


there, 
being.’ 


Textile City is springing 
And then again: 
“A citv—Textile City 
into being with a 


IS Springing 


rapidity. like the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


magic of a genii rubbing Aladdin's 
i true 
() cout rep uge col 
egroe | engaged 
) Q v eing the tte vhir 
r 11i\ een \ il 
ustration 


\nd that was only 19 days after 
New Year’s day, when, as the bulletin 


“the first unit of this enter 


prise which is by far the largest of 


kind in Florida, is to be completed, 


under the terms of the contract.” 


\in't Florida wondertul ¢ 


Textile Workers of Tomorrow 


Training Them for Their Jobs Today 


Half a Million Boy 


Scouts and the Textile Industry 
By M. R. Greene 


i interesting pamphlet on “Tex- 
‘ tiles” has recently been issued 
by the Boy Scouts of America. So 
many for this material have 
been received 
that badge 
has been issued by the Boy Scouts of 
America for 


requests 
from scouts and scout 
leaders, a special merit 
boys who wish to 
specialize in the — subject. The 
pamphlet on textiles is to help them 
the merit badge in this sub- 
ject It considerable value to 
those in the trade as well, and will 
helpful to factory 
owners who wish to distribute educa 
of this their 
employes, to boys and girls in the 
community and to 


to win 
has 


be especially 


tional material sort to 


schools scout 


troops 


All About Cotton 


The pamphlet is clearly written in 
that a layman can under- 
does not treat 


languagt 


stand. It attempt to 


the subject exhaustively, but rather 
to stimulate the boy’s natural inter 
est and define standard terms and 


processes so that he will want to do 
work for himself. It contains 
a brief history of weaving and the 
textile industry, as well as a classifi 
cation of textile fibres. O. H. Ben 
son, of the Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C., 
a valuable section on textile projects 
for These are of 
especial interest. Under the cotton 
industry, for example, the develop- 
ment of the factory system and the 
importance of the industry at pres- 
ent, and its relation to human needs, 
manu 


more 


has writtett 


scout troops. 


are considered: raw materials, 
facturing commercial 


product, distribution and the manag¢ 


processes, 


ment of the mill are also covered 


Cotton Ethies for Seouts 


Under this head, the pamphlet pub 
lishes the following paragraph 

“This may he develop d to the 

working out and adoption of a Cod 

of Ethics, which is a direct by-prod 

+ and ‘orrect understanding of 

nportance of the industry to the 

) ty, the nation and the world 

s interdependence, first as refer- 

1 o each part of an operation in 


a factory, and second, as to each in- 
relation to the whole 
group constituting the mill force. 


dividual in 


“Tf the work has been properly 
done the members of the troop will 
see more clearly their relations to 
one another, in the community, in 
the state and federal government. 
Thev also will see more clearly the 


ipportunities for them in the cotton 

industry or the various business pro- 

erams. 

“No factory or business house can 
possibly succeed without having the 
several parts as a contribution to the 
successful whole. To produce a 
piece of cloth you must have inven- 
tors, tradesmen, mechanics, machine 
tenders, engineers, repairmen, and 
back of it all finances and brains 
with which to do the work. All 
this, however, may fail to produce 
results and profits unless we have ac- 
quired skill, management and the 
proper overhead direction and super- 
vision.” 

Silk, artificial silk, woolen goods 
and worsted are also taken up in de- 
tail, 

There are sections on adulteration 
of fabrics and a glossary and bibliog- 
graphy. 

Requirements for Merit Badges 
To obtain a merit badge in textiles, 

a scout must: 

1. Identify a piece of woolen cloth. 
Identify a piece of worsted cloth. 
Identify a piece of cotton cloth. 
Identify a piece of silk cloth. 
Identify a piece of artificial silk 


cloth. Submit a collection of 
samples. 
State how he would distinguish 


each of the above. 

2. (a) Know the physical proper- 
(appearance), in the raw state 
cotton, silk and 


ties 
of wool, worsted, 
artificial silk. 

(hb) Know how yarns made from 
these fibres differ in their character 
and the means by which he 
would distinguish them. 


state 


3. Distinguish between a woven 
fabric and a knitted fabric, and state 
which wears the better and why. 

1. State how wool, cotton and silk 
are grown, and name the principal 
sources of supply of each. 
the different operations 
used in converting 
Name the ma 
that and the 
kind of cloth made. 
Report whether data for this test are 


5. Outline 
would he 
fibre 


that 
some into cloth. 
would be used 


would be 


1 
*hines 


that 


gathered from visits to a factory or 
from texts. 

6. Produce a sample and tell what 
properties a good piece of cotton or 


woolen wearing apparel should 
possess. 
7. State what size numbers of 


yarns signify. Illustrate with at least 


two samples. 
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8. State which fibres are easier 
dye and which are harder, and 
plain why in each case. 

9g. Name the two principal sour 
of dyestuffs. 


Not Just Fun 


It may come as a surprise to 
think of the 
\merica as an entirely recreatior 
movement, that takes boys camp 
in the 


who Boy scouts 


out-of-doors, to learn 
scouts are encouraged to work a 
as well. As a mat! 
of fact, vocational training thro 
its merit badge system is an imp 
ant feature of Scouting. Over 
pamphlets similar to that on Text 
are issued, so that a boy may beco: 
proficient in a good trade that app: 
to him, such as plumbing, automo! 
ing, carpentry, electricity or pri 
ing. About 150,000 badges for m: 
in these subjects were issued 
year alone. The total number 
into the millions. 


technical lines 


Scouts and Textiles 

This is fine training of a practical 
sort. Since the demand for the merit 
badge in textiles was so great that 
the National Headquarters has issued 
this pamphlet, it is clear that there 
are many boys in textile centers who 
are also scouts. Indeed, some of the 
most successful troops are organized 
in industrial centers, and actually in 
connection with factories. The 
scout activities appeal to all boys, and 
to boys in congested sections of 
cities. Camp, hikes in the open, 
building a fire without matches and 
cooking dinner over a forked stick, 
those things all boys like, whether 
they go to school or go to work. 
Such healthy fun keeps them well, 
too, builds firm muscle and sends red 
blood dancing to their pale cheecks 
It does them more good than mere 
gymnastic work or formal drill, be- 
cause the hoys enjoy it more. 

Investing in Boys 

As an investment in boyhood, this 
movement has proved a success. It 
is the idle boy who patronizes the 
pool parlor, and perhaps bootleggers 
who gets to drifting with the wrong 
gang and ends up with petty larceny 
and a jail sentence. But keep him 
happily amused, with plenty of activi 
ties that he likes, and that train his 
character, and that same boy will 
grow into a thrifty and an indus 
trious citizen, an asset to his empl 


er, and the community wher 
works, 
Get acquainted with this textile 


and acquainted 
what scout troops in your communit; 
are doing. Maybe you have a |! 
of your own who ought to join 
scouts. If you haven’t, you sut 
know one. And how about doi 
yood turn yourself, and helping s 
boy win that merit badge in text: 
Your help might mean a lot to 
and who knows, he may be the ow 


pamphlet 


get 


of a big mill, some day, or your 
police commissioner, or a_ future 

: : 
mayor. Write to National Head- 


0") 


quarters, Boy Scouts of America, 20 
Fifth Ave., New York City, for full 


particulars. 








Some Fundamentals of Export Business 


Domestic Industries in ‘Export Countries Are Growing Constantly Stronger, Endangering the “Surplus” Theory— 
An Appreciation of the Ability of South American Merchants—They Are Alive to Modern Styling 
and Merchandising, and Properly Value Branded Goods 


HE importance of foreign 
business has been felt from 
the beginning of history when 
the Phoenecians ventured out 

the Atlantic to look for the islands 
mined. Interference 
with those 


here tin was 
ith their 
till all-important West Indian mar- 


foreign trade, 


ets was one of the main causes ot 
e Colonists fighting the Revolution. 
Foday when debt settlements and 
parations depend almost entirely on 
export surplus every nation, and 
producer and tax- 


abroad for 


directly every 


iver, looks 


market that is going to pay his debts 


some new 


bring him prosperity. 





Store of Elmudesi & Co., Santo Domingo 


lt is apparently widely believed 
hat there are always export markets 
somewhere that can absorb every 
anufacturers’ surplus production. 
Someone said some time or other that 
would be a good thing if 10% of 
ur national production could be sold 
‘broad, until this figure has been gen- 
erally adopted as a satisfactory goal 
ithout much consideration of what it 
Certainly not every one of 
our products can be exported to that 
legree and others must be exported 


their 


means. 


uch more heavily if makers 


to survive. 


Local Competition 
e general conception of a foreign 


| however, 1S i place t move 
lu It is seldom suggested that 
markets 


nd may come to such 


re seems to be a good deal more 
rn about European competition 
ibout the 


ew 
which 


local competition 


every day grows 
rer, even in new countries, and 
regularly, as it increases, wipes 
he import into those countries of 
groups of products. 
izil’s production of heavy col- 
drills, Argentine’s heavily pro- 
d rayon, and even now mercer- 
hosiery business, Peru’s exten- 
textile industry, are cases in 


nv of such industries are crude 





By Howard Swiggett 
Mi wager, Export Department, Hunter \lfg. & Comm. Co 


Proph+ts who predicted that 


the United States would lose a 


large percentage of the increased cotton goods export business 


which came to it from necessity during the war have been 


fooled. 


Extremely capable management has made it possible 


for many mills not only to hold this business but to increase 


it in certain markets. 


The development work that has been 


done along export lines by a number of commission houses 


has been accomplished quietly 


consequently is not fully appreciated. 


and without publicity, and it 


The author of this 


interesting article is the head of a commission-house depart- 


ment which is known to have 


itself during the 


but they are supported by an intense 


national places and 


feeling in most 
are protected by tariffs and internal 
laws. which 


advantages. 


tremendous 
These are not advan- 
tages, however, that need be insupet 
able. But they are one of the many 
reasons why American manufacturers 
should not comfortably suppose that 
export markets ready to receive their 
surplus will always exist. 


give them 


Dumping 

The question of ‘dumping’ 
closely related to this same question. 
One definition of dumping calls it 
“price-discrimination between na 
tional markets.” In the manufactur 
er’s mind it is usually little more than 
the idea of “getting goods out of the 
country,” while in the foreign mind 
it is a bogy of inferior goods being 
literally dumped into this country to 
be sold for what they will bring, their 
producer meanwhile holding up his 
own domestic price. . 

There is a good deal of anti-dump 
ing legislation around the world. Tt 


made an enviable record for 


post-w ar years. 


probably serves to stop very little 
\merican export of cotton goods, 
largely because there is practically no 
attempt made to dump 

Of course any American manutac 
turer will smile at the idea of his be- 
ing able to hold up a price at home 
vhile he fives eoods AaWay ibroad 
ble wants ind grenerally receives the 
same level OL price abro ad as he does 
it Lome. His insistence on this has 


proper and wise, because it 
has made his export business stand on 
its own feet in a way that such busi 
ness as Germany had before the war, 
or any protected business, can never 


do 


Sound Markets Essential 
\s a result of this conservative at 
titude toward pricing it has been nec- 
the manutacturer sound 
from sources. 
Unfortunate experiences in 1920 have 


essary to get 
business established 
caused a good deal of loose criticism 
of South American merchants 

Manufacturers who have kept after 


tusiness there since 1920, learning 





Interior of a Cotton Goods Wholesaler’s Store in Santo Domingo 


‘ e people ely 

he own p out 

prop bly eel 1 uch 

es ¢ re 

\ Tlie t | nd 

t t ut U1 ley 

und bu en 

ditte 1 } 1 e 
\mernu turel 

lwo ) ‘ ccounts South 

America ed business unde eit 

resent name 1 the eighteent cen 

tury. Thev have beet good pay” 

ever since here sa cotton goods 

house in Dublin dating from the early 

eighteenth century antedates 

these two and wht eems to have 





Representatives of the Hunter Company 
in the Mountain Region of Colombia 


storms that 
have swept Ireland since their found- 
ing. They happen to be the oldest 
accounts we know of but there are 
doubtless many others. 


been entirely above the 


Live Houses in South America 

South America, though, is full of 
new houses of the same standard as 
these older ones, houses managed by 
keenly 
alive to the newest styling in fabrics 


active and enthusiastic men 


and the best ideas in modern mer 


chandising. It is hard to say how 


much the American manufacturer 


who is fortunate enough tae be in 


touch with such firms them 


Owes 
1 


\ this so at at 


id no less than at home, styling 


them with 
SuTpius PTE 
oon meed an 
triends 
him that there will not al 
same demand for the 


are the l1rTan 


eavyv, coarse yarn fabrics they have 
they tell 


that the new railroad they are 


ket SO largely nl t] e past 


building, the new harbor they are 


lredgit ire going to employ thou- 
ands of potential buyers of over- 
alls and work shirts; from them he 


learns th the wages paid will be 
a 


high and that the men will be buying 
their wives rayon and even pure silk 


Q% 
193} 








194 8O4 

asic: stead of the cotton they 
wore i 

| the sort of houses whose 
( | be wort something 
é ints to know whether the 
ni have made credits in 
‘ ie o1 ether he can 
1 1 lhe \ ire decidedly 


merican manutactut 


Now } 
KNOY ~ 


Appreciation of Brands 
re is one thing which should 
em appeal particularly to the 
They — understood 
led = ni indise. here are 
me kinds « business of which it 
lway ud that it can be bought 
i quarter of a cent lhe South 
al ( nt is a keen buyer. 
ke ide and wants the low- 
rice nd the best terms he can 
but you can’t buy his business for 
tuarter ¢ ent a vard and noth- 


1iown 


‘ 
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and that he has had before. He rea- 
lizes, in some ways more quickly than 
the domestic buyer, the economies pos- 
sible in turnover of standard brands. 
His attitude makes it necessary for 
the manufacturer to watch brand 
registration with the greatest vigi- 
lance, but it gives him also the com- 
fort of very loyal distributors. 


‘ni ; 
\othning 1 


more difficult than to 
South merchant 
away from standard mill brands that 
are merchandized with any reasonable 
He doesn’t want some- 
thing everybody has, but he does want 
the mark that has made a name for 
quality. This gives a permanence to 
his relation with the manufacturer 
that is profitable to them both. 


Some of the Risks 
I:xport markets are always said to 
be more difficult than domestic ones 
They are difficult and there are many 
reasons, aside from credit ones, why 
Most of them are 


get the American 


restrictions 


thev should. be. 


subject to great natural hazards 
such as floods, earthquakes, and fires 
such as swept away Manizales last 
year. Such catastrophes are not only 
locally important, but they may im- 
pair communications for a long time 
through an entire country. 

Of course many of these countries, 
are periodically threatened with revo- 
lution. Disasters, though, never seem 
to overcome them. One great reason 
is that they are inhabited by enter- 
prising and thrifty people who have 
come out from Europe prepared for 
the worst and they are not going to 
be downed. The marvelous resilience 
of Cuba has been a by-word for fifty 
years. 

Outside of these factors there is 
probably much less difference between 
risks abroad and at home than is sup- 


posed. It cannot be expected by well- 


informed manufacturers that their 
collections from countries where 
money is worth from twelve to 


eighteen percent, and exchange con- 
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trolled, will be afiticipated to the de- 
gree their domestic ones are, though 
even here the situation gets steadily, 
better as the more prominent mer 
chants, enjoying better prices fi 
their own raw products, are able 
build up credits abroad. 


The Future 
South American markets, however 
will become more profitable for t! 
manufacturer, be tied more perma 


of them as foreign and puts into the: 
the energy and the confidence he does 
into his domestic market. He must 
get away from the conception of ex 
port business as a back-log, “a pla 
to move surplus,” a dumping ground 

He is doing business there wit 
keen, confident men, alive to all that 
is modern in merchandise and method 
who are distributing to a thrifty poy 
ulation of great potential and actual 
purchasing power, with a standard 
living that is rising yearly. 


U.S. Export Trade Outlook for India and China 


Increases in Business on Cotton Goods With Both Countries During 1925 Do Not Necessarily Mean Larger Totals in 
1926—Indian Purchases from U. 5. Confined Largely to Standard Drills—Large Increase in China Busi- 
ness in 1925 but Internal Conditions Not Encouraging to Expansion of Demand 


L!UDY of the latest export sta- 
tistics relative to cotton goods 


shows that tor the calendar 

i y25, comparatively tew 

ok a greater quantity of 

‘ e me 1gd1se las Veal hat 
during the same period in 1y24 
At ly thos that have show! 


an increase are the two large markets 
of India and China. The term “large” 
applies to the consumption of cotton 
tabrics in these markets, but has not 

eant much as far as America has 
been concerned for the last few years. 
lo both of these outlets the amount 
of cotton fabrics shipped from the 
United States has been on a rapidly 


descending scale for a number of 


years up to 1925. For the year 1925 
he shipments of cottons to Brit 
ish India from the United States have 
amounted to 3,267,132 sq. yds. as com 
ared with 2,691,960 sq. yds. in 1924, 


reas I 575,100 sq yds. In 
China the increase has been much 
reater. During the year of 1924 


_ while for the same period 





> amount was 6,530,072 Sq. 
yds., or an increase of 5,5 
yds. This is by far the | 
foreign market over 


45,192 sq. 
argest in- 
crease to 
1924 
India’s Trade in Drills 
Almost all the business of bulk vol- 
ume done by this country with India 
is on Pepperell standard drills. 
has been little change in this situation 
for a number of years and it is a ques- 
tion whether other lines of domestic 
cotton goods will ever make much of 
an inroad into this market. Several 
an ex- 


There 


go the operations of 


vears ag 





By Vernon 
port house gave promise of substan- 
tial business with this market on a 
varied line of merchandise. The goods 
were supposed to have been consigned 
and it is possible that the pioneer 

k which was then started might 
have been successful in introducing 
ther brands into India, had it not 
ven for the failure of the concern 
in question and the necessity of liquid- 
ating the goods in India at sacrifice 
prices. At one time as high as 20,000 
bales of drills were sent to India but 
it is probable that during 1925 not 
more than two or three thousand bales 
\ few drills of other 
brand, were shipped in earlier years, 
but there was no permanent demand 
for them. 
and other fancies have been sent to 


( 
} 
| 


were ordered 
h 


More recently a few voiles 


this market but the amount is negligi- 
ble. 
Competition from Japan 

While the Indian market is one of 
the principal outlets for English man- 
ufactures, Great Britain has also suf- 
tered with America from the Japan- 
ese competition that has so broken 
into the trade with China and India. 
It is largely a matter of price that 
determines the purchase of goods for 
India as well as many other foreign 
countries. Japanese mills are able to 
under-bid practically every other na- 
tion on cheap cotton fabrics. Large 
shipments are now being made to 
India from China, believed to be of 
goods manufactured in the mils of 
the Shanghai district, owned or con- 
trolled by Japanese. The advantage 
possessed by such mills, in addition to 


E. Carroll 


1 
| 


the use of short staple cotton, is that 
any overhead charges, as well as 
labor and Chinese cotton as raw 
material, can be paid for in silver. 

I:vidently a great deal of weight is 
given to special brands which have 
established a reputation and_ for 
which there is considerable demand. 
This is illustrated by the popularity 
of the Pepperell drill which despite 
its higher price as compared with 
many other lines, continues to have a 
from the native buyer. 
English goods are usually bought on 
the basis of marks long established in 
the Indian market by foreign houses, 
and many of them are ancient. 

Is Indian Trade Possible? 

The question has been raised many 
times as to whether it is possible to 
increase United States trade with In- 
dia on lines of cotton goods. A good 
many experiments have been made 
and it has been hoped that some of 
our lighter drills may be established 
in market favor to meet Japanese 
competition. It is realized that the 
latter may not be as severe in the 
years to come, with labor in Japan 
demanding higher wages, but while 
Japan can operate through its Chinese 
mills at the low cost now possible 
there it seems likely that this compe- 
tition will remain formidable. Sug- 
gestions as to changes in fabrics to 
meet the requirements of the Indian 
buyer have been made to American 
manufacturers, but for the most part 
they have involved changes in ma- 
chinery or method of operation to 
which the American producer has not 


steady call 


been willing to agree. As an illustra- 
tion, endeavors have been made from 
time to time to persuade the American 
manufacturer to put colored headings 
in their fabrics in order to meet the 
peculiar requirements of the native 
buyer. ‘This proposal has almost al- 
ways been turned down, and the few 
goods made in this way have not been 
of sufficient stability or of the charac- 
ter to justify the belief that they will 
attain any sizeable proportions. 
China’s Prospect Problematical 
At the present time China can 
hardly be said to exist as a trading 
country. It may be confidently as- 
sumed that practically as much cloth 
is being used in China as when the 
United States was shipping its high- 
est total, but other sources are sup- 
plying it. Probably the principal rea- 
son why fewer foreign goods are im- 
ported into China, especially those of 
American origin, is the inability of 
the natives to pay for them. The de- 
based currency of the mass of the 
population, and even more the oppres- 
sion of the people during the constant 
political turmoil of recent years have 
reduced their buying power. They 
must have clothes and have to take 
the cheapest obtainable. They have 
resorted to the ancient source, the 
hand loom; perhaps to an increasing 
degree they have had to buy the Ja; 
anese goods and at present the prod 
uct of the power mills operating 1 
their own country. It is impossible 
to imagine the low level of living 
conditions throughout China and how 
near to starvation is the native popu 
lation. The greatest frugality is 
obligatory and the employment of na- 
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ives is a matter of concern to an ai- 
lost unlimited number. 
Competition of Japan 
In addition to the competition of 
and-loom fabrics the activity of the 
apanese has been and continues to 
e a very potent element in the de- 
rease of imported cotton cloth into 
hina. Japanese competition began 
1 earnest in 1908, at first with Gov- 
rnment aid, but soon was established 
n a permanent basis of economic and 
iir trade rivalry. Both England and 
\merica began to suffer from the low 
rices named on Japanese fabrics. 
or the China trade Japan uses India 
‘tton at a very much lower price 
ian the American staple. The cost 
? transporting raw cotton from Bom- 
1y to Osaka, which is the principal 
‘tton mill district of the country, is 
»t much more than the cost of trans- 
yrtation from the southern cotton 
eld to the warehouse. In other 
vords, it is a negligible factor and 
needs little consideration, except as a 
very substantial saving to the Japan- 
‘se manufacturers. While Japan im- 
orts much American cotton, that 
staple is used in the production of 
loth for their home trade under the 
rotection of a high but intelligent 
tariff. 
Details of China’s Trade with U. S. 
It is interesting to look back at the 
istory of the cotton goods trade with 
hina as far as this country is con- 
erned. Jt was not until 1880 that 
we began to ship cotton fabrics to 
China in any quantity. About that 
time a number of mills were erected 
in the South, particularly designed to 
supply an export demand. It was 
found possible to produce coarse, 
heavy sheetings and drills at a figure 
which would compete successfully 
vith England, which had previously 
enjoyed practically a monopoly in the 
China trade. There was no great ob- 
ection or resistance on the part of 
ngland to this incursion of the 
United States. She was satisfied to 
llow us to develop the trade on coarse 
fabrics confining her activities to the 
tiner qualities. 
This trade continued to grow in 
lume and by 1904 had reached an 
iverage Of about 300,000 packages per 
inum, approximating a volume of 
515,000,000. In 1905 it received a 
tremendous impetus from the Russo- 
ipanese war and -the demand for 
ths from both armies. In that year 
ver 700,000 packages were exported 
ym this country to China. The un- 
pected peace cut off at once the ab- 
rmal demand, and the normal re- 
irements of the Chinese markets 
ild not absorb the great accumula- 
n of goods at distributing points 
ich resulted. It was not until 1908 
it this accumulation was consumed. 
t this date the Japanese competition 
xan to make itself felt and the trade 
American goods has never been re- 
red to its former volume. It has 
nstantly dwindled until in 1923 and 
24 our shipments to China amounted 
practically nothing. his constant 
rtailment was due not only to Jap- 
ese competition but in later years 
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was largely the result of political dis- 
turbances. 

Effect of Internal Troubles 

The result of the political strife in 
China during recent years has been 
most destructive to internal trade. 
Chinese merchants are most courage- 
ous; they are compelled to be, both in 
investment and distribution ii they do 
any business at all, but if it is certain 
that attempts to send their goods to 
interior markets will meet with the 
loss of the merchandise by confisca- 
tion, even they hesitate. There is for 
them no protection from a central 
government because there is no gov- 
ernment. Every trading region is har- 
ried by contending military chiet- 
tains, self-appointed by force as gov- 
ernors of provinces, holding place only 
until the next stronger bandit appears, 
and squeezing the very life blood out 
of the unfortunate inhabitants mean- 
while. Could it be expected that trade 
should survive such conditions? A 
few goods are transported, slipped in 
between raids, but there is no steady 
volume and the effect upon foreign 
goods is inevitable. Besides this, and 
as a commercial object of the bolshe- 
vik agitation in the Shanghai region 
came the temporary boycott of British 
and Japanese goods by which both 
England and Japan were affected in 
the volume of exports in China. It 
is a matter of conjecture whether ord- 
ers sent to the United States at that 
time may not have been due in part to 
that influence. 


Influence of Cotton Mill Strike 

Another feature of the year’s 
events in the cotton goods trade in 
China has been the cotton mill strike 
in Shanghai. Such a movement as a 
strike of any duration, as strikes are 
known in other countries, is impossi- 
ble in China. The people live on the 
ragged edge of nothing at all times, 
have no reserve of money or posses- 
sions and must work to live. It was 
this condition among many other evi- 
dences that convinced observers that 
the so-called strike was financed from 
the outside. Operatives were paid to 
stop work and remained idle as long 
as the money lasted. When that was 
gone they went back to work. 


Possibilities of the Future 

Increases in the shipments for 1925 
have been sufficient to lead many to 
the conclusion that something like the 
days of 1900 to 1905 is to be witnessed 
again in the relations of this country 
to China. Two factors are regarded 
as worthy of consideration in any 
prophecy of renewed China business. 
Shipments during 1926 depend large- 
ly upon Chinese political conditions. 
Unless there is decidedly more stabil- 
ization in China and the movement 
of goods internally is rendered safe, 
there is not much likelihood of in- 
crease in business and it is a question 
whether the total for 1925 can be 
maintained. The other factor is the 
matter of price. Tersely expressed 
by one long interested in China busi- 
ness “the way to get orders from 
China is to raise 20,000,000 bales of 
cotton in the United States. With 
raw material at 12 to 14 cents, we can 


name prices that would be of decided 
interest to the China buyer.” The 
comparison of prices since 1914 shows 
a decided difference in the cost of the 
American fabric to the China buyer. 
Before the outbreak of the war, 3- 
yd., 48 x 48 sheetings sold to China at 
7l4c. Of course the war made an 
entirely new basis of calculation from 
which the market has not recovered 
up to the present time. Today the 
quotation on 3-yd. sheetings is 12c., 
which is considerably lower than it 
has been, but is still not regarded as 
a figure at which free business with 
China can be consummated. 


U. S. Lines Popular with China 


Many of the old favorite marks 
which formerly went to China retain 
their popularity but certain lines of 
goods which used to be shipped 
largely to that country have been dis- 
placed largely by Japanese competi- 
tion. The most striking illustration 
of this fact is the business in jeans. 
Formerly American jeans were taken 
in large quantity by the China trade, 
but today practically all the jeans used 
in China come from Japan. The 
same is true of some of the light 
sheetings, which are now supplied by 
Japanese manufacturers and by local 
mills. The principal lines that are 
sent to China today from the United 
States are sheetings—2.85 yd., 3 yd. 
48 x 48, 3.50 yd. 64 x 68 and 4 yd. 
56 x 60. Probably the biggest bus!- 
ness is in 2.85 and 3 yd. sheetings. 
England has suffered along with 
America in a decline of China de- 
mand, except on white shirtings and 
sheetings with which we apparently 
are unable to compete. Very few 
bleached goods are sent to China by 
this country, the reason for which is 


not entirely understandable. More- 
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over, bleaching establishments both in 
Japan and China process the great 
bulk of imported fabrics. This pro- 
vides an industry for the employment 
ot labor and a certain amount of 
profit to the bleachers. 


to be little demand for anything in 


There seems 
the finished state, with the possible 
exception of a few colored drills to 
southern China markets, also a negli- 
gible factor. 

Will China be a Big Market? 

“China is going to come back some 
ime.” This is a generally expressed 
ief of all who have had trading re- 
lations with the country and who have 
made a personal study of conditions. 
Just how soon this development can 
be expected no one is willing to pro- 
phesy. Until a strong national gov- 
ernment can be set up in China and 
the great latent possibilities of the 
country developed, there is little like- 
lihood that the present chaotic condi- 
tions are to be bettered or the de- 
mands from the native population in- 
creased. The whole business fabric 
of the country has been torn to 
shreds and there is utter demoraliza- 
tion. ‘Transportation facilities are 
reduced to a minimum and with the 
constant warring striving 
against each other for temporary su- 
periority, with no motive higher than 
personal gain, it can well be imagined 
that the opportunity for orderly busi- 
ness is very slight. Present condi- 
tions can not go on forever or the 
country will be reduced to a level that 
beggars description. How the change 
is to be effected no one knows, but 
that it will come every one believes, 
and when it 


factions 


does America 
stands a very good chance of sharing 
in the development that must. take 
place in this land of ancient pros- 
perity. 


come, 


South American Business Expands 





Gain of Over 12 Million Yards of Cotton Goods as Compared 
With 1924—Criticism of Present Selling Methods 


BUSINESS of practically 112 

million square yards of cotton 
piece goods is something worth con- 
sidering by American manufacturers. 
It was this amount that was shipped 
to South America for the 11 months 
of 1925, largely to six countries— 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Peru and Venezuela. This total 
exceeds by over 12 million yards the 
aggregate for the same period in 
1924. And yet those engaged in 
South American trade are not fully 
persuaded that this total is to be 
maintained for this year, even 
though they admit that the aggregate 
business with South America is not 
of the extent to which it should at- 
tain. The period of greatest activ- 
ity in the last several years was at 
the end of 1924 and extending well 
into the succeeding year. Since 
August there has been a decided fall- 
ing off in the demand for American 
goods, due to one cause or another. 
There have been changes in tariffs 
inimical to the growth of American 
business and competition from Italy 


and Japan has shown constant in- 
crease. Whether this competition is 
to develop to a greater extent or not 
it is hard to predict, but the fact 
remains that our business has been 
checked decidedly and only on those 


things which are not produced in 


other countries have we a free field. 
5. A. Cotton Yarn Trade Important 


The above totals do not take into 
consideration the amount of yarn 
sent to South America. This amounts 
to a very large aggregate, compara- 
tively speaking, and yet the feeling 
is more or less general that, con- 
sidering the possibilities, the growth 
of our export business in yarn has 
not been anything to boast of. The 
Argentine takes the most of a total 
which amounted to 12,037,257 lbs. for 
11 months of 1925 as against 6,644,- 
519 Ibs. in 1924, or practically double. 
These figures are on carded yarn 
while on combed yarn the total for 
1925 was 7,695,408 Ibs. as compared 
with 5,100,560 Ibs. in 1924. In other 
words, we sent to South America’ for 
the 11 months of last yéar # #rand 








19 (866 





total of 19,732,605 lbs. of cotton 
yar! lhe bulk of this was of knit 
ting yarn from which underwear and 
a certain amount of hosiery was mad 
I yt South Amer 
can ly lition a consid le 
qua s exported, 
u yt the can 
Va ( ) \ 1i¢ sole 
u vel 1 hrough 
( | n Am ountri hie 
ar¢ KK spinning S ) p ( 
in South America an e€ W 

an l n ) I ave t 
n p Ot courss 
price 1 determinil actor in the 
fluctuations oi dema or with high 
prices the amount of yarn consum 
declines materially, to go up again 
when a cheaper level prevails. It 
would seem, however, that with the 
increase of native establishments con 
suming cotton yarn the possibilities 


ot turther development in demand for 
Ameri 7 A sood 
deal of this business is being done 
direct and 
to compete w 
Business Unprofitable to Agents 

he de velopment ot direct business 


in yz are bright 


iTns 


in this way is possible 


it 


h other countries. 


to South America has probably been 


one ot the mo potent causes tor its 
expansion. Nearly all the large com 
mission houses and direct sellers in 


the American market have agents in 
various American 
some of exclusive 
others who divide their 
tion between various accounts. 


Latin countries, 
and 
representa 
Cer 
tain of these agents are also agents 
for European lines, 
practice is not regarded as a satis 
factory one to the American seller, 


them 


agents 


} 
this 


although 


aS a greater percentage is allowed on 
English than American 
and naturally the agent will 
most of his time and energy to those 
lines which he the 
greatest revenue. 

Criticism of the methods of doing 
direct business is aimed at the appar 


goods on 


devote 


on iS 


securing 


ent inability of the agent handlin; 
American lines to secure a satisfac 
tory return for his efforts. This 

is said is due to two causes. One is 


UNITED STATES COTTON GOODS EXPORTS TO 


TEXTILE WORLD 


that the American producer is willing 


+ 


to take business from everybody 


whose credit is Satistactory no matter 


whether they are competitors in the 
same locality or not. This fact often 
auses cut-throat competition with 


the result that nobody makes a satis- 
factory profit. Business on English 
differently, 
according to report, and great dis- 

used di- 


iS conducted 


} 
POOdS 


crimin about selling 





rect competitors in the same city or 
town. Another feature of American 
business is the pushing of specific 


brands or mill tickets, with the result 
that 
particular cloth out of all proportion 
Agents in this market who sell 
various American houses have found 
it expedient in doing business with 
South America to put on their own 
tickets, in a sense camouflaging the 
fabric giving the 
buyer an idea of its origin. This is 
done in order to get away from the 
competition mentioned above, and has 
been found to be a successful method. 
One such agent declared that because 
of the careful put-up of samples 
which he sent out to South America 
with attractive tickets and c 
the arrangement of the samples, he 
was able to get a better price for th: 
same merchandise that was sent out 
direct and buyers assured him that 
goods were better, although they 
identical fabric. 


competition is produced on a 


for 


or at least not 


are in 


the 


were the 


Low Grades from America 
Limitations on the development of 
business with South America consist 
largely of competition by other coun- 
tries. This is particularly true of 
Italian goods and applies also to the 
better grades supplied not only by 
Italy but by England as well. In 
fancy prints as well as woven goods 
we are able to compete only where 
our designs are more attractive. As 
in the case of South Africa we have 
made considerable headway in South 
America on blue printed drills. We 
seem to have made more develop 
ment of fabric than 
European manufacturers, but when it 


on this class 


SQ YDS. 

a Argentine Chile Colombia 
1924 1,838,475 15,281,664 10,143,865 
1925 1,843,452 14,396,352 9,531,601 

Bleached 

1924 2,425,091 1,312,011 1,545,213 
1925.... 2,618,999 2,088 , 252 3,262,676 

Printed 
1924 2,278,057 1,237,749 10,787 ,630 
1925 3,628 , 509 1, 126,022 17 , 383 , 487 

iece Dyed 
1924 6,904,649 2,529,192 4,423,129 
1925 5, 706, 800 2,613,823 7,251,209 
Stock Dyed 
1924 3,652,034 2,003 ,352 5,011,866 
1925 5,286,178 2,726,599 6,023,160 
Total 
1924 20 098 , 306 22 , 363 , 968 31,911,703 
1 925 22 ,083 , 938 22,951,048 43,452,133 


Grand Total 1924 122,230,264 s 


Note: 


Under the heading ** Other South America ” 


985 , 632 +587 , 080 + 11,540,430 


q. yds.; 1925—136,630,367 sq. yds. 


comes to printed sheetings both 
Japan and Italy apparently are able 
to beat us, especially in the border 
designs which are freely furn- 
ished. Another disadvantage under 
which the American seller labors is 
that on Italian goods for instance, 
some of which are very handsome, as 
low as ten pieces of a pattern will 
be confined buyer, where on 
American if the demand is 
made for the confining of a pattern 
to a certain buyer it is stipulated he 
This, 
reacts to our disadvantage, 


so 


to a 


‘ 
goods 


must take as least 200 pieces. 
of course, 


with the smaller buyer particularly. 


Comparative Details 


Comparing the business of various 


South American countries in Ameri 
can piece goods, exclusive of yarn, 
Colombia takes the lead with prac 


tically 40 million yards in 1925 or a 
gain of 10 million yards over 1924. 
Chile with 21 million 
yards, a gain of a million for the 
year, while Argentina bought a total 
of 20 million as against practically 18 
million yards in 1924. These are the 
three largest markets and in order 
Venezuela, Peru and Bolivia follow. 
The last three all show a decline in 


comes next, 


the 1925 business, especially in_ the 
case of Peru. Although not among 
the principal countries of export, 


Ecuador has taken considerably from 
this but recent advance in 
duties and the necessity of exten 
sive consul fee payments have reacted 
against the trade with this country. 
Late reports are to the effect, how 
ever, that these provisions may be 
abrogated. A good many cottonades 
and suitings formerly went to the 
West Coast of South America, but 
Italy has proven a formidable com 
petitor on these goods with the resul 
elimination much of this 
trade. In Chile there is said to be 
more or less skepticism about cer 
tain credits at the moment which 1s a 
factor 


market 


tant of 


retarding 


Demand for Better Qualities 


the line of fancy 


In goods the 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Other 
Peru Venezuela So. Am. 
1,617 ,957 2,842,123 10,378 ,903 
1,121,915 1 , 868 , 422 10,679,665 
Ca 
303,611 isk 1,715,234 
156 ,399 3,219,725 


1,150,324 7,149,621 
153,045 7,807,713 
2,029,412 1,223 , 342 10,933 ,951 
1,504,069 1,513,416 9,922,096 
1,628 ,986 3,582,618 4,300,205 
5,513,985 


1,152, 


828 


2,929 ,970 


6,730,290 7,648 ,083 34,477,914 
4,688 , 256 6,311,808 37,143, 184 
-1,042,034 —1,336,275 +2,665,270 


Increase for 1925—14,400,103 sq. yds. 
are included the totals for Brazil, Ecuador and Bolivia, which 


imported the greatest quantity of this total. 
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tendency in South America is 
patently toward better quality 
fabrics. Rayon mixtures and s 
are increasing in favor wit! 
tendency toward the better 


fabrics which has incipient poss 
ties of development. It 
illustration of the point made ab 
that outside of low grade 

fabrics the possibilities of dev: 
ment in South American busine: 
in the pushing of novelties whic! 
native buyer 


is 


not 
allO 


obtain 
other countries. In all classes of 
chandise it is the feeling that 
American manufacturer and his 
agent secure the need 
export made 1 
sary by the augmented production 
American mills it will be pos 
only through a more intensive d 
attention the 
trade. At the present time practi 
no Americans represent dom 
merchandise in Latin 


cannot 


are to 


crease in trade 


ot to details ot 


Ame: 

Agents in the various countries 

not Germans and | 

lish The represent 

tives of English mills receive a m 

smaller salary than a comp: | 
American would consider whet 

hardships and_ privations for 

American going to South Amer | 
are considered. The consequen 

that the representation of Amer 

goods is in the hands of local agents 

who do not always give the ser\ | 
that ought to be rendered on A: 


\mericans ; 
predominate. 


can goods. In addition the per ( 
age paid to the local agent is so mt 
smaller for the most part than that | 
which the English agent or repres 
tative obtains it is only natura 
preference should be given to go 
from other countries. 1 
. ° + ] 
Comparative Export Table . 
Ihe table given below shows. the ” 


exports of U. S. cotton goods to Sout! 

\merica by countries and also by sul ( 
divisions of fabric for the years 1924 ( 
and 1925. It also shows the increase 

or decrease in the amount sent to the ; 
It will be noted \ 

Peru 

amount 
during 


countries specified. 
that two countries, 
Venezuela, show 
ported for 1925 
while the grand total for the v 


decidedly 


only 
a less 


than 


large 
KNIT GOODS CONFIDENC! 


iT 


lhe textile ‘business 


a> 
s in the strongest positior 
it has occupied in many yeat 
jobbers during 1925 were able 1 
lown their supplies to a ver 
tory point, and as a rule 
ney in doing so, leaving thet 
ery satisfactory frame ot 
1926. Likewise the manufactur 


lines similar to that made by 


pany (cotton knitted under 
while not perhaps showing an 
stantial profit for 1926 at le 
going into 1926 with the belie 
they have turned the cornet 


prosperity enjoyed in previous 
a general feeling 01 
fidence in the knit goods trade 
augurs very well for this seasot 
Knit Goops MANUFA 


There is 





Foreign Trade Balance for 1925 Goods 


Possibilities for Increasing Exports Bright—Range of Textile Products Sent Abroad Widening 
at Fair Prices and Intelligent Adherence to Recognized Commercial Practices Necessary 


HERE were clouds in plenty 


upon the textile horizon of 
1925, but from all accounts 
these clouds had a rayon lin- 
g. This remarkable product of the 


vnthesist has indeed played the 
rincipal role in the textile drama of 


1e past year and from all indications 


ill continue to do so this season. 
hat within a few years after its 
itroduction the quantity of rayon 
onsumed exceeds the number of 
pounds of real silk is remarkable 
nough, but more interesting still 1s 


the fact that rayon, when combined 
with other fibers, has stimulated and 
broadened the use of most other tex- 
tile staples. The statement is 
peculiarly applicable to real-silk mills 
which, notwithstanding what might 
be regarded as the strenuous compe- 
tition of rayon, were very active, and 
consumed approximately 134,000 
bales more of the natural fiber in 
i925 than during the year before. 
Cotton, woolen, and worsted cloths, 
and also knit goods of all descrip- 
tions have been enhanced both in 
ittractiveness and value by the addi- 
tion of rayon. 


‘ 
last 


Another very commendable and 
conspicuous development during the 
past year has been the growing ap- 


preciation on the part of our manu 
facturing and merchandising com- 
munity of the importance of styling 
and adapting production to vogue 
tendencies. Changes in merchandis- 
ing practices are also being given 
more serious consideration with a 
conscientious effort to meet reason- 
able demands for reforms in 
direction. 
Government Relation to Industry 
The firm, steady policy in govern 
mental circles for 
with legitimate business and encour- 
latter to 
lve their own problems is another 
teworthy trend. Public 


this 
less interference 


agement thus lent to the 


opinion is 


eginning to appreciate this newer 
onception of governmental relation 
hip to industry and the encourag« 
ent to business to administer its owt 
fairs without Government subsidy 
obnoxious regulation has indu 
tmosphers af conhdence. whieh 
had no little effect 1 the recent 
indising group 
{ ive ) S i 
ks 1 disappo ents som 
inche ul hese ithculties som 
W OT tine;r will be iver Th ngs 
ve a way, not altogether self con 
tuted, but aided also by the serious 
plication of our industrialists to th 


adjusting 


\bTems, of 


balancing or 


mselves For example, while 


386 it took 22 yards of cotton cloth 
make a costume it now requires 
ree, but the increased use of 
th for industrial and mechanica 








Honest Merchandise 
-Expand- 
ing Trade Shows Growing Appreciation of These Needs 


By E. T. Pickard Our exports abide ae 





Head f Text le D ‘sion. Rue eo] id 5s SNOW ;% lealthy I oO! 
F ( ( \ S.¥ e 
purposes and the greatet -% een, ae ( i 543 i lare 
dresses demanded by women 1 up ofa vy fine for the first offer yavite. Pencete at bik. , 
the difference. We may use les nd imprisonment for the secor various classes were also s 
white goods in the form of sheets a1 nee ee ey a Cotton inderwear  shipm« 
other articles in the home, but secret !9! e€ pene ot the Ame . a \ { ible ( 
eed : henud tham,. industry, 1 venture sugge 
organizations rise up to shroud then ead 15 pe ent 
selves in these materials. The sali x se ae t in \ 10st 
nited States are far from possibl benssis! 
vessel has all but disappeared, but United Sta i Py - ubled, 1 ri ome 34,0 oC 
» , ] 
we are using ducks in our automo 1926 Outlook Favorable pairs Vel otton gloves made 
biles instead. As I pointed out, such The outlook for 1926 is much more remarkable es, trebling the 1924 
matters usually find their own solu- favorable than might have been said figures ounting bout 
tion or are corrected by the efforts of 1925 Prices of most raw 625,000 
of those concerned. Although some materials essential to the textile 1 Our imports of cotton goods fell 
may think that the example recently dustry are more stable than in many off considerably from 177 vetiiias 
\ i ; 1 i lé i l I / mi Oli 
set by one of the European govern- years and are at levels more likely a = : 1 
y< a say : ’ square yards 1924 to 110 million 
Ss yulating the height of to induces consumet uurchase Ol 
ment in regui g os “ ; | Square yards 1925 Ot this de 
women’s dresses to no more than manufactured materials ‘wihioanhian 
crease unbleached goods imported 
: a I at : ; declined nearly forty million sai 
WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED TEXTILE DIVISION CLERK WILL WEAR ; ; . - — 
vards, while colored, printed, and 
fancy goods declined so per cent te 
twenty-nine million square yards. It 
we consider the increase in our ex 
ports and decrease in our imports ol 
cotton cloths there IS a net improve 
ment over the year before in this 
item o out toreign commerce of 
somethin } 127. million square 
\ irds 
aoe a , 
Possibility of Expansion 
The interesting feature of our ex 
ports of cotton cloths and various 
kinds of knit goods is that they go 
In varying quantities to 100 different 
countries of the world. That this 
trade can be increased still further 


The 


goods continues 


is without dispute. market in 


Europe for our knit 
in the main to grow notwithstanding 
certain new developments which 


making competition more difficult 


are 


‘he British and Australian Govern 


ments, for example, have been ayitat- 





ng for tariff adjustments on imports 
of kn oods. In Great Britain the 

bas yf the proposal the safe 
rit yf local industries under the 

that good manufactured 

| ( veat hop labor con 

eing dumped Phat thi 

ele of we are 

Ww I e y 

ict expo! ( it 

Dut I % o!1 u tota ro 

‘ ve + D> 

te c + ‘ } + 

[1 power sal inship doe t 

pow | ( 
1 bro Honest merchandise 

TICE nd intelligent adher 

Edward T. Pickard, Ch o) the Textile Division Department of Commerce ts ( recognized commercial pra 
shown inspecting nmaiive rabs collected from all over the world so that le Chat we are gaining cogni 
{merican manufacturers may be kept informed as to what's what inthe nee these facts 1s evidenced in 
changing foreign stvle markets where American clothing material is sold ver widening range of textile 
Miss Eva Morgan and Miss Orella Pittard, department clerks, are shown lucts ¢ orted ar expanding 
modeling the strange garbs intries to which our goods 











How Long Will Fancy Half Hose Be Good? 


The Crest of Big Popular Demand Will Probably Come This Spring—Gradual Decline Predicted, Except for Wo: 
Goods—Current Style Swing Should Leave Behind It a Larger Normal Market for Men’s 





rue for novelty half hose 
W ver way the prophet ju:ips hy 


mly without honor in his 


OWL intry—he will be at the wrong 
end of sturdily hurled brickbats. 

\\ it which acknowledgment we 
shall blandly proceed to put our foot 








} ] - : ] + that 

in it by declaring in a loud voice: 

~ Oot the wave OL popularity 

s fancy hosiery will prob 

en this spring. With the 

passing of the spring season the big 
+ . 131] 

nove 1e W start downhill, in 


lasses OL mer 


S x pt wool goods 

be furtl s ed, w- 
\ ils n ou inion ha 
met! ies will not go out with 
he ng that has characterized the 
tyle movement in the 
O usiness in past years. From 
all pre sent indications the proce SS of 
a return to Sli iples will be an orderly 
And the tide will not go out en 
tirel It seems firmly established 
that when the big vogue for fancies 
oO o the way of all novelty vogues 
will leave behind a considerably 
larger regular mark for novelty 
half hose than has ever before been 

seen in this country. 
It is the purpose ol this. short 
irticle to discuss the main angles in 
the proposition, and to marshall the 


arguments in favor of the position 


we hav sO reckessly taken. 


Of Prime Importance 
The subject of how long men’s 


novelties will be good is perhaps the 


most important before the 


hosiery 


industry at this time. The dollars 


and cents investment in new mach- 


ines and new attachments to make 
the striped and checked half hose 
which have been so popular may not 


avy as the investment in new 





full fashioned machines which has 
been and is being built up. There 
are more mills involved in the half 


hose proposition, however; more in- 


} ] t «¢ + + + | 
dividual interestS are at Stake, 

Every mill and every selling agen 
worthy of his salt has taken some 
KIT < position in the matter. 
Many of these positions are none 
too secure. Most men are open to 

‘ ++a¢ ] } , > 
argument on the attitude they have 


adopt: Everyone in the business 
knows that numerous men of ability 


have been fooled by the endurance 
of the 1 yvelty vogue to date. 
A Short History 
It is interesting to think back on 


the number of times that usually 


clearsighted individuals in both the 

manu ring 1 the selling end of 

the business have been wrong on 
S cy half hose style swing. 





Novelties 





Clocks Coming Back Strong? 


By Louis R. Keeffe 


Heated controversy continues to rage over the problem of 


© 


how long men’s fancy half hose will be good. 


All varieties 


and shades of opinion on this subject are to be found among 


men who should know the 


hosiery business inside out. 


Extremely capable students of market trends have gone wrong 
more than once thus far on the extent of the vogue for 
novelties, which leads to the natural conclusion that they 


may go wrong again. 


The writer of this article takes the 


position that this spring will witness the crest of the big 
popular demand, but it will be noticed that he carefully 
hedges on this position. 


Even during the most staple of 
is always a market 


. ?1T wt 
course, but 


staple years there 


for fancies, of this is 


taken care of by a comparatively few 





mills which speci 
terns. The 


in novelty pat 


1924 


witnessed the start of the present 


early summer of 


movement, so far as general interest 
is concerned. It was about that time 
that special attachments for making 
the variety of stripes and checks 
which quickly became such big sell- 
ers were offered in a general way by 
machinery manufacturers. 

A comparatively few manufactur- 
ers saw the handwriting on the wall, 
took a chance and jumped into what 
they believed would be a good thing. 
From the very beginning there were 
pessimists. Old ideas are hard to 
kill, and the idea that “nobody ever 
made money on novelties” is firmly 
imbedded in many of the conserva- 
tives. It does no good to argue that 
a number of mills make money on 
them right along in staple years as 
well as in novelty years; that the 
early birds in the big movement 
which now appears to be at its 
height have made much better than 
respectable financial showings. 

There are those who continue to 
insist today that there is nothing to 
the novelty half hose vogue, notwith- 
standing the fact that novelties took 
a percentage of the total half hose 
business in 1925 which is variously 


estimated at from 25 to 50%. 


Gradual Decline Predicted 
For over a year and a half now 
novelty half hose, generall 


y speaking, 
have been active and staples, in an 
equally broad sense, have been dull. 
Why should this condition not con- 
tinue for another year or two? 
Asking and answering our own 
question, this condition will undoubt- 
for an- 
The whole point 


edly continue, 


other year or two. 


in a measure, 
we are trying to make is that while 
the crest of the wave probably will 
be seen this spring, men’s novelties 
will decline slowly in popular favor 
that their de- 
cline will be spread over a_ year, 


It is logical to expect 


possibly over two years. 


Why pick out this spring as the 
apex of the movement? 

A satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion is naturally largely theoretical. 
The premises are entirely a matter of 
opinion. For example, with the end 
of the spring season this year men’s 
novelties will have had two years of 
large popularity. Past experience 
has proved that a style swing of this 
kind normally has an allotted span 
of life of two or three years. With 
the passing of two years it is wise 
for manufacturers to begin to be 
cautious, even in a novelty era as 
broad as the present one, and even 
if there are no storm signals hoisted. 


Clocks Coming Back? 

It would be inaccurate to call some 
of the influences now at work storm 
signals. Yet there are signs abroad, 
all of them vague and _ indefinite, 
which make caution extremely advis- 
able. 

Fancies have long since passed 
through the exclusive stage. Patterns 
to retail at 25c will be on the market 
this spring in considerable numbers. 
The rank and file of sporty dressers 
have taken vivid patterns to their 
ankles, which means that the so- 
called style makers and leaders are 
inclined to give them the cold shoul- 
der. 

When an apparel style is taken up 
wholeheartedly by the “masses” it is 
quickly dropped by the uppercrust. 
The men about town then go about 
the business of going in for some- 
thing different which, in its turn, 
may or may not be taken up by the 
man in the street. The cycles are 
unending. 

According to a few qualified ob- 
servers fancy patterns in men’s socks 
will be succeeded by a biz return to 
clocks, but it is still a little too soon 
to decide just how much there is in 
this theory. 

Certainly it is logical to assume 
that the natural course of events will 
be an increase in favor of more con- 
servative fancies, both in pattern and 
color, and a declining volume on ex- 
treme styles which have gone over 
well during the last year. From con- 


servative checks to clocks, in 
seems a logical step. 

In other words, the prediction 
men’s reach their px 
during the coming spring seaso1 
based primarily upon the very fact 
their recent and present large popu 
ity. Although the great mass of « 
servative have consiste 
stayed away from them they have | 
taken up with enthusiasm by 
younger generation. 

And the younger generation tl 
days is not noted for sticking to 
style in apparel for any length of t 
Its appetite quickly becomes jade 
for hosiery as well as for other thi: 
It is, indeed, mildly surprising t 
the sporty youth of the country has 
stuck to fancy patterns for so lo: 

Hosiery men whose ideas are 
ually worth listening to say that 


fancies will 


dressers 


type of male consumer which has 
made possible the big business 


novelty half hose is becoming fed up 
with fancies and will gradually turn 
their favor to more staple 


after the spring of this year. 


hosie ry 


Secure Future for Wool Fancies 

Before closing the discussion n 
tion must be made of the fact tl 
there is a distinction to be drawn in 
fancy wool half hose for fall and 
merchandise designed for spring 
wear. It is the belief of excellent 
merchandisers that novelty wool half 
hose will be good for many years, 
even if the spring business, after this 
year, returns to a staple basis. 

The influence of the attractive im- 
ported patterns in wool half hose has 
been tremendous, and it apparently 
insures a good market for men’s wool 
fancies for years to come. 


Playing It Safe 

Poor judgment in the past on 
extent of the vogue for fancy socks 
as a whole has been largely due to 
failure to appreciate the novelty 
trend in all classes of apparel. Many 
have failed to take into account the 
influence of what may be called ¢! 
jazz age on the youngsters of the 
country. The big vogue for 
shoes has been of primary import- 
ance in the building of a large 
ket for fancy hose. 


In other words, the more you 
about this subject the more apt | 
are to find yourself presentin 
beautiful argument for further 
pansion of the business on men’s 
novelties. Inasmuch as we _ have 
taken a position on the other side of 
the fence we intend to choke t's 
article off right here. 

And further to hedge on our pos!- 
tion we shall close the present 
cussion by saying that if you h 
ideas opposed to those expressed ! 
you have, in our opinion, about 
49% chance of being right. 
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Heritage a Handicap to Garment Industry 


Recurring Contest Between Small and Large Shops—Review of Current Situation and a Little History—Individual - 
ism and Inability to Delegate Duties Typical of Merchants—Very Small Shops Lessen but No 
Movement Toward Large Scale Production—Cooperation with Mill and Retailer 


. has been said that the cult of 
the basement shop has never quite 
been shaken off by the women’s 
clothing industry. Despite the 
that the 1921 census placed this 
ntry’s women’s garment produc- 
n at $401,306,000, and that individ- 
ial shops have moved from the base- 
nents into pretentious loft buildings, 
industry as a whole retains many 
the peculiarities it had in its earli- 
est days, and suffers from the same 
blems which have been recurring 
eriodically since the Civil War. 
Large Seale Production Absent 
Its most marked distinction from 
her industries of similar magnitude 
s the failure of any trend toward 
urge scale production in individual 
There are, of course, always 
ertain outstanding manufacturers in 
the field, but they are not great in- 
justrialists who build up great eco- 
nomical production by mecger and 
‘ombination, but rather great mer- 
ints and stylists who let out the 
eater part of their work to many 
ill independent becoming 
eat through their market judgment 


shops, 


| bargaining ability rather than 
manufacturing technique. The 


‘t is that, quite in opposition to the 

odern trend toward merger and com- 
bination, the garment industry in re- 
ent years has been breaking up into 
numerically greater but individually 
smaller units. There are more shops 

id fewer workers than there were ten 
years ago, but this trend now appears 
to be checked and the present swing is 
gradually in the other direction. 


Let it be noted at the start that 
ur comments are made from the 
viewpoint and based on the gen- 
eral statistics of that part of the 
garment industry which is in New 
York City. Since the New York 
ity production is a shade more 


in three-quarters of the production 
f the entire country, the facts in this 
se may be considered as dominant 
‘s. For 1919 the census showed a 
national total of $519,509,000 of which 
v York produced $393,743,000, and 
1921 the total was $401,306,000 
th New York’s portion $316,417,- 
which figure out as 75.8% and 
7.8% New York’s 
Of the remainder, on the basis 
le I919 census, Ohio produced 
%j; Tilinois, 5.9%; Pennsylvania, 
3.7% and all other States, 6.9%. 
‘he cloak and suit industry oper- 
under different conditions from 
lress and waist industry and it is 


respectively as 
share. 


’ 
+ 


ly the former which is under con- 
sideration in these columns. 


Less Workers Per Shop 
he report of an investigation di- 
ed by the Governor’s Advisory 
mission into the cloak, suit and 
t industry of New York, to which 


By William B. Dall 


report the writer is indebted for most 
of the statistics presented herewith, 
concludes that the average number of 
workers per shop in New York de- 
clined from 29 in 1914 to less than 17 
in 1924. These figures are derived 
from estimates that the number of 
shops had increased from 1,750 in 
1914 to more than 2,100 in 1924 while 
the number of workers had decreased 
in the same period from almost 50,- 
000 to about 36,000. 

The multiplication of small shops 
makes the enforcement of 
labor conditions difficult, this report 
points out. The ability of the smallest 
ones to exist depends on the differ- 
ence they can retain between the price 
they get and the wages they pay. As 
these small shops are probably doing 
work for somebody else on contract, 
they own no_ goods, 


uniform 


probably rent 
their machines, and wages comprise 
their chief expense and the only one 
open to manipulation. 

Many of these small shops are of 
mushroom growth and of no fixed re- 
sponsibility. The twelfth annual re- 
port of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in referring to them says, “No 
sooner does the owner of the shop 
receive orders to improve conditions 
than the slack season begins and the 
shop disappears as quickly as it had 
appeared in the early part of the 
season.” 

The turnover among garment shops 
in New York is estimated at about 
38% ; that is, more than one-third of 
the shops in the business go out’ of 
business every year. That they are 
replaced by others is evidenced by the 
figures which show an_ increasing 
number of shops since 1912 with only 
few breaks. As authorities point out, 
a “shop” may be set up in an hour by 
moving a few sewing machines into 
a rented room. Potential competition 
of this sort is an element always to 
be considered in this industry. 


A Few Definitions 

The history of the industry records 
a continuous battle between the “in- 
side” and “outside” methods of pro- 
duction, between big and little shops. 
In case the trade’s present day termin- 
ology may not be quite clear, let us 
make a few definitions: 

The inside shop, or manufacturer 
—This is the relationship common 
in other industries where the owner 
of a shop has garments made by 
his own employes from materials 

bought by him, and these garments 
also are sold by him or by 
employes. 


his 


The jobber, or wholesale stock- 
house—This factor sells 
the design of which he 


garments, 
creates, to 
the same class of trade as does the 


manutacturer and he also buvs piece 


no manufactur- 
He turns that duty over to the 


goods, ut he does 
ing. 
submanufacturer. 


-He 


and operates a shop which cuts and 


The submanufacturer owns 


] 


makes up garments from goods 


sf 


supplied by the jobber according t 


: ; se ; 
designs also supplied by the jobber 


Che bundle-contractor—Thi 





small producing unit which makes 


up material supplied by another 


usually a 


concern, manufacturer. 
The coods are supplied to the con 
The contractor 
allied to the inside 


shop, which is_ his 


tractor already cut. 
is often closely 


principal 


These cl 


tinct and tl 


isses are not alwavs dis 


ere are inside shop manu- 


facturers who employ submanufac 


turers for part of their product whil 


they employ contractors at the same 


time. Some submanufacturers in turn 
may sell part of their product to 
tailers 


Goes Back to Civil War 


During the early part of the growth 
of the industry in New York after 
the Civil War the units consisted of 
fairly large inside shops. Soon after 
1880, however, with increasing immi- 
gration, small shops sprang up, chiefly 
in tenement houses, and the manufac- 
turers found that a saving to 
send their cut goods to these shops to 
By 1890 it is said that 
bundle-contracting in these outside 
shops accounted for the major part of 
the industry's product. 


it was 


be made up. 


This was the 
“sweat shop” system which remained 
so long a matter of public scandal. 


he next phase of growth was the 
evolution of many of the bundle con- 
tractors into small independent inside 
The U. S. Industrial 
Commission credited contractors with 


manufacturers. 


90% of the industry’s production in 
1890, but with only 25% in 1900. 
Between 1900 and 1905 when the in- 
dustry was moving from the vicinity 
of Canal Street to the area around the 
foot of Fifth Avenue, the trend to- 
ward larger units of production re- 
turned only to fall as at the earlier 
period into more and more dependence 
on the smaller outside contract shops. 

After the strike of 1910 had resulted 
in the so-called ‘‘Protocol,” 


the re- 
strictions placed on the inside manu- 
facturers’ 


to draw 


shops were such as to tend 
from them to 
controlled 
As owners of 


business the 

contractors 
shops turned 
jobbers, contractors were employed on 
a more extensive plan than formerly, 
becoming in effect what has been de- 


The 


less strictly 


inside 


fined above as submanufacturers. 


union is said to have coined the 


name 


in order to bring them under the regu- 


lations which governed the inside 
manufacturers, while at first the old 
inside manufacturers insisted that 
their affiliations were still with con- 
ro 


ractors 


The Present Scheme of Things 

lhe decline of the inside shop and 
the contractor and the growth of the 
obber-submat 


anutacturer 
} 


been typ il of 


has 
the most recent period. 


system 


Figures on association membership as 


given in the report of the Governor's 
\dvisory Comn 


lhe association of inside manufactur- 
ers, the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 


fa ntureare? 1 
racturers 


Protective Association, de- 


clined from a high point of 405 mem- 





bers in 1916 to 198 members in 1924 
Of the 463 withdrawals reported from 
the assoc since 1917, 252 with- 
lrew to be jobbers The aver ive 
number of workers in the shops of the 
issociation in 1924 was 40 which 

more than twice that noted as the 


industry as a whole, 


indicating that inside shops tend to 
rd larger operating units 


lhe associ 


chants | 


ition ot jobbers, the Mer- 


idies’ Garment 


Association 
was formed in 1917 with 27 members 
In 1922 there were 125 members and 
in 1924 there were 106 members. The 
issociation of submanufacturers, the 
Cloak and 


Association, 


American Suit Manufac- 
turers’ 


formed in 
1919 with 625 shops represented This 


was 
rose to 873 the next vear and has since 
declined to 630 in 1924. The turnover 
in this association is 


1 
+} 


very large as in 
1922 to 
1924, 464 new members were 
received and 631 members resigned or 


ie two years from July 1, 
July 30, 


dropped. It is regarded as probable, 
however, that the jobber-submanufac- 
turer system accounts at present for 


75% of the industry’s output so far 
New 
Evidence of Labor Surplus 

The report of the Governor’s Advis- 
ory Commission points out that the 
membership of the 


York is concerned. 


various local 
unions which cover the various classes 





of operatives employed is consider- 
ably in excess of the number of work- 
ers actually employed. The member- 
ship of these locals in July, 1924, is 
placed at 42,973 as compared with the 
1924 employment figure as previously 
mentioned, of 36,000. The disparity 
is even greater when it is considered 
that an estimated number of 457 non- 
union shops in the fall of 1924 em- 
ployed about 3,100 which would leave 
32,900 as the number of union workers 
employed at that time. The evident 
surplus of labor is one of the factors 
which presents the “constant tempta- 
tion to the establishment of new shops 
ind non-union shops.” 

\mong the submanufacturers there 


(199) 








( R7/ 
the keenest sort ot com 
etiti the work supplied by the 
t nd many submanufacturers 
the wayside each year only to 
he replaced by others. There are no 
tions on the number of submanu- 
‘ ybber may employ 
{ W N h may be 
el oO Che effort ha beer 
i to Ipp he old co vetitive 
( wit unifort TICE for 
( ope ition or erent 
es of goods so that the playing 
one ub i turer ig ist an 
( og e eliminated In the 
ourse Of a season a jobber may em 
ov almost any number of submanu 
facture lew employ less than ten, 
many run up to 50, some exceed 100 


and at least in one instance in recent 
seasons a jobber has employed a little 
over 200 submanufacturers, though 


more than three-quarters of each job 
ber’ 
paratively few, say five to fourteen 


s work in usually done by com- 
submanufacturers 
Submanufacturers in turn work for 
number of jobbers, most ranging 
from five to twenty with few going 
and this approximate 
Here again 80% of the work 


above below 
range 
is done for from one to three jobbers 
of the submanu 
facturers have any dealings of conse 
with but but a 
small proportion of them do sell gar 
ments direct to the retail trade. 


1 
} 


Not more than 25% 


quence any jobbers, 


Future Possibilities 
It is a conceivable development 


1 


Oo! 
the future, particularly in view of the 
development of the uniform price list 
submanufacturing, 
tailers might take into their own or 
ganization the per 
formed by the jobber. It is probable 
also that the year 1924 saw the peak 
of the most recent cycle in the growth 
of small shops and that the 
now away from the very small units 
Seasonable Nature of Work 
[he seasonal nature of the work in 
the garment trade is an important fac- 
tor in considering the possibilities for 
increasing efficiency. The spring peak 
of activity is reached usually in March, 


for that large re 


functions now 


trend is 


the maximum summer inactivity in 
June, the fall peak of activity } 


usually less intense than the spring 


ik and shorter in duration) in Ox 
tober, and the maximum winter in 
I 1 
ictivity in December uly 
1923 to June, 1924, according to the 
report o! the Governor’ 
\ K¢ 
: ' 
were € ovyed tor the ¢ \ 
1 
{ Tull tiine wee \ ¢ 
» 2 su ijl I \ { t 
pl ved fo the ¢ WV ilent 
week being 77 oO ration the 
former case and 60'3% in the latter 
per he ; : 
Backing up the trend away from the 
; ; 
smaller NOps 1s the iccepted practice 
of the union in recognizing as union 
shops only those with 14 or more sew 
ing machines, and the union’s con 
tracts with the jobbers to let out wor 
only to union shops The develop 
ment of unemployment insurance may 
Ini 1 1a: 
go a long wav toward solving one 
iase in the difficulty of the seasonal 
nature of productior The plan is for 


TEXTILE WORLD 


employers of 2% 
payroll toward the 
inemployment insurance fund and a 
contribution by the workers of 1% of 
their weekly 
The Trail of the Garment District 


i contribution by 


yf their weekly 


wage 


The cloak and suit industry in New 
ork has always centered in a cer- 
tain district whi has shown the same 
uptown movement as found in many 


other business centers of the metrop- 


s. Inthe 9 the industry centered 
iround Canal Street. Not long after 
he turn of the century there was a 

ement up to the region just south 
of the foot of Fifth avenue. Then 


came the move to Union Square, then 
in 1910 to Ig1I to the area between 
23d and 34th streets on Madison and 
Fifth avenues, and finally in the years 
since 1921, to the new district on Sev 
enth and Eighth avenues between 34th 
and 4oth streets. 

lhe 


dustry is 


most recent move of the in 
probably the move 
taken cooperatively and with a plan 
clearly thought out in advance. It was 
started by the activity of a few far- 
sighted men who formed the Garment 
Center Capitol Realty Co., composed 
of 15 officers and directors and 17 ad 
ditional stockholders, who backed the 
investment of about $20,000,000 for 
the the two large loft 
buildings which now stand on the north 
and south corners of 37th street, on 
the west side of avenue, 
known as the Garment Center Capitol 
The ideals behind the project were 
high and it was carried through with 
a dignity which not only lent success 
immediate but to its 
further aim, the transplanting of the 
entire industry into a new section. cen- 
tering around these first great struc- 
tures. 

The men who carried through this 
project were all from the garment in- 
dustry. Their leaders were Saul 
Singer of Singer Bros., who was 
president of the realty company ; Mack 
Kanner of Mack Kanner & Milius, 
vice-president; Julius Blauner, treas 
urer, 


only 


erection of 


Seventh 


to its purpose 


chairman of 
Mr. Singer 
s now a vice-president of the Bank of 
States, and Mr. Kanner is head 


f a realty ci which 


and Jacob Reich, 


he Service Committee 


ympany 


is engaged 

further loft building developments 
n this same section of the city Mr 
*h irge of the 


nitol].” Plans were 


Reasons for New Distrie 


e garment industry with 
endous morning, noontime id 


evening outpouring of crowds onto the 
held accountable bv 
out the old 


between 


streets, has been 
retail 
14th 
center of 
34th street 


snufhing 
New York 


and 23rd streets 


for 


some 
district in 
The new 


1 


the department store area, 


and Fifth avenue as‘it was in 1918, 
was considered in jeopardy again from 


the same cause. Various city planning 
organizations were interested in pre 


Ney laith AVE 


troduction of 


nue against the in 


manufacturing enter 


and the high rentals in the old 


prises 


lifth to Madison avenue garment 
center roused the garment men to equal 
interest in finding a new location. 
The new buildings in the new district 
have the advantage of being built with 
the garment industry’s needs particu- 
larly in mind. Suitable elevators, 
package chutes, express facilities, and 
light and power are provided, together 
with as insurance 
The whole Seventh avenue 


low an rate as is 
practical 
district affords a central buying mar 
ket for the industry's customers and a 
central manufacturing district in an 
area which, prior to 1921, was lying 
fallow and which is now open to con- 
siderable extension to the 
tensive loit building has gone on in 
this district during the last four years 
ind is still in progress. 


west. Ex- 


The Garment Center Capitol 


[he Garment Center Capitol build- 
ings themselves are a monument to a 
great effort to bring about team work 
and cooperation in the place of cut 
throat competition. Tenancy there 
brings rights to membership in a club 
with large dining room, spacious 
lounge and well equipped gymnasium 
on the two top floors of the South 


Building. A high business code was 
also urged upon tenants so_ that 


tenancy in these buildings would stand 
for a reputation which would be a de- 
finite asset in the minds of the in- 
dustry’s customers. In brief the code 
is that merit be made the basis of com- 
petition without any other considera- 
tion. Saul Singer is generally credited 
with the creation of the vision which 
finally materialized in the new build- 
ings for the garment trade. He is a 
native of Sebastopol, was president of 
the manufacturers association in 1918- 
19, and did much to effect coopera- 
tion between organized workmen and 


the manufacturers. He was at one 
time chairman of the State Labor 
Board. 

Despite what James Wallen calls 


“the long and painful journey of the 
garment industry from the little base- 
ment shop to the great loft buildings 
of the new center in New 
York,” the lesson of efficiency never 


garment 


seems to have been learned by the 
industry. Men who have looked upon 
as well as from 
outside, are struck with the tremend 
and prone to 


regard the prices of finished garments 
1 


the trade from inside 


ous waste they are 


sorts as out of all propor- 


tion to a reasonable value of materials 
eas Sctel 


| the actual labor necessary to theit 


luction. Small purchases by retail 
ers, small package shipments, cancella 
tions and returns are a few of the 


hindrances on the distribution end 
Garments retailers often 
reach amounts of great magnitude and 
are quite as much a problem to the 
garment house as are the returns and 
cancellations of piece goods by the 


returned by 


Some 
New York stores are said to buy their 
garment requirements on a daily basis, 
the buyers for large and prominent 
retailers going out of the 
their selections over 


garment house, to the mill man. 


actually 
salesrooms with 


their arms 


ons 
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There are many expensive 
sories to garment production, or: 
particular being the elaborate 
room maintained by the most imp rt. 
ant firms. The carrying on of may- 
facturing immediately adjacent + e 
showroom, as seems to be the 
saddles the manufacturing end e 
business with a higher renta 
might were the manutact ° 
carried on in pretenti 


be, 
less 
roundings. 

Hope greater efficier 
present in manufacturing seem to have 
little foundation. The 
often one of temperament 4: e 
artistic side of the productior 
ticularly in the better grades 
be overlooked. The average ga 
manufacturer is mentally inca; 
delegating authority. He is most 
cessful he does almost ¢ 
thing himself, which is one of the rea- 
for the absence of any 
shops in the industry. It is said that 
once two brothers decided to divide 
the work of their garment business 
between them; one was to sell 
other manufacture 
arrangement did not last six months 
for each was continually dabbli 
the other’s sphere. 

Change in Style Impulse 

Present day style impulses are quite 


for 


bus 


when 


sons 


was to 


ditferent from what they were 
years ago and many of thie ler 
manufacturers have dropped out be- 


cause unable to keep up with tl 
style ideas. 
woman wore Wds ot prime import 
ance. Knowledge of what any social 
leader was wearing or would short! 
wear was a business asset. At present 
no one cares what one or two women 
may wear, it is what the mass does 
that is important. The development 
of this element clearly fosters the 
trend toward larger individual shop 
production, and the future may after 
all hold improvement along this line 
which cannot be clearly foreseen from 
the present vantage ground. 


Time was when what 





Hope Lies in Cooperation 

For years the industry has been 
working out its problems by itself 
trying to get as much flexibility 
possible in its relations with the 
maker of fabrics, trying to meet 
labor half way but fearful of being 
made labor’s pawn, endeavoring to get 
the maximum margin on all bu 
dead ste 
the like he 


dar 
golden 


from 
and 
he Ids a 


to cover losses 
turned garments 
present vear 
tunity in the plan now under way 
cooperative work between repr« 
tives of fabric mills and the garment 
trade to smooth out the points of 


ion between them and make their 1 


tual business relations better defined 
ind more profitable. The possibility 
of bringing the retailer into the circle 
is not to be overlooked, as his c 


‘ration is necessary to make this | 
ess triumvirate function as it sh 
Che garment man often does nothing 
nore than pass back to the mill the 
rade abuses which the retailer | 
ices on him, and the relations of a 
| distribution pres 
nerely phases of the one problem 


ie «chain. of 


66 


are 
ale 
fot 
me. 


the 


ha: 


” 





resent 
yomen 
does 
pment 
s the 

shop 


ifter 


“Working for the Customer” at the Crompton Co. 


A story of How the Quality Idea Has Spread Through an Entire Organization—Represents One of the Principal 
Accomplishments of Industrial Democracy at That Plant—Has Proved Valuable Asset in 


Cus- 


(6 ORK for the 
tomer.” 
Signs bearing this slo- 


gan are plastered all 

the interior of the plant of 

the Crompton Co., manufacturer 

§ corduroys, velveteens and other 
pile fabrics, at Crompton, R. I. 

Now, we are not a “sloganite.” 
Most slogans bore us horribly. They 
are usually insincere or ‘“smart- 
alecky” or something else like that. 

But after a day at Crompton, we 
found that this particular slogan 
meant something. Its four words sum 
up accurately the objective which 
the Crompton Industrial Democracy 
has set for itself. 

It is unnecessary for us to go into 
detail regarding the mechanics of In- 
dustrial Democracy. We have 
written many thousands of words 
about it in the last five vears—and 
others have done likewise. The plan 
which has been in operation at Cromp- 
ton for over two years is modeled 
after the one developed by John 
Leitch, the author of Industrial De- 
mocracy It comprises three main 
features 

1. A system of employe repre- 
sentation patterned after the 
United States Government and 
including the House of Repre- 
sentatives, made up of elected 
delegates of the workers; a Sen- 
ate, which comprises the over- 
seers and other keymen of the 
plant; and a Cabinet made up of 
the chief executives of the com- 
pany 

2. A system of economy divi 
dends whereby savings effected 


through increased effort and 
vreater cooperation are divided 


equally between management and 
emploves. 


3. A system of employe rating 


vhich expresses the individual 
performance of each man in the 
int; records his improvement as 


develops; serves as a guide 
when it is necessary 


to decrease the 


per- 
sonnel; and, in short, 
‘epresents a vard 
stick whereby the 
ndividual may be 


neasured and_ his 
recognized. 

this is not a story 

it 18 a story 


1 


Kifect on Quality 


isked Frank E. 

R md, treasurer of 

tl rompton Co., what 

In ustrial Democracy had 

mplished at his plant. 

Che effect upon the 

quality of our goods,” he 

Stated, “so far  over- 
Ss 


lows every other re- 





Helping Company Meet Problems of Recent Trying Years 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Textile manufacturers. in common with most other human 


beings, concentrate on one thing at a time. 


This vear it’s 


merchandising; last year it may have been plant efficiency; the 
year before, tariff; the year before that. industrial relations 


—and next year it will be something else again. 


Thinking 


of all these things at the same time and in their correct pro- 
portions seems to represent a physical impossibility. 

But when we visited Crompton, R. L., recently, we were 
agreeably surprised to find that what was expected to be a 
story on Industrial Democracy was just as much a story on 
merchandising, on plant management, and on any other 


phase of manufacturing in general. 


In other words, the 


movement under way there represents a sincere attempt to 


co-relate all plant activities; 


to make the successful manu- 


facture and merchandising of quality goods at a fair profit 


everybody's business. 
y y 


That is the reason for the accompanying article. 


sult that I need not speak of 
anything else. In one year we have 
saved over $50,000 on a_ quality 


basis alone; that is, 
‘seconds,’ 


from decreased 
‘allowances’ and 
better average price for our product. 
This $50,000 was of course divided 
equally between management 
workers. 


fewer 


and 


“But that’s only the tangible sav- 
ing. Of greater importance is the 
increased prestige and good will 
which we enjoy among our custom- 
ers. They 
‘allowances’ 
more of the 
latter than before. 
coming to us voluntarily 
tions where we did littl 
fore. 

“And remember, I have _ not 
touched on quantity performance or 
on economy of operation. | 


want quality goods, not 
and they are 
former and 


getting 
less of the 
ever Orders are 

from sec- 


business be 


haven't 
complete figures to give you on these 
items. JI know we are making 
progress there every day but I'll con 
fine myself to a discussion of quality 

and its cumulative effect upon our 
future because a customer converted 


by quality today, becomes increasingly 
important as a source of revenue each 
year. 

“And that we are 
at the very beginnings of Industrial 
Democracy at Crompton. We haven't 
We merely think 
in the right 
I might say we know it 


remember also 


arrived anywhere 
we're headed direction 
Some day 
our story of results is bound to be far 
interesting 
give you today.” 
That’s what 


more than any I can 
for the cus- 
tomer” means at Crompton. 


“working 
The idea 
has “caught on” throughout the whole 
organization. 

Why the Customer? 

But why the Customer? Why not 
make a slogan of “working for the 
employes,” “working for the manage 
ment” or “working for the stockhold- 
ers?” 

Because everyone in the plant has 
matter how 
much the employes like the mill as 
a place to work, no matter how highly 
the management regards the employes 


come to realize that no 


how 


th stockholders are no 


no matter 


firmly “sold” on the 


company 





Plant of Crompton Co, at Crompton, R. I. 


osper permanently if the 
usti rs n't like the goods 
history of the tex 
been 


than during the last 
few vears when buyers have had to be 


v has this attitude 


tempted with the best type of goods 
that could be made and when competi 


from the South, has 
keen to put 


tion, particularly 
Ree a 
been sullicrentty 


New 


“backs to the 


many 
england manufacturers in a 
wall” position 
Which leads up to one of the most 
significant statements made by Mr. 
Richmond to the writer: 
“Our experience of the last two 
years has led us to hope—and be 
that Democracy, 


with its 


lieve Industrial 


many ramifications, is 
the force which will enable us to 
New 
England and to compete success 
fully with the South despite the 


wage differential.” 


continue to manufacture in 


Probably no stronger endorsement 
ot Industrial could be 
man who 
shuns extravagance of expression and 


Democracy 
given—particularly by a 
who thinks carefully before speaking. 

So that is one of the 
€ rompton—an 


results at 
emphasis on quality 
which has already resulted in marked 
savings and which promises far great- 
er tangible accomplishments in the 
future 
Spurring up Management 

\nother result—far more difficult 
to isolate but equally significant—has 
been the effect upon the management 
itselt 

Not only has Industrial Democracy, 
iccording to Mr. Richmond, put the 


employes “on their toes” to effect 


reflected in increased 
pay envelopes, but it has pushed the 


plant economies, 


executives of the company as they 
nave neve! been pushed betore 

his was inevitable 

Under the system of open discus- 
sion of any and all problems affect- 


ing the earnings of both sides, the acts 


of each individual pass in reveiw. At 


any meeting of the House 


of Re presentatives, crifi- 


cism of some failing on 


the part of the manag 
lent 18 apt to be hurled 
141 } 


Kt t bomb-shell Such 


cism has been invited 


ic] s welcomed But 
nuts new burden of 
esponsibility upon every 
1¢ in executive control 
he responsibility of 
inswering to a large 


group of business _part- 
ners for any and all acts 
affecting the interests of 
the whole. 

And this “keying up” 
influence extends far. The 
gray goods mill which 
manufacturer cloth for 
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Individual 
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and 
a theoretical total 
Rating of consti- 
grade; 70 to 85 B grade, and 


1oo \ 


If men hi 


third counts 20 cooperation 


counts 30—making 


it 100 70 or lower 


tutes C 


os to 


gerade 


ive to be d 
1 low | 





taken from the C an } grades. 
But this is only part of it. The 
mpany does not want C men, nor do 
the other workers want them. They 
urt the progres | the whole. But 
they want C men to develop into B 
men or A men if possible. Conse 
ently these ratings are reviewed 
periodically and each individual is 
en a chance to move up in the 
cale That is the real value of the 
ds: they furnish an incentive for 

| ement 

The Background 

ere has not alwavs been this 
t oft cooperation it Cromptor 
he writer approaches this phase of 
story with some trepidation—not 


vecause of any fear of the results of 


ISS11 m1onism Dut DCCAaAUS? Ul 
Wyect bat too complicated to 
( { idequately within the 
mits ot +1 t Hov 
eve i brie retere » the oman 
gin of Ind Yemmocracy at 
pton nt 
t aiter the IQ22 tiie 
4 1 \ 1 
\ i eC t t \ t were 
vral ed} no +} 
\ exce 11 9 In ¢ 
) } 1 
tuxet Vall ediately n 
r rt \ CADI 17e t] 1S 
| itage nd ( rompton Co 
. nade t + of attacl 
\ 
\ temati alg i started 
Oo onvert tha int it i closed 
1 
mon snop an eve t Sabo 
tage nd nation was emploved 
\ 1 ’ 
Vow the Crompton ©o is no hght 
5 ' 
with trade unionism as such. It be 
leves, aS does the writer that much 
1 4 
On d has been icCOMPpLIs ied by Ol 
vamizations Ol WOTrKers eimselves 
Vho help to set la market wage, 
on Which premiums may be paid by 
t plovers 1fo1 added etfort and ability 
t docs object, I \ t ) ri 1) 
1 
n1ion, one Love ot really 
t esent the ut organizes 
‘ } 
LOl >< 1 { fain 
t ) ] 1 the 
eCCOLNIIZ wion n tile 
} ] ' it ] ] ] 
vamater i it tought dDack 
ts cards 1 the ible It star ed 
. } I h the } 
op ue) t t t Li e 1i€ ( 
1 
he At x ging him te 
r its ) cooperation 
it \ i ring in its cam 
Ke S vy short. t 
re pond nN » 1 le nioblic it f19]] 
i | lence, ‘ PUDIIC 1k iui 


by the company, showed up the utter 
insincerity of this particular union. 
The turning point the ulti- 
matum of the local organizer to the 
effect that no workers should enter 
the offices of the Crompton Co. for 
any sort of conference with the offi- 


was 


cials of the company—under penalty 


of dismissal from the union. 

When the significance of this auto- 
mandate was made clear to the 
themselves repudiated 
1g union and its They 
defied the order at a mass meeting 
called to decide on a Crompton strike ; 
hundred crowded around the 
the hall, unable to gain ad- 
and added their “NO” to the 


cratic 
workers, 
+} 


they 
officers. 


S¢ veral 
doo S of 


mission, 


clamorous negative of the assembly 
within. 

This was the death knell Amal- 
gamated tyranny in the Scan 


valley—and evidently the death-knell 

f the organization itself. 

But the Crompton Co. had no desire 
to prevent organization among 
fact the company 

another union, 
which it considered a fair one, to 
establish a local in Crompton and to 

rganize the 


union 
its workers. In 
itsel f encouraged 


Crompton employes 
But by that time the spirit of In- 
dustrial Democracy had begun to per- 
the plant and tl 
the 


lis, plus re 
tactics of old 
the operatives 
any such attempt and 
abandoned the prospect. 


meate 
sentment of the 
\malgamated, 


unreceptive to 


made 


the union 
Today the company is willing at any 
representative 
workers 


have a truly 


time to 


organization of within its 


plant as long as controlled by men 
who are working for the interests of 
the employes and not for their own 


Fairness of the Majority 
\s an example of the fairness of 
the 


we are privilege d 


mind which actuates majority of 
to reprint be- 
report of the Justice Commit- 
ee of the House on a 
disputed by 
question. 
tirely vi 


men, 
low the 


case of dis- 
the individual in 
This report, which was en- 
the part of the 
umittee and rep- 


charge, 


luntary on 


operatives on the cot 


resented the result of no advice from 

the executives of the plant, read as 

follows (names camouflaged for ob 
ous reasons 

In the case of John Doe, ask- 

ng an vestigation into the mat- 

ter of his discharge, the Justic 


stands 


WORK FOR TH 


CUSTOM 


This Sign Is Posted in 


{ll Departments of Crompton Co. 





a system of ee 


such as will guarantee to 
ploye fair and respectful t 
ment from the foreman, 


just cause. 

In return for this the e 
guarantees to render a {ul 
f efficiency 
his work. 

This in brief 
tion which the Justice 
places on the relationship 


ing to the principles 
trial Democracy. 

In the present 
mittee believes that 
good workman when he wa 
the records 


complaint sent by buyers, 
that a great number of 
defects were passed by Ins; 


These letters, 


testimony lead this committ 


should have been, 


and without 


o'clock and did not 
\\ ednesday, 
fered no excuse f 
All this prompts the Justic 
mittee to decide that 
justifiable. 


operate by careie 
the plant 
gh class establishment 


all must enter into the 


(Signed )—Just 


The Future 


Democracy 
interest than the 


izing the combined 


management 


standin 


QO 





=A 


possible befor 





The Evolution of Tire Fabric 


Resume of Progress Made Since First Use of Pneumatic Tires for Bieveles—Development 
of Cord Tires and. Recently. of Web Fabrie 








, HE automobile tire has even- By A. E. Jury This square woven fabr 
tually ceased to be one of the ; a oy on sintied ‘to. balamee ‘serene 
motorist’s principal sources of Of the United States Rubber Co., New York streneth and stretch of tl e wa ind 
worry and is now one of the processes, calendering, cutting, etc. and fantastic. Still, many good ideas filling and was made with its 
pirts of a smoothly coordinated me- For instance, a change in thickness in- were presented and since the rubber spaced as to provide at 
chanism which Tequires little con- yolyed rearrangement of the bead con- manufacturers were not overlooking tersection of warp and filling threads, 
eration and in fact gets rather struction. Tires made up to test new any chance of improving tires every Openings of sufficient size to allow ot 
re than share of abuse. Every fabric constructions were subjected pX ssibility that seemed interesting the penetration rubber ough 
other working part of the = works to tests to determine their resistance was tried, * them during th process Of coating 
unst a known material under to puncture, separation, bursting and Pneumatic Tire Origin the fabric preliminary to building tl 
known conditions usually in the finally before any radical change was The pneumatic which had its tire. In a tire built from such a 
presence Ot a lubricant, while the considered for production, tires were beginning with the inflated bievyel fabrie the ubbet constituted 
works against the Toad under put on test cars and worn out to find tire first appeared commer ly in complete net work surrounding ry 
greatest variety 2K conditions how they would stand actual condi his count «) iSor and met thread, the layers of rubber between 
= ee gerne re , - with consid ) ( nd objec the various plies of fabric being con- 
. oie i ae i ae ae nile consistent researcl \ : ) ro ( g s - ected by e rubber which penetrates 
é, 1€¢ Nard Strain resisting WOK. heing carried on in an effort to fit but in sp ips quickly cel Ry this means the 
The cotton fabric or cord is de- the best kind of cotton fabric to use came into favor and within the next ‘ i +] | é a ho 
pended upon not only to resist the 4 oreat many experiments were being two or three vears a variety of pneu Se ee ee ee ee ee 
See rere AN UE CO ek es Cie ned with radi, matic tives were being made inciak Oe ee 
but it must resist the very unusual gay different weaves. Probably om ban : : ' \ 
strains Which tires are constantly svyery fibre with the barest chance of and the sit whe taba ti ’ WOV bicycle tire fabric 
gubjected to incidental to funnifig .occess has at sometime heen tried Aa thea teens 6 Kéntots’ dient nt ral use. TI! vere 
( r large stones, car tracks and t on tire conetruct: oa? eeeceres \weMeae ) Wi Ses eRe ore sere alee . ' 
even an occasional curb stone, drop- Se a aaa a e ce ae a eae ae | ees : 
ping suddenly into holes or off the backat idea fabrics sata with sale s “i 
ragged edge of asphalt or cement various arrangements of laid threads making 
roads. In fact, cotton which is called both in the warp and filling. fabrics isfact : na ‘ nab ae ; 2 
upon to do most of the hard work in with diagonal threads in addition to wea" a 2 4, . ‘ oa ee 
the field of fibres is, in its func- the reoular warp and filling and even ¢ z 
n in automobile tires, harder fabric in which wire was interwoven was Ss squat . 
pressed to uphold its reputation for \ith the cotton varn. aie . s ‘ 
durability than in any other article During the ane development of 1802 S aia , S do 
which it is used. the tire there was much popular in The desig is fabr i; I 
During a comparatively tew years terest shown in efforts to improve it fundani e ce 
the evolution of the present type of and the fabric came in for its shar« ruction o es 
tire fabric and cord from the early of consideration. Every automobil Cord Bicycle Tire 
ee ee ae oe a ee a , ng NEP Sa eee eee Square-W oven Bicycle Tire Fabries Fabrics ; 
bicycle fabric has taken place. It is owner was a potential inventor and Weight Oz. Sq. Yd 14 12 0 8 8 65 
of course obvious that a great amount since a great many ideas were sub Count 97x27 32x32 49x49 56x 36 hx 4 iox4 
of experimental work has been mitted by people who had no previous Warp Yarn 20/6 20/5 24/3 20/3 24/2/3 22/9 
carried on by the tire and fabric knowledge of fabric or tire construc Filling Yarn 20/6 20/5 243 20/3 =6 26 
manufacturers during this period of tion, many of them were impossibl Cotton CS. CGE CSL CE. CSL. CSE. 
evolution. This Cord or thread 
work was ex labrics were used 


tremely involved 





because of the but 
great number of ted 
variables to be , 
nsidered. It 
W necessary to ) 
test fabrics vary 
it In weigh and + 
thickness and of 
\ ous single 
yarn sizes and 
plied yarn = con- t 
tions. Vari- | 
Ous counts for 
\ and filling 
to be tried 
different 
s and staples ‘ 
‘tton experi- 
mented with. ect 
Aside from their 
etiect on the ser- 
V of the fin- in 
I 1 tire, these sng ‘ veig ¢ 
f c  construc- @ ind strengt to 
tions had to be make 1 erve a 
Cc idered in t le 
connection — with Fig. 1, Square Woven Fabric; 2, Woven Cord Fabric; 3, Web Fabric nu tu or 
been the tire building these é er 








e ( ) 

me 
ia 

seas ; 
el 11K 1 ( 

Cpe —p Oo 
QI ry 

i Oo Vere be ng 
pro d used in the different 
tire factories; in fa fabri of 
wide lifferent constructions were 
freque y used in the same factory 
for different sizes of tires By a 
gradual weeding out process, how 


ever, something approaching a stand 


ardization was finally reached and 
shortly after 1910 most of the square 
woven fabric made from 


was 23/11 


and filling, weighing 
OZ. per sq. yd and 

7 

i 


yarn 


ply 


Warp 


from 17% to 17 
counting approximate 23 square 


\ 
At this time most of the fabric was 


made from combed long staple 
However, the refinements neces 
Sary to make the fabric exactly 
meet the tire manufacturers needs 
were slow to come about, largely 


because of the difficulty the tire man 
had to tell the 
he wanted. 


cotton man just what 


Tire produce rs wert 
essentially rubber manutacturers and 
the fabric was being made by cotton 
and 


other’s 


manufacturers 
the 


former knew the 


under 
The 


conditions to which 


neither 


stood language. 


t ihric must be subjected and the 
trains it had to withstand but he did 
not understand the difficulties of th: 

ton manufacturer to make fabrics 


to exactly meet these conditions and 
in fact the cotton man had for th« 
most part only a vague idea of what 
happened to his fabric in the rubber 
factory Furthermore, the cotton 
manufacturer could not with the ma 


*hinery at hand, which had been de 
signed for iking fabric for less 
exacting purposes, produce a material 
just as the tire man wanted it. 
It was only through the closest 
ooperation between the cotton and 
rubber manufacturers, which resulted 
n some casi n the development ot 
sp cottor hinery and in many 
ns ( uldin f mil 
» mak tir 
i iT t DOSS ae 
\ i 
Pesting Committee 
vere 
quare” began t 
14 repres« 
ytton 1 ifa 
m al 
e\ ould 0 
ind ore Wi tl 
Am ety or Tes 
Mater e establishment of a 
standing ci e in that society te 
provide test methods and_ specifica 
tions for tire fabrics The first test 
methods were presented tentatively 
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Fig. 2: 


Above, Section of Tire Made with Web Fabric; Below, Section of Tire 


Made with Cord Fabric 


in 1915 and were adopted in amended 
form as standard in 1920. This com- 
mittee, known as Committee D-13, is 
now one of the largest committees of 
the society with its activities extended 


to other branches of the textile in- 


dustry and includes representatives 
of manufacturers of nearly all the 
tire and tire fabrics made in_ the 


nited States 


Cord Tire Development 


As soon as automobile tires began 
to run into big production a good deal 
of thought the 


cord in 


Was 
tire 
mental work carried on in the 


tire 


Yiven to use of 


construction, Expert 
various 
factori Ss very soon began to de 


monstrate the superiority of cord 
tires over those made from square 
woven fabric Tires made of cord 
were found to give so much greater 


mileage than the corresponding sizes 


of fabric tires that although the cord 


were higher in price the public 


appreciate the marke d 
t 


idvantage and the consumption of 
cord tires grew so that in 1922, about 
eight vears after the beginning of 
their popularity, half of the tires 
being consumed in the United States 


were cord tires 
There 
for the 


were a number of reasons 


immediate success of cord as 

Probably 
the most important advantage lies 1 
the fact that 


he cotton in the tire is working whik 


a strain resisting elemen 


in cord construction all 


in fabric construction it is almost 
impossible to balance the fabric 
id keep it balanced during all thi 
cesses of tir ufacture so th 
dy intage 1S k n ll ec Sstre { 
hoth 1 th \ np and fill oO ) I 
1, A able ee a 
: ' 
\\ ct ( 
( ( TO! as sqt iT¢ 
1 ) ( V¢ tabi t] roug 
which the rubber cannot penetrat 
At every thread intersection in squart 
woven fabric two. faces of cotton 
yarn are held together so firmly by 
the close weave that the rubber is 
not forced between them in_ the 


and the strands 
of plied yarn are consequently not 
individually surrounded 


for their length 


calendering process 


with rubber 


entire so the 


net 


work of rubber connecting all the 
plies is not so complete as it 1s in 
the cord tire. 


In factory practice there were two 
widely different ideas for cord tire 
manufacture. One involved the use 
of the woven cord fabric 
from which the multiple ply cord tires 
were made and the other used the 
which coated with 
rubber, the tires being made by laying 
these cords separately in place. These 
latter were known as two-ply cord 
tires. The cord fabric which 


multiple ply tires were made was com 


so-called 


large cord was 


from 


posed of small cords for which 23/5/3 
Was a common construction, woven 
with fine filling yarn about 2% to 3 
picks per inch. The number of ends 
per inch varied from as low as 18 
to a maximum of as many threads 
as could be crowded into the fabric 


without their riding over each other, 
than 28. The 


cord for the two-ply construction was 


generally not more 


mostly made of varn of about 17s size 
cabled and recabled until the required 
size was 


obtained. The production 


development in tire 
factories has been principally directed 
toward the manufacture of tires using 


and equipment 


the small cord construction and today 
most tires are made from this type of 
cord 


Web Fabric Development 
As soon as the cord tires began to 
show their superiority, attention was 
directed to the advantage which could 


probably be obtained by the use of 


cord of the construction used in 
nultiple ply tires but without the 
ng threads, it being reasonable to 
ssume that tires which were so 
itly improved by the use. of 
rd instead of square woven fabric 

| | S irthe improved 
by entirely eliminating the — filling 
eads Experimental work was 
ried on over i period 1 several 
vears bu t vas not until the 
web fabric was developed by the 
United States Rubber Co. that a 
material of this kind could be hand- 
led practically in regular production. 
This is made by running cords suffi 


cient in number to form the required 
width of fabric from cones supported 
ona creel through thread boards and 
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1 
ney 


a comb over a roller where t 


brought into parallel relation to 


other and ther 


lown through a 
which they are impr 
They then immedi N 


cans and 


of latex with 
nated. pass 
to a set of ' when 
held firmly togeth 
from the 

fabric whic! 
1 handled as 


subsequent calen 


the cords 
the rubber deposited 
thus forming a 
wound up am 
fabrics in the 
and ir¢ building processes, 


Web fabric and other 
fillingless fabric have entirely su; 


types 


ceded the woven type of cord 
in some of the larger tire fact 


and show evidence of being 1 
generally. The latex treatment g . 
the cords in web fabric a surt 
covering of pure rubber wil : 
has not been subjected to any oi 
mechanical or chemical treatments 
which rubber is ordinarily subject 
to get it in condition to apply 
fabric by the calender process a i 
this layer of latex rubber serves “ 
a bond between the cord and a 
rubber which is applied on the r ot 
ber calender. Another advantage al 
shown quite clearly in Fig. 2. It is 
evident in the lower picture that 
through the unevenness of the suri ty 
of the coated woven fabric it is ine “ 
table that occasionally two knuckles ‘ 
caused by the weaving of warp cords b 
and filling threads in two adjacent plies d. 
of fabric must be forced so closely c 
gether that there is practically 1 r 
protecting rubber between them while f 
in the upper it is clear that each cord ‘ 
is surrounded uniformly with a p1 ae 
tective laver of rubber. d 
Productive Status e 
In yveneral both fabric and cord z 
have been gradually improved trom ¢. 
the point of view of accuracy of : 
manufacture, quality and uniform ti 
ity through the increasingly stringent 
requirements and the efforts made by ; 
the cotton manutacturers to meet . 
them. While these materials n 7; 
and will be improved still furt! : 


particularly in the direction 
greater uniformity, they 
without doubt the highest degre: 


repres 


accuracy so far attained in s 
production of any textile mater 
From a production point of view 


fabric consumed in 
manufacture is of great imortanc: 
the cotton industry. In the U 
States these materials hav 
about 40,000,000 lbs. 


quantity ot 


from 
I9I4 tO a 


ust 
reported consumptio! 


220,000,000 lbs. in 1925 Dut 
1914 practically the entir 
consumed was square woven 1 


while in 1925 approximately 190 
lbs ] 


O00 86°, ot the tota 


When it first bee 


ime apparent 
balloon tires would become 
portant tactor in tire prod i 
fabric manufacturers were 
hensive of the effect this cl 
might have on fabric requirem 
From figures so far available 
1925, however, with balloon ties 


representing a substantial propor! 
of all cord 
if any change from 1924 in the av 
age amount ot cord used per tire 


tires made, there is |i! 
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Correct ‘Textile Inventorying 





Methods by Which the Taking, Costing and Checking of Raw Material, Stock-in-Process 


May Be Simplified in Mills Which Do Not Make Use of Continuing 


e RDINARILY an_ inventory 
is taken for the purposes of 
the financial statement or bal- 
ance sheet which purports to 

exhibit the assets, liabilities and net 
rth of the concern as at a given 
date. In common with all the other 
ms of the balance sheet, the inven- 
ry must be shown as of the date of 
the balance sheet, not as it appears a 
few days earlier or later. All classes 
inventory change rapidly from day 
day when the mill is operating. 


Synchronizing the Inventory 

lt may be possible to arrive at sub- 
stantially accurate inventory quanti- 
ties in textile mills while the machin- 
ery is running, but most attempts at 
stock-taking in the midst of active op- 
erations produce incorrect results. 
he customary practice is to complete 
the work of recording quantities be- 
tween Saturday noon and Monday 
morning when normally the machinery 
is at rest. This will produce a satis- 
factory result when the balance sheet 
date falls upon either Saturday or 
Sunday, but ordinarily not otherwise. 
There are two methods which if care- 
fully and conscientiously followed will 
result in an inventory as of the date 
of the balance sheet. One is to shut 
down the plant at the close of the day 
on which the balance sheet is dated, 
whether or not that date happens to 
fall upon a week end, and to start up 
again only after the taking of quan- 
tities has been completed. The other 
is to take inventory over the week end 
and to adjust other assets and the li- 
abilities to correspond. In other 
words, the first method contemplates 
taking inventory on a given balance 
sheet date while the second provides 
ior preparation of a balance sheet as 
at a given inventory date which may 
be a few days earlier or later than the 
end of the month. 


Preparation for Inventorying 
Preparation for taking inventory 
should begin well in advance of the 
tual date. Stock in process in each 
lepartment should be reduced to the 
owest point consistent with economi 
il operation. Open from original 
iles, bags or cases as little as pos- 
ble so that at the inventory date a 
inimum quantity of stock outside of 
riginal packages will be back of the 
first operation. Clean up so far as 
ossible the stock back of each opera- 
on and push forward its product into 
e next operation. Keep the work 
cloth room and finishing depart- 
ent well up with the product of the 
eave room. The necessity for sur- 
lus stocks of roving and yarn, filled 
ection beams and the like becomes 
creater as the product of the mill be- 
omes more varied and more compli- 





Inventories 


Methods Have Close Relation to Profit 


By Eugene G. Boutelle 


ember of Staff of Lybrand, Ross 


construction. The 
should be counted or 


cated in 
stock 
and plainly marked several days be 
fore the inventory date so that the 
quantities may be recorded without 
loss of time on the dav of the in 
ventory. 


surplus 


verified 


Raw Materials Easy 


Ordinarily raw material presents 
few problems. For the most part 
it is to be found in 


original bales, 


Bros. & Montgome) Boston QO fiice 


full bobbins, spools and other packages 


or containers on the floor and in the 
machines is impossible. The pounds 
must be arrived at for the most part 
by counting the full bobbins, spools 
or other packages and containers and 
multpilying by a standard weight for 
each kind of package or container 
filled The standards 
should be checked up prior to the in 
that they 


represent the average weights of stock 


when it is 


ventory to see accurately 


Financial success or failure in business depends, in great 


measure, upon the care and 


intelligence devoted to deter- 


mining the quantities of stocks on hand and a fair valuation 


to be put upon them. 


The resulting information may govern 


the payment or passing of dividends, assist in securing needed 


loans or in reassuring a_ present lender. 


These are vital 


elements of any business and especially so in any highly 
competitive one operating on narrow margins with heavy 


borrowings, a situation in 


which a considerable portion 


(possibly the greater part) of the textile industry finds itself 
at the present time. 


The purpose of this article is to outline methods which 
will be helpful in arriving at accurate quantities and proper 
valuations for raw materials, work in process, finished goods 


and supplies which a mill owns at a given date. 


Bear in 


mind that in almost every mill the total value of inventory 
is the largest single item among the quick assets. 


bags or other packages with the 
weights and quantities marked upon 
them or, at least, identifying numbers 
by means of which weights may be 
determined by reference to book rec- 
ords or original invoices. 
should have some kind ot book record 


Every mill 


showing by individual bales what 
should be on hand. The taking of this 
part of the inventory can be done 
with safety several days before the 
inventory date and compared with the 
book record which then is corrected 
to conform to what is found to be on 
hand. 


record for the next few days prior to 


DOOK 


Care in writing up the 
the inventory will give the correct 
quantities as at the inventory date 
The inventory should include raw ma 
terials and supplies in transit invoiced 
by the vendors on or before the bal 
ance sheet date, and care should be 
exercised to include 
among the liabilities unless, of course, 
they have been paid on or before that 
date. 


such invoices 


Estimates Necessary 


Stock in process must be stated in 
pounds, and, while it is expected that 
this part of the work will result in a 
true statement of the quantities owned 
by the mill at a given date, there are 
certain limitations upon accuracy due 
to the nature of the processes. Actual 
weighing of all the full and partly 





in full packages or containers. The 
pounds of stock in partly full packages 
or containers can be determined only 
by estimation but a well defined method 
should be laid 


and overseers instructed accordingly 


of estimation down 
lhe usual method is to consider the 
partly full packages or containers as 
half full on the theory that the aver 
age between the almost full and the 
nearly empty is thus represented. Or 


such a method will give a 


dinarily 


satisfactory result in that the quanti 


ties will not be overstated ()ver 
seers, however, should be cautioned 
against the strict application of th 
rule when all or most of the partly 
ull pac wes in a given 0 obi 
ously are less than half full. in which 
case only good judgment can be re 
led upon to estimate the degree of 
fullness 
Beam Records 
Ball warps and section beams tre 


quently are weighed and tagged when 
they are made, but in the absence of 
this practice weights must be calcu 
lated according to the usual formula 
counts of 
Warps on 
varying lengths 
should be tagged with the number of 
standard length cuts when they are 
made. Inventorying then consists 
merely in recording the total cuts of 


from the known lengths, 
yarn and numbers of ends 


loom beams if of 


and Finished Goods 
ea tvle fron whicl later the 
weights are readily calculated 
In the weave room the best prac 
tice, at least trom the standpoint ot 
the inventory, calls for placing on the 
loom with every new warp a set 
of tickets, one tor each cut in the 
warp, and showing the style number, 


loom number and sometimes other 1n- 
fastened to 


each cut of cloth by the weaver as itt 


formation \ ticket is 
comes oft the loom so that the remain- 
ing tickets represent the number of 
cuts left on the warp, which, for pur 
counted 


poses ot the inventory, are 


and reduced by the cut or portion of 
a cut woven into cloth but not vet re 
Where the 
ticket svstem, briefly described above, 


moved from the loom 
Is not in use it Is necessary to resort 
to estimates of the degree of tullness 


loom, the weight 


of the warps in the 
or the number of cuts in a full warp 
known lor this 


stick is 


measuring the space from the rim of 


being purpose a 


graduated wooden used for 
the beam head to the partly woven 
warp thus indicating the degree of 


fullness 
Pick 


\t the front of almost every loom 


Counters Simplify 


on inventory day there will be part of 
a cut, and in some cases one full cut 
and part of another, of woven cloth 
and these must be estimated as por- 
tions of cuts, usually as quarter, half, 
When pick 
counters are used for making up the 
weavers’ payroll the amount due to the 


three-quarter or full cuts. 


weaver for the cloth on the loom can 
readily be calculated when the unpaid 
payroll is determined tor the balances 
sheet 
Many 
ind pay weavers only after the cloth 
is taken off and delivered to the cloth 


mills have no pick counters 


room. In this case the weavers’ pay 
tor cloth on the loom which clearly is 
a liability and in some cases one of 
should be estimated 


and included on the balance sheet in 


con siderable $17e 


1 


the unpaid payroll. If the amount 


nall it may, perhaps, be ignored with 


safety but in that event the cloth 
hould be taken as varn and so valued. 
‘That 1s to say, the warp in the cloth 


should be 


maining on the loom; the filling 


included with the cuts re 
in the 
ncluded 
with other filling at the loom or on the 


cloth should be estimated and 


floor 


Little or no estimation need be done 
in the cloth room or in the finished 
goods storeroom whether this portion 
of the inventory is taken in pounds or 
\ complete record should be 
maintained showing the contents of 
each case or bale put up and held for 
stock or for a customer. The stock of 
cases or bales should be listed by the 
numbers, and discrepancies between 
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1 
quantity called for by 


8/6) 
ecort should De in- 
rt irds or pounds 
lated f1 the 
se CaScs OT bales 
‘ ritle y cust 
nting the n erous 
en con erable 
¢ dehined eftort to 
t mart of the 
ou } ting 
ri¢ ‘ \l ac Ne 
n 1 order te 
cti ut 
) reduce the quan 
e and attention are 
en W € designed 
rd ot pplies 1S in 
ect b NLVSIC ] 
ice ¢ e inventory 
nventory iwn 
I ed unie i rec 
1 1 
Lal ) kk 
The pile 
re ected To ees 


: 
the record 


" to be reasonable. W here suf- 

1 is available coal can be 

( Nn oderate sized piles {( on- 

tion drawn from one pile until 

exhausted presents fairly fre- 

t opportunity for correction of 

record which then should repre- 

t all times the quantity on hand 
ubstantial accuracy 


Need of Double ( theeck of Estimates 


his department and 1 


l 


oversee 


roth 


' rial 
S Usual 


held 1 


quantities 


ly e 


inventory 


S required to 


deliver to the office a summary show- 
ng the total pounds or yards of each 
ot material Where second 
ands take the quantities, overseers 
d be required to inspect the work 
efully to make sure that it has 
et roperly done and especi lly to 
et it where est ition 1S necessary 
the tock s not overstated Che first 
ta g¢ down of quantities should begin 
a e end of a room and progress in 
a derly inner to the other end 
ding at t point the assembling 
nt one tota ditterent lots of one 
kind of stock which may be located at 
different points in the room. This will 
tend to avoid omissions and will assist 
in the later inspection of the work by 
the yverseer or whoeve iv be dele 
oa to that duty It is helpful to 
| the first taking down of the in 
ve ry quantities done on = uniforn 
shi conveniently ruled for the pur 
pose with spaces for the initials of 
the person who did the work and of 
t] l@ Who appl ved it If the latet 
‘ lensations or summarizations are 
pre red on eets ) the same size 
the le n be issemble | na binder 
f read eference le event of 
<i ie 
S 1 t s of quantities and 
calculations { weights usually 
are done by oversee! . clerks ( Ippor 
tunities exist substantial errors in 
this work and it should be carefully 
ve “d Vv Some es ) sible ind co 
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petent person. Accuracy cannot be 


secured without such verification and 
it should be applied to every step of 
tl e first recording of 


tne work from tl 


quantities to the final pricings, exten- 


sions and revi 


Where a competent office organiza 
tion of sufficient size is maintained, 
excellent results have been attained by 
sending its members out into the mill 
to verify inventory quantities and the 


subsequent summarizations and calcu- 


4 


lations of weights. A feature of this 
method of verification is the prelim- 
inary arrangement schedule 

tin 
when each depart 


be 


oO! a 


showing the ie on inventory day 
ment is expected to 


ll be visited by tl 





ready and will be ie 


veriher 


Difficult to Develop Standards 


Pesting the accuracy of a stock in 
process inventory by means of stand- 
ard pounds per spindle may be reli- 


1 


able if the standard is set by the mill 
from its own experience and changed 
from time to time to meet changing 


conditions. Certainly no one standard 


pounds per spindle is applicable to al 


kinds of mills in any one of the major 


classes of cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc For example, a colored goods 
cotton mill is likely to have legitimate 


use for a larger quantity per spindle of 
stock in 


process than a goods 


grey 
mill, one making novelties more than 


one producing staples; great variety 
ot product calls for more stock in 


process per spindle than an output 
composed of only a few styles. The 
invisible loss test also may be reliable 
if it is based on the mill’s own experi- 
tests will 
liscrepancy, 


ence. ‘hese serve to indi- 


cate any large « but gen- 


erally they are unsatisfactory because 


they can be applied onlv after complete 


assembling of quantities 


which often 


is too late for investigation and proper 


correction. 


Nominal Valuation of Inventories 


Much has been written and. said 
} 


relative to t} e me t oO Various 
methods of ng nventory It 
is the belief e writer that in the 





past most mills have erred on the con 


servative side In some cases 1 erely 
nominal valuations as low as 2¢ 
per pound for cott n bales and in 
process) were placed on raw materials 
and stock in process. Some New Eng- 


land treasurers admittedly priced in- 


ventories low at the close of profitable 


vears and higher at the end of 


when business was 


vears 


poor 


thus distort- 


ing the annual profits Dividends 
were paid regularly and apparently 
were covered by current profits 

he adoption by the Treasury De- 
partment of the rule ‘cost or mar- 
ket whichever is lowe or the calcu- 
lation of taxable income did much to 
bring about more uniform. practice. 
Phis principle is well recognized as 


conservative practice giving the 


to 


mill all that it is entitled to in the way 
of a good showing. and, if carefullv 
applied, representing a total valuation 
which it is expected will be realized 
together with a fair profit, the final 
test of anv inventory valuation 


No particular difficulty ordinarily is 
experienced in determining the cost of 
raw materials hand. Strictly it 
means what was paid for the actual 
bales, bags or other packages remain- 
ing on hand. Ordinarily it is the part 
ood management to put into proc- 
ess the oldest purchases of specific 
the stock hand then will 

the last purchases at the 
prices then prevailing. If this prac- 
tice should not be strictly followed 
there i 


that 


on 


ot +84 
erades;: on 


represent 


is no objection to considering 
which remains on hand of each 
representing the last pur- 


chases and pricing it 


= rade as 
accordingly pro- 
vided that tl 


ie quality is up to the 


standard 


Woolen and worsted mills that buy 


customary 


1 1 
Wools tater 


to be sorted into several 
grades are confronted with the prob- 


lem of valuing what remains on hand 
Here the purchase 
price represents the average cost of 
all the 


each grade 


grades in a given lot. It is 
too high for inventory valuation if 
onlv the lower and rejected grades re- 


main on hand and conversely too low 
if the grades on hand are the higher 
qualities exclusively. A general prac- 
tice is to assign prices to the various 
of lot at time of sorting 


based upon experience in the market. 


grades a 
\ more logical method is to distribute 
the total cost of a lot over the various 
sorts 1 


in proportion to market values 


of those sorts at time of purchase and 


to add the cost of sorting. 


Stock in Process 
Cost as applied to the inventory of 
stock in process should include the 
cost of the raw material adjusted for 
waste and the cost of manufacture 
(labor and overhead) up to the point 
in the processes where the stock is 


found on inventory day. If the mill 
has not been running at its regular 
rate its unit manufacturing costs are 
likely to show substantial increases 
(unless the cost system provides for 
such abnormality) due to the impos- 
sibility of reducing expenses in direct 
proportion to the reduction in output. 
Such inflated costs cannot be used for 
valuation if 


result 


reasonable 
sought. 
applied to the in- 
| than 
they would be if the mill were oper- 


inventory 


and 


a 
conservative is 
Manufacturing costs 
should not be 


ventory higher 


ating at its normal capacity. Simi- 
larly the costs of finished goods used 
for valuation of the inventory should 
be calculated with normal production 


as a basis. 


Cost for purposes of inventory valu- 
ation should be the bare cost of manu- 
facture and should not include inter- 
est on borrowed money, selling, gen- 
eral administrative or other expenses 
not attributable to th 
ot 


e producing end 
the business. 


“cost or market 


means that when 


The principle of 
whichever is lower” 
ever the market value of any item of 
the 
the market value should be substituted 
for But market not 
readily determined. The 
Treasury Department has defined it as 
follows, “Under 


inventory is lower than its cost, 


cost value is 


always 


ordinary circum- 
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stances ‘market’ means the current 
price prevailing at the date of th 
ventory for the particular mercha: 
in the volume in which ordinarily 
chased by the taxpayer.” Whe 
market exhibits a marked down 

trend at the time of the inventory 
there is reason to believe that the 
clining tendency is not a temp 

fluctuation, the estimated shrinkas 
inventory to be sustained in its lic 
ation should be deferred 

should be given effect in the cu: 
valuation. 

The application of “market 
stock in process and to finished ¢ 
ordinarily may be accomplish« 
substituting market values in plac: 
costs for raw materials and adding 
normal manufacturing costs unle: 
prices for are lower 
pected to lower relatively 
those for raw stock. In this event 
valuation should be redu fa 
to a point which clearly is sound. 

The valuation of raw mate: 
stock in process, dyes, chemicals 
other supplies which are of unsu 
able quality, together with seco1 
obsolete styles, damaged goods 
the like should be governed by w 
it is expected can be realized f: 
them. iu 


Ho 


not 


goods or 


be 


ventory 


OVER-PRODLCTION MENACE est 
By B. B. Gossett 
President Chadwick-Hoskins C 
Charlotte, N. C. 
textile industry started 
vear in much better shape tl 


The 
new 


a vear ago. Stocks were smaller an 


the volume of business booked | . 
forward delivery was in substant “ 
quantity at prices that in most in i. 
stances would net the mills about r os 
placement and in a few cases a small 4 
profit over replacement. For the fir 

time in several years cotton is in - 


abundant supply and prices are cor 
paratively reasonable and unusual! 
stable. This should go to make g 
business, the mills will 

profit by their experience of the 


SO if on 


and beware ot over-production, | 
no the year 
should not be fairly profitable. 


see reason why 1) 


OVER-SUPPLY RELIEVED ) 


By George S. Harris 
President Cotton Manufacturers As 
of Georgia 

It is difficult to say anything at tl 
time with reference to the immediat 
outlook for textiles that has not beet 
said and published. My opinion 
‘that textile mills generally will cor 
tinue volume business throughout t 
current vear. The last few years hi 
seen considerable shiiting which 
resulted in a much better balanc: 
production. There appears to be mo 
shifting necessary, but improvement 
has been made which very greatly re 
lieves the pressure from over-supp! 
in certain lines 

Cotton and goods are soundly price 
and will probably range between na! 
row limits, eliminating a trouble that 
has interfered with forward busines 
over a period of several vears. 





oll Weevil Still a Potent Menace 


Hot. Dry Weather Last Spring and Summer More Responsible for Reduced Weevil Damage Than Small Emergenee— 


Winter Weather Favoring Hibernation on Large Scale 


HE boll 


, so far as it 
1° 


may be a factor in reducing 


weevil 
the total vield of cotton in the 
United States is periodically 

‘at concern to the cotton grow- 

and to all whose interest 
in any way be affected thereby. 
large crop of 1925 has led to 
very general impression in some 
ters, that the weevil has been 
ght under control by the growers 


others 


ugh the application of measures 


‘ted towards its destruction and 
ceased to be a serious menace to 


crop in the future or an important 
tor in reducing vield. 
actors of weather, and other con- 
ms existing during the past crop 
season, Which were most favorable to 
irge production and unfavorable 
extensive boll weevil damage gen- 
lI lost 
importance minimized. 
he character of weather prevailing 
luring the past two winters and sum- 


vy, seem to have been 


or their 


ers combined to exercise the great 
st degree of natural control of the 


evil that has ever been known. 
Causes of Reduced Damage 


The spring of 1925 marked the low 
record in number of weevils sur 
ng the winter, over a period of 
ten years’ observations. Dry weather 
with unusually high temperature 
prevailed over a large part of 
the cotton belt during the first half of 
the past summer prevented weevil 

tiplication in sufficient numbers to 


h 


cn 


iny very serious damage generally 
ins during the latter half of the 
eason in some sections, produced con 
tions in many fields that enabled the 

vil_to multiply rapidly. Where 
‘se favorable existed 
‘vils were produced in such large 


ce ynditions 


mbers that in some fields, espe 
lly in Louisiana, from 50 to 75% 
the squares and bolls were 


maged before measures of control 
were applied. 

In the 

uisiana in 


control of the weevil in 
airplane dusting 
s resorted to on upwards of 50,000 
cotton. 

prevent weevil damage was neces 
Sary in 


Cotton 


1925 
res of 


The use of poison 


other localities 
mostly in 


many 
Belt, those 

ng more or less adjacent to the 

lf Coast, though the total acreage 

itton which required dusting with 

ium arsenate was small compared 


th y+ 


most previous vears. 


in the 


areas 


Rains con- 


Wh ] 
lng late 


is 


in the season in some sec- 


s, produced a second growth of 
it which afforded weevils ideal con- 
1 and securing 


ns for increasing 
for successful winter 


necessary 


ernation. 


Over a considerable part of the 
tton Belt, extremely dry and hot 


her extended so late into the 





The Menace and Need of Control 


Measures as Great as Ever Since 1915 


By George A. Maloney aca ey eS Pon ee 
. : ‘ ; 
aa : p \ ir the rate Of mortalty be- 
) T a} y 
I 10 Af 
o the aqdavs oO the XS ng 
) 26. Any attempt at 
' ‘ } 
5 ) e numbers ot Wee S 
\ VIVe e winter at this 
t ( 1 t ¢ erest wWueSs-WOrk, 
\ ( 4ST CNPerience L 
} , i] 1 
¥ DES cy 2D ¢ Will ne 
! De! \ emerge next sprit 
\ iry greatly in ditferent lo 
i ill lu ver to be nl ' 
Lede oO ( 20 crop iy I 
ael \ ( ion Pp VIOUS 
veal t¢ p ture close to zero ive 
ed iO ¢ ell ( ete ex 
tf 1 t extent even { 
t ey BI a 
ernation in tl early spring may be 
11 ' ' 7. 
capable Of reducing the cotton yirels 
1 | t ] 
Wilh depend most entirely upon ten 





rainfall and to a very 


irge extent on what manner and overt 
how long a period the precipitation 

occurs 
Rains during the early zrowing 
The use of airplanes solves many of the problems presented in control of the unin angel a: acto dak ili 
weevil, Dusting is done under contract by commercial organizations at a. Ee See itl 
reasonable charge per acre. Conditions which often make the operation of —'°! ere ~ WEeVES, WHR 
ground-operated dusting machines impossible when most needed, have no Steat damage possible before the 


effect upon the airplane. 


the poison dust over the fields at the rate of from 600 to 1,000 acres per hour.— 


Photo U. S. D. A. 


summer that plant growth 
stopped or 
with little or no late fruit produce 


upon which 


Was en 


tirely greatly checked 


could have fed 
Scattered 
out the states in the 
of the belt, the cotton leat 
stripped many fields late in the season 
of all 
squares, tl 
further food and the means for multi 
plying. Weevils that were in these 
fields at that 


weevils 


1 
} 


or reproduced throu 


western sectio1 


foliage and small bolls and 


ius depriving weevils of 


+? +1, 1 . ! 1 
time either succumbed 


to the extreme heat or were consumed 
by the leat 


worm in the course ot 
their feeding upon the small | 
squares, though some, in all probab 


ility, migrated to other fields where 
and where condi 


tions were found favorable up to 


zrowth continued 


occurrence ot trost. 
Serious Recurrence Is Possible 


While the 
1925 may be said to have been un 
nusually spotted 


season, its 


weevil infestation in 


even in the late 
distribution was very 
widely scattered over practically the 
entire cotton belt with 
numbers being reported in the north 
the belt than in the 
southern sections. In Texas 19 coun 
ties scattered through the main cotton 
belt of the state from 
the Oklahoma and 
Louisiana line to Tom Green Coun- 
ty on the west, were sufficiently heavi 
ly infested with weevils very late in 
the season to present a very serious 


much smaller 


ern sections of 


Brownsville to 


from the 


line, 


The type of airplanes at present in use distribute crop could be set, in whic h case the 
ipplication of measures of control 
would be required which might have 


to be repe ited over a period ot several 


1 926 season ould veeks. Rains deferred until the lat- 
winter weather conditions prove ter part of the season, with dry 
favorabl their survival in hib veather attended by high temperatures 
nation.. | S resents a similar intervening, might have the etfect ot 
situation wit eevils present in holding the number of weevils down to 
rather I numbers late in the sea the point where control would not be 
sol 2 s ch cotton produ required, though any condition ta- 
ne parishes With 2 scatters voring the weevils’ increase which 
counties state \Lis ssipp might develop would call for control 
nore S iri\ 1 sted here re ( nas lat la \ucust 
S str yrobability e we September as was made nec ry 
ern | ] 0 bel in 1925 in some localiti 
one Kternal Vigilance Necessary 
ante — ry lhe weevil is a verv hardy insect 
eee ee , a 1d voracious one, vulnerable only 
An the ’ - t . t the verv extreme ot temperature 
5 re = _ es " nd the ittack by it natural insect 
the easter vor “a enemic¢ incl submissive to men only 
having a rather large number ot wee when fought by him with the utmost 
vils in the fel up to Trost wl ich o Vigo! ind with the deadliest of poison, 
curred about the ddle of Octob thoroughly distributed over the 
wenty-t ~ ue n the State itton lant t] at it feeding and 
vere Hered throughout te drinking is made almost impossible 
entral t thirds, OF Stal ; vithout fatal results So insidfous 
See e had a considerable the weevil in its habits of attacl 
weevil population late im the seasot upon the cotton plant that the greatest 
ciel na reports seven countles vigilance on the part of the farmer 
scattere oss the central, nort is always necessary to discover its 
Caer SNS HOF SS presence and activities in his fields in 
En = ; < - : , es time to prevent serious losses trom 1ts 
or less ( inf Jah ae 
late in the C 1 he numbers Ot oT 
weevils reported present in these lo- Must Continue Control Education 
calities just prior to the occurrence of Notwithstanding that there has been 
killing frost. presages a considerable a very marked increase in the past 
number having gone into winter few years in the number of cotton 


quarters in those localities. who have learned how to fight 


still 


remains a great task before the South, 


growers 


The severity of the winter tem- the weevil intelligently, there 


3 : ; : 
peratures will be the controlling fac 
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to extend the work < education to 
ny growe! l l 1 the states and 
e is not the slightest basis ot tact 

) nv belief ot assertion that the 
et \ not « tinue to be i lat 
t v hi cotton growers in the 
( ed state | lave to reckon 

Wit and be prepared to fio it wi 
O ne rop, tor many years yet 
yme No law exists compelling 

the farmer to use any method to pre 
ent weevils damaging or destroying 
cro] He is free to utilize any 
eans for making his cotton crop 
vhat he may choose, and will use 
such means as he may be led to be 
ieve will give him the greatest pro 
tection and the largest yields of lint 
per acre, Any degree of protection 
trol the ravages ot the weevil that 
e may enjoy in the future ill be de 
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pendent upon his own vigilance and 


energy or upon the interven 


weather and 


Saving 
such 
the 
in different seasons 
known to 


tion of control as 


the natural enemies ot insect may 


exercise over it 
weevils are 
late in the past 
danger 


In fields where 


have been present 


season, there is the greatest 


appearance in the same ort 


fields in the 


of thei 


nearby coming spring. 


For the cotton grower to relax in his 


neglect preparation for 


attack 


and 
their 


vigilance 
meeting would be to in 


vite serious loss. 


While weevils at no time are found 
in large numbers in all cotton fields 
and may never do very serious damage 


in certain localities, because of local 
conditions unfavorable to their prog- 
ress, it is safe to anticipate that vari- 
will to be the 


able damage continue 


failure 
to adopt protective measures in sea- 
over the 
producing 


cost that will be imposed for 


infestation, 
cotton 


sons of heavy 
greater part of our 


acreage. 


Control by Airplane Dusting 


The Department of Agriculture, 
fully appreciating the farmers’ need 
for more effective and economical 


for preventing annually recur- 
ring damage by the weevil, is continu- 
ing and experimental 
development work at its labora- 
Pallulah, La. Until air- 
utilized experimental- 
lv in 1922 by scientific force of 
the Department at Tallulah, the 
weevil presented a problem of control 
each individual farmer on _ his 
fields, and frequently at a pro- 


means 


extending its 
and 
tories at 
planes were first 


] 
the 


for 
own 
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With the 

ments developed in airplane con 

tion and dusting operations dur 

past three years by the Tallul 

boratories, commercial cotton d , 

has become established in 

of important cotton produc 

tions in co-operation with c 

ties of growers 

weevil infested cotton, and has 

a considerable saving in 

operation to the 

greater measure of 
By whatever manner 

be applied to cotton for 

trol in the future, the 

its use becomes in sections of + 

infestation, the nearer we wi 

proach a solution of the weey 

lem and the annual productio: ; 

normal cotton crop. 


hibitive cost. 


over large 
cost 
growers 
control 
pois 
weey 


more 


No Large Increase in Cotton Carry-Over 


Unlikely to Be Much in Excess of Average of Recent Y ears—Consumption of About Twenty-Four Million Bales 


by World Spinners Will Assure This—Most Uncertain Factor Is Future 


ORLD production of cotton, 
counting foreign as well as 
\merican growths, is larg- 
er this season than for 

if not the 

ie history of the trade 


sey 


eral seasons past, largest in 
} even allowing 
substantial increase in world 
the probabilities 
world will not 
this 


portion ot 


lor a 
consumption, 
that the 
as it 


are 
use as much 
season and ac 
the current 
into next 


has grown 
cordingly a 
crop will be carried over 
season 


lhe 


season is estimated 


world’s commercial growth this 
at about 25,950,000 
478-pound bales exclusive 
of American linters, 23,78 2,- 


“<I9/ 


equivalant 
against 
ooo last season, 19,050,000 two seasons 


ago, 18,091,000 three seasons ago and 


15,128,000 four seasons ago. It is 
thus seen that production has_ in- 
creased steadily and at an extraordi 
nary rate during the past four years 


lhe world’s crop this season was act 


ually 10,800,000 bales larger than that 
of four vears ago 
Production has increased greatly 


both in this and abroad dur 


country 


ng these vears The domestic crop 


about 15,050,000 bales 


mst Only 8,215,000 four vears 


il the total foreign about 


crop 1S 


10,200,000 {78 lb bales 


equivalent 


avamst 60,91 2.000 


tour vears ago. It 


s thus seen that production of cotton 


in this country has increased about 
400,000 bales and in foreign coun 
cs about 3,400,000 in the four vears 


Numerous countries have contribut 
ed to the increase in foreign produc 
tion Kevpt has increased its crop 


about 600,000 bales, India about 750,- 


000, Mexico about 100,000, Russia 
about 950,000, China about 350,000 
as compared with that of 1921-22, 
and the smaller cotton-growing coun 
tries including Uganda, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Turkey, Persia, 


Korea, Argentina and about twenty 


five others have increased about 600.- 





Figures on Supply and Distribution of American Cotton 
By Alston H. Garside 


Director, 


Cotton Information Se 


‘vice, Merchants National Bank, 


Boston. 
000 The increase here given for requirements that if production had 
hina is merely in that portion of the not subsecuently increased a cotton 
crop which is used in the mills of famine would have ensued, millions 
China or exported by that country, as of cotton mill workers would have been 
reliable figures are not available on thrown out of employment, and the 
the total growth of China. world would have experienced a 
Had Been Facing Cotton Famine great shortage of clothing. Produc- 


This 


duction does not indicate, as one might 


great increase in world pro- 
judge off-hand, that an excessive sup 
ply of cotton has been accumulated or 
is being mar- 

In comparing production this 
with that of years ago, one 
is comparing a very large world crop 


piled up in the world’s 
kets 


vear four 


with a decidedly sub-normal one. The 
fact is that the crops of four vears 
ago, three years ago and two years 
ago were so far below the world’s 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


x Bales, Counting Rour 
Supply: 
Carry-over August 1 
Production Inc’g cit 
Total 18,159,000 15, 
Distribution 
Concumntion 12,488,000 12 
. } 5,671,000 3 


18,159,000 15 


MISTRIBUTION OF 
Equivalent Bales of 
+, 744,000 4 
6.913.00 


11,657,000 12,3 


334,000 & 


4,323,000 S. ae 


11,657 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF AI 
American Cotton in Running Bales. 
Weight An 

1921-1922 
14,688 ,000 
15,128,000 


Supply 
Carry-over Aug. 1 
Production 
Total 29,816,000 
Dsstrabutson 
Consumption 
Carry-over July 31 


19,822,000 21, 
9,994,000 


Total 


29,816,000 


AMERICAN 


id as Half Bales. 
1a ] 199?° 1922 
9,944,000 5,671,000 3, 
8,215,000 10,087 


758,000 13,680,000 


75 


POREIGN 
478 Pour 


323,000 3,577 
& 004,000 8,740,000 


— 


75 


> 


000 12,327 


.L 


Foreign C 


28.085 ,000 


138 ,000 
6 947, 000 





otton in 


tion has been increased largely as a 
result of the high prices which cot- 
ton has commanded, which have re- 
flected the world’s need for cotton. 
Allow Building Up of Reserves 
The fairly large crop produced last 
year and the still larger one grown 
this year have been greatly needed for 
the rebuilding of reserve stocks which 
were decreased during the three vears 
of sub-normal production, and to take 
care of the increasing consumption 
COTTON IN THE 
Linters not Included 
1924-1925 
2,754,000 
13,978,000 


16,732,000 19, 


WORLD 


1925-1994 
3,590,000 
15,650,000 


1823 1923-192 
370,000 
,000 10,310,000 


240,000 


388.000 10,926,000 13,142,900 
370,000 2 


754,000 3,590,000 


8.000 13,680,000 16,732,000 


COTTON IN THE 
is, Net Weight 
1923 I23—-192 4 924-1928 1925-1926 
000 3,224,000 3,518,000 
9,804,000 10,300,000 


WORLD 


000 12,317,000 13,028,000 13,818,000 


0,000 9 093 000 


000 3,224,000 


9,510,000 
3,518,000 
000 2,317 


000 13,028,000 


COTTON IN THE WORLD 


Equivalent Bales of 478 P 


erican Linters not Included 
1922-1923 
9,994,000 
18,091,000 


1923-1924 
6,947 .000 
19,050,000 


25,997 ,000 


20 ,019 ,000 
5,978,000 


25,997 ,000 


SSE 


Price of Cotton— 


of the world. During the » 1s 
1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24 world 
consumption was about 8,700,000 


bales in excess of production in those 


seasons, with the result that spinners 
drew on stocks accumulated in pre- 
vious years to that amount. (on- 
sumption would have exceeded p: 

tion even more than that if it had not 
been checked by the very high prices 


to which cotton went in consequence 
of the shortage. Notwithstending the 


restrictive effects of high prices, 
world consumption has greatly in- 


creased in the past few seasons. Last 
season the world used about 22.652.- 
000 bales against 
24 and 19,822,000 in 1921-22, the in 


20,019,000 In 


1923 


crease in the three vears being about 


2,800,000 bales. 

Price is Key to Carry-Over 
world 
and endeavoring to for- 


In considering 
this 
see its effect on prices, one must con 


production 
season 
sider also the carry-over of 
the 
probable consumption. 
at the 


cotton at 
season and the 
As to the car- 


Of this ses 


the beginning of 
ry-over beginning 
while it was larger than at the beg 
ning of last 

below normal, 


season it was certain! 


totalling only about 


108,000 bales against an average of 


about 9,000,000 bales on correspo! 
ing dates in the past few years. As 
to probable consumption, it would not 
be surprising if consumption tl 
around 24,000,000 


Carry-Ovel if 


season were 


in which case the 


end of the season would be ab 

9,000,000 bales which, as just indicat: 
would be about equal to the average 
in recent years This would not appe 
more than is reasonably needed to p1 
vide adequate working supplies 1 
From 


merchants and 


market 


spinners. 
standpoint the 
what is the price at which merchant 


question 
and spinners will carry over such an 


amount into the season. 
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Representing the Chronicle of 


6 KT in Industry.” 

We wish we had been 
the inventor of that phrase 
or slogan or whatever you 

e to call it. 

vould be so easy to write a story 
about it! A new idea: Mix Green- 
wich Village, (N. Y. C.), Gloucester, 
(Mass.), Mystic, (Conn.), Wood- 
stock, (N. Y.) and other “highbrow’”’ 
colonies with Lowell, (Mass.), Law- 
rence, (Mass.), Paterson, (N. J.), 
Charlotte, (N. C.) and other sordid 
commercial towns—and see what hap- 


nfortunately, we were born too 

late. By the time we had started to 
toddle around, better men than I am, 
Gungha Din, had relieved themselves 
of lengthy manuscripts, at space rates, 
on this potent subject of Art in In- 
dustry. Periodically the topic, ap- 
propriately capitalized, appears at the 
top oi erudite articles purporting to 
“discover” this new influence in 
\merican industry. 

So what is there left for us to write 
about ¢ 

We don’t know. 


Except 
xcept that there isn’t an awful lot 
Industry; that, in recent 
as been a mathematically 
decreasing amount of Art in Industry ; 
h } good chance ot 
out of Industry entirely 


of Art in 


vears, there 


ot 


hat there stands a 


Art passing 


e futin and that, notwithstand- 
! ere certain forces at work 
\rt back into Industry 
is decidedly academic 
e¢ It was about. say, five or 
} we first called on 








Virror-Tapestry Combination Devel- 
eped by La France Art Co. 


| “Art in Industry”: A New Idea, You Understand 





an Intrepid Explorer Who Didn't Know VMueh 





and Learned 


a Little 
By Douglas G. Woolf \s a further background, however, 





Vovel Use of Tapestry by La France Art Co. and 


Richard F. Bach, Associate in Indus- 
trial Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. That’s long 
enough ago for us to forget why we 
called. But we did. 

We're not so very old now. We 
were vounger then. Consequently we 
were enthused. 

This Is That 

You see, it 
noon and the rays of the setting sun 
imparted new 


} 


Was in the late aite1 
color combinations to 
the iridescent glass of Ancient I-gypt 


And Mr. 


were produced bv decompos 


Bach told us that thos« 
colors 


tion! \nd that the chen 





of that age-old decomposition was thi 
basis of the Tiffany gl 

\ we cried \ 1 ( ' 

\ al 
juater ind Ve r \ 
receptacles or what-nots. And M 
Bach informed us that the shapes o 
hese whosis had been copie 
lish manufacturers of 192 
vbouts 

More Art in Ind 

vot ment r the 

f \ VV 1? 

st? e h] 

es 1 

; ‘ 
“7 ‘ 
+ la BT 
estly unmentioned here) and v 
foreed to fin ] taxtile 

lication to the Tiffany g1 and t 


soap-dishes and the furniture 


Coming to Textiles 
It was explained to us (via Mr 
Bach) that a certain number of textile 


firms were utilizing the resources of 


¢ ed an interesting inte t 
44 
gentieman W \W 
. \ omed ( I I 
\ N. ( \nd another intervie 
t dy who told us about | } 


loomed woolens from Biltmore, N. ( 
\nd still another interview with some 
me who revealed the Art in Indust1 
N. i 


developed at Harrison, 


\nd miscellaneous experiences at 
rious Arts and Cratts Shops where 
the lady of the house and we had 


luncheon, en route. and 


stopped to 


had spent the price of an article, such 


as this one, on some manifestation of 


\rt in Industry. 


The Proverbial Monkey Wrench 
Untortunately, just at that time, ou 
mathematical mind started to 
\Ve balanced the clients of these Arts 
Crafts 
Maine to 


work 


Shops, scattered from 
Florida and westward to 


Seattle and Los Angeles against the 


he 


the Museum and that an infinite num 
ber more could, if they chose, find in 
spiration and help from the Art of the 
Ages as reflected 


and other fort: 


hnudred-odd million people who, 
Census Bureau 


our polyglot population. 


assures us, compose 


Phat’s not Art in Industry, we af 








And then we had an inspiratioy , “eee 
‘ ; firmed hat’s not Art en Masse; 
Why copy the Art of 1500 B. ( 7 , ; 
; J, ‘ ; \rt en Classe—or something like 
12 A. D Why not develoy truly 
‘ y . tnat 
AMERICAN school? ; am 
1 ' ' ' \nothér original idea, vou under 
\ brand new idea, you understan 
h. stank 
So we looked around at our Yankee . 
(with apologies to southern \iniich brings us down to 1920, 
' 
ends. for in this case Yankee me llow much more Art is there in 
; . wictr ] } » thera wac those 
erican) Art in Industry Industry today than there was in those 
\s a background. we 1 ex. Dark Ages, some five or six years 
aes oe o igo, when we first “discovered” the 
t Sl WW ne t VY goo 
()rient 1 t ( ere Wii i great many 
 mav se { peopl \ stenographic re 
sel ort of all these conversations would 
letter-head And of course we fill several Annual Issues of this size 
ndere the bazaars, where we ind they are gettine bigger (and 
} ellany | ette eve veal en't they 
oa | Rj ‘ B ( n’t quote them a lhe 
+ \ l ¢ nt ¢ it it So we've 
ed o one w f f rd a 


The LaFranee Textile Industries 


) f ~ Ve! 
' I 
What We De NnOW 
ne tl} t ure } exrcent 
Look “Em Over ; lit 
t a 
‘ f $6.000,- 
+ . 

ti ent rnd some DS10,000,000 
t 927 la ( da and an 
! vay t Oo ( | t 1 Frankfo illed 
ute an iota « is (or her) results the Velseal Plush Co., which has 
to the I_a France Textile Industries? just heen doubled in capacity and 


<< .. 
} 


company is a_ which, in 1927, should contribute some 
the $10,000,000 men- 


The president of the 


who is an artist by 
by profession, a furniture 


$4,000,000 to 
tioned above; has a subsidiary, the La 
(209) 


man avocation, 


an engineer 








210 (880) 


France Art Co., which makes some 
$250,000 worth (annually) of “art 
complete in frames or mir- 





rors; has done a cretonne converting 


staggering sum; has 


ertainly netted at least a million 
after art schools, advertising 


ill other miscellaneous expenses 


ave been deducted and forgotten, 
and has done this by reinvesting pro- 
fit nd not by bringing in outside 
\ t we do know is that the tapes- 

t I e La France Textile Co., 
f the subsidiaries of the La 
lextile Industries, were, taken 


ind large, as artistic and beauti- 


ne as we have ever seen; that 
he “art squares” represented the real- 


1 
} 


on of depth, perspective, propor 
or such as usually are 
that the 


Jacquard loom 


only in oil paintings; 


mpany had made i 
hi j some of our 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Mirror Flanked by Tapestries, Made by La France Art Co. 


most famous violinists have accom- 
plished with that instrument; and that 
they have made money! 


So that’s that. 


LVVENVOI 


We don’t know, of and 


you don’t know—and Bernard Davis, 


course, 





president of the La France Textile 
Industries, doesn’t know—just how 
much of Art Industry is in a position 
to absorb today, anyway. 

And all the time, you understand, 
Mr. Davis and you and I must keep 
in mind the limitations of automatic 


machinery; the limitations of price 
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considerations; the limitations 
quantity production (an establi 
American axiom); the limitatio: 
mass artistic appreciation—and 
number of other limitations 
we've forgotten for the moment 

It’s a continual compromise, 
you know? You do know, don’t 
You're doing it every day you 
aren't your Lots of things are 
theoretically, but they don’t ring 
bell commercially or financial] 
materially—or whatever you < 
to call it. 

But Frankford may mean 
thing artistically or aestheticall 
whatever you choose to call it. 


Then again, it not. 
That’s what our raw cotton f: 


call a “hedge.” 


may 


But, at any rate, there it wa 
we re-discovered Art in Indust: 


A new idea, you understand 





Carolinas Hopetul for 1926 





Look Forward With Optimism to New Period 


Continued 


Diversification 


DuruaM, N. C. 
North 
forward 


le 


inutacturers ol 


a? x en 


ind South (¢ 


irolina look 


e new year with considerab 


m,-and reports indicate that the 
and those farther 


about the 


Georgia mill owners 
South feel the 
and the 


same Way 


situation prospects. 


Business with the mills was good 


during the fall and in so far as the 


ower situation would permit there 
was regular and continuous opera- 

Demand has been good and 
there has been a better margin of 


rofit than for several years. An- 
condition from the 
indpoint of the mills is that they 
1ot starting the year with over- 
Their own cur- 

nent policy of the last year or 
two, coupled with the drastic curtail- 


her favorable 


re 


loaded warehouses. 


ent of power by the Southern Pow- 


er Co., which furnishes 


operating 


power to a large percentage of the 
Tl lls, ind Food demand, have pr 
ted the building up of stocks. Mer 
chants, too, are not supplied with 
The hand outh policy of 

l still prevails to a great extent 
1 the retailers il d while jobbers 

try to be in position to fill instant o1 
of the retailers, it fe bet 

that there are no b tocks of manu- 


factured goods anywhere 


Curtailment, of course, has cut into 


1 


sible and I 


they are able to carry on 
now without being hampered by built 


the profits of the manufacturer dur- 

ing the past year, but it has left them 

in the best strategical position pos- 
] 


up stocks and unwanted goods. 


Position of Farmer 
Another optimism 
among the manufacturers is that the 
farmers of the 


reason for 


South are in good 
condition, perhaps as a whole in bet- 
ter shape than they have been at any 
time since the boom days of high 
prices. 


While 
h ive 


} the 
rich, the 


cotton prices are not and 
not been such as to make them 
return on the investment is 


en in 





fair when the large crop 1s t 


to consideration. The tobacco crop is 


large and_ profitable. Other crops 
have been good. So the farmer is 


spending money. He has paid his 
reduced his 
mortgages and_ still has 
and 
luxuries and to finance his spring 


current debts, paid or 
and 
money to spend on 


notes 
necessities 
work, and, so far as this section is 
concerned at any rate, 
for the 
for all. 


Retail demand 


times 


good 
~ 


farmer mean good business 


has been good and 


this constitutes another reason why 
the manufacturers feel hopeful. The 
merchants are doing good business, 


u 

and since they too have been following 
the hand-to-mouth 
not loaded 


contrary, ire Con 


policy, they are 
with roods, but on the 
stantly in the mar 


ket for new goods 


General Conditions Good 


Conditions generally are good. 


.) 17 


Building activity continues a high 
ruction and 
private building afford work for all. 
deposits 
and while taxes continue 
h, the people, of North 


maximum and public const 


Banks report 1 
nd bal 


dances, 


creases in 


Carolina 


i 
E eae Sn 
east, feel that they are getting the 
worth of their monev in the business- 


like conduct of Government and pub- 
lic improvements 
All these tl 


the nation at large, augur prosperity 


lings, and conditions in 


for the South this year and southern 
mill men are prepared to take advan- 
tage of these conditions. 
Diversification 
Regarding diversification, a num- 
ber of southern mills have changed 
from old staple and miscellaneous 
products for which the sale had be- 
come slow, to newer designs and 


weaves. How many mills have done 
this it is impossible to say but cer- 
tainly there is considerable movement 
in this direction. New mills also are 
being equipped with machinery for 
making novelty weaves and fancy pat- 
terns and rayon mixtures. 

Of course the large mills on staple 
products are largely holding on to 
their old lines. They have an estab- 
lished trade and will always have a 
demand for their goods. The special- 
ty mills, too, bed linens, towels and 
the like have no reason for change 
but on the other hand, have all the 
orders they can fill. As an indica- 
tion of the success of this sort of 
business, just the other day it was 
announced that the largest towel mill 
in this section of the country, prob- 
baly the largest in the country, was 
planning expansion of its 
equipment. 


large 


The smaller hosiery mills, manu- 
facturing only plain cotton hosiery, 
probably have felt the lack of demand 
more keenly than any other class of 
mills, and as a result there is prob- 
ably a greater percentage of these 
nills changing product than any 
other type of mill. Mercerized, mixed 
rayon and cotton and silk and cotton 
and all silk are largely taking the 
place of the plain cottons in these 

ills. In the larger mills where al! 
tvpes of hosiery have been manufac- 
tured for many years the output of 
plain cottons is still maintained. 


Individual Views 


Regarding changes of types and 
the demand for novelty goods, some 
leaders of 
he industry in this section, furnish 
a good insight into the situation. 

5. F. Patterson, of Roanoke Rap- 
ids, president of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
and treasurer and manager of the 
Roanoke Mills Co. says: 


views of representative 


“Novelties and especially those in 
which rayon has been used to a more 
or less extent, have encroached on 
the gingham market. But I expect 
to see ginghams worn again in large 
quantities before a great while. 


“IT think that North and 
Carolina have now thoroughly 
onstrated their ability to make the 
so-called fancies, where real art is 
required in the manufacture of 
just as well as New England or any 
other section.” 

C. A. Williams, wholesale dry 
goods jobber, Charlotte, N. C., 
“I think the textile industry of 
State has made wonderful strides in 
the last few years. They have ch 
a number of mills from staple lines 
to novelties. Number of mills 
beginning to make novelties and fan- 
cy rayon goods. 

“We find that the staple goods are 
selling, and we believe they always 
will. They have not been as activ: 
they once were, but there is nothing 
going to take the place of the st 
goods, such as ginghams in the plat 
shades and staple patterns, also goods 


d 


like “Ladlassie” cloth and _ stay 
stripes and checks in outings a1 
solid colors. 


“Tl would regret to see all the mills 
in this section stop making staples 
and go to novelties because if they 
did this the market on novelties would 
be just as bad as it is on the staple 
lines. 

“The mills should have some kind 
of an organization and follow out 
some program of diversification, tl 
is, all of the mills should not go on 
the novelties, but the organiza 
should try to get certain mills to make 
one line of goods and other mills an- 
other line, and it should see that too 
many mills do not get on any one 
line. 

“We are selling quite a lot of ray- 
on novelties and we believe they will 
be good, provided the mills make them 
up to standard and make good styles 
If they begin to cheapen rayon, that 
is, make inferior quality and all one 
style, the mills will find tl! 
selves in worse shape than they did 


in the gingham proposition, I believe. , 


If they will keep rayon up to st 
ard, watch the styles and make the 
latest things, they will succeed and 
make money.” 
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Wool Standardization and Statistics 


Government Authority Found Lively Interest in Both Subjects Among European Manufacturers and Merechants— 


International Wool Standards May Follow Correlation of United States and British G 


“HE conferences recently held in 
England between British Wool 
authorities and the representa- 
tives of the Government and 

the associated wool manufacturers of 
nited States were of great sig- 
jificance to the wool industry of the 
world. Through them the views on 
standardization of qualities for wool 
ind tops were unified and the way 
| for the reconciliation of any 
neces of opinion that in the fu- 

lay arise between the wool in- 
justry in Great Britain and the Unit- 
| States. This alone is acclaimed by 
lers of the industry as a _ step 
ird closer accord and understand- 
ng throughout the wool interests of 


the world. 


No one can tell what may develop 
as a result of this general agreement 
n grades between the two countries. 
A very prominent textile authority in 
Europe prophesies that it is the fore- 
runner of a world wool commission 
education and_ technical 

roblems of wool and textiles that may 

> from time to time, and that bene- 
fit ‘okey come from such an organiza- 
tion cannot be disputed. Many world 

ool problems today could be satis- 


» 


to consider 


factorily disposed of if such an 
rganization existed. Problems of 
production, transportation, handling, 


preparation and marketing are a few 
of the main issues, he said. In the 
feld of production, improper breeding 
methods resulting in unevenness of 
the use of unsuitable material 
for marking sheep, the presence of 
fibres in wool, he thought, were 
ll worthy subjects for consideration. 
Recommendations coming from a 
world body would have much effect 
and should receive more attention than 
f coming from private sources or 
sser groups of individuals. 


neece, 


gtay 


Need of Facts 


lhe world’s wool market, most of 

I] agree, iS exceedingly sensitive 

esponsive Its fluctuations 

day to day may at any 
viate from normal on a 

ot its susceptibility oO €& 

factors One of the potent 

for some of the marked reac- 

t have occurred in the past 

een the lack of complete and 


information on supplies and 
ae of the world situation. 
information has been available, 

er, and when used in support of 
vie and from 


has been 


forecasts acceptable 
not without in- 
» in swaying the market one way 
ther. Notable examples of the 
tuated ebb and flow of wool 

leaving many members of the 
industry with unpleasant recol- 
‘ections, are not lacking even within 
ratively recent months. 





Trend Toward Public Marketing of Wool 


By George T. Willingmyre 


Specialist in Wool Marketing ag Standard sation, 


Economics, U. S. 


Supply and demand should be the 
controlling factors in the world’s wool 


market; the two operating concur- 
rently to influence prices and price 
trends. One has but to recall 
recent wool history, however, to 
see that at times supply may 
popularly be accorded greater 
weight than demand, although 
the experiences of 1920 might dis 


prove the wisdom of that course. The 
significance of demand cannot be over- 
looked. Of course Gifievences of 
opinion in regard to supply, demand 
and values have their influence in the 


Jepartment of Agri 


» i ; 
Bureau of Agricultural 
culture 


If it were not for 


sales the 


of another country. 
the London 
market 
a much 
present. 
Advantage of Public 
Stabilization of market 
a commodity is a fanciful and beauti 
ful idea. Very often the term is mis 
applied or misinterpreted. What 
should really be understood is steadi 
A. stabilized 
is just the opposite of 


wool 
would likely be continually in 
more unsettled 


world’s 
state than at 


Trading 
and price for 


ness. steady market 


fickle market 
To stabilize wool market conditions as 
near as humanly 


possible it may be 


Those domestic wool merchants and manufacturers who 
regard somewhat lightly the correlation of United States and 
British wool grades and terms effected through the cooper- 
ative efforts of the Department of Agric ‘ulture, represented by 
Mr. Willingmyre, domestic manufacturers’ organization rep- 


resented by Marland W. 


Hobbs, 


and British trade organiza- 


tions, may find food for broader thought as to its possibilities 


in the accompanying review by Mr. Willingmyre of E uropean 


views of its significance. 


Following the conferences in Eng- 


land Mr. Willingmyre spent sev eral months in study of wool 


trade problems with 


representatives of the trade in various 


European countries, and this is an abstract of his detailed 
official report to be published later. 


markets of the world, and the activi 
ties in some for 
markets in other sections to respond in 
sympathy. When feverish activity in 
the world’s market gets its stimulus 
from conjecture, however, it may be 
well to remember that there has seldom 
if ever been an actual wool famine, 
but that there has always been enough 
wool to meet manufacturing 
ments. 


sections are causes 


require- 


Steadying Influence of London 

The stabilizing influences in the 
world’s market at the present time are 
the London auctions 
auctions in the Colonial market 
tend to check or 
opinions of 


and the 
They 
confirm individual 
trends and values. They 
the 
gets its bearings. Be 


Wot I 


are the points or stations where 
the wool trade 
tween sales the market may follow an 


erratic and even 


course run wild, as 
the cumulative effect of individual dif 
ferences are felt, but all eyes are 
turned toward the sales as they are 
approached since they are looked 
upon as the means of bringing 


ideas and values back into line. Thus 
the sales, 
London, are the balance wheel in the 
world’s wool market, and the 
for the intrinsic value of wool to com- 
merce and industry. At these sales it 
is not individual competing 
against individual, but the trade of one 
country competing against the trade 


and especially those held at 


gauge 


only 





necessary to extend the public market 
ing of either by 
some other method 
methods may have to be 
accomplish this 
vate treaty 
but the 
of selling 


wool auction or by 
of the old 


sacrificed 


Some 
Sales of wool by pri 
ilways be made, 
this methoa 

On a pub 
ind open trad 


will likely 
tendency to reduce 


mav be observed 


lic market where free 


ing is permitted buyers and sellers are 


not placed at any disadvantage In 
spection of the commodity can be 
illowed and bids a cepted in con 

pr on wi others The financin 
ot the sale iv thre ve rac \ 
irranged te é 
detail 

It is edged 

one of r r Ir prese 

\ 1 of! dis ribt r t 
throug ( 1 é f le 
ind t ( ent ¢ ] be e 
oO" ls ¢ r ime \\ tne 
adoption of more efficient method 
these distribution costs can very likely 
be reduced. In giving consideration 
to the reduction of distribution costs 


in the wool industry in the United 
States, the open market method may 
well be weighed against the present 


methods of marketing. 

One of the greatest aids to the pub- 
lic marketing of a commodity is, first 
of all, the standardization of the com- 
modity. Some day it may be 
to offer wool for 


possible 
sale by description. 


t 


ardization 


yrades— Possible 


However, as wool lends itself admit 
ibly to warehousing and sampling for 
inspection, we need not concern out 
selves with sales by description at this 
time 


the 


Standardization is only 
means of 


one oO! 
about a 
mon understanding of trade terms 


International Standards Probable 
Trading 


bringing con 


in wool today are business 
men of the highest type, comparable in 
integrity 


and honesty with those to be 
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nade between the United State 
gland 


France, Gern 


While conterence in 
Italy 
ie purpose of developing a more com 


lany and were 


plete statistical service for the world 
the trade in these countries mani 
fested surprising interest in stand 


and many members ex 


pressed the hope that it would become 
international in 


scope. 
(Continued on page 295) 
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THE JANUARY INDEX NUMBERS 
W! lH the possible exception of woolen and 
worsted cloths, which are due for a 
further moderate decline with the opening of 
the heavyweight season, all index numbers of 
cotton and wool manutactures are lower in 
relation to raw material prices than at any 
imilar period since 1922 
During January cotton yarn and grey goods 
prices fluctuated within narrow limits and in 


} 


sympathy with the raw material, giving every 


evidence ot stabilization; the colored goods 
index suffered a gross decline of 7 points. For 
the closing week of January cotton index num- 
bers were as follows: Cotton 167; yarns, 174; 
grey foods, LS ds > colored goods, 160; group 


average, 170 


ops and yarns showed greater weakness 
than wool during January and prices of new 
heavyweight cloths may be expected to reflect 
this change. For the closing week of the 
month the index numbers were as follows: 
Wool, 214; tops, 210; yarns, 209; group 


average, 220. 
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Improved Outlook for Cotton Goods 


Broader Distribution Likely at Lower Raw Material Level—Much Expected from Increasing Interest in Improved 
Merchandising Methods—The Rayon Rage and the Popularity of Novelties in General 
—Southern Drouth Gives Lesson in the Value of Curtailment 


ORE than the usual amount 
of optimism has greeted 
the coming of 1926 in the 
cotton goods trade. This 

does not imply that the industry looks 
forward to a year which will be 
entirely free of difficulties and alto- 
gether rosy, but that from a number 
of important, basic angles the stage 
appears well set for appreciable im- 
provement in the business as a whole. 

Last year was not a red-letter one 
for most mills, but for the industry 
as a whole it was decidedly better 
than its predecessor. Periods of 
healthy business activity were fol- 
lowed closely by periods of almost 
complete stagnation. An active first 








students believe to be the best solu- 
tion so far offered for the ills of cer- 
tain branches of the industry. 


A Little Prophecy 


Prophecy is not popular with those 
who know even a little something 
about the character of the cotton 
goods business. But a conservative 
outline of the immediate future runs 
like this: 

Relatively. cheap cotton has made 
possible relatively low prices for 
goods, and this, as every economist 
will tell you, should insure larger vol- 
ume, wider distribution; the weight of 
the large cotton crop last year hung 
heavily on the minds of all classes of 








been doing little more than groping 
in the dark, but that has seemed about 
the best they could do under the cir- 
cumstances. 

No one can predict the course of 
fashion, but if the spring wash goods 
season runs true to the form indicated 
for it the industry is in excellent con- 
dition to take care of the expected 
demand. 

Important problems there are a 
plenty still to be solved; the pessimist 
can find all kinds of material at his 
finger tips ready for instant use. To 
the impartial observer it appears as if 
the worst that can be predicted for 
1926 is a continuance of the period 
of readjustment, and that the best that 
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quarter and a fairly active last quar- 
ter were sandwiched in between 
quarter-years which yielded indiffer- 
ent results for a majority of manu- 
lacturers, 
Driefly summed up, last year was 
ne which, while spotty in character, 
made at least a fair showing in the 
prot columns of mills whose profits 
nil or nearly nil in 1924; con- 
siderable progress was made in the 
right direction along important lines; 
: fundamental problems of the 
business appeared more clearly on 
the surface and were more generally 
recognized; substantial progress was 
mave in clear thinking and in the 
cooperative work which some 


a 
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buyers throughout the fall and early 
part of the winter, and in all classes 
of finished goods they have held their 
purchases down to bed-rock require- 
ments—which means that there should 
be a sizable buying movement during 
the first quarter of the year; stocks, 
with few exceptions, are at a very 
low point. 

The industry as a whole has 
achieved a better adjustment of its 
production, in theory, at any rate. 
Many mills have intelligently met the 
demand for novelty in classes of mer- 
chandise which are not usually con- 
sidered novelties. Production has 
been switched around a great deal. It 
is true that mills have frequently 


cedented prosperity which is sweep- 
ing over the country. 


The Rayon Rage 


Unquestionably the outstanding fea- 
ture of last 


of 


year and the promised 
1926 is the enormous 
increase in the use of rayon by cotton 
mills. A fair index of the 
place that rayon has come to occupy 
in the industry is given by the pro- 
duction figures of the largest manu- 
facturer of rayon yarn in the country, 
which show that the cotton goods in- 


headliner 


goods 


dustry in 1926 consumed 26% of their 
entire production, as compared with 
15% in 1924 and 11% in 1923. 

The rayon vogue has been little 
short of revolutionary. Practically 
every mill in the country which is at 
all qualified to do so has experimented 
with the comparatively new fibre. 
Rayon has worked its way into a wide 
variety of merchandise. Used for 
decorative purposes it has added new 
life to many fabrics which were in 
danger of going to a lingering death. 
The controversy still wages as to 
whether rayon has been a good or a 
bad thing for the industry, but those 
who still cling to the latter view find 
thmeselves disputed at every turn by 


PER 


Ont 


45 





spreads, wash goods, shirtings, etc. it 
is not too much to say that rayon has 
provided the primary sales stimulus 
in a big majority of cases. That it 
will continue to do so seems almost 
inescapable. 


The Gold Rush 


Evils have accompanied the rayon 
yogue, as they always go hand in 
hand with any new development. To 
many mills rayon appeared as a mys- 
terious something which would over- 
night cure all their troubles. Mills 
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JUDSON MILLS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


B. E. GEER, President 


BROWN MAHON 


Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 


W. C. BOBO 


General Manager 


‘*Faith in the South and Courage to Back it’’ 


This slogan of the Southern Railway System 
applies to those men who years ago planned 
and built the Judson Mills in Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


It was the pioneer, the first mill in the South 
to spin and weave the fine yarns which for 
years had been made only in England and 
New England. 

Today, Judson stands preeminent in this 


country in the manufacture of fine yarn 
fancies and cotton and silk novelty fabrics. 


JUDSON DIVISION 


Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company 
60 Worth Street ~» NEW YORK 


F. W. JEFFERSON, Vice-President F. R. BROWN, Sales Manager S.C. FRIEZE, Assistant Sales Manager 
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lich had no experience at all with 
velty production jumped into the 
me, expecting that somehow or 
ier the mere employment of rayon 
any old kind of a fabric would sell 
it fabric for them. 

Styling has in intsances been sad to 

ntemplate. Every effort has been 

ide in cases to cut costs to the bone 

id let quality take care of itself. 

duction of rayon mixtures has 
een so rapidly increased that some 

yphets of gloom feel that the rayon- 
xture field is already as much over- 
duced as are brown sheetings. 

A little practical experience, how- 
ever, quickly demonstrates that rayon 
processing has a technique of its own 

ich cannot be mastered in a few 
weeks or a few months. Manufac- 
turers have discovered that rayon- 

xtures are not the bonanza proposi- 
tion they may have been considered. 

Meanwhile the market for well 
made rayon materials has been grow- 
ing and in some classes of merchan- 
dise they seem permanently estab- 
lished as a staple. In dress goods and 
wash goods generally the fate of 
rayon remains primarily in the hands 
of style, and no one even dares sug- 
gest what that fickle female will do. 

At the moment, however, there is 
no indication of any swing away 
irom the bright, lustrous effects which 
are made to order for rayon. It is a 
notable fact that while the use of 
rayon has been expanding rapidly, 
consumption of silk goods has also 
been increasing apace. It may be 
conservatively stated, without any in- 
tention of punning, that the future of 
rayon in the cotton goods field ap- 
pears to be very bright. 

Quality 

The subject of quality in rayon mix- 
tures is worthy of a short paragraph 
here. Reference has been made to 
the fact that many mills have gone 
into the use of rayon almost entirely 
trom the price angle. A _ flood of 
‘heap goods is now on the market 
which will not contribute in the 
slightest to the permanency of the 
vogue. The instances have been too 
frequent in which mills have taken 
regular gingham constructions, put a 
tew threads of rayon into them, and 
expected them to sell like hotcakes. 

‘his subject has been treated at 
length in these columns, and it needs 
no further expansion here. Far- 
sighted manufacturers recognize the 
necessity of maintaining quality 
rayon-mixtures if the 
merchandise as a class is not to re- 
eive a black eye. Mills have in their 
hands the ability to extend the 
rayon vogue indefinitely—hbarring a 
sudden change in style—and they are 
realizing it more and more by means 

ipable styling and proper care in 
essing. 

Forced Curtailment 

ill the arguments about the ad- 

vility of restricting production to 

nsumption during the last few years 

Were laid end to end they would reach 

times around the Earth, in the 

ir metaphor. The drouth in 

tie Carolinas and northern Georgia 

‘ast summer furnished an object les- 
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son in this matter which was worth 
much more than all the theorizing 
that has ever been done on the sub- 
ject. 

Water shortage caused a restriction 
of electric power furnished to mills 
in the sections affected and necessi- 
tated curtailment anrounting to as 
much as three or four days a week 
for a considerable time. Mills had 
no choice in the matter; it was not a 
question of manufacturing policy or 
merchandising policy og anything else 
of the kind. 

The results were quickly apparent. 
Buyers realized the situation and the 
wiser ones hastened to cover them- 
selves for nearby deliveries. Premi- 
ums were freely paid for spot print 
cloths all through the fall, and the 
market remained relatively strong 
notwithstanding the weakness in cot- 
ton. Manufacturing margins wid- 
ened to something like a normal basis. 
Print cloths, particularly certain of 
the active constructions, were profit- 
able numbers. 

A good part of the ills of the indus- 
try during recent years may be laid 
to the door of the potential over-pro- 
duction which hangs over the market 
like a shroud. It is difficult to con- 


and the resultant totals reported back 
to all selling houses and mills report- 
ing. 

Figures of this character are now 
being compiled on print cloths, sheet- 
ings, osnaburgs, drills, heavy-warp 
denims, ginghams, pajama 
checks, four-leaf clothing twills, pock- 
eting twills, jeans, duck, drills, twills, 
sheetings and sateens over 40 in., and 
chambrays, cheviots and plaids. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of 
the above system do not maintain that 
it is perfect, or anywhere near per- 
fection. Few will dispute, however, 
that it is a step in the right direction. 
Human nature will always be human 
nature. No plan of operations of 
this kind will ever reach 100% perfec- 
tion. 

Commission house men who have 
participated in the present plan from 
the beginning feel that while it has 
its shortcomings it has on the whole 
been a beneficial thing from which 
worthwhile results have already been 
obtained. They hope for a _ steady 
expansion of the principle of coop- 
erative statistical work, within proper 
limits. 


sateens, 


Increased Exports 
A good-sized increase in the quan- 


1925: 
Enormous increase in use of rayon. 


Broad swing toward novelties. 
The lesson of the drouth. 
Cooperation on production statistics started. 
Better adjustment of production accomplished. 
Increased exports; decline in imports. 


A big year for prints. 


1926: 
Expanding interest in improved merchandising methods. 


Another big print year. 


A cotton basis making for broader distribution. 
Sensible curtailment of production to consumption. 
Better technique on novelties, especially rayon mixtures 


vince any individual manufacturer 
that his plant should be the one to 
curtail to bring about a better balance 
between supply and demand. 

With the demonstration given them 
last year of what proper curtailment 
of production means to the industry 
whole mills should think twice 
before they insist on running full tilt 
day and night until they have flooded 
the market themselves. Predic- 
tions of a fair to good year ‘in 1926 
for print cloths as a class are based 
upon the assumption that mills have 
learned their lesson in this matter of 
production. 


as a 


on 


In this connection special mention 
must be made of the fact that 1925 
marked the first organized attempt on 
a sizable scale in the industry to col- 
lect statistics on production, stocks, 
etc. Southern mills selling through 
commission house members of the 
Cotton Textile Merchants Association 
of New York last summer started 
furnishing figures of this character, 
through their selling houses, to the 
association. These figures are collated 





tity of cotton goods exported was 
shown in in comparison 
1924 Healthy increases 
were recorded on all classes of fabrics. 
Department of 


1925 with 


shipments. 


Commerce statistics 
show total exports of all kinds of cot 
ton cloths for the calendar year 1925 
to have 543,313,888 yds 
valued at $85,011,312, which compares 
with 477,815,408 sq. yds. valued at 
$78,204,177, exported the 
twelve months of 1924. 


been Sq. 


during 


Classified details of the total quan- 
tity of cotton cloths shipped during 
the two years are given in the fol- 
lowing table. 
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An appreciable cotton 
goods imports was registered during 


s 


decline in 


Department of Commerce fig- 
show a 


1925. 


ures total Of 95,000,000 Sq. 


yds., valued at $22,000,000, brought 
into this country last year, in com- 
with 


yaTISON 23,900,000 sq. V Is., 
ilued at $25,500,000 imported during 
ten months of 1924, the 


period for which figures on specified 


ps 
Vi 


the iast 


kinds of cotton cloths are available. 
Unbleached broadcloths, 
madras, oxford, etc., constituted 567 
t 
\ 


I 
he 
} 


poplins, 
D 
total volume of imports dur- 
ing the 10 months period of 1924, and 
57% of 1925. 

Increasing Merchandising Interest 

Trade sentiment now generally 
realizes that it is the merchandising 
end of the business which is most in 
need of improvement. Interest in 
this subject has thus far been largely 
academic, but it is becoming more 
practical all the time. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
numerous manufacturers are more 
open to new selling ideas now than 
ever before; the difficulty has been 
that even the best thought in the in- 
dustry has been at considerable 
variance as to what will be the major 
lines of merchandising development 
in the future. 

The year witnessed several notable 
converts to experimentation 
national, or semi-national, 


with 
advertis- 
ing. The packaging idea, in special- 
ties particularly, appears to be gain- 
ing ground, and it is the opinion of 
good students of selling that this 
merchandising kink is worthy of con- 
siderable further expansion. Inter- 
esting work is being done in the mat- 
ter of extending the mill’s convert- 
ing of its own gray goods, and the 
theory that the fabric manufacturer 
is economically capable of not only 
finishing his own fabrics but making 
them up into certain types of ready- 
to-wear will undoubtedly receive a 
much better test during the next few 


years than it ever has before. 
Raw Material 
Last vear furnished an excellent 


example of how far wrong the Gov- 
ernment can be in its early estimates 
on the final yield of.the cotton crop. 
Early estimates indicated a yield of 
less than 14,000,000 bales, while the 
total yield, it now appears, will be 
close to 16,000,000. 

Vigorous protests have been made 
against the Government reports. 
Some advocate their entire elimina- 
tion, modificanon of the 
system doing away with every-other- 
week estimates and substituting less 


others a 


1924 1925 
Sq. Yds. Value Sq. Yds. Value 
Total cotton cloth....... 77,815,408 $78,204,177 543,313,888 $85,011,312 
PMO Ges i Sacrsanasnes 9,129,895 4.174,233 11,669,906 5,072,712 


Other cotton cloths 


Unbleached 110,921,404 


OIE okie tc Hasickvnena 82.458.805 
PRIMOE «sick ic e's 97,262,828 


Piece dyed ....... 
Yarn or stock dyed 


93,955,175 
84,087,301 


Lbs. 


Cotton yarn 
OES Fee rat 7,929,056 
Combed 5,744,453 


13.942.931 
12.075,860 
13,925,536 
18,082,158 
16,003,459 


129,467,643 
92,937,823 
111,197,504 
107,344,997 
90,696,015 


15.087.789 
13,352.27 

14,921,031 
20,320,460 
16,257,049 
Lbs. 


Value Value 


3,924,019 
3,899,948 


13.506.064 
8,385,746 


5.708.404 
6,187,796 
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“THE MILLS THAT USE HIGH GRADE COTTONIN THEIR GOODS” 


Monaghan Plant, Greenville, S. C., one of five modern mills owned by Victor-Monaghan Co. 


Broad Cloths 


(32 to 40 inches wide) 
Of finest Quality from Carded 
Yarns, White or in Colored 
Stripes. Durable, Sturdy Fab- 
rics for the Shirting and Dress 
Goods Trades. 


Brassiere Cloth 
Very Attractive Designs Woven 
from Carded Yarns and Artificial 
Silk. 
Fancy Shirtings 
(32 to 40 inches wide) 
Fabrics for the Converters, in 
Dobby and Box Loom Patterns, 
with Colored Yarn and Artificial 
Silk Stripes and Checks. 
Dobby Shirtings 
(26 to 28 inches wide) 


Specially adapted to the peculiar 
needs of Export Markets. 


“More Than a Place to Work” 


PRODUCTS: 


CLOTH AND CHARACTER 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ae 


Monaghan Crinkled Quilts 
Are Widely Used by the Em- 
broidery Trade. These Quilts 
are of Excellent Quality and 
Offered to the Trade in White 
Cotton, Cotton and Artificial 
Silk, in a Variety of Colors, 
with Plain or Scalloped Borders. 
Shipped in Cases, Rolls or Indi- 
vidual Cardboard Boxes. 


Bedford Cords and Poplins 


For Bleaching, 
Dyeing. 


Printing and 


Combed and Carded Yarns 
10s to 40s Carded 
30s to 60s Combed 
These Yarns are the Equal of 
Any on the Market. 


EQUIPMENT: 


182,900 Spindles 
Monaghan Plant 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greer Plant 
Greer, S. C. 


Ridley Watts & Co. 


SELLING 
AGENTS 


PLANTS: 
Apalache Plant 


Arlington, S. C. 


4,733 Looms 


Walhalla Plant 


Walhalla, S. C. 





Pinecrest Pillow Tubing 


Product of Victor and Greer 
Plants 
Although First Offered to the 


Trade Only a Few Years Ago, 
Pinecrest Pillow ‘Tubing is 
Firmly Established, of Moderate 
Price, Good Quality, Evenly 
Woven. It is Offered in Stand- 
ard Widths in Both Muslin and 
Linen Finish. 
Wide Dress Fabric 

Special Rayon and Cotton Mix- 
tures, 54 inches wide, Yarn Dyed, 
in Variety of Patterns and New- 
est Colors Are Now Offered to 
the Trade. 


Wide Sheeting and Sateens 
Made Specially for Shade Cloths, 
Automobile Tops and the Up- 
holstery Trade. 

Pajama Checks 
Of Excellent Quality for Under- 
wear. 


Victor Plant 
Greer, S. C. 


44-46 LEONARD ST. 
N. Y. CITY 
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requent early-season reports which 
all be confined to statements of 

‘tual acreage planted, weather con. 

tions, etc., with no attempt to fore- 
ist the yield until toward the close 

f the season. 

It should be unnecessary to point 

it that those who believe the present 

stem is harmful should work for 

s modification, not its elimination. 
‘liminating the Government guesses 

ill not remove from existence pri- 

ite reports containing yield esti- 

ates. With the elimination of the 

‘overnment reports these private 
eports would increase in importance 
ind would undoubtedly have just as 
much influence on the market as the 
Government figures now have. On 
ie whole the Government reports are 
infinitely to be preferred to those 
made by any private agencies. 

Much has been made of the poor 
-haracter of the last crop, the large 
percentage of tinged and untender- 
ible cotton which it contains. Bull 
propaganda already has _ started 
regarding the restriction of acreage 
which will take place this year 
through concerted efforts of planters 
and the assumption that higher 
prices must come. 

It is not improbable that there will 
be a strengthening of cotton prices 
during the early part of this year 
as the result of this propaganda, but 
zood students insist that with normal 
conditions a 20c average for mid- 
dlings will hardly be exceeded by this 
year’s crop, and that as a veneral 
statement the course of raw material 
prices will be downward. 

The Novelty Trend 

The novelty trend was accentuated 
during 1925 and will unquestionably 
be carried still further this year. 
Rayon has played a big part in this 
movement, but progress has also 
been evident in fabrics made entirely 
of cotton. The character of styling 
has been improved in all branches of 
the industry, and further progress 
in this movement is certain. 

Sluggish markets for time-honored 
staple fabrics have shaken many de- 
sign departments out of their com- 
placent lethargy, and this, on the 
whole, is the feature of the busi- 
ess which holds out most promise 
‘or the future. 

Ginghams 

Under the circumstances it was 

itural that low-end colored goods 
such as chambrays, denims, tickings, 
tc. did not enjoy a good year in 

25. They face 1926 with a con- 
siderably improved statistical posi- 
tion and a production which is much 
etter adjusted to demand. 

Gingham production has been cut 
‘own radically, of course. Gingham 

lls have made every effort to get 
heir machinery on merchandise more 
n demand, the largest manufacturer 

the country going in for rayon- 
xtures to the extent of experimen, 

g with the production of its own 
iyon yarn. 

Old time merchants insist that a 

bric with the all-around value of 

‘ gingham cannot stay. permanent- 

“out of style.” Some of them pro- 
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fess to see a swing back to staple 
ginghams now in the making. It 
should be acknowledged, however, 
that there will probably never again 
be seen in this country a gingham 
market of the broad proportions of 
those of a few years ago; capable 
manufacturers have long since ac- 
cepted this fact and made their plans 
accordingly. 

Bleached Goods—Broadcloths 

Brown sheetings continue to suf- 
fer from an excess production which 
is being righted only gradually. The 
print cloth story of this year will 
be determined by the intelligence 


manufacturers display in limiting 
production. 
Bleached goods continue to be 


dominated by merchandising policies 
which have as their basis the nam- 
ing of extremely low prices. This 
situation is frequently referred to as 
a test of endurance between two 
very large interests. As a spectacle 
it is interesting, but hardly a pleas- 
ant one for the smaller factors who 
must make their profits, if any, on 
speculative gray goods purchases 
and not on the sale of their finished 
merchandise. 

Broadcloths have been accepted as 
a staple. There is no longer any 
room for doubt that this construction 
is here to stay, and that its use will 
be spread over a great number of 
consuming trades. It is complained 
that the large number of mills which 
have gone into the broadcloth busi- 
ness, and the consequent severe com- 
petition, have taken all the profits 
out of the business, but the answer 
to this is obvious. 

A Big Print Year 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-five 
was a very large print year and 
all indications point to 1926 being a 
duplicate in this respect. The staple 
end of the business has been con- 
verted into a novelty or semi-novelty 
one, in which new patterns must be 
brought out constantly. Printing 


Laneashire Looks 


departments of finishing plants were 
taxed to capacity almost all of last 
year and their outlook for 
equally promising. 

Cotton and part-wool blankets con- 
tinue to live up to their reputation 
as one of the best branches of the 
industry, although the sailing has not 
been entirely under clear skies. The 
excellent style brains brought to 
bear on this business have brought 
excellent results. Continued rapid 
expansion of the market for part- 
wool goods should be the outstand- 
1g feature curing the next 
years. Flannels are in somewhat ir- 
regular position, cue largely to the 
novelty influence. 

Draperies and bedspreads reflect 
to a large degree the influence of 
rayon. Their [ 1926 is 


1926 is 


few 


outlook for 

conditional upon style developments 

and the ability of the market to ab 

sorb materially increased production. 
The Outlook 

From all present indications, rayon 
mixtures will dominate the wash 
godds and dress goods season this 
year. Rayon alpacas should be even 
more important in the scheme of 
things than they were in 1925. 
Prints of a wide variety, including 
broadcloths, chiffon voiles and crepes, 
should meet a big market. The color 
and pattern motifs which will domi- 
nate 1926 are still to be determined. 

A considerable stir has been made 
by 54-1n. dress goods and there has 
been and is much speculation as to 
their development. Intelligent opin 
ion holds that 54-in. goods have a 
constantly expanding market ahead 
of them, but that there is no proba- 
bility of their revolutionizing the 
business overnight or within a few 
years. 

Shortly summarized, the big suc- 
cesses of the next few years in cot- 
ton goods will undoubtedly be built 
up around specialties, but the tone of 
the business as a whole should im- 
prove this year. 


for Better Year 





Trade Hopeful, Although English Cotton Industry in 1925 
Experienced Another Year of Disappointment 


By Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
YEAR ago the outlook in the 
English cotton industry was con- 
sidered brighter than at any time 
since the slump of 1920. This view- 
point was due to the increasing de- 
mand for yarn and piece goods dur- 
ing the last couple of months of 1924. 
As a result of the larger turnover, de- 
cidedly more machinery was working 
than for two or three years past, and 
there seemed to be no indication of 
buvers having satisfied their wants 
Early in 1925, however, trade began 
to slow down, and producers com 
plained that they were losing ground 
again. Order lists were reported to 
be running down, and in the yarn sec- 
tion there was a tendency for stocks 
to increase at the mills. A dragging 
state of affairs occurred for three or 


four months. After a slight improve 
ment, traders began to be affected in 
their operations by the advices relat 
ing to raw material supplies in the 
new season. A feeling of uncertainty 
arose as to the future level of values, 
and owing to bearish sentiment pre 
vailing, there was a disposition to 
operate from hand to mouth. In the 
autumn there were two or three oc- 
casions when certain merchants took 
a view of things and purchased fairly 
freely, but these buying movements 
have not turned out well, and much 
nervousness still prevails as to whether 
the moment is ripe for a policy of 
enterprise. 

An event of the year has been the 
marked fall in raw material prices, 
and rates for the American staple are 
now lower than for three and a half 
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years back. A wonderful change has 
occurred in the general outlook for 
supplies of raw cotton. This develop- 
ment is of considerable importance, 
and should be the means of bringing 
about a revival in England for manu- 
factured goods which are now cheaper 
than for several years back. 

From the point of view of finance, 
last year was an anxious one. Numer- 
ous failures have been recorded, and 
quite a number of spinning companies 
have had to put forward reconstruc- 
tion schemes to the shareholders. A 
notable event has been the difficulties 
of the Belgrave group of mills. The 
industry is still deeply committed to 
the banks, and it will probably be a 
long time before numerous concerns 
are in a position to balance their books 
on a favorable basis. 


Cloth Business Irregular 
During the last few years there has 
been a steady improvement in the ex- 
ports of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom to foreign markets, 
and this movement has been fairly well 


maintained during the past twelve 
months. To that extent, therefore, 
trade has been of an encouraging 


character, but in numerous depart- 
ments it has been exceedingly difficult 
to secure remunerative prices from 
customers, and it may be said that 
England is still providing consumers 
with goods at rates which do not leave 
any margin of profit 

The depression is still most acute in 
common and coarse goods, and it is 
quite impossible to obtain orders of 
weight in “bread and butter” 
On the other hand, makers of fancies 
and specialities have had a fairly busy 
year, and if all manufacturers were 
doing as well as these producers there 
would be very little to complain about. 
The fact of the matter is larger quan- 
tities of cotton goods are now being 
produced in the countries that for a 
long number of years have been sup- 
plied by England, and it is more evi- 
dent than ever that in the future Eng- 
lish spinners and manufacturers will 
have to depend’ to a large extent upon 
trade in fine fabrics 

There has again been a good deal 
of uneasiness with regard to finance. 
Quite a number of failures have taken 
place, and in some instances, the losses 
Early in the 


styles. 


have been very serious 
year there seemed to be less money 
stringency, and many merchant houses 
had the advantage of an increased 
amount of liquid capital. Latterly, 
however, things in that respect have 
become rather worse, and more cases 
have been reported of merchants being 
in difficulties, while manufacturers 
themselves have felt to a serious ex- 
tent the tightness of money, and diffi- 
culties in securing prompt remittances. 

Home Trade Continues Better 

One of the bright spots of the year 
has been the home trade. Manufac- 
turers who make goods for home con- 
sumption have probably had the best 
12 months since the end of the Euro- 
pean war in 1918. The excellent sum- 
mer weather resulted in extensive 


clearances of stocks of light fancy 
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J. p. Stevens & Co.. New York City 
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materials. Supplies for quick delivery 
were much sought after, and most of 
the wholesale houses are in a stronger 
yosition than for some time back. A 
welcome improvement has also shown 
it-clf in the experience of retailers. 
Operations during the autumn were on 
a vealthy scale and there is every in- 
dication of good clearances during the 
The purchasing power of the 
public is still affected by the depres- 
sion in many leading industries, but 
notwithstanding some adverse factors 
the general outlook in this department 
may be described as encouraging. 

\Vith regard to weaving production 
during the year, there has been a good 
deal of irregularity. It is estimated, 
however, that at the moment the out- 
put of cloth is about 85% of the full 
capacity of the machinery. At the 
beginning of 1925 the production was 
estimated at about 90% of the full. 
Most of the idle looms are stopped for 
want of orders, but some cases can be 
mentioned of machinery being at a 
standstill because of the shortage of 
workpeople. There has not been any 
attempt on the part of weaving em- 
plovers to work short time on an or- 
ganized scale. 


winter. 


It has always been 
found most difficult to organize manu- 
facturers for this purpose as there is 
such a wide variety in the cloths pro- 
duced, and, of course, goods are sold 
on definite delivery terms. 

(he following is a comparative table 
ot cloth shipments from the United 
Kingdom for the pre-European War 
ear of 1913 and the past six years. 


Yards £ 

P| eae 7,.075,252,000 97,775,855 
Square Yards 
$,.435,405,000 
2.902 288 900 
83,7 
40,231,900 
$44,704,400 
$.433,745,300 











4, 
1 
t. 





he following is a list of cloth quo- 
ns on particular dates during the 
past twelve months: 


32-in. 36-in. 38-in. 39-in. 


printers shirtings shirtings shirtings 
ll6 yds. 76 yds. 38 yds. 375 yds. 
16 x 16 19x 19 18 x 16 16x15 
32's & 50's 32's &40's 10 Ib 814 lb. 
, 192 s. d. & dd, s. d. es 
Jan, 2 oe 6 2 Fo 1 ake IT 9 
f t 35 («6 40 O 9 0 7 3 
Mar 36 «+6 41 O 19 #9 a. 0 
Apr 36 0 40 3 19 3 17 9 
May 1 350 O«*Oo 39 «(OO 18 9 16 9 
dune 4 33«OO 37. 3 is 3 16 66 
July 32 3086 C6 7 9 16 O 
Aug 32 O 360=C«*“ i 0 16 3 
Sent. 4 31 9 35 9 ) a 15 10'5 
Uet. 2 31 0 35 6 17 4 16 0 
N mo S$ 3 8 16 6 14 715 
Dec. 4 #® 0 32 9 16 (0 14 6 
7 3 3149 #418 6 «24 «1% 
Spinning Unsatisfactory 
vards the end of 1924, spinners 
rn met with a distinct trade im- 
ment, and it was decided to work 
t ills longer hours. At the begin- 
! 'f 1925 the factories engaged on 
\ ‘an cotton were running 391% 
per week instead of the usual 
4° irs. Demand very soon became 
nd owing to the absence of fresh 
the margin of profit began to 
Most counts and qualities that 
een very scarce became more 
oe 
position of affairs was dis- 
by the Short Time Committee 
\lasters’ Federation, and at the 
e1 January it was decided to 
re nend an increase in short time 
hy 


rking the mills only 35 hours 
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per week. A ballot on this proposal 
was taken, and the necessary support 
of the members was obtained. The 
new working hours came into opera- 
tion from the middle of February. 
The reduction in output did something 
to check the loss of ground experi- 
enced by producers earlier in the year, 
but the position of spinners. still 
tended to become worse, much diffi- 
culty being met with in selling and 
clearing the smaller production of the 
factories. 

Demand ran on odd lots, and there 
were very few instances of contracts 
of weight being arranged. In certain 
counts and qualities the margin of 
profit practically disappeared. The 
comparatively small output of 35 
hours per week was more than suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of buy- 
ers, and there were more signs of 
stocks accumulating in first hands. 

In May there were indications of 
the short time movement breaking 
down. Owing to many complaints of 
members of the Masters’ Federation 
not observing loyally the curtailment 
of output recommendation it was de- 
cided to ask spinners for an under 
taking that they would not run their 
mills more than 35 hours a week 
Owing to the replies being unfavor 
able, the Masters’ Federation was 
compelled to abandon the short time 
of 13 hours per week, but it was de 
cided to recommend a stoppage of 83 
hours per week, 
one day. 


which was equal to 
This meant a return to the 
working week of 3914 hours. The 
suggestion was supported by the mem 
bers and this scale was maintained 
until the middle of November, when 
the Masters’ Federation again consid- 
ered the situation, and recommended 
increased curtailment of production, by 
returning to a working week of 35 
hours. The proposal was rejected, but 
members were urged to maintain the 
39'4-hour week. 

Numerous spinning companies dur 
ing the year have felt the increased 
financial stringency and latterly more 
cases have been mentioned of concerns 
going into liquidation. 

Compared with 12 months ago, the 
position of spinners of Egyptian yarns 
is worse. Last spring numerous pro 
ducers were very adversely affected 
by the scarcity of supplies of Sakel- 


ices, 


laridis, and the striking rise in ] 
It has been exceedingly difficult for 
many mills to turn on to other quali 
ties of raw material. 
been thoroughly disorganized 


Business has 
There 
Was some improvement towards the 
end of the summer, but latterly trade 


1 


has been at a low ebb, owing to the 
downward movement in values, and 
the expectation of still cheaper rates 
It is likely, however, that conditions 
in this branch of the industry will in 
prove before very long. 
Export Yarns 

Shipments of yarn have been rather 
larger than in 1924, but for the most 
part this section of the trade has not 
been very satisfactory. An increased 
turnover has shown itself for several 
European countries and the bigger ex 
ports to Germany have caused much 


comment. A fair amount of trade has 
also been done for the Near East. 
Operations for India have been rather 
disappointing, and English 
are meeting with increasing competi- 
tion from Japan. During the last few 
months, however, demand for India 
has certainly broadened, and accord 


spinners 


ing to some advices our customers are 
finding Japanese yarns unsatisfactory, 
and are inclined to turn again to Eng- 
lish goods. 

Considerable irregularity has pre- 
vailed in quotations for cotton mill 
Prices as usual have followed 
the trade reports, and owing to the 
fluctuations in demand for manufac- 


shares. 


tured goods there have been many 
changes in share prices. Recently a 
downward movement has been experi 
enced, and now and again selling pres 
sure has been reported by brokers, 
chiefly owing to the fear of calls for 
additional capital and the possibility 
of financial difficulties. There are 
many people who believe, however, 
that early in 1926 the share market 
will be much firmer 
The following is a 
table of 


United Kingdom for the pre-Europeat 


comparati ve 


yarn shipments from the 


War year of 1913 and the past six 
vears: 

LE 
'TOL099 OOO 15.006..91 
147.432.400 17. 585.814 





145.894.900 283,.924.879 
201.953.000 26,474,623 
145.017.400 ?1. 010.689 
163.091.9000 27. 792.536 
189,532,100 380,500,647 


The following is a list of cotton and 


varn quotations for the past twelve 


lonths 
Am i F. G. Fair Egy 4 

tt Mak ¢ va 

midd 39's 4()'s 50's laridis 60's 
American twist weft weft Egyptiaz tw 

195 d ] j | d } 
Jan. 2 13.57 24 25 9 30.15 43 
Feb. 6 13.28 2284 233% 28 34.50 44 
Mar. 6 14.37 233, 241, 288, 36.00 44 
April 3 13.72 223, 23 28 33.15 4 
May I 12.98 213%, 22!, 268; 30) RS 41 
June 4 13.48 21% 2134 2¢ 1.30 11 
July 3 13.35 2016 21, 251f 31.85 8 
Aug. 7 13.35 2()3 2114 5 2 7 
Sept. 4 12.51 20 21 4 7.95 5 
Oct, 2 53 7a 20 3, 24 I H 37 
Nov. ¢ 10.49 173% 18!5 21 21.90 { 

Dee. 4 10.42 74g «17% «21 18.90 
Dec. 29.. 10.26 1615 17!4 20 17.30 1 
Prospects 
\lIthough recent conditions in the 


English cotton industry have been fat 
from encouraging, there is a distinct 
better times in the near 
No trade 
been done since the 


It mav be said that for five vears 


hope ot 


future of importance has 


slump of 1920 


dealers and merchants have operated 
from hand to mouth, and there has 
been a tendency for stocks of manu- 
factured goods to be reduced in lead 


centres throughout 


ing distributing 


he world. Compared with a year ago 


the most vital change in the situation 
is the fact that raw cotton is decidedly 
cheaper, and it is possible for con 
sumers to buy manufactured goods at 
] | ; 


lower figures than for three or four 


vears. back. It is a tremendous ad 
vantage to England to know that sup 
plies of raw cotton during the next 
12 months will be abundant, as not 
i 


only will the growth in America 


of substantial dimensions, but there 
is every probability of a record out- 
put in Egvpt \ trade revival is de- 


pendent upon the stabilization of val 
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ues, and confidence on the part of 
merchants that prices are safe. 

It must not be forgotten that spin- 
ners of yarn and manufacturers of 
cloth in dependent 
upon foreign markets to take off about 
75° of the full output of the machin- 
ery. The world political 


¢ 


therefore, 1s most important. As far 


Lancashire are 


situation, 


as India is concerned, which of course 
is our chief outlet, the prospects may 
be considered healthy. Compared with 
a little time ago, there is less danger 
of unrest. For several seasons the 
monsoon has been successful, and on 
the whole the natives are prosperous. 
It is true that the home mills are pro- 
viding more and more cloth, and at 
the same time there is severe competi- 
tion from Japan, but if the needs of 
the population increase, dealers will 
have to come to England for supplies 

It is quite impossible to forecast 
what is likely to happen in China dur- 
but condi- 
tions cannot get much worse than at 


ing the next tew months, 
eae TSR 
the present time. Considering the dis- 
turbances, quite as much business is 


being done at the moment as could be 


expected. The auction sales in 

Shanghai are. still suspended, but 

fairly good prices are being obtained 
cotton goods when they are sold 


There is uncertaintv as to the fu 
ture state of affairs in the Near East 
It is likely that lI 
lower prices for her cotton this sea 


last, but the outpu 


Keypt will obtai 


on compared with 
will be very large, and later on this 
should mean an active demand _ for 
manufactured articles Lhe outloe | 
Turkey is an unknown quantity, and 
the fighting in Syria is having an ad- 
verse effect upon trade developmi nt 

\ hopeful feeling prevails with re- 
gard to the outlook in South Americ: 
and there is every 


probability of a 
continuance of trade on a larger scale 
\frican markets. Re- 
there has been a distinct im- 


Tor several 
ently 
provement in the business passing f 
everal Continental countries, and it is 
likely this trade will be maintaine 

In goods suitable for home 
sumption there is every probabilit 


i steady offtake, as there is the 


pearance of some improvement in the 
leading industries of the country 
The unemployment dole may be 


abused, but the free circulation 
money in this wav means that 
purchasing power of the public ( 
maintained 
There are fears that it will be s 
ime hefore really healthy conditions 
prevail in the spinning branch of the 
rade. A great deal depends upon 


reased activity in piece goods 


+ 


more idle looms are restarted the: 
ill mean a bigger consumption 
varn, and of course if this happens, 
pinners are bound to benefit. The 
coming year is likely to be more pros- 
perous for firms engaged in the pri 


luction of Egyptian yarns, but the 


outlook for the American spinning 
section must be described as uncertain. 
It is satisfactory to be able to state 
that very amicable relations prevail 
between the employers and the trade 


unions. 
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E S M @) N D The New Improved Esmond 


Finish gives to the blanket 
DOUBLE WOVEN 


the maximum of insulation, 


BLAN KETS softness and beauty of colors. 
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ESMOND, R. I. 
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Year of Uneconomic Procedure in Cotton Yarns 


Short Selling and Elimination of Commissions Produced Unusually Small Margin of Profit to the Seller 
Enforeed Curtailment Upon the Spinner 


‘NEW dealers in cotton yarn re- 
gret the passing of 1925. It 
was a difficult and discouraging 
year from the stand- 

p In addition to increasing com- 


seller’s 


petition the uneconomic methods pur- 
ats | were destructive to profitable 
uusiness and discouraging to effort on 
the part of those who were reluctant 
to indulge in speculative procedure. 

only saving grace that is seen in 
‘onnection with the developments that 
ok place during 1925 is the apparent 
lessening of the speculative tendency 
and the determination to 


d the operate in 


1926 on a more stable and economic 
basis. Whether experience has been a 
sufficiently effective teacher to make 
such a resolution a rule of the trade 
remains to be seen. Enough has trans- 
pired of late to indicate that certain 
nportant houses which have been re- 
garded as leaders in the merchandising 
of varns and who might also be re- 
garded as responsible in a measure 
for much of the speculation that has 
existed of late will be eliminated as 
leaders of this character of selling, 
while others who may continue to do 
business along old lines may be forced 
by the march of events to modify their 
operations because of financial reasons. 
Full Commissions Unusual 


One of the outstanding features of 
1925 in the cotton yarn market has 
inability of sellers to obtain 
full 5 commission on sales of varn. 
e statement has been made by those 


ina position to know that the amount 

irn thus sold during the entire 
ve is practically negligible This 
f is due to several causes, the most 
| inent of which of course is the 
development of a species of competi- 
t in face of which the old rate of 
5 s bound to fall. This involves 
the sale of yarn direct by the spinner 

the amount of short-selling which 
\ pparent in many periods through- 

he year. The narrow margins at 
which yarns have been sold have 


created a species of uncertainty as to 
ossibilities of business that has heen 


most disconcerting, and has led to 
practices which formerly would not 
heen countenanced. In altogether 
t many instances has the seller 
agreed to give the product of a specific 
1 on a customer's order when he 
kr it the time the order was taken 
there was no chance of obtaining this 
Specie varn at the figure quoted the 
Customer. This situation has been 
linked up with what may be regarded 
as the bucketing of orders in very 
n instances. In other words, 
dealers have accepted propositions 


tt their customers on what they 
pated would be a declining mar- 
ket ond have pigeonholed orders await- 


Ing more favorable time at which 
u ight negotiate with the spinner. 








1926 with Betterment of Trade Practices 


They have used the fact that they 
could place orders with the spinner as 
a cudgel to bear his quotations. In 
instances they have been successful, 
but in a good many other instances 
the spinner, knowing the market had 
been sold short, forced the dealer to 
cover at a higher price. This has 
necessarily meant either an absence of 
profit or an actual loss to the yarn 
merchant, and at 


hoon to the spinner. 


Trend Toward Control of Accounts 

With the development of these un- 
satisfactory conditions there has come 
to be a growing feeling in the market 
that a change must be effected in the 
marketing of cotton yarns if condi- 
tions satisfactory alike to the spinner 
and the dealer are to be realized. This 
change has been made in certain quar 
ters and is likely to be more general 
during the months of the present vear 
It anticipates the time when spinners 
will place their product in the hands 
of reputable dealers or commission 
houses, giving the latter sufficient lee- 
way in the matter of accepting or de 
clining quotations in order to bring 
about a more economic and business 
like method of marketing. Of course 
there will be those among the spinning 
fraternity who will not for a long time 


times has been a 


ti 
agree to change the old-time method 
of disposing of their varns to whoever 
will quote the highest price, irrespec 
tive of whether this individual is buy 
ing for his own account or h 
on his books from the consum t 
whom the yarn is bought. It is not 
expected that the industry will execute 
any general right-face, but the sign 
of the times indicate a gradual evolu 
tion is taking place which is makir 
for better conditions all along the line 
Dealers Bought Early 

It was not until the second half of 
the vear that any general evidence of 
a change in the dealer’s attitude 
toward the purchasing of varn for his 


When 


there 


own account became evident. 
1925 opened it 
would he a 
which had intermitted by 
holidays and attendant stock-taking 
The expected improvement did not 
materialize with the consequence that 
dealers with stocks on hand endeavored 
to realize on their holdings. A more 
or less irregular market resulted and 
similar conditions continued through 
out the early months of the vear 
Many of the transactions which were 
then hard to understand now 
to have been the result of an over- 
supply in the hands of the dealer 
which was disposed of either because 
of financial reasons or because of the 
fear that it would be necessarv to take 
a loss on this yarn if it were held in- 
definitely. In addition the other ele- 
ment of uncommercial 


was expected 
renewal of 


he en 


operation 


1 


appear 


operations 


began to make its appearance in the 
very evident disposition on the part of 
certain of the trade to sell the market 
short. It may now be confidently said 
that with 
effort to 

disastrous, 


very few 
forecast 


exceptions this 
conditions proved 
and is one of the reasons 


1 7 W° 
snort selling 


for the prediction that 
will be much less of a factor in the 
1926 history of the cotton varn trade 


Buying Influenced by Cotton 


.Probably there has never been 


vear in the cotton varn trade when 


the influence of cotton has had a more 


telling effect upon the volume of 
business done. Formerly a generally 
accepted tendency to advance ht ucl t 
buyers into the market because of the 


1 


: ; Sse 
tear that their level ot 
increased unless thev took advantage 


of current conditions and did not run 


} ele . ; 5 a . 
the risk of paying higher prices by 
waiting It was different last ve 
and this difference was due in a large 
measure to the hand-to-mouth method 
ea : Mint nl aa teae ‘ a 
oft DUVINE that characte eq not Oniy 
varns but every other « ss or te es 
ores 11 1 
The buver a reciated ¢ ig ‘ 
to pav more if he waited to supply his 
1 Wher nt Tyyit ' +) ther |] east 
equiremen 1 ( e othe | 
he was willing to w iit firuring on the 
og sae ° j 1 2% 11 
possibility of a decline which would 
enable him to average down on 1] 
proved profitable in a creat mai 
of instance In SI tcl the e ore 
} ‘ 
consumer did not carrv stocks there 
was no ¢ ¢ f ¢] ¢ t 
1 
vhere in neces it w ' e vv 4+ 
i\ } C ¢ 1 ure he 11S¢ r 4 t 
ing p ¢ . et bv the ] 
intawe secured it winelet t 
a 
owed 1 e dec es d e , 
than ad ( Whe lered 
] 
t ec 
ove »<c to he ( t 
few ne vl , d t 
r material d va ‘ 
: 1 1 
demonstrable that the buver 
1° 14 
cured an d intage to nimselt 
1 . 1 1 1 
uitra-conservatist nd ¢ 
1 . 5 
tusal to anticipate requiremet 


Government Reports Disconcerting 


There were more cl nee it wrong 
euesses during 1922 than in ordinat 
vears It seemed to the dealer i+ least 
that whenever he tool =+ ind with 


respect to the future something hap 


pened which would diametrically 


change conditions and make his fore 


1 


cast utterly fallacious. It is the opinion 
of the trade in general that the Gov 
ernment reports on cotton had much 
to do with this uncertaintv. What 
would have happened had there been 
fewer reports of course cannot be 
stated, but it is certain that the fre- 
quency of estimates produced a con- 
dition of irregularity not only, but 
also for a certain period each month 





Effect of 


Outlook for More Satisfactory Conditions in 


almost a stagnation ot business r 
i certain time prior to the reports the 
trade was speculating on what they 


would be and were not willing to buy, 


ind also after the reports were tssued 
vere trving to figure out the possible 
etfect upon the market with cor 
uent further unwillingness to operate 
Up to the middle 
prophecies in the trade all tended in 
Vil resulting ighe se I 
( tor nd varn \s the p re S 
proceeded { 1press1o | ed 
nd prophecies fre thet vere r 
the ost part of a hig total p 
than the Government predicted There 
were a few who have felt al i] ng 
ind who still feel hat e trOVN - 
nent’s estin ite of ove : 1 nN? 
is too high and that when the total 
for the vear is absolutely decided it 
an ovel estimate Whatever may he 
said as to the value of report ind 
to the accuracy of the estimates, there 
is no gainsaving the fact that they 
have been an active influence in in- 
creasing the fluctuations of yarn and 
in developing the element of specula- 
tion which plaved sucl nt 
role last veat 
The Drouth and Its Effeet 
Early in the vear the desirabilit f 
ta | r t began to e lI | it 
1 +h, tation ¢ } 
eased 1 eneth S 
vent on. \ us pl d 
d inced S 
é out the tal f 
( rroduetior et 
' ! oO 1 
ing normal condition , 
level While 
{ ners subsi to 
le f curtailment yt 
u i procecdt ed 
1 them that am mn 
1 h ecured One t t 
{ at “ t 
enced t veal hy 11 f ) i 
t 1 nower situatiot rv 
emedial action on the [ T 
companies For eve! | rn 
mills of the South operated on a three- 
i, d less ner week s .L his 
V 5 col ipul Orv a power W fur? ed 
off for anv further oper itions As the 
great majority 1 


were dependent on 
furnished hvydro-electri is 
most drastic shut-down and 
lessening of production 

The effects of 
still noticeable It enabled a good 
many spinners who had odd lots of 
varn in stock to get rid of them at 
favorable prevented an 
which would doubtless 
occurred even with a curtail- 
ment agreement had the shutdown not 
been made compulsory. That it was 
an unmixed blessing can hardly be 


meant a 


1 


this curtailment are 


prices and 
accumulation 


have 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


WEaVING AND KNITTING 


Sole Agents for 


ROSWELL MILLS, Inc. LAVONIA COTTON MFG. CO. 
Roswell, Ga. Lavonia, Ga. 
Double Carded Natural, Colored Yarns 
Bleached and Dyed Yarns for 
Knitting and Weaving Knitting and Weaving 
l6s to 24s 10s to 16s 


Specialists in 


High Grade 2() 2 For 


Plush Trade. ERNALDSON COTTON MILL CO., Inc. 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS St. Pauls, N. C. 
Cedartown, Ga. “Erna” Brand 
Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns Quality Knitting Yarns 
6s to 20s Cones and Skeins. 22s to 30s 


WOODSTOCK COTTON MILLS 
Anniston, Ala. 
4s to 20s for Weaving 


52 LEONARD STREET 
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ANNON MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


Knitting and Weaving 
Combed and Carded 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Single and Ply, White and Colored 
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“From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer” 
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We Sell the Product of Our Own Spindles 


New York 





Amazon Cotton Mills. 
Barringer Mfg. Co. 
Bloomfield Mfg. Co. 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills. 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 


Chicago Boston 


Providence, R. I. 


Kfird Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Cotton Mills. 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 
Kesler Mfg. Co. 

Linn Mills Co. No. 1. 
Paola Cotton Mills. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Public Ledger Bldg. - 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Patterson Mfg. Co. 

Peck Mfg. Co. 

Pickett Cotton Mills. 

Social Cirele Cotton Mill Co. 
Tuscarora Cotton Mills. 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 


Philadelphia 


Utica, N. Y. 


Reading, Pa. 
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erted unequivocally. There is no 
ubt that it steadied the market, but 
the same time it lessened the 
sible business that might have been 
erwise secured. There is no deny- 
the fact that those who were able 
yperate with their own steam plants 
cured which their com- 
tors were unable to take, and in 
respect benefited materially. It 
lso believed that during the period 
curtailment orders were taken for 
ird deliveries, certain of which 
e not been completed to date. This 


business 


is a contributing cause for the 
sent statistical strength of spinners 
eenerally. It has been felt at times 


) 
talk of a sold-ahead condition by 
tain spinners was in the nature of 

ganda in order to influe..ce the 


cet. It now appears that many of 
tatements regarding status of the 
ner were borne out in fact. This 

ve! by the inability of the 
ner to quote for nearby deliveries 
iso by the difficulty which sellers 
aving at the present time in ob 
taining shipments accerding to con 
tract. It is the exception rather than 
rule to find spinners who are not 


ahead into March. 


sold There are a 


few who because of a peculiar shift 
demand have taken orders on their 


product well into the current year, and 
at least one case is reported of a 
spinner who contracted for his 
vear’s product 


has 


Statistical Strength Increases 
(his favorable situation with regard 
advance orders, coupled with ab- 
sence of stock, has produced a firm- 
ness of attitude which has shown in- 
creasing strength during the last few 
months. As a matter of fact, there 
have been few periods during the year 
when the spinner has shown any par- 
ticular distress or made any drastic 
This has meant a 
wide spread between the prices that 
the spinner has asked and those at 
which the buyer would operate. He 
has known that the dealer, because of 
eagerness to secure business and by 
reason of intense competition, would 
be willing to name a decidedly lower 
figure than any which the spinner 
would consider. Earlier in the year 
when dealers owned stocks, a certain 
proportion of which were bought at 
favorable prices, it was not an uncom- 
n thing to note a difference of 3c 
und between the spinner’s asking 
e and the figure at which the yarn 
ictually bought. The absence of 
stocks and the continued maintenance 
pinners’ prices have lessened this 
id materially. Buyers now are 
ed to figure on the spinner’s 
uotation or on that quotation less 


bid for business. 


ask- 


limination of part commission by 
Of course, there are ex- 
ns to this as in the recent re- 


1 
wer 


case of 20s-2 warps, which 
said » have been sold short 
iched within 2 or 
e s s figure viewed 

e spinner’s standpoint 


lutlook for Greater Stability 

e opening month of the year is 
- expected to witness any general 
nd from the trade or a renewal 
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of operations. There is always a cer- 
tain amount of business which is in 
the nature of a hold-over from the 
previous year —business that is as- 
sured, but the consummation of which 
is postponed until after the turn of 
the year. Within the last week or two 
there has been evidence of increasing 
interest and a greater disposition to 
anticipate requirements The feeling 
is becoming more general that 1926 is 
1ot to witness many of the difficulties 
and unsatisfactory occurrences of its 


predecessor. One favorable condition 


is that the market starts from a lower 
times in the past 


level than at many 


\lso there seems a likelihood that cot 


¢ 1 } : “1 1 41 
ditions have been more stabilized th 
A 
often in the past and that as a con 
sequence buvers can operate wit! 
more certainty. Few ive the te 
: a 
to forecast anv radical « nee 
the conservative buving f ‘ st 
veal but 1evert eless elt 
‘ 
the bDuve Ss not ely ¢ 
himsel ) 1S 1 } ediate 1 ements 
+ + | yt 
is no » take id itage Ot a possible 


A Fair Year in 


upward trend by buying ahead at a 
level which might not in- 
definitely The various branches of 
the yarn-consuming trade did not have 


continue 


a satisfactory year and were com- 


pelled to very +ciose 


margins. The figures at which they 
sold their product necessitated utmost 
caution and economy in the purchase 
of varn With a more or less definite 
attitude regarding the improvement 


general textile conditions, 


| ~. ee ae oe 4] 
the first Nait of the veati e 
1 1 ’ 
dealer OKS torward to 
1] 
tactoryv and pleasant expe ¢ | 
) 1 f 
Vil t Orne ou r si ¢ 
} . ' 
he t ) ( ( 
tna CCK l ( Ce 
1 . 1 
Keting of | \\ ( 
touc! d on thn evie € 
winate ( 1 
pe for } ¢ 
1 ] 
adi ¢ I 
> 1] t 
14) » 
{ 
t A { 
} 1 
cdi netlr f ¢ 
1 lrictr 
naustry 


Combed Yarns 





Could Forecast Further Improvement for 1926 if Certain That 
Another Drouth Would Foree Curtailment of Production 


for 
combed and mercerized 


forecast of business IQ25 


OUR 
in 
was to the effect that 
profitable year (1924) on record had 


varns 


“the most un 


certain to 
For 


this 


forced changes that seem 
result in more stable conditions.’ 
realization of 
take credit, 
must give it to an all-wise Providence 
who saw 


a very complete 


forecast we can no but 


fit to give Carolina spinners, 


and the trade generally, an object 
lesson in the benefits of a supply that 
balances demand: we refer to the 


drouth in the Carolinas during the 
late summer and early fall that re- 
duced textile production of all kinds 
in such a substantial way that stock 
accumulations were cleaned up and a 
dragging and unprofitable market was 
converted into one of fair profit. 

We were correct in forecast 
that the peak of stable cotton prices 
would be touched in March or April 
and that pr would then 
steady decline until September or 
October, and we were also correct in 


our 


ices show a 


our assumption that the trend of 
combed and mercerized varn prices 
would be of similar character, but 
must admit to an error in the fore- 


cast of maximum price levels to be 
reached. It is true that the trend of 
combed yarn prices was steadily up- 
cotton commenced its 
\pril, but for the next four 
the lowest prices of the vear 


were touched, and during the last four 


ward until 
slump in 


months 


“4 


while cotton was 
1 


ana 


months of the vear. 


steadily declining. combed 


cerized varns attained their high levels 


1 


for 1025, thanks to curtailment of 


produ tion trorceec 
+ 


. : : 1 
to active buving stimulated thereby 


Salient Features of 1925 


No intelligent opinion of the out 
look for 1926 can be ventured without 
a. fairly definite idea of the salient 


features of this branch of the indust: 


and its business during 1925, includ 


ing such changes as may 


} 


important 


these 


eo ns ads ; 
ave taken place in production and 
consuniption facts as a 


With 
basis it should be possible to face with 
a little more certainty the uncertain- 
- 4 1 
ties ot general 


] 


19z2( in the :rend of 
stvle, of 


business, of cotton prices, ot 


rayon competition and other factors 
that will affect demand for and prices 


ot combed and mercerized varns 


In last vear’s review of these mar- 
kets the importance of readjustment 
of combed yarn production to demand 
was emphasized. It was assumed that 
fully 25% of the 


machinery had been diverted perma- 


combed sales varn 


nently to carded yarns or to weaving. 
In the light of experience during 1925 
there would seem to be no reason for 
Further- 
that 
additional combing machinery in New 
| will be 
diverted to weaving, and possibly 


changing this assumption 


more, it is reasonably certain 


‘ngland = sales-varn mills 


some 
mills Linked 


with this phase of the subject 


of that in southern 


closely 
is the increasing competition of rayon, 
not 
umount of 


which only displaces a certain 


combed and mercerized 


sales varns, but also unbalances ma 


chine equipment of weaving mill 
using rayon and renders the latter 
potential competitors with a part of 
their spinning machinery for ile 
varn business. Whatever may be the 
case in the future, however, there w 
no visible increase in competition from 
t Ss source duri Y 1925 {) I 
nost encot ing té ¢ 5, 1n 
ct ( tal f 
1 ked 41 ¢ > 11 
in € t } | | T 
Kniawreeswedl Was. : 
ure ] 1, } ; e n ¢ 
So hi ‘ wite alan ] 
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south or elimination of northern 


equipment. 


Prices Comparatively Stable 


One of the outstanding and most 
encouraging features of the cembed 
ind mercerized varn market last vear 
was the stahilized condition of prices 
s compared with those of anv recent 
vear. It is undoubtedly true that the 

nve would h ive been 

southern production been restricted 
the dro ist Si er a 
ven t the latte | t 
ed dly like 
e dropped nN 
thie \ ¢ ve eve 
d \ugu \s \ > 
] ’ 
1 1 : 
» ft 1e 
24 Ige sy, mu ité€ 
d Ol ly ( an it 1 
) I] coms itive 
c vould “ar to 
conte on that demand 
( ibed and hnercel ed 
\ Ws > more evenly balanced th in 


What of Rayon Competition? 


Competition of ravon with the 6,- 


000.000 to 6,500,000 bales of cotton 
uscd by this country annually is a 
matter of too little importance at the 
moment to warrant consideration, 
since our consumption of rayon in 
1925 was less than 2% of the cotton 
used, figuring the latter with waste 
out and on a yarn basis. But if it 


were to be assumed that approximately 
75,000,000 pounds of rayon that is ex- 
pected to be consumed in this country 
this vear is to be a direct competitor 
of the approximately 150,000,000 
pounds of combed and mercerized sales 

rns that may be produced the prob- 


lem of meeting such competition would 


become of decided importance. For- 
tunately, the amount of rayon that will 
come into direct competition with 


combed and mercerized sales varns is 
very much smaller than this, but un- 


fortunately no one knows the approxi- 


extent of past or 

With the rapid 
production it 1s 
a serious competitive prob- 


mate immediate 
future competition. 
increase in rayon 


bec oming 


lem for this branch of the cotton in- 
dustry, and also for the growers of 
le cotton, and it is a problem that 
ft Ve ll be W } ti \ te ] +} “4 in- 

est ition 
rtunately rayon displaces ilk, 
ed and rded cotton yarns as 
vell a mmbed and mercerized sales 
1 nd a very e part. of the 
} en in the cotton indust s; borne 
| loth mill hich n their own 
nd which suffer the unbalanc- 
f the spinning equ ent with- 
it seeking a market for their surplus 
1 ] 1 é é tO é ¢ tent 
t t m make irket p dl - 
t t d T ft ¢ =( Id ormer, ise 
ilso creates a certain demand for 
hed ( merce ed varns It is 
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‘*Direct to Consumer’”’ 


Knitting and Weaving—Mercerized and Natural 


COTTON YARNS 


As exclusive Selling Agents for the following array of 
established and controlled mills this organization is 
uniquely prepared to take care of your requirements— 
no matter how diversified or rigid—for the better grade 
of COTTON YARNS:— 


BELTON YARN MILLS 10’s to 24/1 Super-Karded 
BROWN MFG. CO 8 & 9/3-4 ply Karded 
CLEGHORN MILLS CO 36’s to 40/1-2-3 ply Combed 
EASTERN MFG. CO 24’s to 30/1 Super-Karded 
ETHEL COTTON MILLS 18’s to 22/1 Super-Karded 
GRACE COTTON MILL CO... .26’s to 34/1-2-3 ply Combed 
HIGHLAND PARK MFG. CO 8’s and 9/3-4 ply Karded 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO 10’s to 24/1 Combed 
MONROE MILLS CO 26’s to 36s/1-2-3 ply Combed 
NORCOTT MILLS CO 20’s to 40/1-2-3 ply Super-Karded 
6’s to 14/3-4 ply Karded 

10’s to 18/1 Super-Karded 

80/1-2-3 ply Combed 

50/1 to 70/1 Combed 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO 
Mercerized-Gassed-Dyed All Counts 


Sole Selling Agents 
Spinners Processing Co., spindale, N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHARLOTTE 
CHATTANOOGA BOSTON 
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JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
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hardly to be expected that rayon com- 
petition will become a serious factor 
for producers of combed and mercer- 
ized sales yarns during 1926, but what 
may happen a few years hence war- 
rauts the serious study and considera- 
tion of the trade. 
A Forecast 

\ssuming that there will be no 
marked slump in general business dur- 
ing the first half of 1926, and that 
textile business as a whole has yet to 
participate in the wave of prosperity, 
and bearing in mind that no man can 
predict what the next cotton crop and 
its prices may be, it seems reasonable 
to assume that there will be at least 
a moderate increase in volume of 
business during the first half of the 
year with better profits than the aver- 
age of 1925 for those sales yarns 
spinners who own their cotton at 
favorable prices. It would be possible 
to predict much more substantial im- 
provement in combed and mercerized 
trade this year if it could be certain 
that another drouth, or its equivalent, 
would maintain supply and demand 
upon an even keel. 


Good Year for Two-Ply Combed 
Spinners of two-ply combed yarns, 
including that large portion taken by 
mercerizers, have enjoyed one of the 
best years both in regard to volume of 
yarn sold and prices received for a 
long period. This condition was more 
noticeable during the latter half of the 
vear and 1926 opened with a strong 
statistical position in regard to stocks 
on hand as a result of the practical 
ibsence of yarn supplies at times dur- 
ing the fall months, caused by drouth 
conditions in various sections of the 
South. In July it was reported stocks 
had been so seriously depleted that 
here was less than one-half pound 
per spindle on hand in comparison 
five pounds per spindle at a 
corresponding date in 1924, and most 
‘i this was in odd counts not adaptable 
to ordinary use so that an especially 
firm market was found in these quali- 
ties during the latter weeks of the 
vear 
In August these varns were the out- 
standing feature of the entire yarn 
rket, it being practically impossible 
that time for weavers or merceriz- 
ers to locate spot lots of worth-while 
size. As spinners’ stocks became de- 
pleted they were confronted with a 
severe scarcity in long staple cottons, 
specially those used in spinning 50s 
‘os or finer, a number of spinners 
finding it impossible to secure more 
a few bales of long staple at a 
Shipments of one or two hales 
this cotton came into Gastonia by 
ress while a similar situation was 
nd in deliveries of varn to manu- 
urers or mercerizers, several find- 
it necessary to shut down part of 
machinery, stocks having become 
low, until additional supplies of 
could be rushed from spinners 


Lack of Power Felt 


he power situation among south- 
mills was becoming more acute at 
time and manv combed varn spin- 
were forced to curtail onerations 
‘tically, aggravating a 


+ 


condition 
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which was already severe because of 
the shortage of suitable long staple 
cottons. Early in October the power 
situation had become worse than noted 
in the previous month and spinners 
were, in many instances, running less 
than 50% or half time. Manufactur- 
ers were in need of spot yarn, their 
stocks having become seriously de- 
pleted and these two factors resulted 
in one of the strongest situations in 
combed yarns that had been witnessed 
for many years. It was a sellers’ 
market for the first time since the fall 
of 1923, and spinners’ margins were 
at a profitable level, although not so 
attractive as might be imagined when 
the fact that their production was cut 
to such a large degree was considered 
They were unable to take full ad- 
vantage of this market because of the 
lack of sufficient power to turn out 
their regular production. 

In November the power situation 
displayed signs of improvement and 
spinners in the affected areas were 
permitted to increase their schedules, 
considerably. At this time the cotton 
market declining, Government 
crop reports indicating a large crop, 
but no reductions were made in long 
staples. Early in November middling 
cotton declined three cents a pound 
while the differentials for long staples 
rose to this extent upon unfavorable 
news from the long staple growing 
sections. No reductions in combed 
varns were, therefore, possible, finer 
counts, particularly sos and above, re 
maining as firm as before ordinary 
grades declined so extensively. Orders 
were being taken by spinners in good 
volume during this time, and man: 
had sufficient orders on their books to 
run them at a fair rate until February 
or early March, this fact becoming 
important later in the vear when de 
mand slackened and production again 
was normal, giving spinners a basis 
upon which to refuse to lower their 
prices to attract new business. 

In the middle of November, 
continuing until the end of the vear 
demand began to decline, and while no 
great reductions made it was 
possible in December to locate spot 
lots in larger amounts, especially in 
coarser counts, several 
prices paid in November. A compari- 
son of prices current at the end of 
the vear with those during the vear 
will illustrate the major swings in 
two-ply qualities. In January 1925 
spinners were quoting 590c for 20s-2, 
7oc for 40s-2, 80 to 8sc for 6os-2 and 
$1.00 to $1.05 for 8os-2. Firmness was 
apparent in February and bv the early 
part of March these counts had ad 
vanced to 60c for 20s-2, 74c for 40s-2 
85 to &87%4c for 6os-2 and $1.10 t 
$1.15 The 
weeks saw a slightlv 
quotations having 
Tune. s7c for 
82c for 
Ros-2. being more noticeable in coarser 
counts 


was 


ind 


were 


cents under 


for &os-2 succeeding 
easier trend 
reached bv early 
69¢ for 


for 6o0s-2 and $1.10 to $1.15 


20S-2., {Os-2 


Quotations Advance 
Influence of the power condition in 
the South and shortage in long staples 
eonsed a comtinned movement toward 


. hicher rarre in quotations. particu 


larly in numbers ranging trom 50s to 
Sos and spinners were securing con 
tracts at 90 to 92c tor 60s-2 and $1.17 
to $1.20 for 80s-2, an advance of 20c 
since the first of the year in the latter 
count. These were the top figures 
reached at any time during the twelve 
months and while no drastic reductions 
were made, prices sagged somewhat 
from this time, and in December it 
was again possible to buy 8os-2 as low 
as $1.13 and 60s-2 at 86c, a decline of 
two to five cents from the high point 
Easiness was caused by smaller de 
mand from mercerizers and weavers 
who felt increased production would 
result in a lowering of prices, thoug! 
spinners continued to occupy an ad 
vantageous position so far as business 


} 


on hand was concerned. 


Large Mercerized Business 
Price trends in mercerized qualities 
the 


have been approximately same as 


in gray yarns although at trequent 
periods the margin allowed merceriz 
ers was extremely small based upon 
current gray yarn quotations. Mer 
cerizers experienced the largest vol 
ume of business in 1925 since the post 
war inflation period 
age of this trading the small 
margins upon which they were com 
pelled to work, there having been con 
siderable cutting of prices during the 
vear by several factors in this market 
D,. 


The disadvant 
was 


roduction of mercerized yarns has 
been increased to a fair degree during 
the vear. both from the standpoint of 


increases by established concerns and 
ind in 


portant firms to this trade This 


ww ti 


Vv the addition of several new 


resulted in an increase in the 
of mercerized \ offered 
irket and in keener con 


arns n the 


petition so 


Tat is price are concerned. varns 
selling at many times several cents 
what 


under had been previously cot 
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sidered a small margin above gray 
yarn quotations. 


Steadiness Indicated 
Although trading in mercerized 
yarns became quiet during the latte: 
weeks of the year and manufacturers 
were able to secure reductions of two 
cents trom market prices, the outlook 
tor 1926 presents a firm appearance 
Mercerizers, especially the more im 
portant factors, have advance busi 
ness on their books to run them until 
late February or early March before 
which they believe manufacturers will 
contracted for at least fou 
months’ supply. Long staple cottons 
have remained firm, it being reported 
hat comparatively little first cl: 
staple cotton was available due to dam 
ige to the growing crop in the fall 
by excessive rains; all of which give 
these qualities a 


Nave 


iss 


steadiness which i 
view of the 
softness of carded yarns during this 
period. 


especially noticeable in 


‘ine single combed yarns have fol 
lowed two-ply in respect to demand 
and price range; while 18s, 20s, and 
the more active of coarse counts, 
lave varied extensively, being 
quoted at for 18s as the 
top and declining to 45¢ at which the 
bulk of the business during the latter 
half of the vear was placed 

Q 


305, 


»> 


} 


lac 
less 


5oc to Sic 


Interest 
largely used in 14-cut unde 
wear, declined during this period and 

large number of spinners of this 
discontinued spinning single 
rn and turned to two-ply to take ad 


“ount 


1 


ntage of the active demand. Combe 


erse thread spinners have en 


J 
< ceneil 
fair vear in respect to volume sold 
ices received, expansion of de 
1 greater in average quality 

in best grades for whicl 
ium is asked 


Cotton Wastes on Lower Level 





Off Grade Cotton Likely To Be a Strong Competitive Factor in 


1926—-Lower Prices 

HE cotton waste market rounded 
out the remaining days of 1925 in 

a rather hesitant manner, mulling 


over the question of contracts, bewail- 
ing the fact that some 
contracts in the South 
the weight of the low 
was felt were at 
combers 


of the early 
before 
grade cotton 
high 
around 8214%, 


made 
too figures, 
with peeler 
upland strips 70%, and 
that the balance of the 
contracts should be placed upon more 
reasonable Nearer the 
market declined 
slightly on combers and much more 


strips 75%. 


determining 


bases close 


of the vear the 


so on strips which would come into 
direct competition with low grade 
cotton. The price paid at this time 
for Upland strips in the South of 


average quality was around 621%4% 
while peeler strips were slightly under 
70% 


The year started off at a good clip 
but the pace was not maintained. Pre 
dictions went all The high 
prices paid on contracts rendered it 
quite improbable from the beginning 
that purely 


astray 


merchandising houses 


Paid on Contracts 
uld be able to take over such mate 
ind net any profit on their oper- 
tions The marked stability shown 
by cotton, at this time around 24c, was 
‘onsidered to be the precursor of bet 
ter business, particularly as the con- 
sumption of cotton in American mills 
was on the \dvances in 
low grade, stained, tinged and similar 


increase 


ottons seemed to 


suggest the main- 
tenance of good prices for average 
low waste materials. The market 
vas carrving less than its norma! 
imount of waste and reserve stocks 


both in this country and abroad were 


quite lo 


i 


Outlook for 1926 
\Whether the waste market in 1926 
to be dominated in price movement 
by the relatively 


( he mCce 


small supply ot 
staple cotton or by the abnor 
mally large accumulation of off grade 

iterial is an unanswered question 
In the public press the off grade cot 
ton is oftentimes referred to as “un 
This expression 
conveys a wrong notion and the word 
“untenderable” is the correct one to be 


ninnable cotton.’ 
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crade cottons are spinna- 
nd for various purposes 
1 by some mills just as 
er grades Owing to the 
es through which the 
S been passing 
ie l 11l ay I 
er i e le 
purpose id the con- 
f 1 2 as 
] : ce 
1 t ( 
| t 
{ 4 
r 1 the 
( 

ets the 
y¢ ( { }) 

t unu vit 1 

off grade mate 

y lt i eal ( 
not in at f es 
rket at the end of the first 

f e year found the und 

ne ill ut the amount ot business 
bei icted was not altogether 
ct Export busines was pick- 





up slowly, Germany buving sweeps 


oily and 
pur sing 


m8) was > 


Increased Cotton Crop Alters Trade Problems 


Price Must Be Determined Which Will Sufficiently Stimulate Consumption Without Too Greatly Restricting Efforts 


$c 


for 


soiled cards, 
limited « 
rand fine white cop. 


u 


witl 


nt 
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1 Eng- 


ities oT 


The ex- 
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i8c for white cop. The continued 
iall in cotton in the early part of May 
lite out market. It 
was positively useless to quote prices 


took the of the 


tor 
LOT 


wastes and mill quotations were 


strictly nominal. There was a wide 
range between buyer and seller but 





no disposition to sacrifice materials 
on the part of big houses. The drop 
cotton administered a shock to the 
lanchester cotton waste market, and 
is a rather serious matter to those 
id contracted ell ahead, and 
ting ir the American side fell 

ti minimu 
{ ottor Ste rough June wa 
tive out « ith cotto 
i ct { o} le el by 
( Y Phe 
] tton met 
c 1 1 sion 
t ils torced 
+} ‘ ¢ ¢ els of the 
t ee f f é f ri\ 
a oe lower Combe 
otterec o. b. southern points, 
i lO nsui t oO export at 
1934c which on 24.7¢ cotton was ap- 
proximately 8o Good grades of 
strips were purchasable at 75-77c as 
com vared witl contract prices ot 85- 

O7% 


at this time was being 


illowed to take care of itself by the 
larger interests of the Exchange. 
Vhey had no desire to force sales. 
The situation for a small trader 


semed to hold very little promise. The 


margin between contracting prices 
made at the beginning of the year and 
the for several 


weeks had been too limited to allow 


aver > les level 
average SalieS lieve 


of the operations of the trading ele- 


ment in between. There seemed lit- 
tle place for the small trader in the 
market nor could the big contractors 
move much stuff in volume except at 
a loss. 
Crop Reports Disturbed Market 
lhe cotton waste market in Sep- 
somewhat 
the bullish predic- 
tions in the early part of the month 
a long needed thrust to- 
ward lively business while the report 
the of the 
without destroying the movement in 


tember was dominated by 


the crop reports, 


furnishing 


near end month checked 


the direction of a satisfactory 


more 


is TO volume Ol 


market in wastes botl 


business and prices obtainable tor 


the 


irious  descriptious. 


igh prices had been paid 





being paid at this time for Sak. and 
Pima strips. It seemed as though 
either the consumption of Sak. cot 
ton had been relatively small or else 
that the demand tor Sak s had 
been abnormally large. These strip 
sold on their high merit and were at 


this time unrelated to the price of do- 
mestic spot or price of Sak 

Cotton manufacturing in October 
was slowly emerging from the most 
difficult period it had encountered 
during the last 50 years and it could 
hardly be expected that wastes could 
have done better under such extra- 
ordinary conditions. Although the 
waste market had been extremely un- 
satisfactory it had done probably just 
as well if not better than the parent 
industry. In the Manchester market 
demand for all classes of cotton waste 
continued quiet. A further collapse 
of American futures caused unsettle- 
ment and_ intensified 
Hand-to-mouth 


cautiousness. 


buying was general 
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and there was a complete lack of 


fidence in values. 


Market Steadies on Lower | 


The market later steadied its 
a level of values more in keepin 
lower priced cotton and the tra 
gan to ir 


Gove 


somewhat 
admuniste red by 


The question \ 


recover 
shock 
crop estimates. 
rank in the minds of the leaders 
was whether the large a 


on 


trade 
lations of grade cottons 
bring about a positive slump in 
at ot 
waste be willing to ta 


for 


which consumers low 
would 
+ ] . 
Se mMwteriaisS consu 
grade cotton 
said would supplant either bett 
ton or a bale of waste. It 
that 


sel 


how ever, 
strips might 


nd 


' ] - + 
SlMwAar T 


: Te . . 
tively hig ieveis a 


move 
parity Wit spot very 


idered the avera 


these materials 


1925 (he situation was 
] 


itseli ess 


slowly. 
the 


anxiel 
regarding future of 


materials and 


believed that long stapled striy 


it was very confid 


comber would sell relatively we 


through the year 1926 in spite o 


large crop of off cottons 


threaten to disrupt somewhat the 


W 


itable selling of low grade waste 


was generally believed that 


would depend in 1926 on the cont 


bases made and that if traders 


able to convince the mills that 


el s 


prices were just and proper, a larger th 


volume of materials might be « 


dently expecte d in 1926 to be h 


at a normal profit and less capital 


volved in the operation. 


of Growers—Review of Statistical Position Throughout Year, Covering Crop Movement. 


| ereatly increased cotton 
of 3925 has made a 
al change in the prob 

ems to be solved by the cot 
t le during the new year. Where 
921 to 1923, the crops of 
tton were inadequate, 
the n trade was called upon 
é price whic would 
ent estrict consumption and 
¢ owth of the st e at 
( vad, Cc ee ] 
} ved by the eatly 11 
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Weevil Damage, Ete. 





the action of ( Yctober in 


contracts 
the New York markets. On ad- 
vances from that figure, the demand 
of this character seemed to taper 


off, only to reappear on the declines, 
suggesting that the world’s trade was 
convinced that cotton goods priced 
on the basis of 18c for raw cotton in 
the American markets could be free 


ly distributed in normal or even bet- 
ter than normal volume in_ the 
world’s markets; also, that such a 
price might possibly react unfavor 
ably upon the efforts of producers it 
not to the extent of curtailing acre 
O¢ t least to the effect of dis- 
( ging the more intensive cult 
{ W ( see 5 necessary to 
e vields under prevailing cond 
Condition at Start 
be recalled that the oper 
) ne ve IQO25 und cotton i 
‘ ( sition than it 
veral seasons ind 
trade ( in doubt ast 
WiC het the crop ot I y24, ~ 


ing in the neighborhood of 13.630,- 
000 running bales, would be absorbed 
at the then prevailing price of 24c 
per pound. The first quarter of the 
year brought no change in the hand- 
to-mouth policies of goods 


cotton 
buyers in the domestic goods mat 


kets, but the export movement was 
unexpectedly well maintained 
This fact, combined with certain 


unfavorable preliminary features in 
the new crop outlook, was retlected 
1 the mar 
ket up to approximately the 26 1-4c 
at the of Marcel 


domestic mill consumption 


by advances which carried 


beginning 


level 
With 
showing little or no expansion, how- 


. } +3 hy 
ever, it was realized that. the 


1 


the det 


would not be sufficient to 


crease in 


crease in the w ( VE TO 
the season 1 e! t 
c it bi 1 ement 
Southern ot é subside 
3 \] ear ] ; 
early n Aart yrices turned easier 
] + + + : 
de indications t t e coming 


‘Consideration of Probable New Crop Acreage 


acreage would establish 


a 
record. 


The evidences pointing in this 
rection were coupled with fairly 


vorable weather conditions 


planting and the start of the crop 
by the middle of May, prices had 
clined nearly 5c a pound to appt 
This 


disc 


mately the 21 1-2c level. 
proved 
the 


. ] 
comparatively 


sufficient to 


in 


cline 


both increase acreage 
initial 
f the crop which was placed 


as of May 25, 


high 
Oo 

25, compared with 
at that « 


unde 


. ‘ fF ms0Or 
average OI 72% 


year 
; then c 
t dry weath 


' - } 
factors on tl 
] 


ame 
er reports 
le early-ye 


1 1 


nee id been 


Soutl 


iwest 


romote con 


the pl int 


drouth: or if 
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there 


new 


nd 
arith 


i 


] 


1 
cond 


ial 


a deficiency ot 


at 


‘ vic 
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el 
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frequent showers or rains during the 
summer to offset the deficiency in 
sunsoil moisture and nourish the 
pl at, the crop would be seriously 
curtailed by insect depredations. 
uring the earlier stages of the 
ey wing season such apprehensions 
this were strengthened by the 
ress of the crop. From an end- 
prospect of 14,339,000 bales, 
indications of the Department 
of Agriculture dropped to 13,566,000 
s by the end of July. The price 
nwhile advanced from = 21 I-2c 
of May to approximately 
2 2c but the new crop began to 


ve early, while crop. estimates 
turned upward in spite of the 
drouthy summer, and the trade was 
called upon to adjust its market’s 
calculations from a crop prospect of 

und 13 1-2 million bales to a final 
December estimate of 
The effect on prices was a 
decline from the 25 1-2c level of 
July 27 to approximately the 18 1-2c 


4 


15,603,000 


bales. 


1 


level before the Christmas holidays. 
At this figure for old crop positions 
and just below 18c for early new 
crop deliveries a sustaining demand 
promoted by the rapid 
rate of absorption, the large propor- 
tion of untenderable grades in the 
crop and the outlook for expanding 
textiles. 


developed, 


trade in 


Problems of the Future 
\s the new year opens, the trade 
is searching the developments of 
he past for any possible clue to the 
future, and while it may find nothing 
mclusive in the records of 1925, 
questions have been raised which, at 


Has 


the least, would seem suggestive. 


the demand which would seem to 
have stabilized the market between 
he 18 and 21Ic levels represented 


confidence in distribution or lack of 


confidence in future production at 
that figure? Does the increased 


crop of 1925 carry any assurance that 
diminishing 
controlling the 
boll weevil has been sufficient to turn 
the trend of production upward? It 
is upon these questions no doubt that 
the course of prices during the com- 
will hinge. Statistically 
e market is in a much easier posi- 
result of the increased 
crop, but the prospective increase in 
carryover is hardly sufficient to pre- 
vent advancing markets should new 


aiter several vears of 


vields, progress in 


ing year 


as a 


up unfavor- 
during the spring and summer. 


prospects shape 


iny definite inference is to be 
the 


would seem to be that cultural 


vn from increased crop of 


ils have made sufficient advance 
e South to permit the produc- 

f a fair vield per acre as com- 

with the results of recent pre- 
vears, in the [ com- 

vely dry summer. It remains to 

he een boll 
have advanced suffi- 
ly to save an equally large yield 
‘re, in the event of a so-called 
summer. Nevertheless the 
Is would suggest that the boll 
v 1 reached the peak of its de- 
1921 and that since 


event of a 


whether methods of 


control 


‘tiveness in 
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RAW COTTON STATISTICS FOR 1925 



















1925 1924 1923 1922 
January: 
May contracts, New York.. 25.13-23.39 35.65-32.60 29.05-20 06 18.72-15.80 
Domestic consun lint 589,725 576.644 610,375 526,552 
Exports, lint 1.076.075 546.253 173.436 475.910 
Ginned to Ja 13,306,813 0 944.03? 9.648.261 7.91 452 
February: 
25. 65-24.19 34.97-28.5? 30. 29-77 .22 18.46-16.15 
lint 550.132 S07 &7¢ 556.974 472.073 
811,838 482.146 359 65 338,440 
Mz 
26.295-24.22 79 70-76 45 31.50.78 3? 18.23-17.50 
SR? 674 {23.978 673.165 518.450 
734.607 33? 168 10 161.484 
13,639, 399 10,170,694 9,728,306 7.977.778 
Ay 
M contracts, New York 14.93-23.68 31.95. nx? yh) 1g IR an 
) umpt SO7 104 120 O10 ) 6.843 
5 ’ nters 472.555 320 { 59 OR4 61? 659 
May: 
May contracts, New York 94.74-21.65 3? 30-70 75 22 95-74 900 271.65-18 
Domestic consumption, lint. 531 71 413.6490 420 965 195.674 
Exports, lint and linters. . 330.96 396 387 160.368 169.397 
June: 
July contracts, New York 24. 00-77.40 29) S77 75 1g B95 20 22. 95-2015 
Domestic consumption, lint 193 765 250 977 54) 166 S07 869 
Exports, lint and linters 217.786 2%) O70 214.851 191 070 
: End May condition 76.6 65.6 71.0 69 6 
viv 
ily contracts, New York : 24.62-22.70 35.40-28.50 | 27.258-22 sO ?3.25-20 92 
estic consumpti lint 183 898 346.671 465 S75 158 548 
rts, lint and linters 27)? 468 211.533 171.465 2"3 749 
d June conditior 75.9 799 69 9 71.2 
Acreage planted 16,448 000 19. 403.000 32.700 000 1.852.000 
Indicated crop, new season 14,339,000 1?,144,000 11,417,000 11,065,000 
Con mercial crop, old seas 14.962.000 111.322.2901 11.182.000 11.653.000 
World’s carry-over of An ?, 800,000 ?. 890.000 3.065.000 §. 123,000 


August: 
October contracts, New York 24.45-71 
Domestic consumption, li 






















85 | 25.320-24.0 
448 665 7.45 
} 


5 95 35-291 07 | 23.00-20.00 
5 491.4604 527,404 
1 


2 


Exports, lint and linters 315,825 7.6 244.415 273.308 
Aug. 1 condition ; 65.6 67.4 67.? 70 
5 cated crop.... 13. 566,.000 12.351.000 11.516.000 11,449,000 
September: 
October contracts, New York. 24. 75-72.95 26.75-71_50 1 W—74 Ke >> 56-2? 00 
Domestic consumption, lint... 123 _ 266 435.716 {2% R59 195.344 
Exports, lint and linters.. 757 324 737.010 689 435 368. 2900 
Ginned to September 1 1,892,549 958,704 1, 141.337 805,718 
September 1 condition 56.2 59.3 R541 57.0 
Indicated SOO ec arevsesseaes 13,740,000 12.787.000 10.788.000 10.575.000 
October: 
Dece er contracts, New York 23.30-18.75 25 .90-7?.10 1 05-277 1? »4 0.50 
Domestic consumptio ae: 543.679 53? 670 541.825 533.950 
Exports, lint and | 1,421,482 016.989 781 72? TOR. 664 
October 1 condition... ss §3.5 19 5 50.0 
Indicated crop....... 14,759,000 12.499 000 111.915.9000 10.135.000 
Ginned to October 18. . 9,519,784 7,615,981 6,409 391 6,981,000 
November: 
December contracts, New York 21.73-18.96 | 24.95-27.55 27 70-320. 28 26. 80-24.77 
Domestic consumption, lint. 543,098 192,233 531.631 7 61 
Exp rts, lint and linters...... 1,206, 786 1,306,550 770.00? 858.33 
Ginned to November 14....... 12.249,935 11,147,524 8.374.148 8 875.840 
December: 
December contracts, New York 20,.58-19.60 | 23.76-22 52 | 37.15-33.20 25.20-24.05 
Domestic consumption, lint S75 .271 53? 04 1641 S60 5?7 O45 
Exports, lint and linters 984.061 1.075.923 R455] 607 852 
Ginned to December 13 14.826.452 12,79 16 9.809.138 9 493.90 
Government crop estimates 15.603 .000 13.153.000 10.081 000 9 694.000 


SEs 


erad 


then its depredations have been 
ually diminishing. 


With a view to illustrating this 


point, we have compiled the follow 
ing table which 
lint 


shows the vield of 


cotton per acre, the percentage 
of damage done to the crop by va 
rious causes for a series of vears 
age «=D t 

se ss 

Growth cl Dis- In- Ur er 
Year atic eases sects know Acre 
1910 15.4 0.4 728 2 $76.7 
1911 20.7 0.4 7.9 2.4 207.7 
1912 23.1 4.3 6.5 1.2 190.9 
1913 13.8 0.5 g.9 1.2? 187.0 
1914 19.3 0.2 9.8 1.6 2092 
Average 18.5 a 8.1 2.3 192.1 

Post-War Period: 
1919 21.2 1 18.8 0.5 141.5 
1990 13.1 1.1 24.90 08 178.4 
19?1 16.1 0 35.4 0.5 124.5 
192? 17.5 08 26.7 0.2 141.3 
1923.. 18.0 0.7 26.6 0? 130.6 
Average 17.2 1.0 6.3 0.4 147.3 
Last Two Years: 

1974 ee eo WwW + 1 at le q ’ 1 
1925 “ ame. 04 z 
Average... . 159.8 
These vears we have divided int 


three periods, the first of 
have called the “pre-war period,” but 
which might possibly be referred to 


which we 


as the period of gradually incres 
ing boll weevil infestation 





second we have called the 


“post wart 


period,” but which might be termed 


the period ot probable maximum 


third 


1 1 ” 


period covering the last “two vears. 


boll weevil damage \nd the 


may possibly prove to be the begin 


ning of a period of gradually de 


veloping control of the insect. 


Weevil Damage Decrease 


In connection with the above table 
it may be noted that no figures on 
the percentage of damage through 
different causes are available for the 
last two vears Had they heen 
compiled, however. they would un 
doubtedly s} \ i progressive fallin 
off in boll weevil ravages ind last 
season would probablw ] e made no 
worse a showing than the 18.2% re 
ported for T919 

It would he premature. however. to 
conclude that the relative inmunitv 
of the past » VE ed ) 
Se Sacred aici 
11S¢ ty t \ ¢ 
eT con ] { du ¢ wing 

son hot } t vea 
were ima t = 3 u tion 
and spread of the insect, and the re- 
sults in a wet growing season would 
have to be studied t ustifv an as- 
sumption that the boll eevil men 
we has hee ) ite | reduced oT 
eliminated | e€ . ils ), that 


(925) 


ho 
nm 
un 


while there was comparatively little 
damage from these insects last season, 
the autumn rains increased their 
numbers and according to investiga- 
tions by the Department of Ag 


o1 
culture, more weevil went into hi- 


bernation this winter than at any 


time previously since 1915. The per- 


centage of survival and actual infesta- 


i 


tion next spring depends on weather 


7 
conditions 


during January and Feb- 





ruary or early March, while thei: 
ctivities later d whethe o1 ot 
they seriously dar the crop, will 
epend upon the eft ency ot co ol 

easures oO! the character ot the 
rrowing season As the. situation 
stands, however, the weevil is. still 
i menace and can hardly be left out 
f irket calculations 


Probable Acreage 


\s vet nothing definite has de- 
veloped with reterence to probable 
acreag¢ It remains to be seen 
whether the lower price will lead to 
such a reduction as is being urged 
by southern organizations. Ordin 


futures markets are not very 


seriously impressed by campaigns 


for a cut in the area planted, but it 
is realized on the basis ot past pet 
formanee that the price enter 
portantly into the proposition. It 1 
not altogether clear whether if 4S 


received tor one vear’s crop 


which counts in preparations for the 


next, or whether it is the prospective 


price as reflected by coming crop 


1 } 
months in the 


market that in 
attitude of the 


tuture 


fluences the farmet 


In the following table. which shows 
the relation of prices to effort as re 
flected by acreage lot the past sey 


eral years, we have used the price ot 


New York 


at the beginning of. January 


October contracts in the 


market 


ind March in each season 
Price of Oct 
— Acreage 

YEAR Jan. 1 Mar 1 planted 
1914 11.50 11.43 37,406,000 
1915 8.55 8.91 32,107,000 
1916 12.49 11.82 36,052,000 
1917 16.53 15.94 34,925,000 
1918 29.35 29.48 37,207 ,000 
1919 23.00 19.48 35,133,000 
1920 30.18 30.01 37,043 ,000 
1921 14.85 12.56 31,678,000 
1922 16.45 16.63 34,016,000 
1923 24.62 25.83 38, 709 ,000 
1924 28.25 25.20 42,641,000 
1925 23.75 25.60 *48, 160,000 
1926 18.45 ? ? 

* B ‘ 9 De eT er € tin ate 


{ 4.6 per ent 
ent and 45,945,000 acres to be harvested 


It may be noted from the above 
figures that low prices have had a 
very distinct etfect on the area dur 
ing the period covered and that with 


but one advance in 


+1 
had led to an 


exception an 
increase in area 
whether the 
18 1-2¢c 


een 


lv the 


nains to be 
drop to approximate 


level this year, will discourage plant 
. 7 1 \ 

ing and some cotton men in the New 

York trade believe that if the old 

rop holds up to the 20c level, there 

1 be ver ittle reduction in area 


next pring 


‘\ 
Nevertheless. on the basis of 


given 


past 


records as above, the decline 


would seem sufficient to bring about 
a reduction of between 5 and 10% in 
the acreage planted, and it may be 
that the propaganda for a reduction 
of 25% will have more effect than 
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w anticipated. The actual area, 


is I 
no coubt, will depend as much upon 
weather conditions during the season 


jor preparing the land and planting, 
as upon the present intentions of the 
farmer, and the acreage actually 
planted, of course, is a less important 
factor in the final outturn§ than 
the character of the growing season. 

In short, it is still too early for any 
intelligent forecast of the acreage or 
start of the coming crop, but it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that the 
start will have the advantage of a bet- 


ter season in the ground than last 
year, but that there may be a moderate 
reduction in the area so far as the 


southwest is concerned, and that in 
the event of a cool or showery sum- 
mer, the boll weevil toll may be more 
severe than in any previous season 
since 1921. 


Consumption ‘Trend 

fhe large crop of 1925, will, of 
course, be reflected by an increase in 
the world’s carryover of American 
cotton at the end of this season. The 
comparatively low price is considered 
a stimulant to consumption which is 
expected to show a gain of about 10% 
over the previous year. There has 
been some disappointment over figures 
on domestic consumption during the 
earlier part of the season, but it re- 
suted chiefly from the enforced cur- 
tailment of Southern mills, and as a 
market factor it was offset by a rela- 
tively heavy export movement up to 
the beginning of December. 

On the whole, the trade appears to 
be looking for a world’s consumption 
of approximately 15,400,000 bales in- 
cluding linters, which compared with 
in indicated crop of around 16,600,000 
bales would point to an increase of 
about 1,400,000 bales in the world’s 
carryover of American at the end of 
the season. 

[he export movement has tapered 
off since October and after having 
shown an excess of over 400,000 bales 
over last year’s, was within 100,000 
bales of last year’s figures early in 
January. Nevertheless, business in 
Manchester has improved, while do- 
mestic consumption has increased, and 
if trade abroad continues to improve, 
it is thought that there may be a sec- 
ondary buying movement for export 
account in the southern spot markets 
during the early spring. 

Under normal conditions, the for- 
eign spinner or importer is apt to buy 
the bulk of his season’s requirements 
early in order to make sure of the de- 


sired grades and staples; then to with- 
draw from the market with a view to 
completing his requirements when 
they can be more definitely gauged, 
and perhaps when a better line on the 
new crop start may enter into his 
Opinion of prices. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that 
farly season ideas of probable exports 
have heen modified to some extent and 
in ing up the following table on 
poss!hle supply and distribution of cot- 
ton in the United States for the sea- 
son 1925-26 as compared with 1924-25, 
we have allowed for exports of 
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8,500,000 bales for the season includ- 
ing linters compared with 8,195,896 
last year, 5,869,320 the average yearly 
exports for the five years 1919-24 and 
an average of 8,503,601 bales for the 
five years last preceding the war i.e., 
1909 to 1914. Domestic consumption 
in this table, has been figured 7,200,000 
bales campared with 6,842,414 bales 
last year, linters included, and a con- 
sumption of 7,362,201 bales’ in 
1922-23. The average domestic con- 
sumption of lint and linters for the 
five-year period 1919-24 was 6,459,906 
bales, including foreign cotton: 


— 


Lint 


total for this season of 25,309,000 
bales tor these countries compared 
with 23,222,000 the previous season 

(he world’s total production of 
1924-25 was 24,700,000 bales, of 
which the amount destined to enter 


commercial channels for factory pum 
poses, or the crop to be reckoned with 
in statisitics on distribution, was 23,- 
25,000 bales according to the Census 
Bureau. Assuming that of 
other countries will be neither larget 
nor smaller than the growth of 


we have a total indicated world’s pro 


crops 


Supply: 

Stock August 1. 1,610, 
Imports. . 350, 
Production. . 15,603, 
City crop, etc. 250, 

Total... 17,813, 
Distribution: 
Consumed . 2,593, 
Exports... 4,647, 
lo January 1 7,241, 
Left for seven months 10,572, 
After January 1: 

Consumed . . 3,906, 
Exported... 3,702, 
Destroyed.... 26, 

Total... 7,634, 
Stock July 31... 2,937, 


lhe above figures would indicate a 
carryover in this country of 2,940,000 
bales of lint cotton, including foreign 
growths compared with 1,610,455 last 
year, or about 3,320,000 bales includ 
ing linters, compared with 1,838,650 
at the end of the previous season, the 
latter figures being based upon pre- 
liminary reports of the Census Bureau 
which are subject to corrections. This 
increase in the carryover naturally 
will leave the market in an easier 
statistical position, but it is probable 
that the addition of last year’s sup 
plies will consist largely of 
grades. In any event, as previously 
said, it will not be large enough to 
prevent a higher market should the 
new crop shape up unfavorably, and 
at the beginning of this year we 
seemed to have a fairly well stabilized 
market on the basis of old crop sup- 
plies and distribution, with the fur- 
ther course of prices depending upon 
the new crop outlook. In this connec 
tion, however, it may be noted that 
the prices at which the market now 
appears to be stabilized for early new 
crop deliveries low enough to 
stimulate consumption, and may, also, 
prove low enough to discourage 
especially intensive cultivation. 


Crops Abroad 

Last autumn there was an impres- 
sion that the increase in the American 
crop would be accompanied by a de- 
cided increase in the crops abroad. 
The latest available information, how- 
ever, hardly bears out that assump 
tion. According to the estimates so 
far received by the Department of 
Commerce, an area which last vear 
outside the United States which last 
year produced about 9,592,000 bales 
will this year turn out in the neigh 
borhood of 9,706,000. Adding in these 
figures the respective crops of the 
United States, we have an anticipated 


low 


are 


1925-26 1924-25 
Lint and linters Lint Li and linte 

455 1,838,650 1,555,514 1,770,172 
000 350,000 303,183 303.183 
000 16,603 ,000 13,776,977 14,.635,22 
000 250 ,000 188 630 188.630 
455 19 041,650 15,824,304 16,897,212 
979 2,924,987 2,359 007 2,612,458 
136 4,680,478 4,290,383 4,344,111 
115 7,605,465 6,649,390 6,956,569 
340 11,436,185 9,174,914 9,940,643 
012 4,275,013 3,832,342 4,229,956 
804 3,819,522 3,706,117 3,843,037 
000 29,000 26,000 »9 000 
885 8,123,535 7,564,459 8,101,993 
455 3,312,650 1,610,455 1,838,650 


Ss 


duction of approximately 27,000,000 


bales to deal with during the present 
season, Of which perhaps 26,000,000 
bales will enter into the calculated 


consumption, compared with a world’s 
consumption during the previous sea 
son of 22,640,000 bales, the figures on 
both production and consumption b« 
ing exclusive of linters 


Q>7 <=> 
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\ teature of the season has been 


widespread criticism of Government 


cTop 


to 


reports, with particular reference 
the frequency of their publication. 
lhe system of interpreting condition 
figures by par values does not appear 


to be generally understood, and a 


ure to realize that a crop indication 


made early in the season is merely in- 
tended to show what the crop prom- 


ises to be in the event of usual weather 


and growing conditions during the 
balance of the season, seems to have 
been largely responsible for the 
tation. Departures from the usual in 
weathe and growing conditions t 
inv time during the growing o1 
uring period may make a very 

mal change from the crop prosp 
Last season it is possible that the pars 


1 
compiled tor 


use with the earlier sea 
son reports made allowances fo1 
ficiency of subsoil moisture in the 
southwest and = for anticipated boll 
weevil damage in the eastern belt. The 
latter did not materialize, and the 
Wepartment tound it necessary to in- 


crease its estimates rapidly toward the 
end of the se 


ason he difficulties of 


} 


orecasting the outturn of a= cotton 
rop befor end of August should 
be very readily appreciated by anyone 
who has experience of growing haz- 
irds, and it would seem that the ques- 
tion of importance with reference to 
(;overnment forecasts is whether the 
weight they carry in the formulation 

entiment and the making of prices 
1S disproportionate to the degree of 


accuracy that it is possible for experts 


to attain in compiling such figures 


Large Crop Short on Good Staple 


Longer Cottons Hold Fairly Firm 


High Price of Seed May 


Restrict Planting of New Crop 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ID-SEASON | stocks cotton 
here are heavy; about half un- 
sold; demand is light. 


ol 


\ pproximately 


40% of all the cotton here is of un 
tenderable grade, but very little is 
without good spinning value. Stocks 


usually are heaviest here during the 
last two weeks of December and the 
first half of January; indications are 
that the season’s peak stock has not 
vet been reached, but there is no 
present probability that the record of 
376,000 bales, established Jan. 18, 
1921, will be equaled. However, 
stocks at all interior points are heavy, 
in many instances exceeding ware 
1ouse capacity, and much cotton re 
mains to be picked and ginned 


Staple Basis Well Held 


Staple basis has held remarkably 


1 


well. Middling 74-inch cotton is down 
ibout sc a pound compared with a 
vear ago. Middling 1% staples now 


command a premium of 600 to 700 
points against 450 a year ago, I 3-16 
850 to 950 points against 650, and 
1% 1050 to 1250 points against an 
average of about 900 points. 

The season started Aug. 1, with 
premiums well maintained notwith- 
standing prospects for a large crop 


in staple producing territory and de- 
spite meager forward business. The 
old crop supply had been exhausted, 
insofar at least as southern offerings 
concerned, months before the 
close of the fiscal year, Texas drouth 
inspired the belief that the burden of 
the 14% supply would be thrown upon 
this if 


were 


territory, and few, if any, ex- 
pected a total American crop in excess 
of the expectation 
was for about 14,500,000 bales, on the 
average. The position of staples grad- 
ually strengthened through the last 
six months of the 1924-25 fiscal year, 
Strict middling 1% staples sold as 
high as 4Ic, strict middling 1 3-16 ut 
36c, and 1% at 33c. Premiums paid 
during the closing months of the old 
fiscal year were far above the average 
for the season and reflected scarcity. 
Stocks of the staple association were 
exhausted, and final settlement with 
members was under way early in 
April; the same was true of Ten- 
Arkansas and Missouri co- 
operatives; Memphis stocks of all 
kinds of unsold cotton in hands of 


factors were reduced to 2,000 bales by 
\v]e I 
Aug I 


15,000,000 bales ; 


nessee, 


Disappointing Crop 
In some respects, although the larg- 
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Truly describes Standard Mercerized Yarn 
from the Raw Cotton through Spinning 
and Mercerizing to the Finished Product. 


This Quality is Reflected in Durable— 
Lustrous — Evenly Dyed Garments 
Economically Produced. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL 
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est ever, the crop of 1925-26 was the 
most disappointing ever produced in 
Meuphis territory. Rains started dur- 
ing the last week in September and 
were of almost daily occurrence until 
about Nov. 10; fully 50% of the crop 
as weather damaged, thereby losing 
from 10 to 50% of the marketable 
value of the cotton so damaged. 
Therein lies the explanation of the 
tendency, evident since early in Oc- 
tober, of premiums to advance further 
and of discounts to widen. The sup- 
ply of medium grade staples, small to 
begin with, is practically exhausted. 
Pickings prior to Oct. 1, were of high 
quality. The unsold supply, embrac- 
ing many crop lots, consists of high 
grades held confidently in the belief 
oi higher prices, or of low grades 
for which there is no present demand 
and which are saleable only at dis- 
counts far in excess of intrinsic dif- 
ferences. 

{he delta counties of Mississippi 
have produced close to 1,000,000 bales, 
although all of it may not be har- 
vested. Arkansas alluvial lands have 
produced nearly as well. Missouri is 
producing its largest crop, but much 
will never be harvested and nearly all 
is ot low grade, owing to the habit of 
the Missouri farmer, accustomed to 
livestock and grain, to plant 30 to 40 
acres, instead of 10 to 20 acres to the 
plow, thereby planting and cultivating 
more than he can find labor to pick. 
Tennessee has produced a record crop, 
and Louisiana, a part of which is in 
Memphis territory, has produced a 
crop far in excess of any since 1907. 
and one that approaches the record 
tor the state. 

To Dec. 13, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee had ginned 3,507,000 
bales, with probably half a million 
bales remaining to be ginned. Last 
year the combined total of the three 
Was 2,559,000 and in 
1923 it was only 1,501,600 bales. The 
three States, to Dec. 13 had ginned 
500,000 bales more than the largest 
crop—2,996,000 bales in 1904—in any 
previous year. 


at 
= 


States bales, 


Staple Scarcity 

Jf the Mississippi delta crop, say 
1,000,000 bales, approximately 850,- 
ooo of all grades will run commercial 
1% and better, but the supply of 
1 3/16 is small, and of anything 
above full 1 3/16 the supply is almost 
negligible. Staple has been sacrificed 
to variety promising quick maturity 
and to larger outturn compared with 
given poundage of seed cotton. 
Staples require a long growing sea- 
son, which, under boll weevil condi- 
tions, makes an extra hazard. Most 
of the staple varieties require from 
1,800 to 2,200 pounds of seed cotton 
to gin out 500 pounds of lint cotton. 
Growers say mills are unwilling to 
pay a premium for full 1 3/16, 1%4 
and better lengths to justify the haz- 
ard and extra cost of production; as 
a consequence such lengths are be- 
coming scarcer each year, and may 


disappear altogether. In the mean- 
time the tendency is toward 1% 
Staple. One variety in particular, 


T 


producing 11%, has become popular 
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throughout this territory. It is of 
quick growth and is relatively free 
from mildew and from bollrot; but 
it exhibits the unfortunate character- 
istic of opening all at once, and of 
falling out badly if not picked 
promptly. 

Staple production in 1925-6 crop, 
throughout the belt probably exceeded 
1,500,000 bales, but it may well be 
doubted that production of medium 
and better grades was as large as in 
1924-25 when total production was 
probably less than 1,100,000 bales. 
The crop of 1924-25 was harvested 
under ideal weather conditions and 
practically all of it was of medium 
or better grades. Harvesting weather 
this year in Memphis territory was 
never worse, not even during the fall 
of 1919. An unexpectedly large crop, 
one that shattered all precedent, 
coupled with a labor supply barely 
adequate to the harvesting of a nor- 
mal crop under normal conditions 
made matters worse. Mexican labor- 
ers were imported by the thousands, 
but they arrived about the time the 
rains started and therefore were con- 
fronted with conditions disadvantage- 
ous, from like causes, to themselves 
and their employers, 

New Crop Enigma 

Little is heard about the new crop. 
Attention is centered on salvaging 
that which remains in the fields, and 
getting the old crop marketed. A 
conference to inaugurate a_ cotton 
acreage reduction movement has been 
called for Feb. 3 at Memphis. So 
far the movement lacks the backing 
of factors, bankers, merchants, news- 
papers and public interest generally 
which the movement of 
such success as it had. 


gave I92I 

The crop ot 1925 was due first of 
all to good seed made possible by 
favorable harvesting conditions dur- 
ing the fall of 1924. Stands were 
well nigh perfect. A great increase 
in acreage was directly attributable 
to early planting, under favorable 
conditions, lack of necessity to re- 
plant, prolonged favorable conditions 
which invited more and more plant- 
ing, and an abundant supply of seed. 
Poor germination had been so often 
the rule during several previous years 
that every saved 
enough seed to plant three or four 
times, . 


nearly grower 


Seed Scarcity for New Crop 
No such satisfactory condition as 


to seed supply exists this year. Very 
few growers in this territory saved 
seed before rains occurred. 

Boll weevil is an uncertainty. The 


idea that the pest has been conquered 
is untenable. The controlling factor 
in 1925 was drouth. Some went into 
hibernation, and a minimum emerg- 
ence is capable of maximum damage. 
A wet July and August would invite 
depredations. 

While the crop in central territory 
was exceptional, and repetition in 
1926 is not a reasonable expectation 
winter rainfall has given Texas good 
subsoil moisture, which it did not 
have last year, and which is con- 
sidered prerequisite to a good crop. 


Conditions throughout the remainder 

of the belt are at least as favorable 

as they were at this time last year. 
Expect Acreage Reduction 

Summing up, a material reduction 
in acreage is to be expected from 
natural causes, delay in harvesting the 
old crop, disappointment, lack of for- 
ward preparation and poor seed, but 
very little as a result of 
effort. 

Since Oct. 1, this has been a season 
in which it was hard to buy what was 
sold and hard to sell what 
bought. Buyers stocked compara- 
tively little cotton, and were indis- 
posed to enter upon forward commit- 
ments, although the volume of such 
transactions was probably larger than 


organized 


Was 
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was admitted. A few hands 


have acquired considerable stocks of 


strong 


low grades, against sales to be made 
in the tuture, at prices involving little 
risk, but demand tor 


such purpose 


seems to have been satisfied. Low 
grades are treely ottered by first 
hands, but high grades are firmly 


held. 

Shippers and exporters appear to 
be short in the net, but in comtortable 
position as to nearby commitments, 
hey have experienced little demand 
from domestic sources and importers 
during the last 30 days, and have ac- 
cepted a small amount of new busi- 
Brisk inquiry developed 
recently but it seems to be in the 
nature of 


ness. has 


teelers. 


Why We Need Cotton Reserve 


(Continued from page 108) 





trade is to remain in its present de- 
pressed state, or that America will 
always be able to spare to us from 
her home-grown crops all the cotton 
that we shall require. Apart from the 
big inroads that the great motoring 
industry is already making into sup- 
plies ot the raw material, there are 
being constantly found more and more 
uses to which cotton can be put, and 
Lancashire will be obliged to take 
more thought in future as to the 
sources of her raw cotton supply. We 
know, of course, that her spinning is 
becoming and and that 
other growths besides the American 


finer finer, 
are being every year more extensively 
used, but for all that, the time is far 
distant when we shall have no use for 
the products of the fields of that great 
fertile belt lying between the Ohio 
and the gulf of Mexico. 

World’s Growing Populations 

No one is urging planters to pro- 
duce more than is required, but in 
normal times the productions of all 
the cotton fields in the world will not 
be more than the trade will be able to 
absorb, or the wearers of cotton 
goods can consume. Before the war, 
it must be remembered, we were 
working longer hours and adding to 
the world’s equipment something like 
four million spindles a year, and yet 
under those conditions we were con- 
tinually crying out for more and still 
more cotton. that time, and 
despite the terrible toll of lost man- 
hood in the war, the population of the 
world has continued to increase, and 
has most in lands 
which are beyond all others the recog- 
nized cotton-wearing countries of the 
world. It is calculated that there are 
now 900,000,000 people included in 
India, China, Japan and her depend- 
encies. 


Since 


increased those 


Consequently, we need not be faint- 
hearted as to the future when once we 
leave behind the depressing effects of 
the Great War. This we are doing 
very appreciably as the years come 
round, and, therefore, it would be im- 
possible to lose faith in the future of 
an industry sttch as cotton, which has 
no rival for the purpose of clothing 
the great bulk of the people of the 
world. Cotton, far from being played 


out, will be in greater demand than 
ever in years to come, and would be 
in far greater demand to-day if 
longer -views were taken and a less 
selfish industrial policy adopted than 
has been done in the past. | have 
never lost faith in the cotton industry, 
although one has at times been sorely 
tried in noting that people engaged in 
it appear not to see what is to their 
own interest and advantage. Many of 
the opinions appearing in the press 
are those of individuals who have had 
no experience of the magnitude and 
importance of an international in- 
dustry. 


Britain Not “Down and Out” 

In conelusion, | would like to cor- 
rect that very foolish impression that 
abroad in America that Great 
is “Down and Out,” and that 
the old British spirit of initiative and 
the capacity to battle against difficul- 
ties have been lost. 1 admit that we 
ourselves are responsible to a great 
extent for spreading such a notion, 
for we are at all times too apt to de- 


has got 


Britain 


preciate both ourselves and the indus- 
try with which we happen to be con- 


nected. As the largest exporting 
country in the world, we have un- 
doubtedly been hard hit by the de- 


pression that has fallen upon so many 
foreign countries since the war, but 
that is not that we are in the 
deepest depths of despair and have 
come to the conclusion that there is 
Let Amer- 
ica ask herself one question, and that 
is: “How 
facing 


to say 


no chance of recovery. 
many other countries are 
their war debts as England is 
and how many of them, with 
burdens nothing like so great as ours, 
meeting all 


doing, 


are their liabilities and 


putting their affairs on a sound finan- 
cial footing again?” It is the Eng- 
lishman’s privilege to grumble, often 
when he has very little to grumble 
about, but foreign countries should 
not put down our habit of self-depre- 
ciation at its face value. We have 
had _ to exceptional difficulties 
during the last eleven years, but the 
national grit which has served us- so 
well in the past is, I think, not likely 
to desert us far the 


face 


now when by 


worst is over. 
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Men’s Wear Improves as Clothiers Work for Sales 


New Merchandising Ideas Among Clothiers Will Increase Mills’ Volume in 1926—Installment Plan Garment 
Competition of Radios. Automobiles, Ete-—Worsteds Bound for Greater Prominence 


done 

NTIL the clothing industry 
learns how to sell more suits 

J and overcoats to men, wool 
inufacturers will have to 


e content with their sub-normal bus- 
he mill may cut profits to the 
sappearing point and the styler use 
finest Imagination and judgment, 

{ consumers do not take an active 

est in buying clothing the piece 
goods market must proceed in very 
lraggy fashion The manufacturer 
‘lothing has the advantage that he 

iy enter the retail field and so con- 

| his distribution more directly. 
he manufacturer of fabrics on the 
er hand has never successfully en- 
clothing field and conse- 
little but let his 
istomers (the clothiers) control the 
ume of business that comes to him. 


red t] e 


uently he can do 


It seems reasonable that, with the 
teadily advancing standards of liv- 
ng in the United States, the desire 

rood clothing and plenty of it 


should be on the upturn. 
future holds this basis for improve- 
and the market 
agged behind the prosperity in 
er lines. In bearing this out, a 
number of manufacturers of the best 
vrades of ready-made garments state 
[ that more good grade 
ing is going to be sold through 


Perhaps the 


ent, anc clothing has 


their beliet 


26 than last vear. On the other 
nd, makers of clothing of the me- 
um and lower grades, recognize a 

for the cheapest thing possible 


i wearable garment and such man 
turers are laying plans to supply 
demand during the coming vear 
Installment Plan Retailing 
he installment plan method of sell 
ng is being applied to men’s clothing, 
|, although few regard it as a sound 
vear out 
usiness of the long future, many do 


neiple for vear in and 
‘ that it will help meet the present 
blem and result in increased sales 
Installment plan merchan- 
se is taking a firm grip on the great 
ddle class American home, and if 
ing does not come into the game 
s likely to be treated with scant at 


ant 


vear 


mn. Obviously a wage earner who 
25 or 30% of his weekly income 
ng out to installment pay- 
nents on automobiles, radios, electric 

e machinery, furniture, etc., can- 
$50 
a garment of fair 
tv. He is most likely to become 


stomer of the $22.75 clothing 


meet 


t easily accumulate the $40 or 


hecessarv to buv 


and he makes that purchase 
when pressed by an _ absolute 
ee It occurred to several of the 


in the medium and 
gher priced clothing field that they 
expand their business best by 
g in on the weekly installment 
t of the average consumer, and 
this various plans, such as the 


merchants 





Meets 
Color Over- 


as Style Basis and Another Appeal Is Sought in Faney Weaves 


ten payment have been 


veloped. 


plan, 
Economists in the clothing field 
have discussed the pros and cons oi 
the installment garment during the 
last month or two and it is not neces 
sary to repeat these analyses here. 
Its adoption boils down to a matter 
of policy and the class of trade sought 
on the part of the retailer, but if gen- 
erally put into practice, it will un- 
doubtedly the number of 
units sold by the clothing industrv 
during 1926. The probability that the 
better grade goods will outwear the 
cheaper suit which would have beet 
bought instead had the basis been 
cash 


increase 


transaction, may mean in the 


eloping le proved OS1TIO1 ) 
*heviot 1 nd and wit] 
cneviots Lit and I 1d \ 
nen is co ne the rest Of the stap 
worsted line. The new staples may 
not be just the sam is the old 
+ ] : + ¢ ] 
Staples, and variations In weave ind 
expansion in the use ot 1Xt s ré 


probable features 
The 


nition to 


rn) 
s 11 


vear begins with greater 


rec- 


brown than at anv time 


in 1925. Earlv in that vear, any brown 


1 1 v1 ' 
lal 7 | ne so-caiie | Wood 
SUC! as Cinnamon 


etc., which had their 


browns, nutmeg, 


rise in exclusive 


“rel ] +t ta)l 
Circies St Tall, 


are voing forward LO 
more popular development 
Hope for Style Stability 
Greater confidence in stvle stability 


We Have Ahead of Us in Men’s Wear 


More prominence to staple worsteds. 


Promotion of brown shades. 


Increased sales of installment plan clothing to men. 
of stability. 
Stimulation of sense of pride in apparel. 


Efforts to put style on basis 


Better trade relations. 
More business than in 1925. 


Doubtful position of raw wool. 


We Have Behind Us 


Liquidation of wool values. 


Hand-to-mouth operations by clothiers and retailers. 


Failure to share prosperity of other industries. 


Insufficient business to go around. 


Overdoing of color appeal 
Rise of cheviots. 
Reduction in mill wages of 


Poorest overcoating year in 


reduction in numbet 
This phase 
consideration if installment selling of 
garments The credit 
the situation will receive attention 
the plan spreads. 
More Worsteds to be Used 
The stage is now set for a return t 


long* run a 
units sold is worthy of 


grows side « 


more general use of conservative 
During the last 
month or so a greater proportion of 


the worsted business has been on fab 


forms of worsteds 


rics of the serge type than for many 
months. The question whether an 
other cycle of worsted predominence 
is due, could be answered only by a 
real prophet, but it is certain that 
worsteds are going to hold up their 
end of the argument with woolens bet- 
ter than at any time during the last 
two years. The extreme styles of- 
fered last August for the spring of 
1926, seem to mark the high water 
mark of light colors and eccentric de- 


sign. Somewhat as a reaction is de 


10%. 


decade. 





should be evident as the year advances 
because of the staple trend and the 


revulsion 


from eccentric patterns and 
colors Conservative garments have 
the call at the moment and the Amer- 
ican man seems willing to accept jazz 
n all forms except in his clothing 
Stimulation of a greater sense of 


pride in apparel is the aim of a 


cam- 
paign now being developed bv cloth 
iers [he wisest merchants in this 
field are optimistic that proper adver 


instill in the 


American mind a new sense of clothes 


tising will average 


which will be reflected 


in better clothing business before 1926 


consciousness 


ends 


Last vear ended with a generally 
healthy situation regarding 
had bought against 


definite requirements and there was 


stocks 
Retailers chiefly 


no evidence of burdensome oversup- 
anticipation of 
business, played the 


and 


plies. Clothiers in 


rather narrow 


same game _ themselves ordered 


eir goods from mills as near 
cre ie a abe Re Leo Dacia haee 
practicable tO Tile Line when tiie 
were needed for ise In the las 
quarter of the year represent-tive 


vorted that retail collec 


‘ 
clothiers rey 


: ; 
tions were ) and they believe 
that thi: j ‘ 1 

is was due to the carrving 
ow stocks and the quicker turnove1 


October was reported to be the 


retail month for the vear. 
Clothiers Try Short Cuts 
Last year brought into prominence 
several short cuts in the selling ot 
direct re- 
sult of the consumer’s interest 


clothing which were the 


1 | 1 
cheap garments in some ot the 
ypulation, the di 


large 
rect-to-the-consumer 
racturer 


centers 


OT 1M 


clothing manu 


made considerable headway 
Chain store selling was successful and 
the manufacturing retailer who offers 
garments at one price throughout hi 

into the forefront. The 
last named class of sellers who ofte 


store came 


evervthing from golf suits to tux 


edos at $22.75 per suit are taking the 


place in the metropolitan trade wl 
the one-flight-up retailers held not so 
long ago The offering of reall 
good cheap clothing would stimulat 
the lower end of the market, just 


plans for installment selling are ex- 


pected to more of the highe 


} 


yriced 


move 


] lines It has been suggested 
that clothiers who put a really fan 
[ into a 


will 


+ as 
qualitv of cloth cheap cut 


make-and-trim job build up a 
trade ar 


h in 


ly of regular 


et 
reater hoc 


1 


o make the garn 


start to finish 


Raw Wool Came Down 


Raw wool plaved an important 
in the fabric market and its bre 
from the high levels at which 192: 
began, was responsible for much of 


the sluggishness in. fabrics encounte1 
ed through the first half of the year 
The high point for the vear came at 
and t 
recorded in Mav. A recovery through 
July and early August aided in start 
ing the spring 1926 season on a 
footing \ 
vember, 


the beginning, 1e low point was 


firm 
rise in October and No 
followed by easing off in 
rounded out the 
wool at the was 20 to 


December, veat 


Raw close 


25% under the basis at the start of 
the vear 

The opening of fall, 1925. good 
which was initiated during the first 
week of last February found woolen 
suitings advanced 10 to 15% over the 
before, advanced 
10 to 17% 


vear overcoatings 


and worsteds 5 to 10% 
Though these were sharp advance 
even higher prices had been expected 
because of the great strength of wool 


at the close of 1924 Words of warn 


ing uttered at that time bore early 
fruit, and March and April 
nessed a return of wool prices to 
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th se current in the summer of 1924. 
The Cheviot Craze 
heviots were given an important 
e at the fall opening and prices 
representative lines ranged from 
$1 75 to $3.40. It will be remembered 
many of the orders placed were 
cancelled by buyers during the 
spring. But these same buyers 
in the market in September, 
ious to effect a reinstatement of 
original for cheviots. 
[his was acceded to by mills in some 
cases only if higher prices were paid 
and a large business in cheviots was 
done. 
he first half of the year saw chief 
interest in soft faced fabrics. Goods 
{ the cassimere type carried the pop- 
ular colors such as fawn, blue-gray, 
lavender, etc., with greater effective- 
ness than the hard-faced fabrics, and 
for that reason, as well as for the 
fact that they were cheaper, they be- 
came market leaders. Initial business 


were 


their orders 


Trying to Apply 


for fall, 1925, was extremely disap- 
pointing in total, and many mills ran 
part time or shut down during the 


spring and summer. 


Color was Over-Stressed 

Leading up to the spring opening 
at the end of July market discus- 
sion was to the effect that color was 
style, that style sold goods and that 
therefore color was to be the key- 
note of the new season. Blue-greens 
were introduced in addition to fawns, 
grays, yellows, lavenders, etc. Gray 
and tan flannels for separate trousers 
competed with white flannels. As a 
result of over-stressing color, the peak 
of its usefulness appears past, and 
stylers are feeling about for other 
features on which fabric vogues may 
hang. Small and neat geometric pat- 
terns in the form of diamonds, 
squares, diagonals, etc., is one of thie 
substitutes which 1926 may develop 

Tropicals Firmly Entrenched 

The opening of tropical worsteds 


> 
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began late in June. Many lines were 
unchanged in price from the year pre- 
vious, and the early business was most 
encouraging. 


Lhe then cur- 


rent was unexpectedly strong at re 


season 


tail, with distributors unable to meet 
last minute demand neither 


mills nor clothiers had made up any- 


because 


thing in excess of orders actually on 
hand. his mid-summer season is 
firmly entrenched in the market, and 
it now the higher priced 
worsteds as well as the cheaper com- 


involves 


bination fabrics. 

Spring lines when opened in August 
showed reductions from the 
fore of 24% 


year be- 


to 10% on staple wor- 


steds, about 5% on fancy worsteds, 
while woolen fabrics were about un- 
changed. The reduction of mill 
wages of 10%, which went into ef- 


fect in New England during August 
and September, were said to mean 
not more than 5c per yard on goods, 
although buyers at first argued that 





O47 2/ 
the change should have meant some 
thing more in their pockets. Che 
season developed an enormous call 
for reference samples and a_ very 


distinct 
worsteds 


gain in business placed on 


which were advanced 5 to 


5c per yard in October. 


Flat Overcoating Season 
he year as a 


whole was excep 
tionally poor in the overcoating field. 


Retailers 


were credited with large 
stocks at the beginning of the year 


and clothiers bought very little until 
past the middle of the 
Shirtings and mackinaws opened for 
the coming fall last October and be- 
thei: 


summer, 


cause ol extensive sport 


use, have been doing a good business. 


wear 


last minute overcoating orders were 
largely for staple shades, 
the 


though the 
for 


prospect new year tavors 
moderately light colors in fall over- 
coatings despite belief in the general 
wearing of the darker colors in suits. 


ostly Lessons in Women’s Wear 


By Cooperation Trade Abuses May Be Laid in Discard—Mills Must Adapt Themselves to Hand-to-Mouth Buying— 
Rayon Mixtures Likely to Grow—Serviceability a Style Requisite—Staple Worsted Mills Turn 
to Fancies—Profit Margins Slight 


YEAR of hard work, inade- 

quate returns and uncertainty 

has been left behind in the 

market for women’s. wear 
wool goods, and the lessons learned, 
if properly applied, will point the 
way toward more profitable operation 
in 1926. A number of new efforts to- 
ward cooperative cure of market 
ibuses are being put into action and 
although buyers and sellers are not 
in too amicable a mood, due to the 
ips and downs of several poor sea- 
sons, still the element of self-interest 
counsels them to work together for 


g 
the common good. Some few fabric 
houses may be named which have 
been doing fairly well, and the. 
prospects for the new year are 
bright. However, the time has not 
yet come when there is more than 
enough business to go around, so 
that even in 1926 there is likely 


to be a considerable fringe of pro 
among whom orders will be 
scarce and whose potential competi- 
tion will act as a restraint on possible 


elevation of prices. 


tucers 


Cooperate for Betterment 

better trade conditions can be 
developed as the result of cooperation 
slack seasons lately experienced 
fruit. Actual 
prosperity seems just over the thresh 
hold, and it may be brought in if mer- 
chants are capable of finding the 
rigit bait. All business reports at the 
be-inning of the new year stressed 
t country’s industrial prosperity 
an it will be exceptional if the in- 
crvased earning power of the people 
ot reflected in greater variety and 
Iry in women’s raiment. 
n ths connection the success of 
$1 goods during the last twelve 


will have borne good 


months and their probable continued 
leadership in the dress field through 
1926, may be partly explained. When 
the serge dress passed out of the av- 
erage woman’s wardrobe, it was not 
replaced in every instance by gar- 
ments of worsted construction. The 
wearing of silk, however, has ex 
panded rapidly into the field of every 
day wear. Worsted manufacturers are 
now meeting this competition directly 
by the production of very sheer, soft 
and semi-lustrous fabrics, done in 
colors which suggest the silk mode. 
Many of these fine worsted creations 
are more expensive than the popular 


silk lines, 
candidates 


and, as a result, are not 
a large volume busi- 
ness. If the large producing units can 
adapt this style of fabric to their 
looms and make their offerings at low 
figures, there may be a very definite 
revival of priced 


for 


popular worsted 


dresses. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Convention halls and the pages ot 
trade journals have been filled during 
the last twelve with 
sions of buyers’ hand-to-mouth policy 
and what can be done about it. Styles 


have so quickly that 


months discus 


been changing 


The Women’s Wear Future Holds 


Better business ethics in the trade. 


Good sale for new and original productions. 
Competition with silk still a factor in dress fabrics. 
Continuation of buyer's hand-to-mouth policy. 


More rayon in mixtures; less as decorations. 


Serviceability a style requisite. 


New delicacy in sport fabrics. 


Sheen twills to the fore. 


Establishment of new type of light weight coat. 


The Past Held — 
Insufficient orders. 
Late seasons. 


Failure to recognize leading styles till retail season began. 
Corded effects take lead from twills. 

Staple worsted mills relinquish old lines for fancies. 
Flannel vogue of fall 1924 overdone. 

Maintenance of bolivia type coating. 

Profit margins reduced to disappearing point. 





garment makers have retused to gam- 
ble and the tendency has been for 
them to buy small quantities to cover 
actual needs very the time 
when those needs Che fact 
that this policy successful in 
carrying garment makers 
several dull seasons makes it likely 
that it will not be abandoned, and 
that mills will have to adapt them- 
selves to this scheme of things through 


1920. 


close to 
arose. 
was 


through 


More Rayon in Mixtures 
More rayon will be used in women’s 
fabrics this the 
of mixtures than 


form 
heretotore. Many 
of this class have been 
prepared for spring and the two-toned 


wear year in 


attractive line 


effect is especially suitable for the 
pastel shades which have been re- 
vived as style leaders, with a grayish 
or “mother of pearl” cast Rayon 
decorations, used to irry color and 


luster through a somber ground, are 
less likely to be a permanent feature 
of the market. They have been ex- 
ploited for spring and will probably 
sell fairly well on the cheaper end 
of the line, as nothing approaching 
them has previously been offered at 
price. Among the higher 
priced goods where 


a popular 
style inspiration 
has its source, this type of effect has 
little recognition and merchants be- 
lieve that the field for rayon decora- 
tion is therefore limited. 

Che tendency among newer fabrics 
is to make service a definite requisite 
to good style, and fancy fabrics which 
lack real suitability for the purpose 
to which they are to be put, are not 
likely to far. The bolivia type 
of coating with close and lustrous pile 
has returned for another session after 
a season in which there was general 


get 
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ibt as to what sort of coatings 
uld prove leaders. The covert and 
are well established for many 
es including a new vogue for light 
ght spring coats as well as for 
more customary use in suits and 
sses. These are instances of suc- 
sses of really practical fabrics. 
Delicacy in Sport Fabrics 
Sport fabrics for 1926 show a trend 
ird greater delicacy of construc- 
and color. here has been some- 
ng of a vogue for mannish tweeds 
worsteds, but a number of the 
e successful tweed lines have ex- 
ted quite different characteristics, 
dmixture of rayon waste giving 
tweeds a distinctly feminine ap 
lluffy coatings in pure white 
on the program for spring and 


er out-of-door use The effec 
the knitted balbriggan, which was 
] + ’ 


: aa 
ar dress material las i 


luplicated in woven goods and 


oters of these lines are most 

istic is to their success 
\Ithough prices must follow any 
nounced ovement of raw wool 
prospec that any upturn, 11 
deve | il be proportio le 
mall \ctual prices are of les 


ortance womens weal 
tire me s wear field, but co 


tion is likely to be such as*to 


d all fabrics in the wool goods 
d down to a very close margin 
cost While raw WOO! 


her streneth a the yeal prog 


es, the majority opinion is 


ed to any rise during the 
ont t] e yeal nd 
ieve that an easier trend will De 


e rule through the spring. A low 
iced, yet fairly stable, raw mate 
market would be the ideal foun 
upol vhich better business 


’ = } ] 
omens Wear may be based 


Seek Sanctity of Contract 
he uncertainty of contract rela 
ns during 1925 was such a dis 
turbine factor that manv efforts are 
now being made to achieve a suret 
Cancellations and un 
return of 
ve been thorns in the side of mer- 
chants in all branches of business. 
lhe garment maker experiences this 
treatment from the retailer and in turn 
flicts it upon the mill. The least 
that mill men have a right to hope 
as the result of buyers’ hand-to- 
outh operation is the 
t when orders are placed they are 


foundation 


irranted merchandise 


assurance 


i. No speculative buying is in 
spect for the new year, and it 
uuld clearly be the greatest aid to 
trade to have buyers realize and 
ke the responsibility for their fab 
commitments. The actual losses 
ulting from these trade abuses are 
ught to bear upon those who do 

deserve them, and, in the large, 
ey make up an extra cost of doing 
iness which the industry must lay 
le together with other inefficien 
at are past. 





if days tl 
Late Start to Seasons 


vas characteristic of the vari 
l 


seasons last vear that all were 
in getting under way. The lead- 


stvles were not recognized as 
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leaders until the period of retail dis Printed wool goods, though pro- siderable last demand tor coatings and 
tribution had started and as a re- duced by only a few houses, had fair dress fabrics in lip-stick re ind 
sult there developed a last minute success, particularly in bordered de- grackle-head blue. There was a lim 


pinch on certain limited lines. At signs similar to the 54-inch bordered ited movement of large plaids in 





that time there was never enough silks which had been p pular for heavy woolen coatings and some 


of the wanted fabric or color to go several seasons. Efforts were made terest in broadcloth for vai Ss uses 
around, while other classes of goods by a number of mills t enter the I -xpectancy is current that the vogue 
went begging and were virtually un- printed goods field, but the demand for light-weight coats this spring w 

salable. Through the early part of did not seem sufficient to support ove a considerable yardage of 


1925 many bright colors were in more 1an a limited production oods. [he general use silk dresses 
vogue, and the pansy purple which Printed tlannels and printed Woo taf- ind very sheer worste 


was promoted by fashion authorities feta were the leading unbers. In_ style’s mandates will 1 \ il 
for fall caught the public eve in the small printed patterns msiderable the wearing of light ‘ 

spring and was pushed into im- business was done for juvenile dress. quite general unti “a 

mediate use. All sorts of fabrics Che women’s wear field made gen veather sets 11 \nother 

were utilized in this color and the eral complaint that there was no tan- ity is for the wide: 

vogue helped those who were able gible fall season last vear despite 1 vomen’ é 


to make deliveries in time to « 


considerable business. bia e.-'9 ry . 
rie rise of subsie patel vnts or British Wool Trade More Hopetul 








le coming year is in part a re 
tion trom the brilliant and decide — 
oe de — ee eee Lnexpected Slump Causes Disastrous Losses in 1925 
irge part o 925 in the iast ! ’ . . 
ae dak Gua be ‘Bate ~ R, Confidence Renewed Late in) Year 
shades were dey eloped, whic From Our Bradford. Kne.. Corre sponde ne 
rether with a number of ne 
mie e continuing over int I t 2 
esent vear. Vivid effects will be ther wool-consunil , 5, Une a ens 
tound in 1926 chiefly in the é led 
i sport Weal ’ ‘ 9 
\ ded effects such Ss are { ( . 
i nd oplins caine int | . , t ' 
¢ » last vear after s fo 
everal prece ling seasons to ik , 
€ large sellers e g é \ A hie : . 
ste lls of the industry nd 
t Vas necess V to s a 
ld set line na « serges 5 ‘ 
sed out of existen | se 
HACE hese Ng pl dun neg Zar 
to fl ¢ twills i wpe 1 
mes owing exte ci S¢ ? 
ind ther lancy ettect he 
vogue gave e\ idence I peng Ve Tit . Cl ( M4 url | 
early last vear and cancellation nd | Darnby, le I 
cut price selling resulted. Only ng though he S t ral ;' 
the market’s established flannel pro- alyzed the cause rompted tord importer ind 
ducers have these goods remained pet yptimism towards the end of last vear uge sums Of mone lu the 
sistent sellers throug! the last few he in find no real fi n the rea { le is financed b tive unl { thie 
months. oning and no grounds 1 elf-con- extent of “>; but the id slumy 
lemnatior I 9 nee eatened to rob orto f 
Bolivia Type Maintained ae es 4 = . ae “e , | 
d Ss actions rld be ( ine ( the t ecurity ind t tion 
Efforts to turn public attention traders ive attributed ie] vad k place In previo had 
from coatings of the bolivia tvpe gave judgment t cl tatist ee possible t Ke ¢ eet by 
evidence of a failure last year, and knowledge, and one good result of the ng cu ners the benet irlier 
the fabric was revived in prominent slump has been the fillip it has given and cheaper purchases of wool, tops 
quarters with a semi-lustrous close to the campaign for bette ind com r yarns \ falline market reversed 
pile as the new feature Highest pleter statistics the conditions; and topmakers, spin 
priced lines used cashmere wool for : ; ners, and manufacturers were com 
the face while the popular priced Causes of the Slumy pelled to sacrifice profits and incur 
numbers succeeded in producing sin Phe fundamental factors in the sit- losses in the endeavor to keep machin 
ilar effects with rayon mixtures. Some uation, judged in the light of subse- erv et iploved 
criticism of the latter has resulted be- quent event vould appear to be as re ; 
cause of the tendency of the goods to follows Lut n g24, the urn in the Tide 
crush too readily and to show spots hortage ot wool so otter predicted The turn of the tide came about 
heir luxurious effect, however, has by Sir Arthur Goldfinch i tua \ugust e positi n the te 
not yet been duplicated at the price in being The inconveniet ightne Ningd O son el e\ 
without the use of ravon ind the stocks at the consuming center ited because the strike 1 Wool textile 
problem thus remains to overcome convinced the ske ptics, and Bradtord operative urtailed production and 
these difficulties rather than t compelled to buy heavily at thee created a partial vacuu Meanwhile 
stitute other fibres pening sales in order t eet actual isiness in France pl du ‘ 
The fall season brought seant bu ichinery requirement \ t of ulu f renewed lat 
ness to many mills and a number of optimist renerated Price trong competition from tl ter 
women’s wear factors turned seri- thoug mewhat elevated, did not led t u ¢ 
ously to men’s wear production in the seem to be higher than the rtace erin A 
hope unninge t el ills Cheviots vari ed. Manu ture ¢ Se pte er d . 
which held a fair position in women's bitterly that in the past the l bee 1 marked improveme 
wear, Were very popular in men’s wear kept going solely by giving their cu t Bradford, and i 
and several mills took advantage of tomers the benefit of cheap purchases, tons, yarns, and ( d 
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Lorraine Manufacturing Company 


Fine Worsted Dress Goods— Rayon, Cotton and Silk Dress Goods 
Cotton and Silk Shirtings 


PAWTUCKET and WESTERLY, R. 1. 
Sold by 


LORRAINE MFG. COMPANY OF N. Y., INC. 
Textile Building: 62-72 Leonard Street Uptown Office: 230 Fifth Avenue 


Boston Office: 99 Chauncy St. 

















TALBOT 
Thibets 


FIDELITY 
Uniform Cloths FINISHING. 
Broadcloths W ORK S 


Velours 
Suiting 


INCORPORATED 


DYERS and FINISHERS 


Talbot Mills MEN’S WEAR 


\\ FREDERIC S. CLARK, Pres AND 

THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treas. 
North Billerica, Mass. DRESS GOODS 
Selling Agents Men’s Wear a Specialty 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


ww TORE-SOSTON Witte St. Below Allegheny Ave. 


serrate PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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re hen stocks had become exhausted, shipments to these two markets were shown in the following table of Kreg- kets have 
nd a substantial recovery in the de- no less than 67,000,000 sq. yds. out of linger & Fernau’s London values extent. 
and for fully-manufactured goods a total of 221,000,000 sq. yds. In (combing fleece wool, first cost, clean, 
ound the trade uncomfortably short 1925 the quantity dropped to 41,000,- London, without oil) : 


supplanted tweeds to some 
Herringbone twills and intri- 
cate designs have been wanted. Plum 
has been the fashionable color. Re- 


f wool. Conditions were acute for a 000 sq. yds., a decline of 26,000,000 sq. July Dee. Dec. Dec. cently plain solid worsteds have come 
ime, and sorters and combers were yds. Japanese trade was curtailed by — ar or 1925 into favor. Dress suitings have sold 
inemployed, and deliveries of tops and various conditions, notably the depre- Pen eae. asia: i ae 85 $1 rather better than the previous year. 
arns on contracts delayed, through ciation of the yen; while political up- 60/648 sed in. a ae 71 45 Overcoating trade has been stimulated 
heer lack of raw material supplies. heavals in China had an adverse in- o- ae ea 7 o os = by the cold weather and colorings 
Spot wool commanded a premium of fluence. Two other important markets %6/40s crossbred... 15% 17 30 17 have been lighter than usual. Scotch 
s much as 10% over corresponding showed substantial declines—Canada The premium on fineness is shown tweeds have sold very well, especially 


jualities in the primary markets. (which took 6,000,000 sq. yds. less) by the fact that 7os wool is 91% abroad, 


and the exceptional variety of 
This premium naturally vanished and Australia (3,500,000 sq. yds. less). dearer than in 1914, while 36/40s 


goods produced in Scotland has com 



















towards the end of the year, when The following statement shows the wool is only 10% dearer. Compared manded much attention in all markets 
irgent needs became satisfied. salient features of the export trade, with a year ago, merinos are 30 to Dewsbury and Batley have been se 
On the whole machinery has been verely hit by the drop in trade with 
very poorly employed during the year. the Far East, which accounted for 
(he average percentage of unemploy- FEB|MAR APR may |Jun| JUL |AUG|SEP OCT |NOV! DEC | a4 half and even three-quarters of the 
ient has been nearly 15%, compared BATS as Rts halo aeta 9 eel A] oe ass] spats wT total turnover of many firms in the 
with 7% in 1924. The ups and downs suesaneas Cece 90} previous year. Velours have still been 
{ the trade are well shown by the H ott to rH toot in demand, and it has been a good 
following record of the percentages 70. MERINO} t+ |_| H+ ++} + + HHH 35] year for ladies’ mantlings in green, 
f unemployment at the end of the hooee Ta Cee iH Po brown, and tan shades. The Bradford 
nonths shown: ey CoC r dress goods trade, after a quiet period, 
PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT Crrr ae {tt came into its own late in the vear, 

End of ——_* Hosiery Carpet ttt rH +t when a satisfactory turnover was ac 
% % % rH coor complished, despite heavy imports 

“4 1921.. 15.5 4.8 10.6 LI Ht ttt 79 from France Reps, poplins, and 
eng M1923 ad 3.7 3-3 rH Ht = ; | Sai pet i i 1. 
Ney 1084 i 8.4 3:3 rH iitt nes lave pene 1¢ I of - ‘ 
June, 1925 19.7 9.4 10.6 It TT] 70 Margins throughout the year have 
ev., S92, ss = 9.3 | + been unsatisfactory, but with cheaper 
Che improvement since June has { | wool, and with the demand for fully- 








been mainly in the worsted section, 


gene 


dhl tetcdetok 


; baad i : ae manufactured goods more in harmony 
in articularly e rors S - Tt . ° . 

as particu ai - the worsted . pus +++ with the demand for raw material, the 
ing section. Unemployment in the tr 


; : cee position is a good deal healthier than 
worsted weaving section in November 


iad been reduced to negligible propor- 
tions (though this was to a large ex- 
tent due to the shortage of weavers) ; 
while on the other hand there was still 


was when the market was forced by 


repeated rises in wool values 


Outlook for 1926 


lhe slump has made it clear that the 





—— . large amount of unemployment in “ttt 50 Si ailiacinbl position of supply and 
pot he woolen industry, where the lack Ht demand is unchanged. Despite the de 
en ‘§ normal business with the Far East Corr 45| pression, there was no real accumula- 
ind Australia was severely felt. tot Rinsk akt hese he surplus wool in 
Wool Retained ttt Australia. South America. and South 
(he quantity of virgin wool (ex- + 40 Africa was balanced by the abnormal 
luding wool from sheepskins)  re- rr lightening of stocks at the consuming 
iined in the United Kingdom during t centers. This was demonstrated by 
1925 was much below normal. The t the acute shortage which developed in 
lowing table shows the position : } September and “October, and by the 
__ eae se { ict that the carry-over was easily ab 
In mill, lt vee pide enee sorbed. It seems clear that moder- 
“y as errs oak oa oF ately good trade is quite sufficient to 
oe absorb the world’s wool production 
ined ; 376 101 494 ele : . 
British clip retained. . 8 53 95 There is no danger of accumulation ; 
a Pe 70 on the contrary, a good year might 


lead to tightness at the end of the 


Total retained ... 434 524 589 


Average Prices of Tops at Bradford, England, During 1925 


eason 


In 1925, as in 1924, it is probable 


The strength of the present situa 
hat the actual machinery consumption 


> Vo res ; ° O2e } no for the 2c - ] ~ yea} ~dc / e : ss : ; = 
the figures for 1925 being for the 35% and_ crossbred 10 to 45 tion lies in the fact that stocks of wool 


was larger than the amount retained, twelve months ending November cheaper. —_ ; ire light and values are eminently 

\wing to stock reduction; but in any waa ei a eee The following table shows a few yeasonable. At the close of the last 

‘ase the quantity of Suge wool con- pe mai. Me,» aaa 82 1 43% dei of representative qualities of | ondon Sales of the year, crossbred 

sumed was some 20% to 25% below Worsted Yarns: ae. SOEs. wool could be bought at under 20% 

the 1913 quantity. The amount of re- a ecu - i July, Dec, Deo, Dec. advance on the prices ruling just be 

worked wool used showed a still Worsted Tissues : ; = Shillings and pence"per Ib. ray” ee 1924 a fore the war. ind even merinos were 

] greater decline; actual figures are not aoe man one ire ou 14 o. sas Botany 64 . 3/3 ; 6/7 4 7/1045 5/8 only from 40 to 65% higher. Ay 
ivailable. bah aa ae wiht 136 165 154 2/32's worsted mediun 1 o 3/ s 4/ : WII contrast. raw materials generally in 

The Export Trade Far East mill. sq. yds. 31% 53 21 2/16'8 worsted medium.. 1/8 2/6 3/3 3/3 this country are 65% above the pre 

The export trade of the United Imports of woolen and worsted tis Prices have receded to a level lower war level. The cheapness of wool 


Kingdom accounts for more than half. sues (mainly from France) showed than that prevailing at the end of should help to stimulate the demand 
the total production of the industry, only a very slight increase until 1 

ind consequently alterations in its towards the end of the year, when the The Piece Goods Trade 
magnitude are of great importance. threat of safeguarding duties caused On the whole it has been a very 
The demand for semi-manufactures accelerated shipments. The total im- unsatisfactory year for manufactur- _ earn Cas 
ibroad dwindled in the same way as it ports were about 35,000,000 sq. yds., ers, with a welcome improvement in solved ” Europe whic hy calaeia og soup Pe 
lid at home, through restricted con- compared with 29,000,000 sq. yds. in the last three months of the year. In OPtimism. Germany 1S" exceedingly 
sumption and the policy of stock re- 1924 and about 80,000,000 sq. yds. in men’s wear, worsteds have at last Short of liquid capital, and xi finding it 
duction. A vital factor in fully- 1913. gained ground at the expense of wool- hard to finance purchases of tops ind 
manufactured goods was s the decline in The Price Position ens. Fine worsteds have been in yarns from Bradford, while her costs 
trade with China and Japan. In 1924 The position of wool prices is steady demand, and in European mar- of production do not give her an ad 


for wool products and eke out inade 
quate purchasing power 


There are difficulties yet to be 








fficulties, and though 


82 (952) 


tage as an exporter. Recovery is 
not yet 
hin sight of solving her financial 
renewed infla- 


it lead to a final bout of fev 


slow. France is 


to pe 


. g 

come I sooner or later the 

tion ¢ the trance lll Nave 

¢ t Sl effects to those 

ve been observed in Germany 

) the other hand, there appears 
: shred ; 

od reason for believing that 

Britain’s financial policy is at 

ng its reward, and _ that 

the general pool of trade may 

ed thre aithculties on the 


é ( re Oo! the total 
been able to do 
er countries have 
deprec tit 
| r 1 I epre 
te | \ ture 
( rT ind I 
( 111 r 
t | i] t 
en ¢ 
I 
1 
t ) t 
( { 1 ence 
to 7B The re 
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to the accumulation of long-deferred 
needs, and must not be given too much 
There can be no perma- 
recovery of trade in the home 
industries are able 

employment than is 
and the lost ground is 
being regained only slowly. 

There is no gainsaying that a spirit 
of optimism is abroad in the United 
Kingdom at the time of writing, but 
this confidence is somewhat 


emphasis. 
nent 


1 


ket until other 


nat 
Ahictl 


to give better 


now the case; 


pre ybably 


overdone, as it was a year ago. There 
ire vital differences, however, com- 


pared with the position at the end 


lhe industry is basing its ope- 


rations on raw material which can 


regarded cheap and likely 


1 1 
oniy be 


0 appreciate ; the medicine of the gold 


ndard has been swallowed; condi- 
ions seem to be making for a slow 
enel improvement in demand _ at 


ie: and though financial difficulties 


the Continent may reduce the gen- 
turnover abroad and in particular 
ffec demand for tops and yarns, 
e¢ ‘ike y that | Britain will 
ta i somewhat reer share of the 
de than has bee tine ise in recent 
¢ C ne qaoes not ¢ ect to see 
vy further dwindlin 1 the ship 
ents to the Far East, and some re 
overy in this important irket 1S 
ed for uring the c ne eal 


Close Buying in Carpet ‘Trade 





Hand-to-Mouth Operations o 


‘ 


Years past manufac 


ve 
yb ¢ Vho It r \ 
ed ‘ ict 1) 
resery r between manutacturet 
retailer, seems to have revers 
ictics and now carries. only 
th goods to care for current 
filling in from time to time 
etail de ind shows fh { be 
essary 


ae 
turers could de 


d upon disposing of approximately 


of their season’s production at 
time their new lines were opened, 
iving about 25°, to be sold on the 


ad by their 


ming certain 


salesmen or selling 


nt This allowed the mill to 


out production schedules, appor- 


work to each set of 


by which the overhead of a 
pet mill kept within profitable 
t t 1s now necessarv to take 

off one pattern and then in a 

day wit the reception ot an- 

eT ma orae i the me pat 
the on ust be re i il ved 

t present thre t f orders re 

ed at the openings is ictically 

ersed, mat cturers stating they 

eCCelLVe TOX1 tel 25 of 

( e open- 

) voke by 

c Tat old- 

t s been 

] ct 

‘ ( ; . 


Distributors Maintains Constant 
Need for ( 


,oods 
carpet and rug manufacturers 
et it en eae 
l] ¢ the current 
which ends next spring, basic 
nditions leadinc majority to pre 
dict an improvement over this figure 
for this season and a further increase 


for the spring and summer season 


All Stocks 

Probably the most 
ture at present is the 
from 


Low 

promising fea- 
fact that stocks, 
down to retail 
steady, alth 
small, replacement of depleted lines is 
anticipated by manufacturers in a 


manufacturers 


ers, are low and a 


oug 
2 


short time. It also indicates that a 
larger buying movement which the 
trade believes will become more 


noticeable during the balance of this 
season and will continue thr 
next, will be felt by 
ly than heretofore 


facturers 


ugh the 
mills more quick- 
One trend manu- 
found 
1and for 
is smaller than 


have 
been the den 


recently has 
small rugs, that 
what is termed room 
At present no particular line is 
in more active 
both woolen qu 
moving in small qu 


size 
demand than others, 
l and 


worste alities 


lantitie 


Probability that new home building 
will be continued on i hig lane 
through the first six months of the 
new year means that demand shoul 
remain fairly constant. Mills st 
conti ue to benefi omptlv fro 
cle nd since neithe obbers n 1 
{ ers pear to ve STOCKS wh 

St nv { e Inde € y 
conditions 
€ Ve *’s sale yrobably N¢ 
n the popularity of 


ministers. ‘This class of 
followed closely by an excellent de- 
mand for velvets and _ tapestries. 
Wiltons were inclined to be sluggish. 
An interesting trend among some 
decorators is reported to be the more 
general use of carpetings in place of 
rugs. In many new apartment build- 
ings and hotels, carpetings are now 
being used where rugs had been con- 
sidered the only thing not more than 


goods was 


a year ago. The competition of felt 
base floor coverings and fibre rugs 
was felt somewhat through the year 
in that class of trade which is limited 
to low price ranges. 

No drastic changes in prices are 


indicated in the near future accord- 
ing number of leading manufac- 
turers and spinners, all of whom be- 
] values of yarns and goods 

stable give 


a reason for greater confidence 


to a 
ieve to be 
on a fairly 
this as 


basis and they 


in the trade, especially among retail- 


This is desirable from a 


facturer’s standpoint, 


ers manu 


permitting them 
— quantity 


icing their overhead 


to book orders it and 


l 
farther ahead, redu 


costs greatly as against conditions 
such as have recently obtained, when 

] ° ° : * 
small lots covering a wide range ot 


patterns were ordered frequently, 
manufacturer’s high 


Manufacturers in turn are re 


raising 


levels 


costs to 


ported by spinners to look upon cur 
rent varn prices with more confidence 


than heretofore. 


Price Movement Small 


} ) 1 tic lov rine 
peen 1 ( . ve ‘ 
ell i) LaAlDLIA IOWeCTINS 


of yarn prices during recent months, 

ugh spinners have shaded quota- 
tions »a certain extent In worsted 
qualities one of the most important 
pinners states thev are asking 971 4« 
Lot 3-2-10S which compares with 


DST.00 to 


latter figure 
highest 


business being 


$1.05, the rep- 


resenting the point reached, 


the bulk of placed no 
! than 


cline of 2 a 


igher $1.00, representing a de- 
Slightly larger declines 

woolen qualities, 72 
being quoted at 78c in 


many instances which compares with 


occurred 
yd. three-ply, 


have 


85c asked several months ago. Spin- 
ners assert the outlook is promising 
as manufacturers, in many cases, are 
asking that their new commitments, 


which have been small in size, 
livered in part by 


be de- 
express. 

The year in the carpet wool indus- 
try has constant battle for 
the part of buyers 
and for higher ones on the part of 
Wool recognize 
that too high a price on carpet wools 
must materially restrict the demand 
for carpets, but they point out that it 
is equally true that too low a 
will not bring out the 
remote foreign centers 
grown. In 1925 
in February and 


in fairly large im] 


been a 
lower prices on 


sellers. importers 


price 
wool in the 
where it is 
the peak price came 
March and resulted 
ortations. Through 


carpet mills 


and summer 


bought with extreme caution and 


wools declined. They remained, how- 
ever, on a level above previous years 
ind at a point unsatisfactory to the 
verage carpet mill At about the 
time he e spring opening of 
carpets, WOOIS € ised off a little more, 
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giving manutacturers an opportu 
to name attractive prices 
products and to buy a little 
wool. 

Some wool dealers 
larger stocks in the interior of ( 
which may come into the marke 
the near future; others deny the 
istence of large stocks and assert 
possibility of these wools comin, 


on + 


believe ther: 


this country in volume in the 
future is doubtful in view of the 
ternal situation in China. It has 
estimated 19,000,000 lbs. ot 

wools were held the end of 
comparing with 7,000,000 Ibs. at 
end of the previous vear. While 


decided nere 


held is not 


represents a 
amount 
should more 


now 


active demand « 


Installment Plan Spre ads 
The extension of the 

ment or installment 

ing 


plan 


intO many eanizat 


tort nerly did miv ia cash 
business is in harmony 
vrowth in this method of 


the burden ot 


over a long pe riod ot tin e 
varrent the 
ment pl 


ic Cc 


in to its sale \let 
arpet trade believe 
moven 
inna 
coming 
lhe color ch came int 
nence dur the vear are t 
and = taupe. uring most re 


months the deeper tones ot plu 


been attracting considerable 


1, Tae aed 
Che palel orenid Hue 


tion. 
developed pronounced 


west, 


popul trity 
the far 
Che 


green ot 


particularly Calitor 


Chinese blue, the red and t 


" 


vestervears still sell, but 
reduced quantities. 


Trends 
interesting 


Pattern 
There is an 


iF ivourt ot 


chan 


most 


ge 
the pattern popul 
rugs. 
about which the 
built up, seems to be 


lion design w 


passing, and 
designs 


+ 


now considered in 


are those with 


practically plain 
alternate, 
little the general effect 
the plain background. ‘The 


advanced — for 


centers, 
an open design which cd 
to obscure 


psveh 
psvel 


logical reason 


change in pattern is the belief t) 


small rooms, of which there are 
many in modern homes, look la: 
when carpeted with a rug carryn 


its decoration near its 
with plain center, than they do wl 
the form 





‘r type of rug with patte 
1 ° 7 r 17 
massed in the middle, is _— use 
Persian designs are holding 


place in the industrv and the newe 
element is said to be the successt 
introduction of Spanish mot 

Last vear witnessed twe t 
bv the \lexander Sn & S 
Carpet ( In ea se the \ 
togethe e buve Ne \ 
worke ¢ enefit of tl 


he old fashioned center medal 


best tast 


decorated corners al 


borders i] 


Q 


yarns 


H 


500-— 
450-— 
400-— 
150-— 
400-— 
250— 


200-— 








[Lower Wool Prices lmprove Worsted Yarn Outlook 


Yarns 


HE beginning of the new 

year found a trend in evi- 

dence, for which worsted yarn 

spinners had been eagerly 
waiting for the last three years. 
This tendency became apparent early 
, the fall and indications point to a 
‘yrther move in this direction dur- 
ng the present year—a return of 
wsteds to popular favor. It was 
goticeable in the yarn market by a 
risk demand for quarter and three 
aghths yarns, in counts ranging from 
2s to 40S, in the gray, used in piece 
ed fabrics— a section of the goods 





















Cheaper Than Year Ago—Worsted Men’s Wear Demand 
larity of Cheviots—Small Stocks Now Held Indicate 


a Promising Factor 


Manufacturer—Quotations More Stable 


based is the comparative smallness of 
stocks of yarns not only in spinners’ 
possession but also those held by 
jobbers, dealers and manufacturers. 
It has been the general policy fol- 
lowed throughout the year, this 
branch of the industry having taken 


a rather severe lesson upon the 
wisdom of speculating in its raw 
material under unfavorable circum 


stances in 1924 and this lesson will 
not soon be forgotten. At that time 
stocks were larger along the entire 
line from spinners to manufacturers 
and speculative buying far ahead was 


1 
} 


quoting Bradford spun yarns on the 
basis of $1.85 to $1.95 for 2-32s 
quarter blood, or 25c to 30c above 


quotations named by representative 
spinners at the start of the current 
year; 2-36s_ three 
quoted at $2.05 to 
with $1.75 to $ 


eighths 
$2.10 
asked in January 
1926, a difference of approximately 
25c; 2-40s half blood were quoted at 
$2.35 to $2.45 in January 1925 and 
$2.05 to $2.10 a year later or a reduc 


were 
comparing 


$1.80 


tion of 30c and 2-50s fine were held 
at $2.75 to $2.80 early in January 
1925 comparing with $2.30 to $2 


> 
0.) 


—Look for Continued Popu- 
a Freer Movement from Spinner to 


reactions bright colored fabrics 
the in 
popularity of worsteds 

majority feel that it was the result o1 
the comparative cheapness of these 
yarns veal iyo 


tron 


are given as reasons for 


crea sed 


as compared with a 
and they expect a continued broader 
ing of thts move unless drastic price 
increases in the raw material occur 
Men’s Wear Outlook 

\ consideration of these facts give 
a reasonable basis upon which 
cast a fair-to-good vear for 
yarns, 


to fore 


men’s 


wear this fact appearing t 


represent the brightest feature of the 


YT 
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market that had been without interest being indulged in by all, upon which quoted in January of the present year, trade so far as weaving yarns art 
several years. It was sufficient severe losses were taken. During representing a difference of 45c. concerned. Many do not speak so en 
give spinners of this class of 1925, asa result of this experience, a These important reductions are couragingly concerning the dress 
ims a fair-to-good volume of hand-to-mouth buying policy was resulting in a freer movement of goods yarn outlook, although here to 
ders, On which deliveries were generally followed not only by worsted yarns and worsted goods and the idea that the worst has already 
| being made as the new year weavers and knitters but by spinners further declines would have the been seen gives the future a more 
pened. This movement toward a in regard to their wool purchases. tendency to accelerate this movement optimistic character. Demand fron 
popular demand for worsted men’s This policy became more apparent in in the opinion of leading factors in dréss goods manufacturers has been 
fabrics, which had been lacking the latter months of 1925 as wools the trade. It has been particularly sub-normal for many months, the 
‘or the last several seasons, is the again displayed stronger tendencies noticeable in an active request for feminine preference being for silk 
st promising feature in the entire and in December a severe decline in quarter and three eighths grade yarns goods and other fabrics of light 
Situation and 


upon its basis yarn 
‘Spinners are facing the future with 
8s apprehension than for a _ long 
, believing this trend to be only 
tarting a more definite move in this 
‘rection which will become apparent 
year passes. 

Another of the important factors 
beginning of the year upon 


which more optimistic forecasts are 


forward contracting in yarns was 
noticed. , 
Quotations More Attractive 

A third reason for the more favor- 
able outlook both from the viewpoint 
of spinners and manufacturers, is the 
lower range of quotations noted at 
the beginning of 1926 as compared 
with the opening of the previous 
year. Early in 1925 spinners were 


to be used in men’s wear piece dyes 
which proved to be a popular fabric, 
especially in blues, during the fall 


months. Other varieties in cheviots 
and serge cheviots also came _ into 
prominence later in the year and 


manufacturers look for an attractive 
volume of business in wide wales in 
the present year. Although a number 
of factors such as style swings and 


weight. The popularity of balbriggan 
dresses has also been a major factor 
in curtailing sales of woven dress 
goods and is blamed by a number of 
weavers for their lack of business 
during a large part of last year. So 
far the actual consumption of 
yarns is concerned, the balbriggan 
feature merely represented an in- 
crease in the sale of knitting yarns 
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an. had a reverse effect upon sale of 
we ving yarns going into dress goods 
hile the decline in sales of dress 
ls varns is regarded as distinctly 
vle trend by many in the trade, 
who regard it probable that a swing 
opposite direction will be 
started during the current year, others 
beginning to feel that manufac- 

rs of this type of goods should 
advantage, to a greater degree 
they have heretofore, ot the 
eall for lightweight fabrics 

is illustrated in the large call 
silk dresses of all kinds in prefer- 
ence to heavier worsted lines. They 
group of manufacturers 
‘ ld specialize more strongly than 
yer Ul 


: the 
in LIC 


which 


tet this 


on such lines made somewhat 


¢ the lines of men’s tropical 
steds and take advantage more 
isly of the call for fancy and 
novelty lines which was an important 
ri n bringing the unusually 

e call for silks and rayon deco- 


into 


ress eoods 


prominence 
ng the recent seasons. 


during the 
general 


here has developed 


past vear a more feeling 
ng spinners, manufacturers and 
agents that the public should 


be more thoroughly informed of the 


seuing 


idvantages of worsted fabrics not 


only in regard to wearing qualities 
as to their possible advant- 


ies over other materials so far as 
warmth, 


+ 1 
jut al Se 


absorbent qualities, etc., are 
Many feel that 
knowledge in this 


concerned. more 
quarter 
would undoubtedly react in an ex- 
tensive broadening of operations 
throughout the entire industry. 
[here is a particularly attracive field 
in this regard in the underwear 
branch of the industry, as medical 
authorities are practically unanimous 
n stating that the continuous wear- 
ng of many other materials next to 
the skin, in sections of the country 
winter weather is 
found, will result in injury to those 
who follow this practice. 
Advertising May Help 
1 ideas are carried further by 
leaders in the worsted spinning and 
iufacturing trades and the thought 
been expressed that they should 
longer be content to wait for the 
popularity of worsted fabrics but that 
rts should be strongly 


genera 


where severe 


Suc} 
I 


iC 


made at 
time to accelerate this movement 
such means as furnishing attrac- 
samples of the newest lines to 
eading stylists of women’s clothing 
h would tend to cause them to 
ieature worsted fabrics more strongly 
ting out not only the advantage 
earing qualities but style novel- 


well. 


; + 


There are definite indi 
it these thoughts are being 
careful than 


before and concrete action may 


more attention 
ken along such lines within the 
vi In other words the industry is 
to foresake a certain passive- 
in tavor of a more militant ac- 


ile spinners as a group enjoyed 
re active year in 1925 than in 

there were few fortunate 
show important sized 


on to 
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amounts on the profit side of their 
ledgers at the end of the year, al- 
though certain ones who were fortun- 
ate enough or wide enough awake, 
according to how you wish to look at 
it, to follow style changes to meet a 
sudden demand for special or novelty 
yarns, have had a fair vear. The av- 


erage spinner, however, considered 


himself fortunate if he st “d 
himseir tortunate tf le snower no 
loss for the vear 
unable to do. 


There has 


which many were 
been insufficient yarn 
business placed to keep all spindles 
running at any one time and as a 
result there has been severe competi 
tion on all 
needing 


with 
SO badly 


inquiries spinners 
that hey 
found it necessary to take business at 
many periods 

that below actual 
1 


cost to them, not only leaving them 


orders 
during the year, at 
prices averaged 
with no profit but in many instances 


showing a loss of considerable pro 


portions. The question is naturally 
asked by dubious manufacturers why 
the spinner continued to accept 
orders that showed him a loss. The 
answer more frequently given is that 
he is able to cut his loss by keeping 
machinery running and at the 
time this keeps the 


same 
machinery in 
better condition, an idle machine de 
teriorating much more rapidly than 
one kept in constant use 
Spinners’ Labor Problems 

Aside from these considerations, 
there is the important factor of spin- 
ners keeping their organizations in- 
tact during periods of small demand 
for yarns. They are always desirous 
of keeping their experienced help in 
the form of a skeleton organization 
upon which to build when demand is 
more active. During the early part 
of 1925, a number of spinners assert, 
they lost experienced help which has 
gone into other lines permanently ac- 
cording to present indications. As 
an example of this, a large knitting 
varn spinner endeavored to get into 
personal communication with the best 
of their former employes when de- 
mand for bathing suit and 
outerwear became active late 
in the vear but found them satisfied 
in their positions in 
other industries, making in most in- 
stances, more than they had formerly 
As a result 
new hands had to be developed which 


other 
yarns 


new various 


made with this spinner. 


is an expensive proposition to any 
manufacturer. Orders were by 
knitting spinners in the fall months 
on account of the fact they were un 
able to operate all of their machines 
insufficient help. 

there is constant repeti 


le st by 


because of 
Although 
tion of the fact, coming particularly 
during periods of small demand, that 
there are too many spindles 
many looms in the country, as a re 
sult of over-expansion during the 
war and during the post-war 
this talk is taken “with a grain of 
salt” by many of the more progres 


sive element in the trade. They point 


perio 


to similar talk in the automobile 


industry several years ago when 


demand slackened and then to condi 
tions at present when these concerns 


are turning out more machines than 
ever before and finding a sale for all 
of them. believe the 
same will happen in regard to worsted 
spindles and that if sufficient 
energy is expended along proper lines 
there will not be 
in t 


if the public has been educated to 
; 


These factors 


selling 


in over-production 
ie worsted industry, particularly 


know of their jualities over 


superior 
lower priced substitutes 


Balbriggan Situation 


Che popularity ot balbriggan 
dresses is a case In point Manutac 
turers had beet iking this type of 


eoods for manv vears and vet had 


done nothing important in it. Dur 
ing the last year, however, new type 
of this fabric were produced using 
ravon tor decorative purposes and the 
irgest business eve rece ed wa 
booked bv Such manutiac el du ty 
1Q25 This resulted in great activity 
n worsted varns, those xed wit! 
rave nd lrencl spu t no juall 
ties, giving many spill i run ot 
six months on varns t re used in 


these lines Late in the ve 
of digestion was 
trade expects to be 
other 

though 


succeeded DV an 
spring of active demand, al 
they admit that the fabrics 


popular in 1925 will not “go” again 


in 1926 and that mills will have to 
turn out entirely new lines to take the 
public’s 


experimenting 


fancy Spinners have been 
lines for 
several months and ive samples 
have seen sold for spring 
lines 

The fall 


revival of 


montl witnessed a 


interest in merino under- 
wear, a larger yarn, manufacturing 
and retail business being booked than 
for more than three years. Between 
this demand and that 


purposes, 


for balbriggan 


spinners of French merino 


qualities enjoyed a period of good 
demand, as compared with 1924 for 
example. The increase in sales of 


knitted wool underwear has been the 


result, to a large degree, of the 
publicity civen these rarments by 
manufacturers and_= selling agents, 


pointing out the superior qualities of 





this tvpe when worn next to the skin 


in cold weather The 
bv the fact that a 


number of manufacturers had with 


also strenethened 


drawn from this field in recent years 
due to the long period of 


inactivity in favor of cut 


relative 
garments 


for both exes, causing a period of 
activity oO! greatel proportions to 
those who continued to make _ this 
erade of underwe 
Worsted Hosiery Spotty 

Hosiery worsted varns could not 
termed bette n fair during the 
vear, Manutacturet of halt-hose_ be 
ng in re tage osition 
than manufacture of ful engtl 

ery opinnel ( noveit rns, 
ul ted ar rayon t ted 
together, worsted and silk, or worsted 
and merce! ed enjoved a 0d é 
ot bus € Dot n respect to increase 
in volume and the margin of profit 
on su yarns The market for 
men’s worsted hose is expanding as 





the populari 
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around wear grows and as this occurs 
a larger market 
hose for protection. On 


number are in the 
for heavier 
the other hand a poor season was ex- 
perienced by the majority of manu- 


lacturers specializing in ladies’ wool 


and worsted hosiery, the call being 
tor silk during the cold months as 
well as in the summer. Llowever, 
novelty lines sport wear continue 
in good request lhe situation gives 
ground for optimism for the coming 
year as inventories to be carried over 
ire not as la Sa vear ago, indica 
tions pointing ealthy condition 
for the winter se mn ot the present 
Ve 
c ( \ ortion Or the 
} ket is a. to good busi 
1l¢ during the ter 1k OF the 
ve continuing until the early part 
rt Decembe whe den al d ( 1 
enced to cen i dvance In 
] ces by Spinnie be ner V 
vecause OT igne Wort prices he e 
ind abroad. During the year high 
prices were reached in the early half 
when 2-18s quarter blood, were held 
t $1.05 to $1.70 ar manutacturers 
curtailed their tinent where 
po ible \ cha t o ctivity oO lar 
i iles are cones ed would seem to 
ive credence to the omplaint of 
manutacturers that they are unable 


to merchandise their products in large 


volume when yarn prices rise much 
ibove $1.30 to $1.35 for 2-20s. When 
business was possible at this level 
during the last vear a larger amount 


was booked than at anv other period 


during the twelve months and as 


quotations were 


raised a decline in 


sales resulted. 


Outerwear Demand Fair 


opinners Ot outerwear yarns can- 


not be said to have had a good or 
although the fall 
business was a great help to them in 
bringing the total for the year to a 
level. At no 


} 


even a fair vear 


better time, however, 


has there been a wide margin of profit 


possible and a larger portion of the 


been placed at prices 


business has 


allow the spinner an 


Opportunity to more than break even. 


] + 
complain > 





from the pinning industry for many 
vears but during the last months 
it has been possible to locate manu 

. } 17 ] 
facturers who were willing to admit 

1 1, § ] } 
that the price Ot woo at the time 
they had purchased yarns would not 
permit any spinner a legitimate profit. 
Statements from a number of spin- 
ners have been seen, indicating in 
ne instance which was typical it 
nm S$200.000 worth of ( taken 
; 

i nu ECT oO! W ee t ¢ ¢ ‘ 
{ ! to e bee made a profit of 
$42 the inne Lie nsidered 
elf fortunate and believed such a 
ement etter t the ave f 

indicate wit 
out doubt in the opinion of a large 
majority in the entire trade that 
pinner margins have been insuffi 


cient 


upon which to keep that trade 


in a healthy condition although it is 


1] 


admitted their problems 


ive possibly not 


ener illy 


been more acute 
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in those of many manufacturers of 
terwear and other worsted goods. 


‘ 

A part of the difficulty has been as- 

eribed to the policy of jobbers and 

manufacturers placing their orders at 
l- 

t last 


minute and then 
demanding the earliest delivery, which 


possible 


ot 
ty during the weeks preceding 


es the market periods great 





t season for which the goods are 


nded; while after this is over 


there have been weeks without enough 
rest in the market to permit a 
e number of knitting yarn spin- 


running 
production during the 


o keep their plants 


peak ot 


ear came during the fall months 
i ot this 
running as 


it that time spinn 





» were found to be 


thev could secure help to 





the machines while during other 
portions of the year a majority were 
tunate if they were running even 
reduced Dur- 
periods 


rreatly schedules. 


ms such lack ot orders 


-aused a number of spinners to liqui- 


late, representing a considerable 


iber of spindles removed from use 


ring the last year. 


Adjustments Made 


here has been progress made 


along several lines which have tended 


to eliminate to a greater degree many 


i the difficulties of the spinning 


le, a large share of the credit tor 


vy of such changes being due to 


officers of national organizations 


have been progressive in their 
eliminate undesirable 

res where possible. I¢xamples 

h provress are to be seen in the 

vo to elimi nate cred ibuses 

Vy spinners ind i iroe nu nbet 

i dealers of knitting yarns are now 
oy ry detinite an specific terms 
vhich condition is in distinct con- 
to rime rractices in this 

neh ot the market where the 

t terms ottered manufacturers 

ed the order in most instances. 
. t situation resulted in the mar 
et becoming so elastic that it really 
nted to the spinner financing the 


ufacturer in his yarn purchases 
eventually found its 
vay into yarn quotations, the manu- 

rer paying for this in the end. 
that if standard 


in regard to terms 


ot course, 


4 


believe 


nners 
pecifications can 
e followed by a majority of spinners 
ill permit them finally to reduce 
prices over what they would 

» been under old credit conditions. 
More accurate and comprehensive 
stics now available concern- 

ng stocks of yarns, held by spinners 
in dealers’ hands as compared 
Increased informa- 
on such matters is proving of 
ed benefit to the entire spinning 
try and at the time will 
in more stable markets for 
lanufacturer, in that it tends to 
excessive stocks trom being ac- 
lated. Formerly no one knew 
uld more than guess at the am- 
tf each count in storage waiting 
me into the market or how many 
les were engaged on any one 
ular count, so that it was very 
for excessive stocks of several 


are 


l vear ago. 


same 


+ 


€as\ 
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counts to accumulate while other 
counts were becoming scarcer. Sec- 
retary Hoover in statements has in 
dicated that such trade information 


is desirable and will eventually prove 
of benefit not only to producers of 
any product but also to the consumer 


and progress along such lines by the 
spinning industry has been com- 
mendable. 


Merchandising Progress 
Another 
during the 


progressive change made 


ist 12 months by spinners 
as been the wider adoption of the 


spinning and merchandi 


. , 
ng yarns on the grade _ principle 
rather than upon the various bDIloods 
A larger number of mautacturers and 


spinners 
pilinel 


have adopted this more a 


curate method of buving d 9 
Lo exany le instead ) Ving i 
2-36s three-eighths yarn s beco 

ng more preval or spinners to 
quote upon and manutact sto b 

on Varn ) a un cl Yradt 
vhic is a ore accurate ethor oO 
merchandising than upon the broad 
term ot bloods Spinners preter tf 


see this practice expand throughout 
the entire industry, as one ot the ten 


dencies to be deplored is that of manu 


facturers to buy the lowest priced 


varn offered to them, whereas a spin 


ner quoting on a lghner priced yarn 


may be really the lowest 


1 


rade ol 


bidder when 


varn is considered. For ex 
ample, an inquiry on 2-40s halt blood 


may develop a Variation in quotations 


ot Isc. vet it mav not be always ad 
visable tor the nutacture » t i 
the powest priced oO v} ( le 

is eel yvoven, i\ lave veen Ore 
expensive than the hig er rice 


Price Trends Reviewed 
\ brief review of the price trend 
is displayed in the more popular 


counts ot Br 


idford spun yarns will 
major 


1° a 
iid In recalling ne movements 


ot the year and also illustrate the fact 
lat quotations at 


t beginning of 


the 


926 are on a level which is expected 


to be more conducive to active trading 
than a In January, 1925 


spinners were quoting 2-32s 


yeal 


ago 


quartet 


blood at St1.90 to $2.00, 2-36s three 
eighths at $2.10 to $2.15, 2-40s half 
blood at $2.40 to $2.50 and 2-50s fine 


at $2.75 to $2.80. Buyers were tl 
displaying strong resistance to hi 
prices and trading was of a restricted 
character. 
the top 
weakness resulted. 

Early in March 
while in 


In February a decline in 


market irns and 


affected y: 
prices were five 
actual 
spinners were bettering their nominal 


cents lower practice 
asking prices by five to ten cents, one 
instance of this character resulting in 
a large sale of 2-36s three-eighths at 
a low price which indicated manufac 
turers would buy when they could ob 
tain varns at a price that would per 
mit them to quote low prices on their 
goods. Later in that month, weakness 
in yarns became more pronounced, be- 
ing especially noticeable in 2 
which was now quoted at $2.50 
selling $2.40, comparing 
with $2.75 asked at the beginning of 
the year. Later in March this count 


hne 


SOS 


as low 


as 


WORLD * 


declined further, being bought as low 
as $2.25 for spot lots with other counts 


1 


declining, although less drastically. 
Che tal 


yarns reaching a $I 


’ } 
resulted 1 
“0 to $1.75 level 


in the middle of April while othet 


counts were quoted at $1.85 to $1.95 
for 2-36s, a decline of 25c¢ from 
January; 2-40s were quoted at $2.20 
ind 50s 2.40 | ollowing W Or 


ind tops, yarns continued to display 
1 
weakness Gurit 


2 remaining weeks OT 

1 ead 

\pri d May tound spinners cut 
ting prices t degree unjustified by 
wool declines their endeavor to keep 

’ 
i ery og \ \ l 
1) ~ fe ? lrot 
ons re ( re 32s lroy 
Ot $5 ) e CL oO tire 
' 

il 2-208 were eld il SI.75 to 
SI So, 10s S2.05 Sz. ES 2-508 
aL 22.25 cle 1l¢ SOK nd inu 
tacturers ited they ere Je to pick 
Ip spot lots at even lower fhgures 

| ] 

hn june nunmibe t unportant 
uivers felt that the bottor id been 

1 ‘ E 
reached ina more ictive trading 
tarted emg ¢ eC vy noticeable in 
nitting va i. good volume 
ot business s placed. Men’s wear 
Wiis bega t race la O'¢ or lers to1 
nixtures I matning-suit manu ( 


turers entered the mat 


pressive mannet (Ouotations dis 
played a firmer tendency, a number of 
spinners raising their quotations five 
cents The tur t the marke ( 
ind early in July spinners were asking 
ST.00 ind | wie 2S 205 were 
ised ta $ ' ST.7e: 24 ere 
ed e ce . ] ‘ 
Os re ined ; 
eel > r ! n t r I 
mal ed 


More Stable Market 


ere was no decided « é 

ric el during August, and 

ug stan { t r 

\ narket WI11¢ id een 1 
luring the first part e vear, the 
rey ilence I pt il c I 
eplacement cost prevented pinne 
fro 1 securing 1 mediate bu nes t 
the iighet evel isked In septel be 
mens wear manutacture tarted t 


¥ \e 
ops Firm and 
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uv ahead to a greater degree and de- 
nd for knitting varns improved. 


Cheviot Yarn Demand 


ot spot lots continued dur 


2 e itter weeks of the vear and 
s finally resulted in an important 
s1ze reducti STOM k iC ulation 
ind s ne I t t SOLS Valk ed 
eS 7 rable ou Ok spin 
ers duril iw the curret Ve . ly 
ye eve cre t t ‘ 
Wer | 1s ess \¢ ed 
] 
L1ITed ers ) 
t n « sly 
( \\ Cc 
( ( 1 ec ( 
¢ t leve ore t 
t uring tt t ! t 
ein? telt r Co e 
ounts used in tking cheviots and 
| 1 
it \ Cs t Y 
ehtly ft e t d 
ne tive tal 
Lhe outlo ‘ de 
iV theretore el\ ve ec is 
promising and in 
i vear ago, a oug ere € Y 
ba ] up ( to cl i 
boom an IE ted varn spinners, 
Indications in reality point nother 
ear OF Close rt ona ng them 
it] spinnet adepel 1 to ve le 
ee for profits upon advantageous 
pure iS¢ I r \ ite it the 
ont e-yi ul up bette 
d | ¢ duet 
’ tnutacturetr (Oo 2 r 
ei tile el r tte 1 Wem 
est n their « d ‘ uld 
he rie t ) e 
r ere r | } 
ble the iit 1 yarns at 
¢ has 
e cond tiie t dur- 
rge part thre ee 
c { [ t , t i 
i | ellise t i 
uving poli tr manutactures | 
d the 1 1 ) ‘ 
( t ent 1 T ] ‘ ‘ t 
eime more 1 irked i esent t 
t1 ¢ nce 1 itl ict nel 
1 the ed ¢ ake 
t ed 


Lower for 


1926 





Firmly Based on Lower 


Abundance 


A SURVEY of the 
1 market for 1925 


ther discourag 


| 


top and noil 


di scl SES 


g covering a 


no vear. 


continuous 


o 
1 

+ 

il la 


decline in prices trom 
January to the beginning of Octobe 
followed by a slight recovery in price 
with | 


: 
actual demand at the beg 


l vin lf 
of 1926 as flat as at anv time durin 
the previous 12 months. Noils have 
followed the general top curve which 
was accentuated in the case of these 


commodities owing 


11 


to supplies in- 


creasing following greater interest 
fabrics on the 
land 
of the industry fal 
off proportionately as 
way to worsteds. 


being taken in worsted 


one hand and the den 
woolen branch 


woolens 


Wool 


e 


Values 


Lower 


Noils in’ Larger 


and 


e top market opens the vear 1926 
on a level approximately 20% lower 
than the previous year. For several 

onths top-making has been an un 


profitable business and independent 
combing establishments have dropped 
hei prices to the lowest limit. 


lops 
ire not likely to decline any 


further 
unless a fall in wool values allows the 
purchasing of 


much 


1 


woos at 
the 
makers were helped 
somewhat by the relatively high prices 
obtained 


top-making 


lower prices Chroughout 


year 1Q25 top 


for their noils, but this can 
no longer be counted upon. 
Decline Checked in September 
The declines in domestic wools and 
tops ran closely together during the 
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yeir and comparing the opening week 
of 1926 with the opening week of 
1925 the decline was approximately 
20 5 as shown in the following table: 


1925 1926 Decline 

Fi WOOl s.cscc Bho $1.30 18% 
ee 2.05 1.63 20% 
% blood wool.... 1.22 98 19% 
, blood tops.... 1.35 1.05 21% 
\Vool tops declined continuously 


n the opening of the year until in 
late September a check was adminis- 
ered to the downward movement, the 

prices of the year being regis- 
tered in that month and as the year 
1926 opened a slight, slow recovery 
was in progress. Noils followed tops 
very closely with the exception that 
the low prices in the noil market were 
made in October, a month later than 
the low levels in tops and wools. The 
following table shows the high, low 
and closing prices for the fine and % 
blood qualities of tops and noils in 


1925. 


High Low Close 
Fine tops ...... $2.05 $1.59 $1.63 
% blood tops.... 1.35 1.05 1.08 
> ee 1.25 91 95 
% blood noils.... -85 55 .58 


Greater Net Decline in Noils 

The following table gives a com- 
parison of opening week of 1925 with 
opening week of 1926 in four stand- 
ard qualities of tops: 


1925 1926 Decline 

PINS. vvsncwes ces $2.05 $1.63 20% 
ME in scaus 1.85 1.48 20% 
% blood, 56s.... 1.55 1.25 19% 
% blood, 508s.... 1.33 1.05 21% 
While the average decline in tops 


prices for 1925 was 20% the decline 
in noils ran further and amounted to 
an average 25%. It is not unlikely 
that a further relative decline in noils 
may be seen, such decline to be 
brought about by increasing supplies 
from the American worsted industry 
as well as possibly more favorable im- 
port conditions and this two-fold fac- 
tor coinciding with a relatively smaller 
demand from the carded woolen 
branch of wool manufacturing. 

(he following table compares noil 
prices at the opening of 1925 and aver- 
age values noted in the first week of 
1920, 





1925 1926 Decline 
Fine aan « $1.25 ge 24% 
blood . l 20 Hor 29% 
. blood, Sts ~Y The : 
+ blood, .5Us.... SS 58¢ 


Wool Gave Early Support to Tops 

lhe top market at the beginning of 
1925 carried along by the upward 
swing in wools was at a very high 
level, business was very quiet and 
there was every expectation that the 


heavy-weight opening would bring 
about a change for the better which 
however did not materialize. The 


spotty demand for high 1% blood do- 
estic tops, 50s, was being filled at 
35 and from this high point they 
topped near the end of the year to 
alow $1.03. 

Early Slump in Values 
Veakness in merinos at the Lon- 
n sales about this time had little in- 
fluence in the Boston market but 
Bradford tops declined all along the 
line. A little later, however, the 
slump in Bradford and the distinct 
ing off in business in the Boston 
market forced a decline in domestic 
values, the fine tops falling from 
$210 to $1.95 and % bloods from 
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$1.85 to $1.78. The severe slump in 
Bradford drove the warp 64s down- 
ward from 73 to 69 pence. The gen- 
eral situation was not viewed with any 
alarm by the standard topmakers and 
there was no sort of an expectation 
that the decline then in evidence was 
to continue for several months. 

Noils followed the top market quite 
closely for the first half of the year 
but later on as the carded woolen in- 
dustry began to lose ground to the 
worsted industry noils became rela- 
tively soft and the fine qualities sell- 
ing at $1.25 in the first two months of 
the year could be purchased under goc 
during the last two months of the year. 
It was impossible to uncover cheap 
noils of any grade in January, 1925. 
The demand was running chiefly to 
46s and 50s. Mohair specialty noils 
were rather inactive while carbonized 
and colored noils were neglected. Con- 
tracts for production of several comb- 
ing establishments were made _ to 
cover the first three months and the 
bids accepted were at considerably 
higher figures than those made for 
last quarter of 1924. The carded 
woolen industry at this time was much 
more active than worsted manufactur- 
ing with active spindles on an 83% 
basis as compared with 77% for 
worsteds. 


Increase in Noil Stocks 

The Boston Wool Trade Association 
inventory issued early in the year 
showed that the members of the asso- 
ciation held 431,000 pounds of foreign 
noils and 386,000 pounds of domestic 
noils while a year later the inventory 
as of January 5, 1926 indicated domes- 
tic noils holdings at 1,069,000 pounds 
and foreign noils 318,000 
Noil traders generally were 
that the by-products of wool combing 


pounds 
aware 


were on an unreasonably high level 
brought about by strong carded wool- 
en demand coinciding with a declin- 
ing output from the worsted industry 
and the market was considerably con 
cerned with the question regarding the 
maintenance of the high then 
current. The question was consider 
ed solved in large part by the char- 
the 
which again ran largely to woolens, 
although the trend changed at the 
lightweight opening in August. 


level 


acter of heavyweight opening 


Continuous Decline Encountered 

From February right on to 
ember the general market declined 
steadily in interest and prices. The 
light-weight opening although indi- 
cating quite clearly a change in the 
trend of wool manufacturing had its 
largest influence on the manufactur 
ing organizations which 
contained doing their own combing 
and spinning, so that the independent 
top-maker right up to the end of the 
year had not experienced any par 
ticular expansion of business from the 
change in the character of the goods 
demand. 

The noil market at this time was 
inert with mill buying at a minimum. 
That larger supplies of domestic made 
materials were not arriving seem 
rather unaccountable and the explana- 


Sept - 


are self- 


tion given was that the greater part 
of wool combing at this time was be- 
ing done by mill organizations who 
could utilize their own by-products. 
Dealers were having much difficulty 
in maintaining values. The general 
trend of manufacturing was against 
the market. continued 
inactive, nominal quotations covering 


Colored noils 


go-95c for recombed fine, 75-80c for 
blood, 55-60c for i3¢ blood and 
38-42c for ™% blood. Fine kid noils 


were quoted $1.00-$1.03. Specialty 
noils were not much in evidence al 


though a little buying of camelhair 


and artificial silk was seen at fair 
prices. 
Wide Noil Fluctuations 
The noil market has had an un- 


usual series of price fluctuations dur- 
ing the last seven years. Fine noils 
in June 1919 were selling at $1.20 per 
pound. A rapid decline put the price 
down to 38c in November 1920, 
after which there was a steady ad- 
vance until goc was reached in July 
1922. Another downward turn oc- 
curred reaching 7oc in July 1923 
after which a steady advance put the 
price of this commodity up to $1.25 
for January 1925. Noil imports were 
quite extensive during the late sum- 
mer and early fall months, the amount 


(965) 29 


uw 


Boston alone for the 
month of July being 743,000 pounds 


arriving in 


at an average price of 76c. From 
Great Britain came 728,000 pounds, 


from Canada 11,800 pounds and from 
Belgium 2,600 pounds. 

lhe top market at the 
ginning ot the fall was very irregular 
and spotty 


wool be- 
Some business was placed 
blood and 46s and con- 
siderable business was 


in high 1% 


otfered in 3 


and blood tops at prices unaccept 
able to top makers. 

As the year 1925 came near the 
end top-makers being practically 


bare of wool would not accept busi- 
ness when it meant buying wool in 
the open market and manufacturing 
at a loss. Top-makers at this time 
could not buy their wool on any 
reasonable basis and in the main were 
disinclined to accept anything of a 
speculative character. There was a 
feeling that wools would be weaker 
at the turn of the vear and combers 
preferred to remain close to the 
staple and await developments. The 
year came to an end with both tops 
and noils exhibiting a downward 
trend, prices decidedly regular with 
consuming interests on the fence and 
awaiting the January heavyweight 
opening. 


Wool Standards and Statistics 


(Continued from page 211) 


The conferences held in Eng 


land were the culmination of the 
negotiations that were begun some 


time ago to effect a correlation of the 
wool grades used in England and the 
official grades of this country. The 
correlation as finally agreed upon, em- 
bracing both wool in the grease and 
the coordinated qualities in tops, is as 
follows: 


Britist 
qualit United States Grades 
80's 

70's 
64's 
60's 
58's 
Sa’ 
50's 
48's 
40' 





44's 
40's 
pO"s 





Need of Accurate Wool Statistics 

That world statistics on wool would 
e a boon to the wool industry in all 
the leading 


1 


wool producing and con 
suming countries, is felt by those who 
have given the matter thought and 
who have seen the need during the 
last few years of an improved statis- 
tical service. It was the good fortune 
of the American representative to be 
on the Continent at the time the In- 
ternational Arbitration Congress was 
held in Berlin and at this conference 
the subject of statistics was repeatedly 
mentioned. It 
opinions of the delegates to this con- 
ference as well as the opinion of the 
wool authorities in the several coun- 
tries represented that statistics on 
stocks should be compiled and re- 
leased semi-annually for all the im- 
portant wool countries and further- 
more that the reporting of such stocks 
to the designated agencies in the sev- 


was the consensus of 


eral countries could be made compul- 
sory, proper safeguards being taken 
that the information secured from pri- 
vate firms be not divulged except when 


combined with the reports secured 
from the others in the trade. 
The periodical reiease of auth- 
entic information on wool should 
be of inestimable value to the 
industry throughout the world 


since at present, the industry, regard- 
less of individual expressions to the 
contrary, is not independent of con- 
jecture. 

The wool statistical service of the 
United States, as the 


country 


trade in this 


knows, is not wholly 
plete. The reports that are issued by 
the Governmental 
however, since they embrace the lar 
ger the establishment 


within scope are comparable 


com 


several agencies, 
percentage ot 
their 
from issue to issue and are therefore 
In the industry in the 
several organiza 
wool manufac 
turers and wool producers working in 
the advancement of 
their respective branches of the indus- 
try and for the mutual welfare of 
associated. The establish- 
ments that are cooperating with the 
Government bureaus in making it pos- 
sible to give to the industry a service 
which is helpful and advantageous 
may be likened to the associated 
groups mentioned. It is a tribute to 
the members of the industry that those 
in the organizations referred to and 
those who are siding in the compila- 
tion and release of the several reports 
on wool lend their cooperation for the 
welfare of their fellow members and 
for the industry as a whole. 


ot great value. 
United States 
tions of wool dealers, 


are 
for 


cooperation 


those so 
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From shade to shade 
with spee | 





hosiery 
rs are extremely 


; ae ZS) * varied. Diversification is a 
- a : n 


present day 


necessity 
wean - Changes from one color to 
another can be simply 
made with Strickland Pad- 
dle Type Dyeing Machines. 
ade f monel metal, 
these machines are quickly 
and thoroughly scoured. 
The efficient design pro- 
vide or thorough pene- 
e dye liquor. 
As a matter of fact, dyers 
have overloaded these ma- 
chines as high as 100% an 
are “getting away with i| 
it "—excellently. 


a 
» 
— 








Further details will be 
l y sent. 


| gladly s 


Strickland Paddle type Dyeing Machines 
hi Strickland Sample lot Dyeing Machines || 
Strickland Bleaching Tanks 


STRICKLAND 


PATTERN WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee | 
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The capacity of the Rome Monel Rotar 
hir yvounds a day You 


ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
ROME, GA 
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AMOS H. HALL & SONS 


ERIE AVENUE & F STREET gc 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Yarn 
Scouring, Dyeing, Mercerizing 
and Drying Machinery 


org 


DRYING MACHINES 
for WOOL, COTTON, and 


all raw Fibrous Materials 
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Warp Coiling Machines 
Power Baling Presses for Stock 
Power Bundling Presses for Yarns 


THE LORIMER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OWER expansion and 

moderate prosperity seem to 
] | _4 be indicated by a careful sur- 
’ ey of the conditions within 
| t 1 industry. The wool market 
| 1926 in marked con- 
volume of business 
in prices as compared with 


prices, 


* Nebel 


e year 
41 


1 aS ft 
ii ads tO 


I 
id 
vear. The downward reaction in 

following an unhealthy and 
in prices throughout 

rld, began early in February. 
he following months the wool 
trade at home and abroad, but not the 
growers, suffered heavy losses. There 


upturn 


+ 
+ 


seems little reason to expect any vio- 
‘tion either up or down dur- 


1913 1914. 





1917) 





of Increase 


lbs. less in the country September 30 


than as of June 30. It seems evident 


hat wool consumption was still 
than suffici of all th 


lent to take c 


and at the 


are 





| Same time 

duce quite considerably the stocks of 
domestic wool held throughout tl 
The decline in wool stocl 
over the last 


country. 


four years is 
table: 


snown 1n 


at. . ] ; 
ne following 


-d Imports 


¢ 
t 
S el 
‘ 
S l¢ es 
2c S 
too w-priced for manufacturit 
ofit Under such general condi 


Manufacturers Dealers & Pools Total Grease 


September 30, 1922.. 29 


September 30, 1923. 22 
September 30, 1924....... 21 
Septemher 30, 1925 18 

U. S. imports at three principal 
ports totaled for the year 320,000,000 


1918 | IQ19 12 


40 : — 1 
30{=—— Australian Combing 
20 (Good) (Grease) 
O : ‘ 
iS 50 4777 Australian Crossbreds 
90 (Average) (Grease) 
90 Li - Out of the market st 
60 t 1h lth rhage nt th at act, 
. . Bex eon 
=H on ee) | , 
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XU 
90 
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O if 


mw wo fh O® 
oo oOo © 
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e next few weeks and unless the 
eign markets weaken very consid- 
v values of spot foreign and do- 


wools are likely to hold quite 

and may possibly show some 

k € appreciation coincident with 
weight purchasing. The mar- 

n a much sounder basis than 

ns go and so far as the mills 
-oncerned they have less wool 


possession and so must be 
lered large potential customers. 
re was less wool in the country 


S mber 30 than for many vears 
rovernment ool stock report 
ed that the decline in wool 
has not been checked and that 

S approximatelv 10.000.000 


\ 


RAW WOOLS 





mt ans ah cuacal wenn 


‘\ rath 
| “ot peur” “] 
} } 
t 

- i 4. 


lbs. as compared with 245,000,000 lbs. 
in 1924, an increase of approximately 
30%. Boston imports showed a 
larger relative gain of 44%. But in 
spite of this large increase in imports 
the year 1925 came to an end with 
total wool stocks probably lower than 
the September figures. Consumption 
of wool averaged about 
Ibs. monthly or approximately 520 
000,000 Ibs concerns reporting 
Che total consumption for the United 
States would be 16 
than the figure given. 

The whole manufacturing situ 
in the United States is in a difficult 


43,0 10,000 


for 


to 20% arger 





position. Beginning with the wool 
irket the hetter cl] 
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Lbs. 
3,857,000 


3,883,000 


I bs. 


231.307.000 


525.174.000 


250.865.000 174.747.000 
1.515.000 179.733.000 391.248.000 
2.505.000 190.504.000 373.010.000 
tions it would seem, according to some 
opinions, that a good sized decline 


eo i921 


_ 










(Clean Basis) 
---—-— Ohio 4 and *s 
(Unwashed ) 
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—— Fine Med. Montana Clothing 


Moderate Growth on Firm Level is Wool Outlook 


Rise in Wool from July 1924 to February 1925 Followed by Long Decline with 1926 Opening on Firm Liquidated 


First Half of Australian Season Satisfactory—U. $S. Wool Stocxs Decline in Spite 
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foreign markets which would enable 
the United States to purchase wool in 


large quantities would be a good all- 


around proposition and would inci- 
dentally enable the domestic wool 
le to adapt itself to the situatior 
contracting for next season’s clip 
on a suitably low level. English 


ninn ac voiced in nv infinential 
inion as voiced in many innuential 
} ' 


larters 1S posit vely IDDOSE to 
~ 1+ wale « ] 
er prices raw materials and 
ile it is t ubstantial 
ee ; ‘ va a 
decline in value wl ‘cur, the real 
uc-of-war w ( e luring the sec- 
] f £ the \ustt lian ceacon In 

] 
¢ y PT 


close of the year 18-20% lower than 
id-January prices. The showing i 
> follows: 


Jan. Sept. De: 

Delaine Covcsceece 70¢ 52¢ 54 

Half-blood staple . 68e¢ 5le 5k 
Three-eighths blood 

staple Cee e-a 60. 50¢ Ske 

Quarter blood staple.. 60c 48e 54e 

Aggregate 267¢ 201le 217: 


Decline in Foreign Wools 


Australian wor 


Is during the yea 





e severe, the dec mountin: 
4 The recovery these wi 
( he depression -¢ S 
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Specialty Fibres 


Largest importers in United States M 


All Classes 


CAMELS HAIR—CASHMERE 
MOHAIR—ALPACA—ETC. 


Adaptable for Usage in 
PILE, BRUSHED and other SPECIALTY FABRICS 


Offerings Submitted Upon Request 


Commission Wool 
Combers and Scourers 





MILLS: THORNTON, R. I., U.S. A. 


Executive Offices 


232 SUMMER ST, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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wing (clean prices in 


bond) is as 


ve 


t¢ |OWS: 
Jan. Sept. Dee. 
Australian 70s...... $1.65 $1.25 $1.20 
Australian 648...... 1.55 .98 1.03 
Australian 58-60s... 1.35 .90 95 
Aggregate ...... $4.55 $3.13 $3.18 
ie decline during the year in 


South American wools was quite pre- 
trom the unhealthy high 
level of January and amounted to ap- 
proximately 34% for the year with 
a maximum decline of about 38-40% 

September. The 

rs standard 


s in cents 


tous 


tollowing table 
South American 
per pound in 


on the periods named: 


oTeas¢ 


Jan. Sept. Dee. 

i a eee ee 68e 42¢ 44e 
VS Sn chensssi Oe 30 $1 
M. V. 46-48s........ 58 37 39 
B. A. 4s 4440s..... 49 31 32 
B. A. 5s 40-36s...... 46 29 30 
very clearly defined line of 


ney was noticeable throughout 
he year bringing values of domestic 
foreign together. 
This tendency is still operative ow- 
very small stocks of 
wool and large foreign sup- 
plies which seem to be seeking lower 
Is. At the beginning of the year 
: was a price stretch of 
4lc per pound between territory % 
blood and Australian 64s duty paid, 
but by the close of the year this 
stretch had been narrowed to IIc a 
sound. The following table shows 
1 in brief: 


Jan. Sept. Dec. 


wools closer 


in t Ss 
in tO spot 


he situatior 


Territory 12 blood... $1.45 $1.12 $1.23 
Australian 64s duty 

NM So cree. Qchitie' 41.5.0 $1.86 $1.29 $1.34 
Price stretch ........ 4le I17e Ile 


At the opening of 1925 the wool 
market was not particularly appre- 
hensive but the buoyant optimism 
which characterized the closing 
weeks of 1924 had disappeared. So 
long as wools were moving, hizh 
prices were taken as a matter of fact; 
but just as soon as the market be- 
came dull and mill demand dried up 
then holders of substantial quantities 
began to wonder whether or not 
they had overstayed the market. 
Very high prices in New Zealand 
ind South America at the close of 
1924 were considered by the trade as 
n indication that the demand for 
would be good and that 
ese materials were likely to go high- 
er. The situation viewed from all 


crosspreadas 





sides, and with all allowances made, 
seemed to indicate that the United 
States was short of wool and the Bos- 


irket in particular holding very 
line was likely and sales of 
stic wools this time 


r 


made at 
be replaced. 
Bearish Factors in February 
ere were three factors operating 
February which tended to 
bearish feeling in the mar- 
he first of these was the lower 
level set up in Australia and 
ndon. Australian authorities 
matter quite seriously and 
‘Oo prevent any unnecessary 
decided to cut their offerings 
he months of March to June in- 
e some 50%. The second fac- 
is extreme weakness shown in 


om 
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the Bradford top market. Prices 
had been carried to extreme high 
levels on the expectation that 


merino values would be maintained. 
These expectations were not met and 
as a result warp 64s had declined 
15% from the first of the year. The 
third factor affecting U. S. markets 
was the slowness in placing business 
for fabrics in the goods market. The 
result of the fall opening up to this 
time, so far as raw wools were 


con- 


cerned, had _ been practically neg 
ligible. 
The wool market in March was 


further depressed very considerably 
wools 


for 
Australia 


by the low prices made 
at resumption of sales in 


and London. The trend in wools 
seemed downward. Prices in Boston 
were largely nominal and in the 


buyers’ favor. There were consider- 


able quantities of foreign wools in 
bond that had been bought on high 
levels. U. S. wool imports 
running very largely to crossbreds 
and it was significant of the trend in 
manufacturing as indicated by wool 
purchases in foreign markets that the 
amount of grading 
total imports. 
This neglect of merinos and larger 
attention to crossbreds was already 
having its influence on relative prices 
for the two sorts. The decline in 
merinos in Australia and London had 
been quite severe since the first of 
the year but crossbreds had held up 
very much better, particularly in 
the lowest grades. At the London 
March sales declines of 10-15% were 
registered in merinos and 5-8% in 
crossbreds. The Continent 
chief buyer, Bradford operated 
sparingly and America bought prac- 
tically nothing. The worst feature 
of the series was the large percent- 
age of offerings withdrawn. 


were 


wool over 


Sos 


was barely 10% of 


was the 


Early Predictions Astray 
Predictions made freely at the be- 
ginning of the year that high wool 


prices would be maintained had 
proved erroneous. A _ conservative 
estimate of the decline for mid- 


March of 20% for foreign wools and 
10% for domestic wools. 
were off considerably but yarns re- 
mained relatively firm, but in all 
three markets there was an indiffer- 
ent demand, the goods market refus- 
inz to pay the price placed by the 
manufacturer on his fabrics led to a 
refusal of the weaver to 
prices asked by worsted spinners 
and the latter in their turn refused 
to buy tops at prevailing quotations 
while the top makers, found it im- 
possible to secure top-making wools 
at low prices. Although 
goods buyers were convinced that 
fabrics offered by the mills 
reasonably priced they had absorbed 
sufficient knowledge of critical 
situation of the foreign wool market 
to make their operations spotty and 
cautious and in unsatisfactory volume 
from the mill standpoint. 


Tops also 


pay the 


enough 


were 


the 


Importers Liquidate at Loss 
The first four months of 
1925 did bring to the Boston 
wool trade the good business very 


the vear 


not 


generally expected and instead of a 
large demand on a rising level there 


had been a diminution of purchas- 
ing from the first of the year and 
prices had declined until 


steadily 


and domes 


foreign 
last 


ic wools on the 


of April were at the low level 


1 


ot the vear and wit! 


1 littie 
to prevent a turther decline. Con 


. ‘ ‘ 
ditions at tiis time were shaping up 


for 4 


he appearance for a much 
larger supply of wool and the situa 


tion was altogether dit 


first of the 


year when the market 

was sentimentally assisted by foreig1 

larkets whose rising quota S 

allowed domestic holders of woo O 

iit their prices in spite of the fact 

that the buying even at that time 
was thin. Nature itself was now 


cinning to fight against the high 


wool market. Everywhere through 
out the great West and Southwest 
preparations were bet made to 
shear. \bout two-thirds of the terri 


tory wool had been purchased months 


previously and at prices that would 


( 
not allow it being sold at this time 
except at a distinct loss Whether 
the wool market would be able to 
sustain prices in face of an impend 


ing flood of domest wool became 
the chief question. There had been 
considerable liquidation ‘of foreign 
wool, many importers suffering 
heavy losses. Although the slump in 
prices had affected merinos just as 


much as crossbreds the statistical 
position of merinos was just about 
various 


point- 


where it was when the 


authorities of the 1 were 


ing out clearly enough, and support- 
ing their contention with multi- 
tudinous statistics, that the produc- 


tion of 
able consumption. 


merino was behind its prob- 

During the month of May wool 
prices the world over declined rapidly 
and severely owing in very large part 
to the action of Australian wool 
brokers in offer total 
Australian stocks at the various auc- 
tions instead of reserving some three 
or four hundred thousand bales for 
sale during the latter part of the 


deciding to 


year. Following the slump of Aus- 
tralian prices the third London 
series registered very considerable 


declines in values at the opening, 
well below the previous lows made 
in Australia. The general situation 
became so unsatisfactory that Aus- 
tralian discontinued in- 
definitely the London sales cur- 
tailed. 
ton at 


sales were 


and 
Domestic wool prices in Bos- 
time 


' 
this 


were pra tically at 
the previous year’s low level with 


foreign wools duty added on a 
slightly lower level. The top mar- 
ket was about 6% higher than 1924 
low level while worsted yarns were 
approximately 2% higher than the 
lows of 1924. It was quite evident 

1 

i 


that very litt adjustation 
had 


their semi-manufactured products in 


e permanent 


occurred between wools and 


spite of the severe wool slump 


either the raw material was yet too 
high or yarns and tops were too low 


as related to wool. The pressure of 


the goods market was felt more in 


(973) 303 
tops and yarns than in wool and from 
this standpoint with tops too high 
tor the worsted spinner and yarns 
too high for the weaver the process 
of readjustation promised to be a 
very long drawn out operation. 


Complicated Mid-Year Situation 





Looking at the wool situation in 
a large way around mid-year it be 
came a question, so far as the United 
States was concerned, whether there 
vas or could be tor some time ) 

sufficient absorbent capacity to 

tke care ot the full machine pro- 
n of wool manufacturing. It 

s though manufacturing 

might become more and more season 
able. Periods of intense activity b¢ 


ee San 1} 5 : : 1 
ing tollowed by periods of acute de 


pression. Many manufacturers had 
been out yt he larke IOr W KS 
nd months bu e time was ap 
proaching when they must buy more 
wool or go out of business. Stocks 
of wool held by manufacturers in the 
United S s were the smallest for 
ears an his had had a two-fold 
efttect oft i easing stocks of unsold 
wool and of depreciating their value. 
If manufacturers’ stocks in United 
States had been anywhere near 
normal ther would have been a 
positive shortage of wool in the 
Boston market at this time and 


higher prices in spite of London or 
any other foreign market. Action of 
United 
wool stocks to sink 
below normal had been duplicated by 
manufacturing 
tinent 


manufacturers in the States 


in allowing their 
interests on the 
Great 
feature of the 
that had been overlooked. Emphasis 
had been placed. The 
point to be noticed was not the very 
large stocks of unsold wool in the 


Con- 


and also in 


Britain. 


This was a situation 


wrongly 


hands of growers, pools and dealers 


but small stocks in the storehouses 
of manufacturers in the United 
States, Great Britain and the Con- 


tinent of 


manutacturers, as in 


Wool 


“case ot 


Europe generally. 
the 
other lines of industry, were follow- 


ing in the manner of “stream-line” 


production; stocks behind manufac- 
turing were limited, manufacturing 
orders for future delivery also 


limited and the whole situation much 
more fluid and hand-to-mouth than 
would have been considered possible 
in pre-war days. This did not apply 
exclusively to the United States; it 
was quite general in consuming cen- 
tres throughout the world. 

The London sales opening July 7 
little than a ripple in 
Boston market and further rip- 
following week 
offered in Mel- 
Brisbane; nothing oc- 

affect fundamentally 
strong situation in the United States 
] 


aomestic 


caused 
the 


ples were 


more 
seen the 


when wools were 


bourne and 
curred to 


the 


wools. Americans bought 
no merinos in London for the very 
good reason that the higher prices 
registered there were little more than 
a flare-up brought about by urgent 


Fren 





h and 


German purchasing. 
Merinos opened lower in Australia 
and there was some American pur- 


chasing but the amount of Americam 
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LARGEST RECEIVERS OF WOOL IN THE WEST 


| B. Harris Wool Co. 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston Office: 
37 S. SECOND STREET 


250 SUMMER STREET 
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BIGELOW, REED & CO., INC. 


256 Summer Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Sole Selling Agents 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 
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248 Summer St., Boston 
| I New York: 12 Spruce St. Philadelphia: 135 S. Front St 
Telephone Cable Address | || Chicago: Union Stock Yards I 
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tyle wool offered was very small. 
American Woolen Cuts Wages 
Wool consumption and wool ma- 
hinery statistics around this time 
ade a very poor showing and con- 
nued declines in wool consumption 
nd in general activity had been re- 
1rded month by month. About the 
iddle of the month of July the wool 
ide was taken by complete surprise 
by the American Woolen Company 
isting a reduction of 10% in wages 
take place at the close of the month. 
ritish textile interests also posted a 
duction of 5% in wages to take 
ice on the same date July 25. High 
for raw material on the one 
nd and strong opposition on the 
rt of the goods market on the other 
nd had left manufacturers with no 
other option than to reduce their 
inufacturing costs by the cutting of 


Cs. 


rices 


(he position of raw wool in the 
rkets of the United States tended 
to moderate stabilization. It 
doubtful however whether any con- 
siderable volume could be moved to 
inufacturers at this time except at 
oncessions. The level upon which 
manufacturers would operate freely 
was below that upon which dealers 
operating. Mill buyers evi- 
dently feared to endanger the success 
ot the light-weight season and were 
iutious about raising their bids for 
material. 


was 


were 


Conservative members 
the wool trade had about the same 
lea, but did not seem willing that 
the whole of the burden of making 
it safe for manufacturing be placed 
upon wool holders. The undertone 
was not particularly firm and there 
was an uneasy feeling in some quar- 
ters that wools were not likely to go 
higher for the balance of the year. 
lolders of high priced domestic 
‘ols were of course moderately bull- 
on the situation but importers as 
as top-makers and spinners were 
ined to take the bear side, believ- 
that a lower level for raw mate- 
ls would be of general advantage to 
everybody. 
wool market stable 
in September but tremors con- 
ed and subsidence in prices was 
still a feature of the situation. The 
long decline that had been in opera- 
ion since the first of the year was 
‘ked finally by the end of the 
nth. Fairly large quantities of wool 
consignment, also wool held by 
pools, were awaiting a stronger 
market: As to the future course of 
s the feeling was quite general 
the closing months of 1925 were 
ely to witness any upward rush 
lues. 
ston continued the cheapest of 
reat wool markets with the pos- 
exception of one or two Aus- 
n centers discourage- 
visible on Summer 
t and it was said that holders 
Is had become tired of seeing 
iround and were ready to throw 
into the discard after carrying 
along for months with prices 
lecl'ning steadily. The mill business 
lrib ling in was barely sufficient to 
There had been a 


was 


more 





pr 


Some 
was 


Maintain prices. 
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constant carrying out of the market 
of worsted wools, but in no such vol- 
ume as to create any particular en- 
thusiasm or leave anyone to anticipate 
that big buying of staple wools by 
manufacturers would be seen. 
ernment reports showed an increase 
in wool consumption on a_— greas 


basis of 2,605,000 Ibs., 


(;OV- 


wool consump 
tion for 1925 reaching its low point 11 
May and June, 38,000,000 lbs. for 
each month. 

Steadying Factors in October 
[he wool market was steadier 
mid-October but Boston was not ex- 
pecting any boom in prices or any 
such upward rush as occurred during 
the closing months of 1924 and yet 
inticipated that better selling condi- 
tions would prevail for the balance of 
the year. A number of important 
events occurred at this time to sustain 
the opinion of wool merchants who 
look for a better rather than a poorer 

wool market for the 

Among these were noted: (1) 
hand-to-mouth buying was still the 
policy but in the aggregate a consider- 
able volume of wool was going 
mills; (2), rapidly declining stocks of 
domestic wools, especially the medium 
qualities; (3), sustained strength in 
markets; (4), better prices 


balance of the 


vear 


to the 


foreign 


for foreign medium wools taken out 
ot bond; (5), renewed interest in the 
goods market, particularly in women’s 
wear fabrics; (6), continuous de- 
cline over months of manufacturers’ 
stocks of wool in bond; (7) approxi- 
mately 20% of the Australian 
‘lip already sold at firm prices; (8), 


] 


he London 


new 
sales at which 225,000 
had been offered closing firm 
ith medium to low crossbreds 5- 


ae 
yALCS 


ugher than ciosing u prices 
©). latest Governme: +3 
d), atest rovernme : S 
shawine larocer w |  necenneubecian soe 
lowing targer woo! consum 1 ( 


‘reased spindle activity. 


\s the year 1925 came to the en 
ictivity in the Boston wool market 
ttened out. Deliveries on old pu 
ises continued satisfactory but as to 
new business there was rath nun 
easy feeling manifested in some quar 
ters that wools would be weaker at the 
turn of the year. The slight develop- 
nent of interest in had 


he new clip 
died away and easier conditio1 

foreign primary market 
mer Street more ot 
though not 
abnormal 


s found Sum 


a buyers’ market. 
lower here 
attitude 


1926 domestic clij 


quotably 
was an 


regarding 
contracting on the 
Everybody was 
only optimism 

supported by action. 


hesitating and the 


visible was talk not 


Sound Substitute Basis tor 1926 





Fibres, Rags and Wastes Substantially Lower Than 1925 


Larger 


Relative Output of Worsted Wastes Likely 


HE year in reworked w 
not altogether 
was only following the 


ools 
a poor one 
lightweig 


opening when it became 


that 


apparent 
worsteds were about to registet 
a substantial comeback that woole1 
mill activities began to recede, bring 
ing about a 


processed 


diminished demand 
fibré S, as well as 


graded rags from mills that do their 


own picking and garnetting. In 
ports of woolen rags during the year 
1925 were very substantial and 


though 
able, 20,000,000 pounds for the year 
is not far out of the 

In both the fibre 
markets the year opens with prices 
on a substantially lower and 
unsteady basis and the outlook for 
as large a business as was received 
in the first quarter of 1925 not quit 
so favorable. Mixed softs open the 
\ 20% off with most graded rags 
sharing in the decline. Blue serge 
and blue worsteds furnishing 
able exceptions. 

As to the actual 
poundage of recovered wools for the 


exact figures are unobtan 
way. 
and woolen rag 


rather 


year 
not- 
production in 


year the only way in which an ap- 
proximate estimate can be 

is by recurring to the 
reports covering the industry for the 
192t and 1923 in which the 
total poundage in 1921 
tablishments was given as 2 


secure | 


Government 


years 


from 532 ¢ 


wn 


gud 


pounds and_ for 
pounds establishments. 
Taking into account the large woolen 
rag imports for the year a produc- 
tion of 50,000,000 pounds 


seem to be a fair estimate. 


1923, 5 


from 59 


would 


Woolen rags and recover fibres 
ar more w lecc et 
emernit i! iW uitineg new npulses 
\ ¢ 
lowing development 
weight ope 
far as lack 
cerned € to it O71 
vea °O W g 
1 low ebb and the markets 
developments Price -hange 
fibres and rags have been less e: 
treme than in wool wastes 1 
during the past. twelv 
Mixed softs are off about 2 ell 
ng at around 18 i ) S 
ompared with r4c at this "he 
following table comp eral 
standard graded rags over the 
period: 
De- 
1924 1925 cline 
Coarse light 
merinos 14-l5e 11 liM%e 22% 
Fine Light 
merinos 29--30¢ 24-25¢c 17% 
Blue serge.. 1l5-l6e 14%-l5e 5% 
Red knit. 33-—34e 25-26c 24% 
Blue 
worsted . 9-10¢ 9-9lie 214% 
White knit... 57-58e 45-46 21% 
It will be seen from the above 
table that blue serges and_ blue 
worstec ure pproximate wher 
they were vea io althousg 
mix SO } ) ) ] lowe 
an¢ ug! 4 r¢ ) 1d lowe r 
7 vO S -} pens the 
ear very quietly with prices on a 
relatively low level and a yood ex- 
pectation of an early return to regu- 


lar business. A year ago all kinds 
of mill wastes were at a high level 
on which sales were quite substan- 
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tial as for example 100,00 Was 


of 3% blood thread waste at Sy 





which price may be compar with 
68c for similar material at tl 
The approximate situation 
worsted thread wastes for th \ 
riods is seen in the 
4 
; 1924 1925 
Fine .....c-..6- $1.15-$1.20 $1.08-$1.6 12 
Half-blood .. 1.00—- 1.05 + 2 WW 
rhree eighths 
IE cee owe 85—- .87 ri > 
Quarter blood TOU 75 ™ o> 30 
Sott wastes also show S 
( he downward movement 
gives in b 
situation: 
1924 192 
I w i 
vaste $1.45-$1.55 $1.30-$1.% 2 
0 rm i} 
waste ; - 12-125 1.06 7 
Worsted 
card waste i so 62 ( 
\ limited amount of new busines 
1 Ss ) | \\ ) ¢ 
ool us sutticien ) 
ro 1 Nl Wile Ti¢ 
10 The unfi poundag 
industry is probably smailet this 
ime than at any other period fot 
months, but on the other hand thet 


ire indications that the overcoatin 


ry in particular is likel be 
eood consumer of fibres ible 
for these heavyweight fabrics. [elt- 
‘rs also are busy and shirtir lanu 
facturers as well as manut urers 
»9f lumber S S | ithe 
ypes oO! osiel I i Ing 
ly well. So Ss rag f 
“ned | ) ) VI WW 
Phe eee. « tio wack . 
yf consumers 
sidered I ¢ he altny 
situati ‘| irket i ( 
1 so for so 1 
es and material like fine | 
) | purchased ers 
Domestic rade ’ 
| 926 will fu oO 
ess sot 1 to uch 
we evel or pri ir gra 
dvance irply Englis 
( ving wie imcu 


as their compeers in the Ameri 


rket and are 


uite a lot of unwanted er: 


ial into stock 


limited and narrow 


upply the 
lemand. 


Seanty Business in January 


So. far ew business 


ce rned the recovered wool industry 


There are good hopes 


is Stationary. 


however. of substantial business a 


1 


little later on and renewed activity 
in the overcoating group is a favo 
able sign. The various types of fah 
ics which utilize mill wastes an 

overed wools have not. beer 

wn into the discard and with the 
vorsted industry handicapped by 
high priced wools, tops and varns 
wool manufacturers having a large 
and available source of raw ma 


terials in the woolen rag market 
the recovered fibre industry may ! 
le to ike a much better shown 


ippears on the surface. D 
material 


orders and 


most classes of 
made on old 
contracts, but as for additional busi- 
ness it is simply not obtainable. The 
general market covering these com- 


liveries of 
are being 
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is duller at this time than 
it has been for several years and 
from iu not associated alto- 
ether prices of either re- 
naterials or of woolen rays, 
reason of the super 
ide of mill purchasers 
in their determination to 
is liquid as possible. The 
for abnormally low stocks has 
gy out as far as it 1s likely to 
70 not a few consumers may 
e caught short in a rising 
\\ool waste houses are itting 
their holdings They refuse 
ome nervous over the situation 
S( no reason whatsoever tor 
force sales and are at the 
ne time quite indifferent to the 
traders who would like if 
» secure a little cheap ma 
The ipply oO! really 200d 
hreads trom our domesti 
anulacturers is at all times too 
Ce e woolen mill de- 

nd Fine t ls, wh er Oo! 
or wo very high priced 
astes as related to the manutactur 
y processes and the output in both 
ndustries 1s becoming smaller all the 
time. This makes the importing ot 
iread wastes a rather constant quan 
tity These materials come not only 
from Bradford and the Continent 


but occasionally from Australia. 

Recovered wool manufacturers, 
like other men in the wool textile in- 
lustry, kept their stocks down to a 
low point pending the close of the 
Inventories of rags held by 
plants in New England 
d probably show a very substan- 
tial decrease compared with a year 
ago. There is little reason to sup- 
pose that substitute makers and just 
as little to suppose that woolen mill 
users will buy rags in volume even 
at bargain prices until cloth business 


year. 
the large 


wou 


ippears The 
good business. At no time in the 
industry 


methods ot 


stage is all set for 


were the 
dealing 
shape. 


history of the 
processes and 
with old materials in better 
ie larger 
tions is thoroughly up to date, while 


Macl , j t} “oy ; 
Miachinery in the organiza- 


the so-called “shoddy” of today as 
ompared with material produced be- 
fore the war is a very superior pro- 
juct. Prices are rather in favor of 
buyer and yet manufacturers 
iking contracts for delivery at a 
price will be very careful to find out 
whether they can cover themselves 
n rags without advancing the mar- 
k too rapidly. 
Fundamental Changes Pending 
fundamentally, however, the situ- 


tr te 
mis changing. For the last three 

} ] “11 h 
ie woolen mill business has 
ceca Gumhtike: Pain a ne 
n ich better than worsteds and 
0 bout wha ght be 

a ea 
S ibnormally high prices 
: 

\ W tes iS well is Tor 
\ ) qauct of tne wors l 

lustry Tr) rend now seems 1 
S¢ worsted inutactures 
nsidere in this respec s pro 


icers Of waste expanding, while the 
Ol ty n this 
y ‘ Ot wastes s 
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If the recovered wool market were 
the only unsatisfactory one there 
might be reasons for a more energetic 
inquiry into the prospects connected 
with the probable requirements of 
the next manufacturing season. But 
when most textile raw material and 
semi-manufactured material markets 
are enveloped in the same deadly 
dullness recovered manufac- 
turers may recognize the fact that 
have plenty of company and 
that a change for the better is posi- 
tively certain in the not far distant 
future. 


wi 01 


they 


lhe demand for substitutes may be 
broader than it has been. For a very 
long period light colored stocks have 
been in the limelight 
dark-colored materials only, such as 
blue serge, large mill 
Overcoatings and 
fabrics will 


with a few 


meeting any 
interest. men’s 
probably swing 


away from the range of colors which 


wear 
according to precedent and custom 
belong chiefly to the feminine section 
Men’s wear fab- 
rics, it 1s said, will probably swing 


of our population. 
right back again to the sober shades 
that are distinctly masculine. 

Continuous Flow of Imports 

Imports of high-grade rags con- 
tinue to hold up very well. There 
has been a continuous flow of good 
rags, white and colored, new and old 
into the United States for every 
month of the year and while the 
mill waste and noil markets of Great 
3ritain and the Continent are at this 
time too high for our importers this 
is not the case in woolen rags and 
clips. In the Dewsbury English rag 
market most woolen rags are steady. 
Woolen manufacturers are taking a 
more optimistic view of the situation 
and are buying more readily. The 
fine rags sell with ease’ while 
free from serges, are in 
much better demand. The rag list as 
a whole is very steady. 

The American industry has not 
been subject to any foreign compcti- 
tion from imported fibres during the 
year. Some of the Dewsbury Eng- 
lish manufacturers could probably 
place on this market the lower grade 
materials which they call “mungo” 


worsteds, 


themselves, but 
demand for 
this class of material. The only point 
of contact between the reworked 
wool industry and foreign markets is 
in the matter of supplies of raw ma- 
terials and entire 
year there have been very substantial 
particularly of knitted ma- 
terials which on the whole are better 


at some 


profit for 
there is no American 


throughout the 
imports, 


suited to processing than the mate- 
rials produced in this country. In 
the United States everything runs to 


} ish 
ne stvi1sn 


grade of material while 
parts of Europe as well as in 
Great Britain the knitted hosiery is 


very substantial and made of virgin 


x ] nd lende 3+ lf werv e ilu ¢ 
WO ind iends seit very easilv to 
: _ 

' ~L-5 y “> 1 
th yrocess OT picking or zarnetting 


as the case may be. 
The English 


sorter roes 


more 
+1, = y} le» : ¢ +} » Ff attpar r ao . é y 
horoughly into the matter of grading 
than his American associates and on 
the manifests ot recent incoming 


steamers some of the knit stocks had 


fancy names attached to consign- 
ments such as “rose,” “biscuit,” 
“heather,” etc. We seem to have 
nothing in this country corresponding 
with the graded merinos of the Eng- 
lish market which are as follows: 
light blue merino, 112 shillings; dark 
blue merinos, 56. shillings; drab 
merinos, 135. shillings; green 
merinos, 56 shillings; brown merinos, 
56 shillings; dark fancy merinos, 
50 shillings; red merinos, 85 shillings, 
all per English cwt. or 112 Ibs. 
Rayon Wastes Increasing 

Artificial silk waste continues to 
grow in importance. More traders 
are looking into the situation and 
some of the larger houses are en- 
deavoring to make connections with 
foreign producers. The consumption 
of the raw material has been larger 
for months than its production in 
this country, and a large increase in 
production in the United States will 
be seen inside of 12 months and this 
will of course mean much larger 
quantities of waste from the original 
producer as well as of threads and 
other from mill consumers. 
The general line of quotations cover- 
ing these materials in October was 
as follows: open bleached, 47-48c; 
open unbleached 42-43c; bleached 
threads, 42-43c, colored, 23-25c; 
garnetted, 57-58c; noils, 45-48c. 

It is difficult many times to dis- 
tinguish the real value of the rayon 
waste offered by traders unless a 
careful examination of the material 
is made. Artificial silk wastes fall 
naturally into two main divisions; 
first, those wastes that come directly 
from actual manufacturers of rayon 
either from wood pulp or linter and 
secondly those wastes that come out 
of consuming mills, who buy tops 
and yarns for manufacturing proc- 
esses and who as a result accumulate 
noils and thread wastes as by-prod- 
ucts. 

General Mid-Year Situation 

At mid-year the reworked wool 
industry showed improvement. AIl- 
though unfilled poundage was de- 
clining, fairly substantial business 
was arriving from mills who had re- 
ceived additional orders for fall fab- 
rics. Certain felt manufacturers 
and knitters able to use the highly 
finished products of this industry 
were taking further business. The 
decline in prices of carbonized and 
carded materials had been more 
marked in the high priced stocks than 
in the worsteds and cloths. Car- 
bonized white knit was quoted 65- 


wastes 


70c; carbonized white softs 62-65c; 
carbonized fancy knits 30-32c; car- 
honized light hoods 48-50c;  car- 
bonized fine light 46-49¢. 
Prices for carded skirted cloths and 
serges were practically unchanged. 

On the other hand blue serges 
skirted and carded advanced from 
Coarse light merino car- 
bonized was fir 30-32c. Graded 
stocks were not particularly firm. 
While the rag market was appreci- 
ably higher than it was a year ago, 
as compared with the year 1914 the 
advance registered was on the whole 
less than the percentage advance reg- 


merino 
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istered by wool. In the following tal 
it will be noted that the rags are 

the average below advance in domes 
wools : 


1914 June24, A 
Average 1925 va 


Light skirted 

og ee 5%4¢ 91g¢ 
Light skirted cloths 3%ec 64%e 8. 
Blue serge ...... x 7c l4c li 
% blood wool clea er or ot 
ae eee Sees o | aden WU meh 11 


The worsted waste market 
firmer. Some of the largest sul 
tute plants were buyers of thre 
and with their modern machin 
were able to turn out a very hi 
grade material. High prices paid 
lap waste in this market led t 
scrutiny of the possibilities of 
porting from Bradford. Draw 
lap sold as high as $1.40. In 
Bradiord market choice drawing 
was quoted 46 pence which with d 
and charges added made the lan 
prices about $1.25. Fine white w 
sted threads in the Bradford mat 
seemed to be well in the import: 
favor, being quoted 36 pence, w! 
with a duty of 16c and other char 
added gave a price of gic as aga 
$1.00-$1.03 tor similar threads 
Boston. 

There was a waiting market 
wool waste. Prices were decidedly 
regular; there was no trend to 
market. The slight recovery n 
from the low level touched a couple o: 
but that was about all. 

Comparing approximate prices for 
white worsted wastes mid-year with 
those for year previous it became evi- 
dent that fine and low %4-blood wor- 
sted threads were still relatively high. 
The showing was as follows: 


May May 
1924 1925 Change 


DEMO secccees 

Half blood... 

Three eighths 
blood 


92-0 $1.03-$1.05 Up ile 
S0-—Soe 88- 90 Up ic 


.. «692-%6e (TS 80 Up ie 
Quarter blood HOHe 638- 65 Up ze 
Low quarter. 4-tie J3- 56 Up Lie 

The Dewsbury English market was 
at a standstill. Demand for rags has 
suffered a severe setback. Consider- 
able quantities of unwanted stocks 
were accumulating in graders’ ware- 
houses. The decline in wool values 
which brought Bradford to a near 
panic affected adversely sales of rags 
and clips in Dewsbury. Very low 
prices were established also in Brad- 
ford. 

Fibre Production Large 

Recovered wools were as firm as 
anything in the textile line. [he 
manufacture of processed fibres was 
the only sub-industry in wool mant 
facturing that was working full time 
Unlike the woolen industry as 
whole, apparently over-machined 
related to the consumptive capacity 
the United States, the recovered w 
industry as related to wool manui 
turing is under-machined. Only 
some such way as this could long 
tinued overtime, entailing the runt 
of carding machines in some sect 
of the country day and night, b 
plained. According to opinions 
pressed at the annual meeting of 
National Association of Wool | 
Manufacturers the industry was 1 
ning 100% capacity. Mill st 
were adequate to the situation and 
the main held at prices well be 
prevailing level in the rag market 





Broadsilks Enjoy Extremely Successtul Year 


Sules of Silks Expand Greatly Due to Reasonable Prices. Consumer Preference, and General Prosperity—Satin 


Materials Favored Through Greater Part of Year 
and Sheer Weaves for Fall and, Winter 5 


HERE is a saying in the silk 
trade that year seven 
brings prosperity to the trade 

whole. If that is the 

he extraordinary prosperity en- 
silk manufacturers during 
rrived one year ahead of sched- 
the inflation of 
many manufacturers had a very 
which would mark 

banner period. 

er the advent of prosperity was 


one in 


as a 
hy 


During boom 
ful vear 
s the next 


premature or whether the ex 


satisfactory conditions © 
to be repeated on a more 


us scale w ill 


have to be an 

ater. 
event the vear 1925 was ex 
rily good and in many re- 
ie most satisfactory twelve 
period in decade. Com 
ng it with 1919 brings out very 
rly the vast changes that have 
ken place in the conduct and spirit 
business. Profits were made in 
e earlier vear primarily through 


e advances with the normal manu- 
turing margin a very small consid- 
Nearly everyone wanted to 
the market rise forgetting that it 
for it to come 
The prosperity of 1925, 
rested on a far different 
foundation. Silk manufacturers 
looked to a normal profit margin and 
thing Any in the 
market met a strong and organ 

The 
: eeping prices on a reasonable basis 
The 
that at the end.of an unusually suc- 
sful year, the industry finds itself 
g n almost as strong a position as at 


uld be necessary 
again. 


vever, 





more. advance 





ed resistance. necessity of 


vas widely recognized. result 





= heginning. 

a Reasons for Prosperity 
ear sting about for reasons to ac 
Te unt for the generally prosperous 
low nditions in silks, one finds several 
id- t about equal relative importance 
one thing prices were on a very 
ible basis and well in line with 
as ene? commodity levels. Another 
he mportant factor was a decided 
was nsumer preference for silks. The 
ndustry was keenly alive to this 
e eference and used silks largely 
; a hroughout the year, a fact that had 


to do with the large sales of 

ver the counter from February 
yoo! astly there must be taken into 
nt the condition of 
mtry as a whole with nearly all 
ns of the country having a huge 


pre spere MS 


power with which to absorb a 
output of various semi-luxury 


favored 
nd led to the expectation of a 

perous year, the situation within 

dustry itself was an additional 
During the period 1920 

d h 1924 there had been only a 


of Plant 


fundamental conditions 


expansion facili 





ties had been unduly enlarged in the 
hectic year of 1919, and the years 
inumediately following had the 
sales field expand to a point where it 
could absorb the capacity of the in- 
dustry. Particularly in the throwing 
field had there been unnecessary ex 
pansion 


seen 


beginning of 
1925, if anything, saw the industry 
under-equipped to handle the tremen- 


} 


dous volume of business shortly to be 


earlier. The 


‘tered it. Proof of this can be 
the fact that a 


Lie 
ive been running sixteen to t 


seen 
majority of mills 
wenty 
Not 

twenty 
ht | 


eigh 


urs a day on two shifts 
running 


with th 


been 


dav 


few have fou 
hours a 
shifts. 
Taken 
bad 
\dequate preparations had been made 
during November and 
the way of accumulating some stock 
and these stocks and the production of 
the first four months of the year 
moved easily and with the margin of 
profit very That de 
mand was greater than the supply at 


ree 


all in all silk manufacture: 


a very profitable spring seasor 


December in 


satisfactory. 


this time is evident from the strong 
trend to fabric prices through the 
market even during March when raw 
silk declined 40c a pound. This de 
cline enabled manufacturers to buy 
for April and May and instead of 
causing buyers to hold off, merely 
gave mills an added profit 
Though satin crepes occupied 

dominating position through — the 


spring all qualities found an excellent 
demand. Flat crepe was largely used 


by the dress and costume slip cutters 


and was taken later on in lighter 
colors by the stores tol Summel 
dresses. The popularity of the en 


semble mode was in part responsible 
for the big print season. Prints oc- 


cupied 


a place all their own and _ the 
end of the season found stocks well 
cleaned out. For linings and dresse 
also were the prints wanted, with tl 
54-inch goods commanding excellent 
prices. The border effects in the 
wider goods were also very good as 
were the plain materials. Introduced 
as a novelty, the response to the 54 
inch width was immediate. Store 
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featured the new possibilities of this 
idvance in the weaving art as applied 


t 


to silks. The dress cutters were less 


enthusiastic as the price on the 54- 
inch goods as novelty took aw 
inv advantage that could be derived 
in the cutting 

Following Easter, broadcloths, ra 
diums and tub silks came into thei 
own for wash dresses and repeated 
the success ot vear previous. The 
onths o \pri May and June 
loOreOVe noter continued call for 
ll spr c qualities due to the 
creased sales at retail Reorder bu 


1 } 


ness was large through these months 


7 


Fall 


. 
pe 


Demand 


Satin cre gain proved to be the 


ag 
101 fall Hleavy advance bus! 


ness was placed by dress houses dun 


that permitted the trade to go 


ng June in the crepe satins, flat 
crepe, and georgettes. This class of 
buvers was impressed with the pros 
pects ot large sales of dresse , the 
firm price situation, and the small 


stocks of silks all through the market 


Several new colors leaped into popu 
larity at this time with the usual re 
quests for rush deliveries. The put 
ple shades accounted for the bulk o 


the early fall sales with pansy in de 


mand at first, shortly followed | 


pencil blue and others. So 


marge wa 


the demand for these colors that whet 


Dy 


1 
he natural reaction ensued, mills had 
nly small quantitie left which were 
easily redved into the staple black 
ind navy. 

Mention has not been made as vet 
ot georgettes which unobtrusively at 
first but surely have taken on greatet 
importance right along Earl 
March an increase in the inquiry tor 
eorgettes began to be noted. The 
demand eained nomentun t rough 
\pril and May until by the end ot 
\lav an almost famine scarcity ex 


ted in the greige goods market witl 


arge premiums being paid by jobber 
for both two and three thread con 
structions (seorgette ] ilwav 
been a good summer number an 
July AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 
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Silk Machinery 


Activity 


—— 





apo ae 





in 1925 


Mills Hard Put to Satisfy Demand for Georgettes 
-ason——Situation Still Sound 


there was a disposition to deprecate 
the unusual scarcity. The last of 
une was expected to see the end ot 
e georgette craze by which time the 


¢ rices would be a thing of the 
ist No such 


development occurred 

oweve | through July and Au 

cust mills could not weave enough ot 

Ss popular number. Accustomed to 
see suddet urts in demand follow 

by an equally sudden falling off, the 


ade erred on the side of conserva- 


tism.as far a eorgettes were con 
cerned 
Through the mths the sv 
eorgette rained momentum 
Kndorsed by stylists for both the wit 
ter season and the spring, georg 
iS maintained it popularity \t 
ne time in October and Novembe: 
o thread georgette in the form of 
thrown silk was utterly unobtainabl 
in the market so great was the de 
ind for it \ factor that has pre 


vented any overproduction in spite of 


e evident fact that mills could sell 
| they wished to of this desirable 
rticle, has been the difhcultv of wet 
ting adequate throwing facilities 
lhrowsters and thrown silk dealet 


‘1 necessity, must take care of their 
regular customers in the staple three 


our, and five thread crepes Mhis 
eans that only a limited number of 
ichines can be run on two thread 


hich of itself is the slowest producet 
iong all the crepes. Throwsters at 
time began to make up for the 
lean years preceding and could obtain 


| lb 


against 


y to $2.50 a 
thread as 


before 


for throwing two 
Sy {Oo Six mont! 
Mill Activity Maintained 
lhe last quarter ot the 
tnessed no slackening in mill ope: 


year ha 


ons although sales have not been wy 
the three previous quartet Ilat 


crepe has usurped the position of sat 


repe for the coming spring and the 
iti have been very quiet (eo) 
rettes have been good right alone 


owever, and radium has also noted 
in excellent re ponse Stocks of fin 
hed silks at the end of the vear are 
undoubtedly larger than at anv tin 
previously in 1925 but with the out 
look for another big silk season. are 
causing no concern. The wide good 
that is to say the 54-inch material 


ive been very quiet during this quai 
but mills look for 


of buying for the later 


a resumption 
pring. Stocks 
it the end of the year consist princi 
pally of the wide goods, satins, 
crepe de chine. 
ations have made 
print season with fairly 
quantities held by the larger hous: 


and 


Considerable prepar 
anothe: 
| 


sizable 


been for 


1: 
big 


Going into 1926, the situation 1 
still strong but not so assured a 
vear ago. [vidence that supply 


catching up with demand is seen 
e 1 


IS | ive had dith ult 


s1] 


the fact that m 
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Have you tried Silk as 


an Extra Sales Feature? 


More and more a disposition to use silk wherever possible shows itself among 
the manufacturers of woolens and worsteds. 
The reason is not hard to find. In the minds 
of the buying public silk is the symbol for 
luxury in fabrics. Silk has so great an ac- 
ceptance value that the manufacturers are 
using silk yarns when they can be adapted 
to their needs, as an extra sales feature. 
Cheney Brothers have the experi- 
ence, laboratory and mill facilities to 
co-operate with woolen and worsted man- 
ufacturers in securing desired effects 
economically and practically. Wherever 
silk can be used, Cheney Brothers are 
equipped to supply yarns of high lustre 
and uniform count. 
Cheney Brothers, 181 Madison 


Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 
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etting advances to correspond 
ith the higher raw market. As a 
atter of fact manufacturers state 


that they cannot get any more for 
their merchandise than when raw silk 
was 30c a pound lower. The strong 
are present, however, and 
ead to the expectation of continued 
wee sales through the first half of 
the vear. Retail still in- 


features 


sales are 
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creasing and bid fair to make new 
records this spring. Moreover, the 
position of both retailers and cutters 
as regards stocks of silks favors the 
manufacturer. Both are carrying 
small inventories and the burden is 
entirely on the silk manufacturer- 
a burden which he seems well able to 
shoulder with the profits of a very 
good year to sustain him. 


Fairly Successful Ribbon Year 


Spring and Fall Seasons Generally Satisfactory But Operations 
Decline from September on—Millinery Disappointing 


manu fac- 
1925 the 
ost satisfactory twelve months since 
19, he did not share in the extra- 
rdinary gains made by other branch- 
es of the silk trade to the same pro- 
ortionate extent. The increases in 
sales of silk goods over the counter 


ribbon 


T 11OUGH the 


urer experienced in 


nd the wider use of ribbons on silk 
lresses brought a modified prosperity 
that the ribbon trade welcomed but at 
the same time there remains consider- 


able room for further improvement 
lrade data that) ribbon 
looms were operated ata higher rate 
than during 1923 and 1924 but that 


indicates 


this rate is tar behind the mark set 
by the  broadsilk and throwing 
branches of the silk trade. It is 


fairly evident that the factors that 
have contributed to the depression in 
ribbons since the war are still operat- 
ing, though minimized by the genera 
prosperity of the past vear. 


The first six months of the year, 
however, proved the best experienced 
for several years. Operations ex- 
panded at the mills and sales were 
large to the cutters and retailers and 
fairly satisfactory to the millinery 
users. The position of the retailers 
as regards stocks brought in good 
business during the spring and sum- 
mer months while 
elaboration in 


dresses required 
trimming which 
brought a good demand from dress 
manufacturers. A moderately 
demand was also noted for millinery 
use although not up to expectations. 
For scarf purposes a_ considerable 
vardage was used and ribbon decora 
tions in the home were advertised in 
all ribbon departments resulting in an 
increased use for this purpose. 


good 


Some Curtailment 


Through the summer and fall sales 
continued satisfactory but increased 
costs for raw materials together with 
a rather clouded outlook for the com 
ing spring caused some curtailment in 
loom operations late !n the year. From 
September on curtailment was noted, 


983) 313 


it a fact never- 
theless. The chiet cause for appre- 
hension appears to be the likelihood 
that millinery will not continue to 
take its accustomed quota of ribbons. 
lhe higher priced elaborately trimmed 
models sell in only a limited 
and the extraordinary 
the untrimmed felt 


moderate is true bu 


way 
popularity of 
model indicates 
rather clearly a disappointing spring 


as far as the millinery users are 


concerned. 


During the holiday season just 


past, ribbon sales were very large so 
that the outlook for the spring is 
favorable for good sales to retailers. 


Little in the way of a definite style 


trend has appeared during the past 
year, demand covering a wide range 


with the narrower favored as 


\ggressive propaganda 


types 


in the past 


may serve to popularize once again 


the wider qualities but the wide 


ribbons have not sold in large quanti- 


ties in the 


past twelve months and 


ndications as the year opens do not 


promise much tor the spring. 


Mills Use Over Half Million Bales Raw Silk in 1925 


Tremendous Consumption Feature of Market During Past Year—Fluctuations Held at a Minimum—Japan Grades 
Slip Another Notch While Cantons Deteriorate Likewise—Close of Year Finds Market in 
Strong Position 


XTREME fluctuations in the 
price of raw silk were lack- 
ing in 1925, but the year made 
history in another and more 
satisfactory way. While fluctuations 
ere small, consumption was large, 


\traordinarily large. Over a half 
illion bales of raw silk were de- 


vered to the mills in this country 
uring the year 1925, a total which 
xceeds that of any previous year by 
35,000 bales. Just what a consump- 
m of 500,000 bales implies in the 
iy of full time operations in the 
lls and silk goods can 
etter be judged when it is realized 
that within the last decade a consump 
m Of 200,000 bales represented the 
iximum. 


sales oft 


Minimum Fluctuations 


Second only to the extraordinary 
ump in consumption in point ot 
nterest, is the way the market be- 
ved from a price angle. Fluctua- 
tons were held at a minimum all 
through the year with Best No. 1/X 
aintained in a range between $6.00 
nd $6.90. This represents a varia- 
less than 15% which com- 
ares favorably with pre-war years 
hen quotations held within a 10% 

o range for the entire 12 
lont Compared with the war and 
ir period, the change is strik- 


ton I 


ng in its evidence of returning 
tability \nnual fluctuations of $3 
4 pound, $5, and even $12 a pound 


ave been noted in the period from 
18 through 1924. It is clearly 
ident that the whole industry has 
d to a more normal basis when 
k which has been notorious for 
d and wide price changes can 





hold within a small 


was the case in 1925. 


range of 9goc as 


There are two more important 
reasons to account for the change. 
A year ago in the TextTire Wortp’s 


\nnual Review, it was pointed out 
that the decline in the exchange value 
of the Yen had removed one of the 
chief barriers in the way of a large 
and satisfactory importation of raw 
silk. The fact that the gold parity of 
50.00 did not represent the true ex 
change value of the Yen during the 
years 1920 through 1923, was empha 
sized. Artificially to maintain ex- 
change at the gold parity, placed 
difficulties in the way of the export 
trade and raw silk as the largest ex 
port commodity, naturally experienced 
the greatest portion of this difficulty 
Wide fluctuations inevitable in 
any such unbalanced state of affairs. 
The prediction 


were 


was made in these 


columns a vear ago that the decline 
in the Yen noted during the first half 
of 1924 make the 
Huctuations year 1925, 
very How well this 
judged from 
a pound range between the 
high and the low point. 


would tend to 
during the 
much smaller. 


has worked out can be 


the 9oc 


Pinch in Cantons 
Canton silks proved to be something 
of an exception to the 
the New 


stance showing a variation of 


rule, however, 
Stvle 14/10 erade for in 
almost 
$2.00 a pound 
price basis than the 
is all the unusual, but the 
reason 1s not difficult The 
strike at the port ot Canton that tied 
up all shipping and stopped exports 
ot Canton grades entirely for a month 
or more, was responsible for a sharp 
$1.00 


lower 
Japan silk, this 


Selling on a 


more 


to loc ate. 


rise ot 
At this 


a pound during July. 


time there was a definite 


Looking Ahead We See 


Strong statistical position of raw silk. 


Large sales of finished goods. 


Reduced amount of raws available for import. 
Steady prices in first half of 1926. 


Looking Backward We See 


Record consumption of raws in 1925. 
Minimum fluctuation in prices of Japans. 


Cantons take sharp rise. 


Italians quiet after March-April activity. 
No reserve stocks built up in U. S. 


Active mill operation. 


Decline in Japanese raw silk quality. 





scarcity of New 
York time when many 
mills were just beginning to use them 
in a liberal way for the fall season. 
In August when the situation assumed 
its most serious phase, as 


Cantons around thie 
market at a 


high as 
$6.60 was paid for small lots of 14/16 
Canton for spot 
as shipments 


delivery. As 
were resumed from 
Shanghai however, prices melted away 
ind by the close of the 


soon 


year this 


grade was available again at the more 
normal level of $5 {oO 

Steam 
small 
percentage of the trade that the price 


Italian silks and Shanghai 


lilatures are used by such a 


trends in these grades are of no great 


importance. Through the’ greater 


part of the year, prices as far as the 
\merican manufacturer is concerned 
were more or less nominal For a 
period in the spring Italian grades 


were available on a competitive basis 


and a substantial quantity was sold. 
During March and April Grand 
Extra Classical (Exquis) could be 
contracted for in a range between 


$6.40 and $6.65 and Extra Classical 
Many of the 
larger manufacturers took advantage 
of this opportunity to contract for 
large quantities and to cover deliveries 
for many months ahead. The Italian 
filatures had instructions to reel most 
of this silk in size 20/22, and it is 
that this relatively large 
quantity of Italian silk reeled in the 
warp sizes had something to do with 
the discounts on the Japan 20/22 size 
through the entire balance of the 


proportionately lower. 


possible 


year. 
High Monthly Consumption 
The raw silk statistics for the year 





American Silk. Spinning Co 
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INCREASED SALES! 
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Considering the extent to 
which our Colored Spun 


Silk increases 


the sala- 


bility of woolens and 


worsteds. its 


decoration 1s an 


use for 


invest= 


ment that pays rich 


dividends. 


Providence, 
Wi“ fork Okice 1NMeadison Ave 
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extremely interesting, reflecting 
they do a record breaking year in 
e than one direction 
as indicated by mill deliveries, 
unted to 501,343 bales or an aver 
of 41.779 


4 the mills 


Consump 


bales a month. In 
took all 


month, 
29,860 


average ot 
1923 an 
his un- 
ual gain reflects naturally a year of 


<g0 bales a and in 


rage otf bales. 


operations through the trade 
with hosiery and broadsilk mills 
nning two and sometime three 


shiits a day. In eight months out of 
consumption exceeded 
40,000 bales while the lowest takings, 
in February (a short month 


amounted 


the twelve, 


with 
t\ holidays ) to 37.500 
No Reserve Stocks Built Up 

lotal importations during 1925 
amounted to 489,634 bales as com- 
with i 1924, the 
highest total previously. The aver- 
monthly imports amounted to 
40,800 bales. Warehouse stocks at the 
December 1925 amounted to 
49.825 as compared with 61,530 bales 
on Dee. 31 of 1924. Warehoused 
stocks have increased only moderately 
the half of the 
44,000 bales being held on June 30 
and 49,800 at the close of the year. 
The principal reason that stocks have 
failed to show their usual sharp in- 


pared 387,675 in 


dpe 


end of 


over second vear, 


crease over the fall months has been 
the tremendously high rate of con- 
sumption which precluded any 
attempts to build up reserves without 
running the risk of bidding for 
quantities available in Yokohama and 
bringing about a too rapid advance. 
Another factor, too, has tended to 
make importers hesitant about build- 
ing up stocks, and that has been the 
advancing trend to the Yen exchange 
over the last three or four months 
A better balanced trade position has 
brought about a steady rise in the 
Yen 40.00 to 43.50 
Importers could not take a specula 
tive position except by covering ex 
change in advance and withdrawing 
from the market which would 
have the effect of keeping prices in 
Yokohama down. In addition it 
prevent an accumulation of 
New York and place the 
burden on holders in Yokohama. The 
latter, by the way, have been in a 
better position to carry a substantial 
stock in Yokohama and Kobe. Inter 
est rates have been lower and ware 


has 


from below 


Taw 


would 
sik in 


house facilities have been vastly im 
proved in the two and a half years 
that have passed since the earthquake. 
First Half of 1925 


he vear began with crack 13/15 


silk quoted in the neighborhood of 
¥ a pound and Best No. 1/X at 
$ The heavy forward buying 

during the latter half of De- 


er, however, had apparently put 


intfacturers in a well covered 


ind little buving was done 


e the first half of the month of 

ry. Business in finished silks 
satisfactory, but mills found it 

lt to advance prices to bring 

t into line with the raw market. 
arket turned weak at this junc- 

t and prices by the end of the 
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month had declined 
pound. Beginning February in good 
shape, having liquidated 
their inventories, mills 
market at the decline. 
Hfeavy buying made its appearance 


about 25C i 


a portion Ot 


came in the 


with a good quantity of forward 
business placed. Che market again 
turned strong and advanced once 


more to the previous high point ot 


close to $7.00 for crack 13/15s, where 


7 
it held for two weeks. The an 
nouncement of the failure of Takata 
& Co. late in February dropped a 
bombshell into the contented, peace 
ful picture. This development was 


unexpected in most quarters and was 
a severe blow to confidence. At 
same time, it was generally 
that the difficulties of the concern 
were entirely a result of losses sus 
tained during the earthquake, so that 
following the quick judgment, 
there was a disposition to minimize 
the whole matter. 
ever, began to decline and under the 


the 
realized 


first 


The market, how- 


weight of actual liquidation and a 
considerable burden of short selling, 
prices gave way rapidly. On the 
basis of $6.60 for crack 13/15 silk 


some speculative buying made its ap 
pearance after two weeks of decline 
This was not sufficient to halt 
downward _ trend, several 
importers sensing an opportunity to 
make substantial profits continued to 
offer large quantities of silk under 
replacement parities which prevented 
renewed buying in Yokohama. 


the 
and 


large 


The decline continued = through 
March, crack 13/15s reaching a low 
point of $6.30 by the end of the 
month. Manufacturers in this coun 
try were at loss as to what to do, 


viewing on the one hand an extremely 
satisfactory condition in this country 
and large sales for export in Yoko 
hama, the 


loss ot 


and on other hand ex- 


confidence 
brought about by the continued unex 
plained weakness in prices. 


periencing a 


Karly in April the strong features 
of the situation exert an 
influence and a number of larger buy 
ers impressed by the strength of the 
statistical position and the prospects 
tor a large fall season, began to ac 
cumulate a long. position. This 
staved the decline and a little late 
prices firmed up with the underselling 


began to 


on the part of certain houses entirely 
eliminated. Crack 20/22 silk 
had been available at close to $6.10, 
moved up to $6.30 with little appar 
ent change in the Yokohama ma 
During May business was mostly of 
a hand-to-mouth 


which 


rket 


nature with 


larger houses continuing to build up 
stocks in anticipation of a 


scarcity 


of good silk during June and July 


Fall Business Active 
lhe certainty of a very active fall 
season caused a wave of forward 


buying late in May and during June 


with many mills covering July, Au 
gust. September requirements. Price 

advanced to $6.75 for the top grades 
but developed some irregularity later 
on reports that the coming crop 


would show a large increase Actu 


ally the spring crop as estimated by 


Association ot 


the Sericultut Japan 
showed an increase of approximately 
‘ Considering the ge creases 
in consumption this was con 
sidered bearishly, but there was at 
the same time the likelihood that the 
summer and autumn crops, in line 
with the tendency ot recent years 


would show a much larger increase 


Buving continued active throug 
‘ 
ul 


g 
July and into August but the possi 
bility of the large increase in the two 


later crops together with the expecta 
tion that 


’ 


tollowing the fall season, kept prices 


business would slacken up 


on an even level in the neighborhood 


of $6.70 tor Crack 13/15s. Toward 
the latter part of August there de 
veloped a growing conviction that 
there would be no halt in the tre 


mendous consumption of raw silk, but 
that pointing to a record spring sea 
son 


1 ° 1 


manufacturers might  furthe: 
speed up production. A buyin; 


gy move 
ment set in at this time that sent 
cracks to a new high level tor the 


vear above $7.00. 


This level: proved to be permanent 
and over the last quarter of the year, 
the market held the small 
range of 20c a pound. Manufacturer 


buying over this period has 


within 


made its 
that 
have advanced and has withdrawn as 


appearance every time prices 


prices showed a tendency to advance 
The situation, moreover, has favored 


a stable basis. Many fabrics have 
been moving well over this period, 
but much of the manutacturing ac 


tivity has been in the nature of antici- 


pating the spring season. Substan 
tial stocks of finished silks 
made it difficult to 


which in 


moreover, 
id- 


restrained 


have obtain 


vances has 


turn 
mills from speculative buying of 


raw 
silk, 

The advancing trend to Yen ex 

change, moreover, has held Wn check 


any speculative movement as far as 
the Yokohama market is concerned 
Following a series of small advances 
and declines, the raw market definitely 


registered its confidence in the 
by advancing to 
for cracks Lest 
X held above $6.85 


com 
Ing spring season 
well over with 


No. 1 


closed 


S7.00 
/ 


‘ 
as the veart 


Quality Again Slips 
\While the trade in this country 
had _ little to complain 
the price phase of the market, there 


reason as to 


have been numerous complaints as to 
the quality of the Japanese raw silk 


Mills that found Crack NX good 


985) ) 
enoug tor certain rposes ng 
1922 and 1922, have been t tc 


iy Grand 


Double | 


the silk that is current led 
Grand Double Extra testing mere 
Crack or a Double Ext: te 
j25 ne gerade Was Ur ced 
e iL ripie ] Xtra sig? t tiie 
ghest quality silk  obta 
il but S sig ! it t 
ext uls te Ome | ex 
ectations I any hstances 1eT¢ 

ist some reason the 1 
tinued complaints, and it ts itter 
az ¢€ ird tact that some I the 
large il icturers have been 
forced to discontinue entirely certain 
numbers because ot the impossibility 
ot obtaining Ik ot ficiently high 
quality. 

Probably Line tre ¢ lous cle Wics 
made upon Japan to increase the 
quantity of silk reeled has forced a 
lowering of quality his would be 
the natural outcome of the necessity 
of speeding up production In that 
event improvement in the question o 
quality will have to wait until the 


market slows down again. When this 


happens the filatures will be in a posi- 
tion to the silk with more 


will be, more 


ree] care 


and there Over’, the de 


sire to please once again an exceed- 
ingly eood custome 
The Outlook 
Coming to the second half of the 


crop year of 1925-26, the outstanding 
fact is the strong statistical position 
of the fibre. I°xports of Japan silk 
over the first half of the crop year 


have been very large, so large in 
make it probably 
reduce the quantity 


tac 
is to necessary te 


exported in the 


first half otf 1926. In this country 
the outlook is for large sales of silke 
during the first half of the year 1926, 
\dequate preparations have been 


made for a large season so that it is 
questionable 
embark 


whether manufacturers 


will 


on any trenzied manw- 
facturing program at this date. De 
spite a soaring stock market, com 


modity prices have so far given ne 
indication of inflation and it is ques- 
tionable whether they will do so. 
Raw silk is hardly likely under the 
circumstances to go very much higher 
than it did during 1925. The out- 
look would seem to be for a stable, 
fairly steady market during the first 
half of 1926 with a slight tendency 
to lower prices held in check by the 
strong statistical position 


Spun Silk Use Expands in 1925 





Continued Popularity of Tub Silks and Satins Accounts for 
Increased Consumption—Prices Advanced 


other branches of 
spun silk enjoyed 


| N common with 
the silk trade, 
erane 


prosperous year during 1925 


Consumption was large all through the 


very 


twelve months and spinners found it 
necess to speed up operations to 
eep Uy th the demand. There was 
» slack \ od ind even slightly 
rge ports schappe did little t 

1 eT it tacto veal Pp ce 

vere er hr 4 during the year 


with the exception of a short period 


in the latter part ol the spring when 
a declining trend ioted Wis 
decline was soon staved, however, and 
the balance of the vear witnessed as 
almost uninterrupted advance At the 
close I December quotations ere 
from 40c to soc a pound higher than 

t the utset the advance ed 
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Because of its uniform tensile strength, duPont Rayon 
tion with wool, cotton and silk recommends duPont 
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February 6, 1926 


characterize 1925 as the most profit- 
e and successful year since I9I9. 
e previous year, 1924, marked the 
ning point and the improvement 
ted during the second half of 1924 
itinued into 1925 and following a 
ll recession in March-April, sales 
production have expanded steadily 
through the year. diffi- 
that spinners have had to con- 
tend with has been a steadily rising 
| to domestic and foreign waste 
silk prices but they have been able 
to offset this to a considerable extent 
by advances in prices for finished 
The higher prices have natur- 
ily made it more advantageous for 
eign spinners to compete and 
ports will show an increase over 
1924 although still far below 1921 
this competition assumed its 
serious phase. 


One 


yarn. 


whoen 


he primary factor accounting for 


the prosperous year that spun silk 
producers have experienced, is, of 
course, the extraordinarily active 
year that silk manufacturers have en- 
joved. Consumption of raw silk and 


silk yarns during 1925 has far ex- 
‘eeded any previous twelve months 
period in the history of the trade and 
spun silk naturally noted its propor- 
tionate share of the increase. Fabrics 
uploying spun silk in their construc- 
tion have been popular, with the 
riped broadcloths and tub silks ex- 
tremely successful through the spring 
ind summer and promising much for 
the coming spring. Satins were also 






very good for the spring and fall 
seasons although quieting down in 
the last quarter as they are not 


normally a spring fabric. 

Opening the year on the basis of 
$0.00 for the 60-2 yarns and $4.75 
tor the 60-1, the market noted a very 
fair filling in demand during January 
ind February which forced prices 
slightly above these levels, say 10c 
ligher. The larger users were fairly 
vell covered as far as the spring 

uths were concerned, having placed 
their large contracts somewhat earlier. 
So very large, however, was the de- 
and for the broadcloths that it 
necessitated additional buying on their 
part during these months, which, 
‘ombined with new business received 
trom smaller mills, accounted for the 
advances noted at the time. 

and charmeuse while not 
normally a spring material proved 
very good at this time and the single 
yarns came in for buying that would 
not unusually be noted until 
hat later in the year. 


small 
ilichil 


Satins 


some- 


Conservative Attitude 
rather sharp decline in the raw 


silk market in March, however, 
brought some hesitation. Despite 
sales of the broadcloths, tub silks, 
ind charmeuse that exceeded even 


‘ noted in 1924, the trade adopted 
i very cautious attitude as far as 
raw materials were concerned. 
were enabled to do so because 


of the larger firms had large 


racts placed for spun silk to 
r through the: balance of the 
Spring season. The market weakened 


an’ declined in April to the basis of 


TEXTILE 


$5.75 for the ply yarns and $4.50 for 
the singles. Spinners were unwilling 
to go under this basis because of the 
strong tone to the waste markets and 
the prospects of continued activity 
in silks generally. Some tentative 
orders were placed on this basis and 
in May the larger houses came in 
the market in a very large way plac 
ing contracts against fall require 
ments in the singles and still further 
ahead in the ply yarns. At the attrac 
tive prices prevailing, aided by a 
lower exchange some unusually large 
business was placed in schappe like 
wise. In some cases it was reported 
that deliveries against contracts would 
run into 1926. 

Both broadcloths and tub silks 
moved easily during the summer, and 
for the fall the satins again proved 
extremely popular. Spun silk bene- 
fitted by this condition and _ prices 
strengthened. Through the fall 
months the market has been firm to 
strong and reactions have been merely 
nominal. In November 


ply yarns 
sold as high as $6.60 and singles at 
$5.25 but a slight reaction in De- 
cember as the year closed was 


responsible for some shading which 
left the final levels at $6.40 for ply 
varns and $5.10 for singles. 


Ply Yarns Popular 

Through the year, the ply yarns 
have been by far the more popular 
number. Charmeuse and certain 
qualities of schappe filled satin crepe 
have enjoyed exceptional popularity 
but cannot compare with the tremen- 
dous yardage consumed in the wash- 
able broadcloth and tub silk qualities. 
At the close of the year the outlook 
for the silks was for 
another season while — satins 
are rather quiet which accounts for 
a corresponding lack of 
the singles. 

Imports during 1925 showed an in 
crease over those of 1924. In 1925 
imports will total about 1,450,000 Ibs. 
(December estimated) of which 
about 80% will be ply numbers. Dur- 
ing 1924 approximately 1,200,000 Ibs. 
were imported while in 1923 the 
figure was 1,475,000 lbs. 


The Outlook 

The present year at the moment 
gives promise of being satisfactory 
while not up to the mark set during 
1925. Consumption will in all prob- 
ability come close to that of the past 
year but other factors are likely to 
complicate the situation for the spun 
silk producer. The question of com 
petition from Europe must be con- 
sidered and this in all likelihood will 
be more severe than experienced in 
1925. The level at which the 
franc is selling should permit some 
interesting quotations when the larger 
users in this country are once again 
interested in placing business. Then 
again there must be considered the 
question of raw materials, in this case 
waste silk, which has been steadily 
rising through 1925. Domestic waste 
for instance which could be bought 
at $1.10 a pound at the beginning of 
the vear rose as high as $1.45 a pound 
and is currently quoted at $1.35 to 


wash 


big 


interest in 


I WwW 


WORLD 


$1.40. Foreign wastes have also ad- 


vanced and certain grades of Canton 


Steam waste have been scar than 


interruption 


cer 
heretofore owing to the 
of production during the summer and 


(987) 3 


t)] ve Crol t 
Tal ge crop ol 


forth 


Lhe exceptionally lat 
Japan cocoons this year holds 

hope in this direction, however, and 
increased importations of Japan waste 
grades may result. 


Rayon Prices Unchanged in 1925 
7 By H illiam E. Spafford 


RICES for rayon yarns fluctuated 
moderately last year and in spite 
ot a tremendous growth in demand 
that forced producers to the expedient 
of rationing their 


customers over a 


great part of the vear, the price basis 


was maintained unchanged through 
out. Though the major part of the 


rayon sold during the year was con 
tracted for at producers’ list prices, 
moderate fluctuations observed 
in the market which, in the 
absence of week to week changes in 
the more important producers’ market, 
to a certain extent takes up the slack 
between supply and demand. Meas- 
ured by the vardstick of the resale and 
jobbers’ prices, 


were 
Spe yt 


rayon demand ex- 
ceeded the supply through the greater 
part of the year. 


The calm, impartial judgment ot 
the leading spinners of the syn 
thetic fibre has had much to do 


with the tremendous prosperity that 
the industry has enjoyed over the past 
several years. A stable price level has 
aided considerably the growth in the 
use of rayon by consuming industries 
in this country. Just how relatively 
important in the mind of the user is 
the absence of fluctuations, is difficult 
to measure but it undoubtedly has 
been a factor. During 1925 the price 
control exerted by the leading produc 
ers has aided enormously in promoting 
the increased use of rayon. An 
analysis of the market during the year 
will indicate in just what manner the 
decision to keep quotations stable 
throughout the vear has been of 
benefit to both sellers and consumers 


Situation at Beginning 

At the outset of 1925, the situation 
in the rayon market was an extraordi- 
narily strong one and favored the 
seller. It will be remembered that, 
following the depressed conditions of 
the spring and summer of the previous 
year, 1924, the situation improved 
steadily through the fall months. 
While consumption was reduced dur 
ing the earlier part of the year, 
producers had accumulated substantial 
stocks of the popular sizes and grades 
in anticipation of the improvement 
sure to come. The increased con 
sumption during the latter half of the 
year found the larger firms in a posi 
tion to care for the increase in use but 
so tremendously did sales expand that 
by the end of the year, reserve sup 
plies were entirely cleared up. Over 
this period then it is evident that 
demand was actually larger than cur- 
rent production 

This period has been considered 
because it makes clearer what has 
taken place during the past year, 1925 
Beginning 1925 then, we find that the 
various classes of users such as hos 
iery, knit goods, and cotton were con- 


1] 


More ravon than 
out. 


suming 


turned 


matte 


was ben 


Moreover, it is not the 
months to 
facilities with which 
to take care of the increased call for 
Che opportunity that presented 
itself at the time was 
tion a tempting one, 


few weeks or 


ota 


pro\ ide new plant 


rayon 


without ques 
for sellers could 


very easily name higher prices for the 


second quarter and sell their entire 
production. 
Through January and February 


prices grew firmer and firmer in the 
spot market with jobbers and retail- 
ers obtaining without 


any trouble 
premiums, first of roc per Ib., then 
20c, and in some cases even higher 
Sizable quantities for spot delivery 


were difficult, not to Say impossible, to 


find. In announcing quotations for 
the second quarter, producers sternly 
turned away from and 
kept them unchanged. This move un 
doubtedly required courage and clearly 
pointed to the judgment and foresight 


of the leaders in this new industry. 


The Price Motives 

[he reasoning that prompted this 
move is not difficult to follow. In the 
case of the other textile fibres, price 
represents merely an adjustment ot 
demand to supply. World conditions 
of supply are first considered and 
prices then represent a speculative at 
tempt to correlate this with demand 
Higher prices inevitably bring about 
a marked reduction in demand while 
lower prices increase it. The position 


temptation 


of ravon, however, is somewhat dif 


ferent Supply can be controlled 
within certain limits without diffi 
culty, whereas in the case of cotton 


and wool, millions of individuals de- 
pend for their livelihood upen their 
own individual output which they must 
of necessity go on producing. Then 
again ravon producers are more con- 
cerned with increasing the consump- 
tion of the fibre which can best be 
done by keeping prices unchanged or 
lowering them. 

To have raised prices for the second 
quarter would have put an immediate 
check upon consumption without in- 
creasing by a single pound the produc 
tion of rayon. Their own increased 

would be available a little 
later on by which time the higher 
levels would have had the effect of 
decreasing the use at a time when they 
were desirous of expanding it. The 
most sensible policy to follow would 
be to maintain a stable basis and en- 
deavor to limit consumption by the 
expedient of rationing their custom- 
ers, which is what they did. How well 
this policy of price stability has suc- 
ceeded can be judged from the strong 
position that the industry enjoys at 
the end of the year. 

Throughout the entire balance of the 


facilities 
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ppeared but not to the extent that was 
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ted in the first quarte lhe situa- 
ti¢ until ovembe vas very strong, 
owevel ind was the cause of a 
irked increase im the importation of 
on from the Continent 


Import Situation 


ihe mport market has always been 
closely yw atched and fears of a deluge 
imported rayon 


1 
were partiv. re 


ponsible for the cut in prices early in 
1Q24 

ports have 
lespite an enormous increase in plant 
part of 


man, and Swiss concerns 


Since then, however, the im 


not caused much concern 


facilities on the Italian, Ger 

Europe has 
had difficulty in satisfying the demand 
that her borders 


existed within 


own 

nd the new British tariff caused a 
ush to get all available varn into 
Great Britain through the first. six 


months of 1925 that taxed the capacity 


of Continental plants. Over the sec 


ond half of however, the situa 
First of 
all the rush to get varn into Kngland 


} 


1925, 
tion has changed somewhat 
vefore the tariff has subsided releas 
ing large quantities for other markets 
On top of this comes the fact that the 
British market has been lost to a cer 
tain extent because of the fact that 
(jreat Britain is enjoying a boom of 
her own in the field of rayon produc 
tion Home the other 
countries of Iurope are using decid 


markets in 


edly smaller quantities of 
addition all of 
and 


longing at the 


rayon in 
Italy, 


with 


which causes 
look 
\merican market 

In spite of difficulties, 
out 


(sermany, others to 
as pointed 
above, in the first half of the vear, 
1926 will probably see over a 200% 
jump in the imports of rayon into the 
United States. Were it not the 
fact that for many uses the imported 


for 


rayon is too low in quality, this quan 
tity would undoubtedly be even larger 
In any event it is likely that spinners 
in this country glance with apprehen 
sive eve at the expansion programs of 
Italian and 
Close of Year 
In the latter part of November and 


certam (serman concerns 


he major part of December the whole 





ituation showed a weaker undertone 
nd offerings of resale lots on the part 
of siery users principally caused 
ces to sag momentarily under pro 
cers’ levels. This aaa 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


close of the year appeaved very strong 

ith stocks small and consumption on 
the increase, there was a tendency to 
ass over the favorable indications and 
Putting 


users Of rayon 


iv stress on the unfavorable. 
the matter plainly, most 
look for lower prices to be announced 
during 1926. A common- 
, unbiased opinion would support 
\ny contraction in 
during the second half of 
1926 would make it necessary to step 
up demand and the one sure way of 


sometime 
sense 
this conclusion. 
business 


doing this would be to reduce prices. 
Because of the American user’s in- 
sistence upon quality it is not thought 
that the foreign yarn will be a big 
factor in Lower prices are 
more likely to result from the desire 
of the larger producers in this coun- 
try to further expand the consumption 
of rayon = 


1926. 


so as to take care of in- 
creased facilities to produce the yarn 
This readjustment, however, may be 
delayed a somewhat longer time than 
is generally expected at present 


Outlook for Rayon Consumption 


N order to present a composite fore- 

cast on the outlook for rayon con- 
sumption during 1926 in the various 
branches of the textile industry, the 
individual market editors of TEXTILE 
VorLD have prepared the following 
reports, reflecting their opinions so 
far as their particular fields are con- 
cerned. 

Cotton Goods 

‘It is practically impossible to make 
definite statements regarding future 
rayon consumption by the cotton goods 
field. Present indications are that this 
branch of the textile industry will ma- 
terially increase its takings of rayon 
during 1926; it is estimated by some 
that cotton goods manufacturers will 
this year be the largest consuming 
this country. The Viscose 
figures, which published, 
howed cotton goods as taking 26% 


class in 
Co’s. we 
of its entire production in 1925; sec- 
ond only to hosiery, which took 28%. 
“The whole question is one of style 
values, however. the 
shrewdest merchants I know are not 
vet sold on rayon in cotton goods.” 


Some _ off 


* ‘ * 


Knit Goods 
Hosiery: here is question 


about a big market in this branch for 


no 


vears ahead as we can see. 
the large quantities of 
rayon now used by hosiery manufac 
turers it is probable that the next few 
vears will not show big jumps in per- 
consumption, but there 
should be steady, sizable increase in 


as many 


Rac 
because oO} 


centage of 


poundage each vear. 
“Underwear: This field will un- 
doubtedly expand from year to year, 
consistently. but hardly at the rapid 
rate which has been predicted by en- 
not 
ill that it is cracked up to be; its use 
will the 


thusiasts. Rayon underwear is 


expand as the quality of 
fibre itself is improved 
The fut 


movements in 


depends 
major 
sweaters 


“Outerwear: ire 


upon stvle the 


branch of this industry 


Women's sweaters have been ‘out ot 


ty] tor lowe 


stvle Oo Do two vears 


the big drop in ravon consumption 


wn in the Viscose Coa figures for 
° - ° 1 
1Q25 It is safe to pre lict that outer 
2 : ; oll + 
went “oOnsumption of rayon Wt n 
rease in 1026. not only because of 
tly improved style outlook for 
women’s sweaters. but also broader 
market in other livist ns not ibly 
l-nitted niece on S 
iftfted prece goods 
“The possibility of a return to 
{ larity almost overnight of 


women’s sweaters as a style proposi- 
tion is one of the very important un- 
derlying features of future rayon con- 
sumption which I have not seen men- 
tioned in recent discussions.” 


* * x 


Wool Goods 


“In the wool goods field rayon is 
used for two distinct classes of ef- 
fects: As a decoration, carrying a 
touch of contrasting color and luster 
through a woolen or worsted fabric; 
or, as a mixture in the body of a 
cloth made either by use of rayon and 
worsted yarns in warp or filling, by 
use of a ply yarn of worsted and 
rayon in twist, or by a stock mixture 
of rayon (probably rayon waste) and 
wool prior to spinning. 

“The use of rayon as a decoration 
is economical because of the multi- 
color effects possible in piece dyes, 
because of the different dyeing prop- 
erties of wool and rayon. In women’s 
wear this was largely exploited last 
fall in lines for spring but distribu- 
tion is limited by the extent to which 
fashion takes hold of these distinctive 
effects. This sort of decoration was 
pushed on the cheaper lines and for 
the moment seems to have reached a 


limit. It will gain, or fall into the 
discard, depending upon consumer 


support at retail this spring. The 
outlook at present is for no further 
expansion for this class of use this 
year, and in the long future it will 
fall with the demand for the 
sorts of decorated fancies. 
Individual mills may make individual 
successes of lines because of 
skill and originality of designers in 
adapting the rayon decoration to con- 
sumer needs. In men’s wear rayon 
have a _ place in the 
cheaper goods, particularly tropicals, 


which though narrow may be ex- 
Cheap 


panded by careful promotion. 

men’s wear fabrics may be given a 
dignified decoration greatly 
increasing their price; while the same 
effects with silk would be too expen 


rise or 


cheaper 


these 


decorations 


without 


sive. In the higher grades of men’s 
wear where silk decorations have 
been the thing in the past, there is 


great reluctance to take up ravon and 
since the amounts used are small the 
saving in price is of little account to 
the manufacturer and the acquisition 
of this tvpe of business of little effect 
on the bulk business to be done on 
ravon in the future. 


“The use of ravon in uniform mix 
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tures through the body of a 
given to the women’s weat 
new note, and sellers and st) 
lieve that great possibilities 
in this field. The new elen 
to be found in the bloom or s 
such fabrics and in subtle col 
which may be produced. T1 
ing cloth, however, has a s 
semi-staple effect which may 
the foundation on which fanci 
be built in seasons 0: 
may be used alone when stap! ) 
in vogue. It is adaptable I 
weave and is found in sheer 
fine twills as well as in coarse: 
ens and tweeds. This use has 
degree of permanence, sellers b 
and may be expanded as it gr 
favor with the consumer, an 
manufacturing skill increases 
many and various effects may b 
duced, this use is not tied down 
whim of fashion. While 
coatings on the bolivia order th 
demand, rayon will have a tel t A 
use as the surface pile, though com J 
plaints as to lack of service are cur 
rent. It is said that the pile crushes he 
easily and that it is prone t ow fic 
spots. Call for such coating i th, 
probably carry through for a: €] 
of seasons, and the effects possible 
with rayon-face goods can | 
proached only by the 
more expensive materials, su 
cashmere wool; consequent! 
there is demand for popular priced Ay 
coatings of the lustrous bolivia type 
will the call, and the 
future rests on solving the prob! 
of crushing and spotting rathe 
by substituting other fibres.’ 
* * * 

Silk Goods 

“During 1925 the actual consu 
tion of rayon by broadsilk and 
mills increased only slightly. ¢ 
figues of the Viscose Co. show 
during 1925 silks used 16% of thei 
production as against 18% during ‘he 
previous year. Taking the rati 
the sales of the Viscose Co. as indica 
tive of the experience of the othe 
producers silks used approximatel) 
X,500,000 pounds of during 
1925. 

“In comparison with the increases 
recorded by other industries rai 
lost ground in the silk industry 
sidering also the unprecedented 
tivity in the silk trade and the jig! 
rate of operations of silk looms, te 
small increase in the consumpti' 
rayon is all the more notable 

“Over the past ten years sil! 
have carried on rather 
and experiments 
Silk mills have been using ray 
1 considerably longer period tha 
cotton mills for instance, 
present consumption probabl 
fairly good estimate 
possibilities as an adjunct to the 
) 1 ravon fabri 


fancy 


lal 


use 


rayon have 


rayon 


ex! rive 


tests with 


ind 
sents a 


duction of silk an 
“Two or three vears ago man! 
ittempted to turn out the staple 


fabrics that comprise such 3 e 
proportion of the industry's 
with a percentage of rayon 


These experiments proved 
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ng but a success and were eventu far the biggest proportion of the silk “During the coming vear. it is pre ise of the svnthetic fibre mu 1 e 
dropped by a vast majority of trade's output, it has been tried and able that the consumption f ravon frapidly than silk where it s 
e mills. At the present time rayon found wanting. To change the situa- ,) yp. ca) coca atin te ave found its permanent t 
ls its largest use in the field of tion in this regard will necessitate 9 te aay" ta a” é es will probably decline actually st 
elty fabrics and in certain types either further improvement in the actually and relatively ” f curtailment iy “ll opet s 
cheaper ribbons \s for using it nature of the ravon yarns or vet cline relatively because other consut the part of silk manutacture 
staple crepes, which account for by drastic price cuts ing industries are expanding their the second } le yeal 





American Bembere’s New Plant in Tennessee 


Rapid Progress Being Made on Construction of First Unit Near Johnson City to Produce 
Cupro—Ammonium Yarn 
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Virginia producing the highest grade 
bituminous coals, such as Clinchfield, 
Pocahontas and New River. 

Contracts have been let for a filter 
plant installation adjoining the river, 
which will have an initial capacity 
of 3,000,000 gallons per day. The 
river not shown in this sketch is to 
the North of the plant. 

The layout of railroad tracks is un- 
usually complete and will furnish the 
best facilities for both inbound and 
outbound shipments. There is also 
included a coal trestle for the dump- 
ing of coal and a very complete sys- 
tem for the storage and mechanical 
handling of coal and ashes. 

The buildings will be provided with 
the most modern systems for heating, 
ventilating and lighting for the com- 
iort of the employes. Ample locker 
rooms and shower baths are provided 
and space for the installation of a 
cafeteria. 

The estimated cost of the plant is 
about $2,000,000, for buildings, in- 
cluding, power plant and mechanical 
equipment of buildings. In addition 
to this the estimated cost of produc- 
tive machinery equipment is approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. A small part of 
the machinery will be shipped from 
Germany, but the greater portion will 
be purchased in this country, some of 
the contracts having already been 
placed. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., are 
acting as agents for the owners in 
the purchase of machinery in this 
country, under the direction of Max 
Korff, Technical Director. 


Production 

It is estimated that the first unit 
which is now under construction will 
have a production of 6,600 Ibs. per 
day, or about 2,000,000 Ibs. per year. 
A part of the plant will operate 24 
hours per day while other depart- 
ments will operate for one shift only 
and still other departments will oper- 
ate in two shifts but not continu- 
ously for the 24 hours. It is estimated 
that the first unit of the plant will 
require between 1,000 and 1,500 em- 
ployes. 

Organization and Management 
The board of directors of the 
American Bemberg Corp. includes 
representatives of the parent com- 
panies, as well as members of the 
banking firms of Teixeira De Mattos 
Brothers, Amsterdam, C. Schlesinger 
Trier & Co., Berlin, Speyer & Co. 
ind Lehman Brothers of New York. 

The officers of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation are as_ follows: 


British Rayon 


s apparently likely to erect its plant 

Ireland. The news is interesting 
in view of the developments now be- 
ing made in the mixture of rayon 
ith linen. A product known as 
‘Celalinen” has been produced in Bel- 
‘ast for some time. Viscosa Mfg. 
‘o., With a capital of £500,000 is an- 
‘ther company which has not yet 
iade a public appearance. Among 
the foreign firms establishing sub- 


(Continued from page 171) 
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President and ‘Treasurer, Dr. 
Arthur Mothwurt; vice-president and 
technical manager, Max Korff; vice- 
president and consulting engineer, 
Myron S. Falk; vice-president and 
secretary, Jacob Strauss. 

The Executive Committee consists 
of the above men and: Herbert H. 
Lehman, of Lehman Bros., and H. 
Ruhlender, representing Speyer & 
Co. ‘ 

Attorneys for the American Bem 
berg Corporation are Sullivan & 
Cromwell, New York. 

The New York offices of the com 
pany are at 65 Madison Avenue, and 
Wolf. Strauss & Co. at the 
address are the general selling agents 
for the company’s product. 


same 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., ar¢ 
the engineers for the design and 
supervision of construction of the 
new plant. Contracts for the work 
are being placed through their New 
York office with the work being 
supervised from their otfices at New 


York and Charlotte, N. C 


Progress on Construction 

Excavating on the site was begun 
early in September and at this writ 
ing, in the first week of January, 
foundations for the main manufac 
turning building have been substan 
tially completed and the erection of 
steel work is progressing rapidly. 
Railroad tracks have been installed 
and several hundred men are at work 
pushing the erection of the principal 
buildings. 

The general contract for the con 
struction of the buildings has been 
awarded to Hughes-Foulkrod Co. ot 
Philadelphia, and the structural steel 
work is being fabricated and erected 
by the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
of Roanoke, Va. Other contracts 
which have been placed include those 
for power plant equipment, for filter 
plant, for humidifier and air condi- 
tioning apparatus for refrigerating 
equipment and for fire protection, 
underground water piping, etc. It is 
planned to have the buildings sub- 
stantially completed by the middle of 
the summer and to have the installa- 
tion of manufacturing machinery 
completed early in the fall. 


Additional European Plants 
In addition to the new American 
plant, three additional units to 
produce Bemberg yarn are now under 
construction as follows: One in Italy, 
one in France and one in Cologne, 
Germany. 


Developme nts 


sidaries here, mention should be made 
of the German Vistra which is said to 
have raised a very large amount of 
capital privately. There are a num 
ber of smaller concerns, some of 
which are actually producing now and 
among these the following are promi- 
nent: Lustrafil Ltd., a private com- 
pany at Nelson in Lancashire directed 
by one of the leading cotton manu- 
facturers, Sir Amos Nelson, and 
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Kemil Ltd., with a factory at Peter 
borough. 

lhe whole country is being scoured 
for sites but owing to problems of 
water supply, these are by no means 
easily obtained. For obvious reasons, 
the neighborhood of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire is desirable and every effort 
is being made to utilize the available 
sites. A plant is projected at Hud- 
dersfield, as previously mentioned in 
PeExTILE Worip, It is expected that 
the vear 19260 will witness the flota 


tion of more companies and_ the 


bringing to light of more definite in 
formation in regard to present ones 

During 1925 no fewer than 46 com 
panies were registered in this country. 
It is to be expected, in view of the 
well-known difficulties, that a number 
of these will never reach economic 
production 

Courtaulds have a capital of £20, 
000,000. British Celanese, £6,000,000, 
Brysilka £250,000, Harbens £371,300 
aking a total of £26,621,300 to which 
must be added the potential producers 
shown above together with a number 
of companies who have not yet made 
a public issue. 


Market Conditions 

Ravon is being utilized in increasing 
quantities by all the leading manufac 
turers of cotton, wool and silk and as 
an indication of the demand it can be 
said that there are now over 200 
Lancashire cotton firms utilizing the 
fibre in one wav or another and the 
demand has increased by 800% in the 
last two years 

The trade is in a very healthy con 
dition. Demand is not so severe as 
before and there is not great difficulty 
in meeting it now Prices are steady 
and apparently likely to remain so for 
at least the first part of the year. 
Phe industry has had a very success 
ful vear and as a result a “boom” 
spirit has got abroad, which is not 
altogether healthy. It is certain that 
the financial success of 1925 cannot 
be continuous and as a reflection of 
this, it is a peculiar fact that the 
shares of the new companies have in 
some cases dropped very much below 
par since the allotment. The rayon 
industry, here as in other countries, 
will be dependent upon  fashion’s 
whims and while the basic demand 
for a bright and lustrous material at 
a moderate cost, is sufficient to guar 
antee a great future, it is not to be 
expected that all will be plain “sail- 
ing.” Many of the new companies 
will have much with which to contend 
and such heavy charges as research 
work and depreciation of machinery, 
mav weigh heavily against them. It 
seems possible that these 
companies will reach the production 
are falling 
follow. 


some of 


stave at a time when prices 
and a very difficult period will 


Other Synthetic Fibres 


\part from the new 
wool” which is being introduced into 
this and other countries, an increas 
ing demand is being made for staple 
fibre. This is produced by Courtaulds 
Ltd., and by a small firm known as 


“artificial 


(903) 323 


\rt-Silk Filaments Syndicate which 
has a factory at Runcorn in Cheshire. 


lhe Neura 


above, is intending to produce this 


Art-Silk Co. mentioned 


hbre but the most interesting develop- 
ment is the news that the German 
Vistra is to build a plant in England 
likely to be devoted to the productiot 
ot staple fibre 


Machinery 
(he machinery for the new tac 
tories is to be of foreign make 
some cases but the greatest enthusiast 
is shown over the tact that contracts 


Dobson 


textile 


have been entered into with 
& Barlow Ltd., 
machinists of Bolton, for the plant ot 


well-known 


the W estern \ iscose factory and also 
for the British Visada Co. 


The Name “Rayon” 

The title “rayon” has not yet be- 
come popular in [England and there 
is reason to doubt if it ever will. 
While its official use is more or less 
recognized, the basic fact remains that 
the word “silk” has a peculiar attrac 
tion and assists the sales of the retail 
shops. The British public is essenti 
ally conservative and it may be that 


silk” will 


“artificial remain in the 


shops and stores for many years. 
Many suggestions are made as to a 
suitable most 


cases quite unworthy of serious atten 


name. These are in 
tion 
Rayon Exhibition 

A special artificial silk, or rayon 
exhibition is to be held in London in 
the spring and it is hoped that this 
will give an important fillup to the 
use of the material. New uses are 
being discovered as time goes on and 
in regard to the production stages it 
is anticipated that the inevitable com 
petition will result in many new de- 
vices not only to reduce costs but to 
provide a more serviceable 
Che tendency to introduce cheap lines 
of rayon is a very serious one and 
may bring discredit on the whole in- 
dustry. In this respect it is antici- 
pated that the British record for 
“Quality First” will be an exceedingly 
useful ally to the rayon trade as in 
other branches of textile work 


article. 


The Future 
fo sum the English position up, 
one might say that the year 1926 
opens with every promise of success. 
Che possibilities of the fibre present 
so many unexplored avenues that the 
exact course of the trade in the next 
few years is not easy to define. The 
larger companies stand in an excep- 
tionally good position and any compe- 
tition cannot possibly put them out of 
the running, however severe or pro- 
longed it may be. Prices are steady 
but likely to fall and the trade is 
quite prepared. The influence of the 
British trade extends to practically all 
quarters of the world. The ideas of 
sensational success by any and all of 
the new companies is perfectly un- 
justifiable. Until an economic pro- 
duction stage is reached, they are a 
mere speculation although doubtless 
much money will be made by the 
lucky people in the matter 
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How the Great Strength of Tubize 
‘Benefits the Manufacturer 


FEWER SECONDS’ 


Breaks on your looms, occasioned by the use 
of artificial silk yarn of insufficient strength, 
do more than steal production time. 

They multiply the number of knots and 
faults in the finished product. They swell 
the percentage of “seconds.” 


The use of Tusize, proved and acknowl- 


edged the strongest artificial silk yarn on 
the market today, materially reduces the fre- 
quency of such breaks. 


It assures higher quality in the materials 


produced. 


TuBizE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Sales Office: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Jubjze 


ew Artificial Silk at its Highest Point of Perfection > 
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T IS to your interest to know 
that some of the Snia-Viscosa fac- 
tories were among the pioneers in 
the production of Rayon, and 
gradually developed to be the largest 
producers in Europe. 


In addition to the excellent qualities of 
the Snia-Viscosa Rayon in the raw, known 
the world over, we are able, through our 
large plants in this country, to offer the 
trade an up-to-date service in converted 
yarns of every description, both dyed and 
in the natural color. 


Extensive experience and knowledge are 
undoubtedly of great advantage to con- 
sumers who secure their requirements 
through this old established and reliable 


firm. 


NOTE: 
In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are 
now prepared to submit samples and 
quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made accord- 
ing to the most generally accepted al- 
cohol process) the excellence of which, 
for special requirements, is well known 
to American manufacturers. 


Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa W alter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. I. 


H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Industrial Rayon Corp. Reaches New Capacity 


Expansion Program at Cleveland Plant Now Completed 


1 - : 
wodvDiem OL enlargin 


HE | g 
textile plant is always beset 


any 


with difficulties more com- 

plex almost than those in- 

d in constructing a new mill. 

is particularly true in the case 
rayon manufacture which com- 
prises a number of distinct and 


cally different operations, whose 
tinuity must be preserved if eff- 
handling and a uniform product 
to be secured. 


ient 
iTé 
Consequently the program of ex- 
pansion which has just been com- 
pleted at the plant of the Industrial 
bre Corp. of America in Cleveland, 
vhich plant is controlled by the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., represents an 
wccomplishment which will be ap- 
preciated by all those close to the in- 
lustry—particularly when it is known 
that the changes have been effected 
vithout the loss of a day’s production. 
Fach year since 1920, the 
Industrial Fibre Corp. of America 
vas established the capacity of the 
Cleveland plant has been increased. In 
1925, however, the ambitious 
of the program was accomplished. 


() 


when 


most 


+ megane 


ok 


ee 





ai 





Operations Conducted There 


By Douglas G. VW oolf 


In that vear, as has been stated pre- 
viously in TEXTILE Worip, American 
stockholders in the company acquired 
the Italian and formed the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. as a holding 
company for the stock. At the same 
time, increased production was 
planned, the goal for the Cleveland 
plant being placed at 3,500,000 lbs. 
per year. This goal has just been 
reached, the plant operating now on 
a basis of 12,000 Ibs. per day. It i 
possible that by further improve- 
ments, a daily program of 13,000 to 
14,000 Ibs. may be accomplished but 
that represents about the limit which 
the company expects to reach at its 
present unit. Plans are in the 
process of development for the loca 
tion of an additional plant in New 
England—and possibly another later 
in the South. 


interests 


Ss 


Technical Organization 
When the writer visited Cleveland 


recently, he was particularly im 
pressed with the technical organiza 


tion effected by the Industrial. Con 


: 


Plant 


Xanthation of the Cellulose 


tT 
Ol 


operations is under ( 
operative supervision of Charles 
Colgrove, plant manager and an « 
neer of wide experience, and Dr 
G. Luft, chemical director an 
prominently known rayon ch 
[t is probably trite to say that 
cessful operation of a rayon p 


¢ 
Ol 


depends upon the proper balanc« 
tween chemical 


cal application 
the 


+ 


al 


organization headed by Mr. Colgrove 
and Dr. Luft. 

The chemical supervisory features 
comprise a central laboratory and in 
dividual laboratories in each of the 
various departments. The centr 
laboratory includes the routine test 
ing section, where samples from the 
different plant laboratories ( 
tested and checked against the plat 
reports; and a_ research = sect 
where several chemists are engag: 
in fundamental work on _ celluloss 
chemistry and its relation to commer 
cial rayon manufacture The latter 


1On 


Industrial plant thr 


1S he 11 


theory 


al 


id 


mechani 


This has been secured 


Handling 


ot 


the 





Brief Sketch of Manufacturing 


xD 
wl es ots 

man “ture along new 
veloped by the research staft 

1 ep men al i 

lly equipped and = man 
chemists whose job it is to test the 
product as it proceeds trom 01 
yperation another. This phase 
»f the utmost importance and its co 
trol by individual laboratory units 
insures prompt correction oO! al 
fault which may develop. Finally 
the re-checking of these results by 
the central chemical staff makes 
curacy doubly assured 

Co-operating with this ch ca 
vanization 1s the engineering 
partment, with its routin ‘ ¢ 

irch staff 


The Chemical Plant 


It is impossible, within the space 


limitations of this article, to give 
anything but a_ sketchy rut line 
operations at the Industri a 

The top floor of the chemical pial 
vhich supplies the viscose solution 


1S levot 


i 


a. 3 
| —_— 


e) 


\\ 
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} iscose Solution 
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i-cellulose crumb is then The aged viscose solution goes 
ito small cans and passed from the chemical building to the 
iny room, where it 1s kept. spinning machines located in_ thi 
rm conditions of tempera- textile unit. At present there are 19 


for a definite of these machines, each equipped 


mi with 100 spinnerettes on each side. 
il of this important phase, They have been built to the com- 
is passed to the xantha- pany’s own specifications. 
and loaded into The Textile Unit 
nblers for admixture with The plant is operated under th 


ind conversion into 


ae ig spool method, the solution passing 
ellulose xanthate, a soluble form of ae “er” ar “oe 7: 
_ nrough the spinnerettes into a fixing 
HULOS } f iphuric acid and niter cake 
; ath ot sulphuric acid and niter cake 
Final nis p du S passed ( sh Poo . .f 4 
| ol ind then over guides onto perforated 
Das it rt n hnemical plant , : 
te iy spools. Washing takes place im- 
\ s dissolve 1 mid cers . . ; 
; re mediately after the spinning, by 
g Ka ¢ CT and 1¢ 1 1 1 } . 1 1 41 
process eveloped exclusively DY M 
Iroug veral batteries o 
mpany 
. I ) SSCs ere : P P e 
After 1 spools of rayon have 
! S Si Ss puri j ‘ =i e 
ween dried and humidified in dryers 
ri ) le Kat oOInt whet . i: 1 7 
ee thev are placed directly on Atwood 3 
iT) pra 4 iL\ ( S¢ 1r¢ ¥ > - a 
1 S twisters, where a twist of 2/2 turns 
c sp l . Wuring : ¥s 
1 per inch is applied to the thread. 
) I ill t emp 
as 7s fia bleach the r = 
; vithin a range [ rch » bleach the rayon, 
per cen st next be converted into skein 
B avil ( emical pla I This is done on reelers, part 
S ntior at the « xf the Industrial reeling equipment 
é stal recovery sys iving come originally from Italy 
4 ) t che AT nanuta red oO specifica 
ane ] 1101 in Cle land 
s covered and purified tot n Cleyelan 
subsequent use hus insuring eve \tter bemeg laced, the skeins art 
erea efciency of production, Sn passed to the bleach-house for wash 
i ly i lepat i juite Outsid I Ing and bleaching his lepartmet 


present 


prepar 


the spinning machines. vevin 


and Lacing 


plant, 1S 


wion Of 


VAT bh 


] 
i 


1 


1) 
« 


maintained for the 


three washing 


Incidentally a 


1 


g system nas 


includes complete 


“spin-bath” units special con 


W orks 


just been developed 
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for moving the rayon fron 


reelers to the bleach house. 
After washing and bleaching 
skeins are hydro-extracted, dri 
Proctor & Schwarz dryers and p 
to the conditioning 
room both 
are combined in one. 


and 
these 


Insp 
oper 
This TOO! 
and 


where 


attractive 
adapted one It is unnecessa 
emphasize here the importan 
tached to this inspection phas¢ 


particularly 


industrial Rayon Corp. is well 
of its and 
much of executive 
to the perf tl 
in the inspect 
the rayon, as 


signihcance 


has d 
its super\ 
tion Of 1e per 
ion department 

finally passed, sh 
curately reflect its grade ma 


Product Manufactured 


7% 4 esate 
The company has special; 


t 
150 and 300 denier rayon bu 
makes a small quantity of 450 
The 150 denier contains 20 fil 
to the strand while the 300 


contain 44 filaments. 
ditioning equipment 


ghout the plant 


provided throu 


Having completed the physi 
pansion of its Cleveland plat 
company’s technical staff th 
now busily engaged in resear 
looking 


development work 


further improvement in 


its p 


and its product. 


Department 


Control Laboratory 
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preeenng 
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New Rayon Expansion for Acme 





Completion of Entire Program Now Contemplated Will Increase 


Output to 10,000 Pounds Daily 


"THE news that the Acme Artificial 
4 Silk Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
inged its name to the Acme Rayon 
rp. and is planning a program of 
nsiderable expansion, has proved of 
interest to the rayon manufactur- 

and consuming industries because 
personnel has _ been 
eritified with artificial silk manufac- 
re over a period of 
ior to the organization of the com- 
pany in 


s company’s 
long 


years. 


C. P. Green, its treas- 
wer and founder, had been president 


1920, 


1 
+} 


ot the Cleveland Art Silk Co. during 


12 years of existence. 


The new program calls for imme 
diate increase of its plant output, now 
on a basis of 1,200 lbs. daily of 300 
denier, to 3,500 lbs. daily, comprising 
2,000 Ibs. of 300s and 1,500 lbs. of 
150s. ‘Eventually the entire output of 
that unit will be devoted to 300 
deniers, making a total of 5,000 Ibs. 
daily, and a new unit will be built to 
produce from 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. of 
150s. In other words, the daily capac 
ity of the plant will be increased to 
over 10,000 lbs. 


Construction Plans 
The first step in the program will be 


the erection of a one-story and base- 
ment addition at the rear of the plant, 
to be 32 xX 110 it., of brick, steel and 
concrete construction, to the 
chemical plant which will eventually 


house 
serve both units. This will give space 
for additional spinning equipment in 
the plan 
now under construction 


present This 

Still another building will be erected 
at one end of the plant, to be approx 
mately So x 150 ft. and to be devoted 
to. finishing and packing 

Finally, another complete unit, to be 
housed in a building approximately 
1,200 ft. long, 
adjacent 


constructed on 

It is this unit 
which will be devoted exclusively to 
150 denier rayon 


will be 
property 


lo finance this expansion, the cap 
the 


increased at first from $500,000 to $1, 


italization of company will be 


(1001) 331 

300,000 and later on to $5,000,000 
lhe initial step is included in the 
proposed incorporation ot the Acme 


Ravon Corp., with an authorized capi 
tal of $1,500,000 7% cumulative first 
preferred and 30,000 shares of no pat 
this 
the entire property and assets of The 
\eme Artificial Silk Co 

\ 


Naturally the entire program cannot 


common company to acquire 


be effected immediately, and it is the 


policy of the company to progress 
caretully so that each unit of enlarge 
ment may be placed in effective opera 
tion as it is finished 


lhe 


successtul production about two vears 


company reached — financially 


ago and, since then, has been realizing 


decidedly favorable returns on its in 


tment. It operates under the viscose 


by the pot or cake method ot 


pre CESS, 


spinning 


Linens Disappointing to the Industry During 1925 


Exports from Great Britain Total 83,680,700 Square Yards, Compared With 110.763.000 Square ¥ 
Purchases by the Continent Unusually Small. With Competition by Belgium, France 





ards for 1924 


and 


Czecho-Slovakia—Advertising Campaign in United States to Develop Damask Trade 


BetFAstT, IRE. 


EGRETFULLY it must be 

admitted that the vear 1925 

has been disappointing for 

those connected with the 

British linen industry. The industrial 

; situation at the end of 1924 was 
brighter than for a long time, and 


there were distinct anticipations of a 
It has 
however, of arrested de- 
all 


it exceedingly difficult to secure 


definite trade revival in 1925. 
been a year, 
and have 


velopment, concerns 


found 


at remunerative rates. 


contracts 


Optimism at Start 
January opened with optimism, and 
ope of better times was more than 
the exports during the 
‘Iv succeeding month reach 


record unapproached by any 
corresponding month since 1920. Dur 
ng the following months shipments of 
a linens gradually declined, until for 
ugust the absolutely low water mark 
ched with 5,143,700 sq. yds. of 
iece goods—probably the mini 
nonth’s bulk for a generation 
has been a gradual improve 
nce, but at its best merely 
exports during November 
ting to little more than half that 
¢ ted ring February. 
hen we compare the total 
e rts of linen piece goods for 1925, 


lling &3,680,700 sq. yds. with the 
763.000 sq. yds. of the previous 
conclusion we 
that, 1924 
a moderate period of activity, 


he only can 


a e at, is while was 


vas wretched. 


E.port Statistics for Four Years 





he following data show the ex- 
of linen manufactures in recent 


By Textile World Belfast Correspondent 


1922 (000 1923 (000 1924 (000 1925 (090 
omitted) omitted) omitted) omitted 
Linen piece goods, 
sq. yds 77,534 
Handkerchiefs, not 
in the piece, doz 7 
Handkerchiefs, not 
in the pi 
value 
Damask table linen 
not in 
value 
Finished 
ewts.) 
Finished 
value 
Unenumerated 
linens, value. 
Total linen manu- 
factures export- 
ed, value 
Average price piece 
linen, persq. yd. 21d. 18d 1Sd 0d 


89.692 110,794 83.689 


O70 7.043 8 445 3. 128 
ece 
£73 £852 £1,1 


piece 
£1,619 £1,466 £1,157 
thread, 
23,669 23,712 
thread, 

£912,187 £887,981 


£1,129 £1,308 £1,361 


£11,578 £11,735 £12,444 


£11,207 


of the total linen 
made is absorbed by the United King 


Since about 25% 


dom, this percentage added to the 
above figures of total exports will 


roughly give the total product O1 


Comparative Exports 


Unlike cotton, which generally finds 





its markets in the East, linen is most 
exported to western countries Lhe 
largest customer of all normally is the 
United States, whi takes aroun 
50% ot to export Hlowever, du 
ing last vear this ratio vacillated ve 
peculiarly, being as high as 64.64% 
for January and as low as 25.78% 


daring June. In fact, for the veat 
total linen piece goods taken by Unite 
States reached only 40,225 


200 S( 


| 
vds. (compared with 67,306,600 sq. 
vds. for 1924 and 
The 


‘4 
gradual improvement. 


52,016,100 sq. 


In 1923 outlook is for 


Next in importance as linen buyers 


the 


British overseas dominions, 
This total 


was an improvement of 646,100 sq 


were 


taking 21,807,900 sq. yds. 


vds. over 1924, and represented 
27.93% of total exports, compared 


with only 20% in 1924. Today 
Australia takes probably five times as 
much linen head as the United 
States Canada 


per 


does, while takes 


louble 


1925 was 9,412,700 sq 


Latin America’s 


vds. or an im 
provement of nearly 33% over 1924 
Probably the most disappoint ney 


feature of the vear was the miserable 


purchasing by Continental 


1 ‘ > 
countries, 


urope combined absorbing for the 


year only 2,660,400 sq. yds. or less 
than half that taken by United States 
in its worst month It must be re 
membered that owing to their de 
prectated exchanges and lower work 


ing costs Belgium, France and Czecho 


Slovakia were able not alone to undet 


] ; 
sell us in our overseas markets but 
also to dun p their linen Into the 
ly it | inod + | ; + ; 
nited Nimgedo Se 1¢ rT 
dur ng the past r £1,411,200 ( i 
° 1 
of these linet Va 1 orted inte 
ne irket compared t ‘ 
O42 “ao Wo th aqurin 1O24 ) 
On worth ad nl TO223 Ve 
perative it is that the Brit en 
ustt ( ase t ¢ ¢ 1 
the Sateg 1 oO ire ¢ 
(Othe countrie tor R ¢ 
boritis nei r 1 ¢ thie 
Ost S e1 rea f ( ( 
royre ( the 
producer 
Price the Factor in Year's Trade 
The reasol TO! the irre tec devel 
opment o the 11 nen du 
1 1 
may re € re e” In one Vor r1ce€ 
With 1 te nd £164 pe 
? 
ton, compared wit! i wmoeut 250 11 IOI4 
' 14 
with cotton quotation declini 
manutacturers were co1 onted by at 
. 24 : 
insurmountable obstacle, for supplies 


were veritably a Continental monopoly 


Happily home flax is today around 
froo so it may be that this reduc 


others may be reflected in 


tion, with 


¢ 
cheaper linens. It is true that during 
the year efforts have been begun for 
the growing of cheaper and more pro 


the Government 


ductive British flax 


aiding the trade in this enterprise Sub 
stantially 
sults 


but sufficiently material re- 


cannot materialize for 


some 


vears Meanwhile last vear almost 


30,000 tons of European flax were im 


ported at an average 


cost of L131 per 
ton, compared with only £96 per ton 
in 1923 and £118 in 1924 lurthe 
with lack of stabilization of price 


inen was purchased in only sm: 
last vear, thus making overhead cost 
higher Then also cotton quotations 


are approaching normal again, so this 


factor must have a stimulating effect 


on Wes 


Tew vears 
languid \ 


Ing cheme 


Damasks during the past 


have been exceedingly 


COT 


prehensive advert 


portraving the virtues of these fabric 


in the United States is under way 
it cost will be t 200,000 contributed 
) the Ulster damask t ide t 
£000 per vear trom the Scotch 
ink ind up to £10,000 pet eal 

i the Northern Ireland govern 
‘ | cheme will be directed 
ce ittee ol the home da i ] 

{ in New Yorl Mur of the 
24 trade in linens for ladies’ 
ume 1 though t vorur is 
now ined Pre itl y other cle elop 
( v help to replace it Chread 
Kin been pernap the bright 

est feature in the linen industry dur 

1 the ] t eal 
Prophets Optimistic 

\s for the outlook, while there are 


/ 


e 
y material proofs of brighten- 
f the 


yet there is 


ig at the moment (37.3% oO 


ade being unemployed ) 


and those concerned 


10 ~=pessimism 
1 % = 1 . 
‘ad of lamenting go on developing 


new weaves and designs. Last year it 


was found possible to incorporate 


celanese with flax in some of the 


heavier fabrics, giving great beauty in 


dress cloths 
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Excellent First Half Year Seen in Hosiery 


Conservative Policy Should Be Followed on Last Six Months of 1926—Record Expansion of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery—How Long Will Fancy Half Hose Be Good?—Light Colors Sure to Continue 
Popular—Few New Fashion Trends 


ITH a year of better than 

fair average results behind 

it the hosiery manufactur- 

ing industry enters 1926 
with confidence. The situation has 
been and is spotty; there are soft 
spots here and there; all manufac- 
turers do not make money even in a 
year of general good business. From 
the sidelines, however, it is possible 
to forecast a healthy demand through 
the new year for most classes of 
merchandise which were popular last 
year. 

Particularly is this true of the first 
six months of 1926. In important 
essentials the broad outline of busi- 
ness developments during the first 
half year is already well drawn. 
Underlying all basic commodity mar- 
kets is a general business prosperity 
in the United States which has per- 
haps never before been equalled in 
the history of the country. Nothing 
which now appears on the horizon 
can disturb a satisfactory volume of 
trade during the first half of 1926. 

Economists and those who do not 
claim to be anything but plain busi- 
ness men are preaching caution for 
the last half of the year. This doc- 
trine, no matter under what high 
sounding names it is advanced, is 
nothing more than ordinary common 
sense. A conservative outlook on 
the last six months of the year does 
not imply fear of a depression, but 
rather a natural disinclination to look 
too far ahead in these days of close 
trade buying, uncertain raw material 
values and a fairly fickle public. 


1925 Features; 1926 Problems 


The outstanding features of 1925 
in hosiery were: An enormous in- 
crease in demand for full fashioned 
silk goods for women, which has 
been accompanied by a rapidly in- 
creasing production; heavy inroads 
made in staple half hose by novelties 
in men’s goods, notwithstanding pre- 
dictions that fancies would never 
amount to much; relative price sta- 
bility in finished goods which con- 
tributed heavily to the success of the 
year; expansion of  seven-eighths 
goods to a position which makes their 
future as a staple secure; continu- 
ance of the vogue for light colors 
and sheer or semi-sheer weights in 
women’s silk hosiery. 

The record of 1926 will largely be 
Written around these same features 
outlined above. There are apparent- 
ly no new fashion elements of mo- 


ment which will be introduced into 
the Jusiness this year. The import- 
ant \uestions to be decided are those 
pert ‘ning to the merchandise men- 
tior 

_ How much farther can full fash- 
107 


production be expanded until 





supply catches up with demand, as 
it inevitably must? Will the novel- 
ty vogue in half hose peter out this 
year, or go on into 1927? ‘These are 
the leading questions to be solved 
during 1926. 

Classified Production Figures 

An interesting record of 1925 is 
presented in the production figures 
printed below. These are statistics 
of the Department of Commerce, 
compiled from reports received from 
a number of establishments which 
averages about 325, representing fig- 
ures from about 405 mills. The mills 
reporting produced about 65% of 
the total value of hosiery — at 
the census of manufactures, 192: 


their machinery as quickly as possi- 
ble; mills which never before had 
tackled full fashioned goods were at- 
tracted to the field. The expansion 
program is still in full swing. 

Full time operations have been the 
lot of practically all full fashioned 
manufacturers for the last year. At 
times during 1925 were 
freely paid for merchandise for 
quick delivery, and not much of it 
could be uncovered by the offer of 
premiums. An in price av- 
50-75¢c a dozen for spring, 
was accepted com- 
placently by the jobbing trade, which 
quem contracted for the entire six 


premiums 


increase 
eraging 


1926, deliveries 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION FOR 10 MONTHS OF 1925 











Men's | 
Total Full | 
fash- | Seamless | 
| ioned | 
_ 325 (404)...| 4,522,870] 61,938) 1,681,000 
eb. 326 (400)...| 4,509,061) 54,586) 1,630,925] 
Mar. 327 (407)...| 5,008,402} 59,112) 1,760,552! 
= 331 (409)...| 4,932,048) 54,299) 1,744,070) 
ay 320 (403)...| 4,926,082) 53,452] 1,683,808] 
June 318 (401)...| 4,719,671) 58,103) 1,586,073) 
July 321 (405)...| 4,564,163) 55,806) 1,500,757| 
Aug. 324 (406)...| 4,557,973) 43,781) 1,588,263) 
Sept. 331 (415)...| 4,484,147) 52,223 1,403,591) 
Oct. 330 (420)...) 5,239,777) 55,501 


en 


(The Genres it in ‘parentheses after ee monthe ind 


with production during 1924 is made difficult by the fact that a much larger number of 
to the Department of Commerce in 1925 than in 1924.) 


Full-Fashioned Boom 

Consideration of the hosiery year 
1925. from any angle must give the 
place of first importance to full fash- 
ioned goods. Early in the year an 
increasing popular demand for these 
goods got under way, gathered im- 
petus and during the latter half of 
the year assumed the proportions of 
a real boom. 

No one who has followed the busi- 
ness even superficially need be re- 
minded of the hectic preparations 
that were made to meet this demand. 
Established manufacturers added to 


——— 


A good year, on the whole, in 


(In Dozen Pairs) 








Women’s 
— -—— Boys’ |Childrens’| Athletic 
na 1a i id 
Full | cia) aetcae. cana 
fash- | Seamless ee — Ae 
ioned | 
686,238) 1,101,774) 530,789 "424 230 36,901 
692,367) 1,128,594) 517, 435 447 ,077 38,077 
742,044) 1,379,626 545.7 98 467,110 54,160 
774,208) 1,297,006 523,305| 473,092; 66,068 
776,102} 1,373,110) 512,818, 450,984 75,808 
810,763) 1,306,376) 495,634 394,875, 67,847 
819,111) 1,253,413) 484,115 386,926, 64,035 
828,102) 1,144,256) 497,611 390,005, 65,955 
834,617| 1,227,008) 476,110) 427,013) 63,585 
950,370) 1,286,250) 592,150) 411,715 3,675 
icate the number of mills reporting. Comparison 


mills reported 


months’ production of well established 
mills, 

Even the most confirmed full fash 
ioned optimist realizes that the pres- 
ent rate expansion of production 
cannot go on indefinitely. It is free 
ly predicted by many of those in close 
touch with the business that some 
time this year, probably by the middle 
of summer, a point will reached 
where the increased production will 
exceed the growing demand. 

A set back is 
cards, but it may 


ot 


be 


the 
conservatively 


certainly in 
be 


The Hosiery Shield. 


1925. 


Unparalleled expansion in full fashioned goods. 


Large market for novelty half 
Relative price 
A steady swing toward better 


hose. 


stability in finished merchandise. 


quality goods. 


Dominance of light colors in women’s hosiery. 


Fancy-top seven-eighths goods 


The Probable 

Good business for first half, at 

Continued close buying due 
tainties. 


established as staples. ° 


Future— 
least, of 1926. 
to raw material price uncer- 


Temporary excess production of full fashioned goods. 
Gradual trend away from men’s novelties. 

Increased importance of light colors in women’s hosiery. 
Further restriction of market for cotton hosiery. 
Growing demand for chiffons and medium weights. 





stated that any depression which 
comes to full fashioned silk hosiery 
as a class will be merely temporary, 
in the absence of a severe depression 
in general business. Consistent 
growth in the demand for full fash- 
ioned goods is hardly escapable. The 
consumer has become more and more 
educated to their merits. Their in- 
creased use but another example 
of the trend toward better quality in 
all classes merchandise. It can 
not be permanently halted as long as 
women have the to pay the 
price—and, Kurope is constantly 
telling us, we have “all the money 
the world.” 


is 
of 


money 
as 


in 


Enter the South 
Perhaps the 
the full 
been the 
manufacture 
which until 
but 
turning 


most interesting part 
fashioned development 
rapid expansion of 
in theseSth; . - Mills 
recently made any- 
today 


full 


of 
has 


never 
seamless goods 
out excellent 
stockings. A number of 
established mills will 
get into production on full fashioned 
some time this 

A rapid expansion in the manufac- 
ture of full 
the Mason 


thing are 
quality 
tashioned 
well seamless 
year. 
fashioned below 
and Dixon line during the 
next ten years is certain to be one of 
the major developments of the indus- 
try during the next ten years. 


Chiffons and Medium Weights 


Women have turned 
increasing 


hoisery 


in constantly 

numbers light-weight 
Full fashioned .chiffons in 
ig25 had their largest yédr, and they 
are unquestionably headed for still 
greater heights in 1926. Accompany- 
ing the chiffon vogue has been a ma- 
terial expansion in the use of so-called 
medium weight stockings, 8 
strand full fashioned. 
weights cut 
service weights to a considerable ex- 
tent, and the immediate future holds 
every promise of a continuance of this 
important trend. 


to 
hosiery. 


and 9 
These medium 


have into the regular 


Seamless chiffons as a class have 
well far aS was ex- 
them by some market stu- 
although there are individual 
exceptions to this general statement. 
Certain lines of spring needle chiffons 
have made a real and they 
are in for increasing popularity, it is 
held. 

Prejudiced and unprejudiced indi- 
viduals are of the opmmion that a 
strong swing toward spring needle 
merchandise is in the cards as one of 
the important movements of the next 
few years. The beginstings of such 
a movement are already visible, they 
claim. The point has hardly been 
reached, however, where it is possible 
to make definite statements, one way 
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not done 
pected of 
dents, 


as so 


success, 
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Improvements are 
continuously being 
made in Wildman 


Textile Machinery. 


The aim is to Keep 
always in advance 
of the demands 
of the trade. 


WILDMANjJMANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00, 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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the other on this subject. With 

is careful evasion we ask to be ex- 

ised from commiting ourselves. 
Novelty Half Hose 

No style trend of recent years has 
roused so much controversy as the 

pularity of novelty half hose. Mak- 

g¢ their appearance on the market 

a volume proposition during the 
summer of 1924, stripes and checks 

x men have built up a large market 
for themselves, notwithstanding the 
opposition of many conservatives, 
consumers as well as manufacturers. 

1925 witnessed probably the largest 
vogue for novelty half hose designs 
ever seen in this country. Both for 
spring and for fall they dominated the 
men’s business, although it is to be 
doubted that the production of fancies 
was at any time more than 50 per cent 
of the total production of half hose 
in the United States. 

All kinds of opinions are held as to 
their future. There are those who 
believe that they have already passed 
their peak, and are definitely on the 
down grade. Opposed to this view- 
point is that of a considerable number 
of capable men to the effect that 
fancies will be good all this year, 
both for the spring and the fall sea- 
these men hold that novelties 
will receive fully as large a reception 
from consumers this year as they did 
last year, and that their reign will 
extend into 1927, at least. 

To the impartial observer it ap- 
pears as if there can be no question 
about the popularity of fancies this 
spring, but that, at this writing, the 
fall is a horse of a different color. 
No one can predict just when the big 
vogue will come to an end, but one 
thing is certain, and that is that men’s 
novelty half hose, after all the present 
tumult has died away, will enjoy a 
larger regular market in this country 
than was the case before the appear- 
ance of their latest big vogue. 


sons; 


Women’s Seamless Goods 


In the seamless field, women’s goods 
promise to follow closely the lines of 
development which have been theirs 
during most of 1925. These may be 
summarized as: Decreasing produc- 
tion of all-cotton goods, whether mer- 
cerized, combed or low-end carded; 
increasing production of all-rayon and 
and rayon mixtures, especially 
the latter; probably further restriction 
of the market for all-silk goods. 

Novelties do not seem to have much 
of a place in the women’s market of 
the immediate future, although this 
statement may be qualified to some ex- 
tent. The tuck stitches which were 
ottered so freely last year seem defi- 
nitely to have had their day, so far 
as women’s goods are concerned. The 
future of R I merchandise for 
Women is still an open question, ma- 
jority opinion in the selling market 
leaning to the conclusion that they 
will not cut as large a figure this 


sii. 
silk 


year as last. 

Nothing is now in sight to take 
the place of this type of merchandise 
th's spring, and the conclusion is in- 
ev table that the business in women’s 
Ss 


mless goods will be featured by 
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further marked expansion in silk and 


rayon mixtures, both plaited and 
twisted numbers, and in all-rayon 
goods. High colors of one shade o1 


another will be good for as far ahead 
as the eye can reach. 
Fine Gauge Trend 

The tendency toward finer gauge 
merchandise is too old a story to need 
much space here. The introduction 
this year of a 300 needle machine for 
the production of latch needle chitfons 
marks the farthest point reached to 
date in the development of fine gauges 
in seamless goods, and in the opinion 
of some it represents the limit of 
possibilities until decided improve 
ment in knitting needles takes place. 

While on this subject, it is signifi- 
cant that the production of 42 gauge 
full fashioned expanding 
rapidly, and that capable manutac- 
turers who are newcomers to the full 
tashioned field have installed and are 
installing 
erence to those of 39 gauge. 


goods 18 


2 gauge machines in pref 


Exports and Imports 

I:xport and import figures for the 
full year of 1925 are not available 
as this is written, but a of 
statistics for the first ten months of 
the year, in comparison with a sim 
ilar period in 1924, is printed below 
lhe figures are those of the Depart 


summary 


ment of Commerce. 
It will be noted that substantial 
increases are shown in exports of 


cotton, silk and rayon hosiery, and 
that while there were larger imports 
of cotton and of wool hosiery in 1925 
than in 1924, the increase was com- 
paratively insignificant. 


Women’s cotton hosiery naturally 
has not flourished, of the 
trend toward higher priced merchan 


because 


dise, and there can be no question that 
its volume is in for further shrinkage 


Competition has been severe on all 


classes of cotton goods, and this com 
petition will certainly 
overnight. 


not disappear 

mills 

built up a substantial export business 
I [ 


Aggressive have 
on cotton hosiery for women, setting 
an example which might well be fol 
lowed by more in the industry. 


Children’s 
Children’s goods have clearly shown 
the 
and 


Goods 


effects of the novelty influence, 
those manutacturers who have 
kept abreast of market requirements 
have capitalized this feature. In this 
branch of the business the tuck stitches 
introduced in large numbers seem to 
have a place all their own and a fairly 
secure future. In children’s goods, 
fu- 
women’s 


too, R I’s seem to have a better 
ture than theirs in the 
field 


is 


Seven-eighths goods with fancy 
tops have come to dominate the chil 
dren’s business so decidedly that there 
mistaking their 
present and future. Boys’ golf hose 


were one of the big successes of 1925, 


is no importance, 


and this success should be repeated 
It the 
design of the tops which primarily de 
termines the sale of all merchandise of 


is 


during the present year. 


this class, and there is no reason to 
look for a narrower market as long as 
mills offer bright and attractive de- 
signs in fancy tops. 

Infants’ socks, on the whole, en 


Exports for Ten Months Ended October— 


1924 1925 
Dozen Dozen 
Pairs Value Pairs Value 
Cotton hosiery............ 4,034,378 7,586,244 4,582,634 $8,657,826 
UNE IOREOEY.. 5 6k oe ccc 634 , 306 5,910,081 1,029,745 8 , 888 , 120 
Rayon hosiery............. 705,590 3,145,464 1,342,998 5,353,761 
TRE ase 614-5 5 1d. s ae 5,374,274 $16,641,789 6,955,377 $22,899,707 
Imports for Ten Months Ended October— 
1924 1925 
Dozen Dozen 
Pairs Value Pairs Value 
Cotton hosiery... . 416,611 $1,137,080 AT1,041 $1,666,079 
Wool hosiery......... 106,109 2,407 ,069 150,391 3,138,513 
ING Satisslcseis wees 822,720 $3,544,149 921,432 $4,804,592 
Excess of exports over im- 
Rs a sere Ke ae en 4,551,554 $13,097,640 6,033,945 $18,095,115 


The position of rayon in the hosiery 
field may be said to have been con- 
solidated last year rather than greatly 
increased. Its use has been gradually 
but constantly widening, and furthe: 
consistent growth is confidently ex 
pected. Particularly is this true in 
mixtures, in women’s, men’s and chil 
dren’s hosiery. The all-rayon stock- 
ing received something of a set-back 
from the action of Great Britain and 
the Argentine in imposing import du- 
ties on rayon manufacturers, but this 
restriction of export outlets has not 
had any serious influence on domestic 
manufacturers of good quality all- 
rayon stockings. They had a good 
year in 1925 


joyed a good year in 1925. There is 
some pessimistic talk to the effect that 
they are being over-produced, that 
there are too many mills in the in- 


fants’ sock business, but good manu- 
facturers have experienced no diff- 
culty in booking substantial advance 
business for this spring. 

As been true for some time, 
this business too is dominated largely 
by style. The character of styling 
put into infants’ socks has improved 
steadily, and each recent year has 
witnessed further ‘advances in the 
production of quality merchandise. 
The fact that rayon has played an 
outstanding part in this development 


has 
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Is too well 


known to need expansion 
here. 
Wool Goods 
Wool goods as a class had a sort 
; Novel- 


business, 


of in-and-out year in 


men’s 


1925. 


ties dominated the 


and wool mixtures 
the 


women’s 


and 
perhaps outstanding 

the end the 
Erratic weather during most of last 
fall and the early winter interfered 
extent the distribution 
of wool gdods at retail, and has held 
up 


rayon were 


feature ° in 


ot business. 


with 


to 


some 


the placing of advance business 
this 


Selling 


for year. 

their 
business say that 1926 will witness a 
better 


agents who know 


business in staple wool half 
hose, fancy patterns not dominating 
to the extent which was true in 1925, 
and that the popularity of wool and 
rayon mixtures, especially those to 
retail for $1 and $1.50, will continue 
through the current year 
In some sections it is believed that 
something of a revival ot novelties 
in women’s wool goods will take place 
next fall, but this is a long-range pre- 
diction which has no particular sub- 
stantiation at this writing. 
Men’s Staples 
Little that is new may be said of 
men’s staples The large popularity 
of novelties, in which silk, rayon and 
wool plays a large part, has put staple 
cotton goods into a position of dis- 


tinctly secondary importance. Low- 


end carded goods, as has frequently 
been predicted in these columns, have 
become and specialty 
the that their 
manufacture is being confined more 


more 
in 


more a 
proposition sense 
and more to large mills comparatively 
few in numbers. This tendency gives 
every indication of continuing. 
mercerized 
been 


Competition on and 
socks just 


as it has on boys’ three pound ribs 


combed has severe, 
and misses’ 300 needle combed goods. 
Prices have not been 
The large cotton crop of last year 


satisfactory. 


and the consequent drop in raw ma- 
terial coupled with the fact 
that yarn prices at the end of 1925 
had not reduced in 
with the reduction in 
created a price problem 
which is still to be 


prices 

been proportion 
have 
mills 


1 


solved as this 


cotton 
for 
1s 
written. 


] 


hose al 


half will 
ways be the bread and butter of the 


Staple goods in 


business. There will always be a 
market for good quality mercerized 
and combed numbers. Beyond these 
general statements it is impossible to 
vo at this time 

Men’s all-silk numbers have en- 
joved a good business on the whole, 
ind the market for them should be 
an expanding one. Rapid increase 


in the number of split sole machines 
in operation caused some price un- 
certainty during 1925, and the offer- 
ing of at very cheap 
prices, but there can be no question 
that demand for this type of mer- 
chandise will expand consistently. 
Production figures do not show a 


some lines 


growing market for full fashioned 
half hose, but rather the reverse. 
Golf Hose 


A substantial market for golf hose 
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Product FEATU RES 


Mlustrating 
Distyn meshing INCORPORATED 


eatures I N Y O U R 
HOSIERY? 

















FULL SILK OR 
COMBINATION SILK 
BOOT & INSTEP 


NO FRINGE 
TO PULL THROUGH 


MERCERIZED 


Aovaii Exclusive feature eliminating all un- 
_ aa sightly double sole fringe protruding 


MERCERI 
SILK OR 


through the stocking. 


Through years of experience the “BANNER” Split-Foot machine was 
perfected to make hosiery second to none on the market. 


Hosiery made with the split-foot principle is strong and flexible, 
no matter what material is used. 


Absolutely free from all uncomfortable seams that are found in full 
fashioned stockings. 





Make Split-Foot hosiery for lasting beauty, longer wear and greater 


; SPLIT-FOOT 
comfort at a moderate price. MACHINE 
Your attention is called to the accompanying illustration which 
shows its features. 
LET US DEMONSTRATE THESE FEATURES 
HEMPHILL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 


350 Broadway, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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or men (boys’ goods have been pre- 
viously referred to) has been built 
p in this country, and it should be 
growing one. It remains true that 
toe bulk of the demands of this mar- 
ket for quality goods has been taken 
care of by importations, principally 
om England and Scotland. The 
domestic manufacturer has evidently 
convinced himself that he cannot com- 
‘te in the quality wool field. 

On cheaper numbers, both wool 
ixtures and all-cotton goods, do- 
mestic mills have done an excellent 
business, which should show substan- 
tial growth during the next few years. 
Colors 
lhe old problem of colors has been 
somewhat simplified merely by the 
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fact that manufacturers have become 
accustomed to the color vogue in 
women’s goods and have rigged their 
business accordingly. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that light colors will 
be the big sellers for as far ahead as 
it is comfortable to predict.- Talk of 
a return to fashion of blacks has come 
to nothing. 
A Few Freaks 

No record of 1925 would be com- 
plete without at least short reference 
to the freaks of the year. These in- 
clude “bobbed hose’—knee length 
stockings with fancy tops for women, 
which were going to revolutionize the 
business but -which have not done su, 
because of the ladies’ desire to roll 
their own; short 


flappers’ hose, 


lengths worn flapping around the 
ankles, which were a complete flop; 
and boys’ half hose, made in small 
sizes, frequently in fancy patterns, for 
wear by young 


boys with long 


trousers. The long trouser vogue ap- 
pears to be only a passing fad, how- 
ever, which will leave no serious im- 
print upon the hosiery business. 
Mention must also be made of the 
fad of the silly female for 
wearing no stockings at all during the 
warm weather. 


young 


This fad gained some 
ground during 1925 and will probably 
be with us again this summer, but it 
is hardly worth 
notice, 


more 
unless all the 
country are to 


than passing 
women of the 
become frivolous 


“movie” 


stars 
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This, then, is the record of the 
essentials in the hosiery business past, 
present and future, as we see it. In 
a short review of this kind it is pos 
sible to touch only the high spots, 
leaving the details to be filled in by 
the reader’s imagination. 

As a parting shot it may be stated 
that the style tendencies which appear 
at this time are: 
toward a 


to be taking shape 
A leaning considerable 


vogue for laces and embroidery 


effects in women’s silk goods; a prob 
able healthy revival of clocks in half 
hose; and the beginnings of a trend 
toward slate colors, instead of nudes, 


silks. <All of 


stages of development 


in women’s these are 


in the first 


1 


they may amount to much or to little. 


Appreciable Improvement in Underwear 


Better Adjustment of Output to Demand in Several Branches of the Business—1926 Shapes Up as Fair-to-Good 
Year—Further Expansion in Rayon Goods Is Certain—The Bal Crisis—Increasing 
Importance of Southern Production 


ITH a good production year 
behind it, in the 


major 
branches, the knitted under- 
wear industry faces 1926 


with a greater degree of confidence 
than was in evidence a vear ago. A 
number of circumstances combined to 
make 1925 a year of practically full 
time schedules for most manufacturers 
of heavy-weights; better adjustment 
of output to demand in other branches 
has been attained; a broader market 
in women’s rayon 


built up. 


goods has been 

Any statement that may be made 
regarding the profitableness of 1925 
could probably be successfully 
challenged in individual cases, but it 
is a fair and moderate declaration to 
make that, viewed as a whole, the 
industry made money last year, 
whereas in 1924 the reverse was prob- 
ably true. The broad outlines of 
1926, as they can now be seen allow 
the prediction that the new vear will 
also be a profitable one. 

"here are no distinctly new fea- 
tures on the underwear horizon. No 
outstanding new developments — in 
manufacturing or merchandising have 
taken place. The industry is grad- 
ually accommodating itself to chang- 
ing market demands; 
many lines is 


progress in 
slow, but seemingly 
benefits of cooperative 
work are slowly making themselves 
felt. Increasing attention is 


sure. The 


being 
paid to style factors by an increasing 
number of manufacturers, which is 
probably all that can be asked for in 
an industry which must remain es- 
tially conservative. 

Rayon 

standpoint of volume 
luction women’s rayon underwear 
ild certainly not receive first con- 
ration in a review of this kind, 
it deserves premier position by 
mn of the great strides it has 
le, and the widespread interest in 


rom the 


its future. The number of. old-es- 
ta lished mills which got into this 





business for the first time during 1925 
is large. It includes some of the 
most conservative manufacturers, 
who never before turned out anything 
but staple cotton garments. 

So far this business of rayon un 
derwear for women has been handled 
something like a bonanza proposition. 
It is still a field which is compara- 
tively new, and it has been expanding 
rapidly. Attracted by a good thing 
there has been a rush of mills, and 


that 


carelessly made on any 


Sad experience has taught 
sleazy goods, 
old machine, of any old denier fibre, 
and sold in any old way, are nothing 
for the manufacturer who wants to 
trifle 
studied 
the market possibilities of all-rayon 


1 1 . “1 
stay in the business to with 


Those who have 


underwear for acknowledge 
that garments 
which at the present stage of devel 


women 


there are types ot 


opment of the fibre itself are not 


Water Over the Dam— 


An excellent production year in 1925. 
Material expansion in women’s rayon underwear production. 


Increasing importance of 


heavy-weights. 
Slump in balbriggans. 
Growing market for nainsooks. 
Improvement in women’s cotton goods. 


southern 


production of men’s 


On the Horizon— 


Good prospects for 1926 generally. 

Further growth of southern production. 

Steady swing toward lighter weights. 

No sign of let-up in nainsook popularity. 
Continued expansion in employment of rayon. 
Further limiting of market for shirts and drawers. 


which do not manufacture 
a vard of fabric themselves, 


aboard the bandwagon. 


concerns 


to get 


Evils which always accompany a 
new development have not been en 
tirely absent from the rayon under 
wear field, both in the manufacturing 
and in the merchandising end. But 
as time goes on reputable manufac 
turers are acquiring more knowledge 
of their subject, are recognizing the 
limitations of their product, and are 
concentrating their production on the 
qualities which give real service. 

It is these last named facts which 
hold out the best promise for the 
future development of rayon under- 
garments for women. 





serviceable, which will not stand up 
under ordinary usage. 

lo admit this fact is not to damn 
rayon underwear as a_ class. lo 
admit it, and then to go 
the procedure recommended by those 
who have a large stake in the future 
of women’s rayon undergarments 


ahead, is 


Rayon Stripes 
Before leaving the subject of rayon 
mention 
teresting 


should be made of the in 
made 


in the men’s 


experiments being 
with rayon-striped goods 
underwear field. \ considerable 
measure of success has attended the 
efforts of important producers of 
men’s heavy-weight ribbed goods to 
push merchandise of this 


class with 


carefully , 


1 . ° 
horizontal rayon stripes Starting 


with the cautious reception which is 


always given new by the 


have built up a 
| ast 
mills 
give the quick deliveries, 
on duplicate 


anything 
jobber, these goods 
fair market for 


fall there 


themselves 
was a time when 
could not 
which 
, This field holds 
every promise of healthy future de- 
velopment, 


business, were 


wanted by buyers. 


knitted 
horizontal 


Lightweight flat garments 
rayon stripes 
were offered last summer for the first 


time in a quantity way. 


containing 


A number of 
balbriggan mills which were suffering 
from a contraction of their market of- 
fered rather extensive sample lines, 
the rayon stripes in instances being 
colored 

These offerings have not met with 


a particularly enthusiastic reception. 
But mills which turned out merchan- 
dise of this character previous to last 
vear, who may be considered as pio- 
found that their 


real business came in the form of du- 


neers in the business, 


not initial ones. It is 
not improbable that ravon stripes have 
a real place in the lightweight field. 
\ substantial business has been done 


plicate orders, 


in this character of merchandise for 
In the knitted 
field it is probable that the develop- 


this year in nainsooks 


ment will be slow, and spread over a 
period of years. 
The South 

The question of North vs. South as 
a manufacturing location is one which 
is loaded with dynamite Any flat 
statement subjects its maker to violent 
attack. Time alone can answer the 
question of whether the center of pro- 
duction will remain above the Mason 
and Dixon line or move below it 

In the ribbed 
goods field, however, there can be no 


men’s heavy-weight 
question about the increasing im- 
The 
southern mills may not dominate the 
business, as has been stated frequent- 


portance of southern production 


enough, but they certainly are exercis- 
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RIBBER HOSIERY MACHINE BODY MACHINE 


BRINTON KNITTING MACHINES 


The Brinton Line of Knitting Machinery is complete. 
And each machine in the line is the very best we 


know how to manufacture for that particular kind of 
work. That these machines have become so popular 
is due entirely to their ability to turn out a product 


that possesses all the qualities of a well knitted article, 





and to accomplish this at an unusually low cost. 


Samples, prices and particulars on request 
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ig an influence which is growing 
ery year. 
No longer is it possible to dismiss 
e subject of southern production 
ith mere mention of the word 
juality,” The quality of men’s 
avy-weight ribs made in the South 
is been constantly improved; the 
tality of New York State production 
is, In certain cases, at any rate, not 
en maintained at old standards. Last 
ill for the first time there was offered 
a large Tennessee manufacturer a 
mplete line of men’s spring needle 
bbed goods, the first spring needle 


heavy-weight underwear production in 


e South. To those of the student 
ime of mind this offering has great 
enificance. 
Heavy-Weight Ribs 

The better than satisfactory year 
njoved in 1925 by many lines of cot- 
ton heavy-weight ribbed goods was 
ie result of a number of circum- 
tances, but it can hardly be questioned 

it the chief reason for it was the 
fact that the jobbing trade as a whole 
lid not buy its full requirements dur- 
ing 1924. The mills of the country 
last vear, particularly last fall, were 
called upon to turn out considerably 
in excess of their normal capacity. 
The natural result was the selling 


up ot 


lines, and the 
desirable merchandise 
which obtained during a large part of 
last fall and early winter. This short- 
ige persisted notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather in the late fall. 


well-known 


shortage of 


Then, too, prices were satisfactory 


ill around. Mills’ figures allowed of 
retail prices which insured maximum 
distribution. There could be no con- 
sumer complaint 


standard 


prices on 
Reductions 
which have been made on 1926 mer 
make this condition even 
more true for the present year. 


against 
underwear. 


chandise 


To date a healthy business has been 
booked by a number of mills for early 
leliveries of cotton heavy weights for 
this year, and while orders for later 
leliveries may be slow in coming in, 

e outlook is for an excellent volume 
none-the-less. Stocks in distributing 
hannels are light. The jobber who 

is worthy of his salt watched his 
tock carefully, and, knowing that re- 
luctions would be in order on 1926 

ods, did not carry over one dozen 
1925 heavy-weights more than he 
uld help. 

The trend toward lighter weights 

heen apparent for years, and this 
end will undoubtedly be carried still 

her, At this writing it is probable 
it the men’s 14-lb. ribbed union suit 

supplanted the 16-lb. weight as the 
sic number 

\nother old friend, the tendency 


ird union suits and away from 


rts and drawers, 


will unquestion- 
ly be with us right along. It is 
nificant that last fall, when de- 
‘ries of heavy-weight ribbed union 

for men were almost unobtain- 
le for the rest of the season from 
ny good mills, shirts and draw- 


s could be had from equally good 


ils for delivery within a week or 
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A shortage in fleeced goods for 
nearby deliveries accompanied the 
shortage in ribs last fall. There may 
have been mysterious reasons for 
this, including a revival of consumer 
interest in fleeces, but to the market 
student it appeared to be nothing 
more than a normal development re- 
sulting from a combination of pre 
vious light buying and further re 
striction of output by fleeced goods 
manufacturers. 

That the fleeced goods market has 
reached the lowest point of its de 
cline is not at all probable. The 
quantity 
be sold will undoubtedly decline each 
year. Manufacturers who do not face 
this fact squarely are substituting 
hope for reason. 


ot these goods which can 


Balbriggans 

something of a 
for bals. Mills which had been stub 
bornly holding fast to their belief 
that balbriggans somehow or othe 


1925 was crisis 


would “come back” were finally forced 
to a realization that this is not to be. 
Here is another branch of the mar- 
ket which can hardly fail to show 
smaller and smaller sales totals each 
vear. 

“There will always be a market for 
bals.” Certainly. But this market 
is a declining one. The mills which 
have been eliminated entirely 
the business or 
their production over to other goods 
have apparently righted the supply 
and demand ratio to the extent that 
1926 will be a fair vear for those bal 
manufacturers still in the business, 
but it can hardly be doubted that fur- 
ther downward readjustment of pro- 
duction will be necessary during the 


trom 
which have turned 


next five years. 
Light-Weight Ribs 

Experience with light-weight ribbed 
goods for men varied somewhat dur- 
ing 1925, but on the whole it was 
a satisfactory year for this brancl 
of manufacture, from the production 
standpoint. The outlook for the cur- 
rent year may be considered good for 


l 


at least as satisfactory a business as 
was done in 1925. 

At times last year deliveries of 
well known lines were difficult to ob 
tain. Mills which have gone out ag- 
gressively for 1926 business now have 
a decidedly encouraging volume of 
business on their books, and healthy 
expectations of their duplicates. In 
instances duplicate orders worthy ot 
mention have already been received 


Nainsooks 
Last year undoubtedly represented 
the peak of popularity thus far for 
the variety of woven cut and sewed 
underwear which is usually lumped 
under the classification of nainsook 


1926 gives every indication of set 


ting still higher records. The 
ume of business that has been done 
by representative manufacturers of 
nainsooks for 1926 delivery is far in 
excess of that on their books a vear 
ago. They are looking forward, witl 
reason, to a banner year. 

The cut-and-sewed manufacture 
has taken full advantage of the nov 
elty trend in all classes of merchan 


dise, and his 1926 lines present a be 
wildering assortment of weaves, pat 


terns and even colors. The business 


seems to be changing rapidly from 
staples to novelties. 

Not all the knit goods manutac 
turers who have engaged in the nain 
sook business have made a_ success 
of it. 
from the field altogether, amazed at 


Some of them have retired 


the fact that anyone can make money 
in a business which is so crowded 
with manutacturing and merchandis 
ing evils. The admitted defects of 
the business, however, do not alte 
in the slightest the fact that it is 
continuing to expand rapidly, and that 
this expansion is certainly not vet 
within sight of a point of saturation. 

A merchandising feature of an old 
established manufacturer of flat knit 
light-weights that 1s worthy of atten 
tion is the considerable publicity be- 
ing given to combinations of athletic 
cut knitted shirts and jean drawers 
he idea, of course, is to capitalize 


the 


vogue for this type of under 
wear which has been growing among 
young men within recent years. It 
will be interesting to see if a_ big 
market can be built up for this class 


oft merchandise 


Women’s Goods 
Notwithstanding the trend toward 
cut-silk, glove-silk and rayon under- 
wear for women it is a fact that mills 
making women’s staple cotton under 
wear, both light-weights and = med- 
ium-weights, had a fair year in 1925 
On the whole this branch of the busi 


1 
} 
I 


ness is in much bette shape today 
than was the case a vear ago, and 
the outlook is contemplated with a 
fair measure of confidence 

In this case as in others the rea 
son for the improved status may be 
found in the smaller production of 
staple cotton goods that is now avail 
able tor the market Mills originally 
designed for the production of staple 
cotton goods exclusively have turned 
at least part of their efforts to other 
goods. 


he 


merchandise, notably ravon 


Chis has had the effect of clearing t 
atmosphere somewhat, and of mak 
ing a better balance between produc 
tion and consumption of cotton un 


1 m1 


derweat lhat it means a returning 
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popularity for women’s cotton goods 
is not to be considered seriously. 
Wool Goods 

Well established lines of wool goods 
face the current vear with confidence, 
which is based on a 
1925. Yet it 
cannot be questioned that wool goods 
as a class continue to feel the effects 
of the drift away from heavy-weight 
underclothing, and that they will not 


a confidence 


fairly goed year in 


be as popular five or ten years from 
now as they are today. 
Irregularities in the wool goods 
situation as a whole are illustrated by 
comparatively recent changes in im 
portant selling accounts, and by the 
withdrawal from the business of a 
few more manutacturers. 
Association Activities 
\mong the important activities ot 
the \ssociated Knit 
Manutacturers ot 
should be 


Underweat 
America which 
mentioned here are its 
standardization work, and the torma 
tion of what might be called a style 
research department. The latter is 
still in the development stages, but 
the standardization work has made 
real progress 

standard 
ization in any industry are obvious 
The knitted 


is to be congratulated tor having ac 


The advantages of size 


underwear | association 
complished a big step in the right 
direction. 

Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the stvle investigations be 
ing made by the association is. that 


which has to do with balbriggans. If 
a style appeal can be found which 
will inject new life into the bal it 
will be regarded by manv in the busi 


ness as little short of a miracle 


Outerwear Production 
Before closing this sketchy review 
of the underwear situation mention 
should be made of the further ex 
tension that has been made of the 
manufacture of staple outerwear in 


mills which were originally exclu- 


sively underwear plants. It is a fact 


that New York State underwear 
manufacturers are producing a larg 
er quantity of staple sweaters and 
bathing suits today than ever before, 
and that thev have in some instances 
made plans for still further increases 


branel ot ther bu ne 


1 
md th 


Style Uncertainties in Outerwear 





Women’s Sweaters the Big Problem 


Windbreakers and Crickets 


Should Have Good Year 


| HT] e enth son t a seventl son 
ould hardly tell t what will 1 


cou ral wu What e 
the | of the knitted outerwear in 
cist thi veal In 1 1 espect 

( ble to mal letinite 

' evardit ‘ bl, 

1 event durin 1920 the 
1 r outimnes of t} busine VM 
ever, are clouded by stvle uncertain 
tie The prophet | dithcult job 

Looking back, 1925 was a sort of 
in ind out vear for the principal 
cl es ( mer indise vhich are 
grouped today under the heading ot 
knitted outerwear Looking ihead 


the best prediction that can be made, 


with due consideration of fact 


that 1926 wall probably follow Catal 
( ely the pattern of it yredecessot 
1 
So ( ‘ othsa ; ee 
to te ot t ‘ rey t etry tr 
{ on Ol mie! veatel but 
lar there 1 ttle t t 4 tangible on 
which to base thi prediction lor 
1] ™ 1 1 ‘ 
well over a year—for the best part 
1 1 
of two. vea no that fickle fe 
male, Dame lIashion, has given the 
cold shoulder to sweaters fo1 omen 
| {{ t hill | ] 
Phe effects Oot her cChiiliness ive been 
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Full-fashioned silk hosiery 
manufacturers who have | ° 
standardized on “Reading” | : 
machines are the most 
successful because their | | 
machines are producers ] : 
of guality hosiery on a 
quantity basis. 


TEA TILE EACINE WeRee 
READING, Pa. 


Che READING 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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the outstanding feature of the busi- 
ness. 

Without rhyme or reason that we 
snow of, the style swing away from 
vomen’s novelty sweaters came upon 
he industry unexpectedly and almost 
vernight. It is logical to assume that 
he vogue for sweaters will return just 
s suddenly as it disappeared, and 
vithout any more notice. This may 
ie in the cards for 1926, and if so it 
vill overshadow all other possible de- 
elopments. 


A Hangover Year? 

At this writing it appears as if the 
ieatures of the current year in the 
sweater field will be largely those 
types of garments which are hang- 
overs from 1925. Notwithstanding 
persistent doubts entertained by the 
trade as to the importance of the 
vindbreaker this garment has appar- 
ently established itself in popular 
favor to an extent which makes its 
downfall this year highly improbable; 
crickets will unquestionably get a full 
share of the novelty business; consid- 
erable popularity for balbriggan fa- 
brics and dresses is forecast, at least 
tor the spring. 

Broadly speaking, there will prob- 
ably be continued progress in the 
swing toward novelties for men, with 
more conservatism in patterns and 
colors likely to be seen. In the ab- 
sence of a return to their own of dis- 
tinctly feminine novelty sweaters, the 
ladies will probably continue to wear 
garments designed primarily for 
the male of the species. 

Staple Sweaters 

Sketchily reviewed, 1925 was a year 
that may be classed as fair for some 
manufacturers of staple sweaters, and 
not so good for others. Initial buying 
of staples for the fall season was not 
heavy, despite the attractive prices 
made, and with the exception of good 
demand for shakers, the fall and early 
winter did not yield a large business. 
lt is impossible to say to just what 
extent the leather; suede and similar 
tvpes of windbreaker cut into the 
staple sweater business, but its influ- 
ence was an important one. 

Lines for 1926 have been open now 
for nearly three months, but up to the 
middle of January the volume of ad- 
vance business placed by the jobbing 
trade was exceptionally light. Jobbers 
should not be—much con- 
‘rned over the prices quoted on mer- 
chandise for next fall. These prices 
ire apparently all that could be asked 
tor. But doubts regarding the par- 
icular types of sweaters which are to 
be popular next fall have played havoc 
with advance business. To some in 
e trade it appears as if there is little 
be gained any more by opening fall 
es much before the first of the year. 
In the low-end field bitter competi- 
mn between two of the largest pro- 
Cucers of merchandise of this char- 

ter, both sweaters and bathing suits, 

s featured the business for some 

irs, and there is no reason to believe 

it it will disappear in 1926. The 
ice cutting done last year on cheap 
ds brought tears to the eyes of 
iny, and it has been responsible for 


are or 


c 
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the decision of a number of mills to 
keep as far away from the low end 
of the market as possible. 

The influence of the novelty vogue 
whith has affected all kinds of wear- 
ing apparel during recent years is be- 
ginning to be felt even in staple outer- 
wear. Shaker sweaters are now being 
shown for the first time in semi-fancy 
patterns and colorings, the product of 
a circular jacquard machine. It 
would be foolish to make too definite 
predictions regarding the influence 
these goods will have on the shaker 
market as a whole, but those who have 
seen samples of the new merchandise 
claim that it has great possibilities. 

Windbreakers 

Steadily mounting popularity 
throughout 1925 was the lot of the 
windbreaker, often referred to as a 
lumberjacket or windjammer. Many 
men in the sweater business were com 
pletely fooled by the new outdoor gar- 
ment. They kept on maintaining that 
it was too ugly ever to be good for 
anything but rough wear, that it had 
no style appeal; and all the while the 
windbreaker went calmly on its way 
to new heights. 

It has seemingly demonstrated its 
practicability for many kinds of sports 
wear, and seems certain of a big mar- 


own last year, and give every promise 
of a big season this spring. Light- 
weight pullovers have always been 
recognized as one of the most practical 
and useful types of sweaters, and the 
cricket has survived a great deal of 
mistreatment in the way of price cut- 
ting, inferior quality and outrageous 
designing. 

It is a noteworthy fact, which has 
been mentioned previously in this re- 
view, that the better type mill is turn- 
ing to more conservative designs and 
colors in crickets for spring, which of 
itself should mean a continued big 
sale for them. The popularity of 
matched sets of crickets and golf hose 
should increase steadily. 

The light-weight cricket, with its 
adaptability for wear underneath the 
coat of a suit of clothes, has naturally 
cut into the business on knitted vests. 
Crickets and windbreakers both are 
responsible for a smaller market for 
sweater coats. 

Balbriggan Dresses 

Another style development of last 
year which caught many knit goods 
men flat-footed was the big market 
built up for balbriggan dresses. Fore- 
runners of the big style swing which 
came in the fall were visible early in 
the year, but they received little or no 


We Have Behind Us— 


Continued depression in women’s novelty sweaters. 


The rise of the windbreaker. 


An excellent start for balbriggan dresses. 
Hot competition in bathing suits. 
A big business on cricket sweaters. 


The Future Holds— 


Possible quick return of vogue for women’s sweaters. 
A big year for windbreakers. 

Increased popularity for balbriggan dresses. 

More hot competition in bathing suits. 

Good business in crickets. 
Ascendency of novelties in men’s sweaters generally. 


ket all through 1926. The recent 
Christmas season witnessed a regular 
flood of windbreakers as gifts from 
adoring wives, sweethearts, etc., to 
their not so adorable males, which 
fact in itself apparently guarantees the 
popularity of the windbreaker. through 
next fall. (Jobbers please note. ) 

It is deplorable of course, that all 
windbreakers are not made entirely of 
knitted fabric. But the part of wis- 
dom is not to fight against an irresist- 
ible style tide, but to ride with it as 
easily as possible. 

The widely used suede and leather 
windbreakers invariably have a knitted 
bottom, sometimes knitted sleeves, etc. 
The wise manufacturer is pushing his 
knitted windbreakers as energetically 
as possible, but is not passing up any 
opportunities for business of an acces 
sory nature. An enterprising selling 
house in New York is now offering a 
line of windbreakers for beach wear 
which are made, in the main, from 
terry cloth—regular woven toweling 

Crickets 

Although they had their ups and 

downs, crickets more than held their 





attention from the rank and file of the 
fabric manufacturing industry. 

Better class manufacturers turned 
out balbriggan dresses which were 
featured in better class retail stores 
last spring, but it was not until the 
fall that the big demand came. Then 
there came a deluge of business for 
every mill which could possibly turn 
out fabrics of the balbriggan class. 
Demand was far in excess of supply. 
Many their 


sightedness. 


mills bemoaned short 

Those who know something about 
their subject predict that the coming 
spring will bring with it another 
sweep of demand for  balbriggans 
which will outshine that of last fall. 
Enthusiasts are predicting that at last 
a type of knitted dress fabric has been 
developed which will make for itself 
the enormous market which has al- 
ways been recognized by students as 
potential. You discount their 
as much as you like and 
still have left the probabilities of a 
substantial business. 

\ part of importance 


will probably be played by rayon in 


may 
statements 


increasing 
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the balbriggan fabric field. Most of 
the plans which have been laid for this 
spring include a representative show- 
ing of worsted and rayon combination 
fabrics. 
Bathing Suits 

‘he chronicler of bathing suit do- 
ings never has an easy time of it, and 
at this writing it is particularly difh- 
cult to talk with assurance regarding 
the outlook. Last year an ideal early 
summer created an acute shortage of 
bathing suits in distributing channels. 
Jobbers and retailers alike scrambled 
all over themselves in their efforts to 
pick up merchandise for immediate de- 
livery, and much merchandise of this 
character was not to be found. ‘The 
season wound up in a blaze of glory, 
manufacturers’ 
nil, 


stocks being entirely 


It was thought that the jobber had 
learned his lesson from this experi- 
ence. The reason he was caught short 
was because of his super cautious ad 
vance buying, and the primary market 
settled itself back in confidence that 
the 1926 season would tell a different 
story. 

New lines for 1926 were opened last 
summer with every confidence on the 
part of agents that’ jobbers 
would quickly cover themselves for a 
substantial 
ments. 


selling 


portion of their require- 
Nothing of the kind happened, 
however. The jobbing trade as a 
whole bought just as sparingly as at 
any time during the reign of the hand- 
to-mouth policy, and they have not 
been especially liberal in their 
tions to date. 


opera- 


[In its essentials the bathing suit sit- 
uation seems unchanged. Repetition 
weather of last 
year will unquestionably bring about 
another temporary shortage of quickly 
available goods. 


of the early warm 


The jobber rests his 
case on the knowledge that this market 
is one over which he ordinarily will 
exercise control—that bathing suits 
probably continue much over-produced 
potentially. 
Fabrics 

Kclipsing even balbriggans in the 
tabric field last year was the substan- 
tial business done on all-rayon fabrics 
This 


leaps and bounds, and its 


for underwear business has 
grown by 
progress has been little short of amaz- 
ing even to those closely associated 
with it 

With the constant improvement of 
rayon, the fibre, it is almost impossible 
to set any limit for the future expan- 
sion of rayon fabrics for women’s un- 


derwear and dress goods. 


Association Work 

In even an incomplete review of 
this kind, brief mention must be made 
of the attempt made to strengthen the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion. The program has included the 
employment of a full time national ex- 
ecutive secretary and a distinct separa- 
tion of the national organization from 
that of the eastern district. ‘The as- 


} 


sociation has already started an im- 


portant standardization 


work, beginning with shaker swe 


program of 


iters. 
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Spring & Latch Needles and 
Spring Needle Rib=-Body and Rib=Top 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Rib Cutf Cutting Machines | 
; ies | 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding Machines | 


CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 
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New Dyes Appear Despite Difficult Market Year 


\merican Manufacturers Continue to Develop Additional Types and to Fill the Few Remaining Gaps in Their Lines— 
Market Keenly Competitive in Early Part of Year but Improvement Noted in Fall— 
Some Phases of Dye Protection Problem 


AVING yielded its place in 
the limelight to the rayon 
industry a few years ago, 
the dye industry has made 

)} effort to ‘come back” as a popular 
performer. It had its day of front 
page publicity and now seems content 

» settle down as a routine phase of 
American life. 

Which is as it should be. The ro- 
mance surrounding the creation of a 
new industry in this country almost 
over night has ceased to fire the popu- 
lar imagination—just as have other ro- 
mantic events which crowded on each 
other’s heels in kaleidoscopic proces- 
sion during recent feverish years. 

But this does not mean that the dye 
industry has settled down into com- 
placent old age. It has not reached 
old age—and can’t afford to reach 
complacency. It has had to face all 
the problems corollary to sudden 
growth—plus those which have con- 
fronted industry in general during the 
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readjustment from a war-time to a 
peace-time basis. 

To the writer, it has been a source 
of surprise that dyestuff manufacture 
in this country has not suffered seri- 
ous mortality—particularly so far as 
the progress of individual firms is con- 
cerned. Organized hurriedly to meet 
an immediate need, these companies 
were forced to struggle against tre- 
mendous technical and financial diffi- 
culties. It would have been quite nat- 
ural if many of them had fallen by the 
wayside when price inflation was 
pricked and when the market became 
more and more keenly competitive. 

And yet, a study of official statistics 
shows a remarkable steadiness in the 
number of firms reported annually as 
doing business during the five years 
ending 1924. This sequence was as 
follows: 82, 74, 87, 88, 78. 

Furthermore, a knowledge of the 
industry reveals the fact that not only 
have numbers remained constant but 


4N MILLIONS OF 
PouNnos 


EZAIMPORTS /9/4 
FISCAL YEAR 


C1 PRODUCTION 
1917-24 CALENDAR YRS 


MME IMPORTS 1920-24 
CALENDAR YEARS 


the personnel has changed but littl 

Of these 8o-odd firms a few suppl) 
a considerable part of the domestic 
needs, on a poundage basis. And yet 
the remainder have been able to con- 
tinue in profitable operation, develop 
ing specialties particularly. 

[he answer seems to be that the 
much-discussed monopoly has failed to 
materialize—and that protection has 
not fostered a few at the expense of 
the many. 

New Dye Development 

Nor has protection smothered the 
incentive for further manufacturing 
development. Early in 1925, TEXTILI 
Wortp published a list of new dye 
stuffs announced by domestic produc 
ers since the passage of the Tarifl 
Act of 1922. The total was 180 new 
types. This list was compiled by Dr 
Chas. H. Herty, president of the Syn 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufactur 
ers’ Association, from announcements 


made to the U. S. Appraiser whet 


lyes came 1 mercial production. 
Dr. Herty has supplemented this list 
th the following addendum of new 
types announced during the year 1925 
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These Two Charts from the U. S. Tariff Commission’s 1924 Dye Census, Show Graphically the Development in Domestic Dye Production and the Steady 
Decline in Price of the Products 
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CHEMICALS 


for the 


Textile Industries— 


Midland Vat Blue Dyes 
Synthetic Indigo 20% Paste 
Synthetic Indigo Powder 

30- 33% Crystal 
Sodium Sulphide< 60-62% Flake 

62% Solid 
Carbon Tetrachloride 99.7% 
Caustic Soda 76%, Flake or Solid 


TRADE _ ie 

~ DOW _- 
: a MARK 
~— 


90 West Street, New York City 
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Industrial Chemicals 


The requirements which must be met to keep our 
own extensive plants in continuous operation paral- 
lel the requirements of the industries we serve. 


We recognize the importance of steady supplies and 
try to meet them for our customers as regularly and 
dependably as is humanly possible. 


Send us your specifications. Let us quote on your 
requirements. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices 
Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 
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Ae a ved ews, 6ke.< ee 
Ponsol Brown R Double Paste for 

aa : svat 
Ponsol Black 2 B Double Paste for 

Printing eo reas Vat 
Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste Vat 
Pontahcrome Fast Yellow G W Chrome 


Pontahcrome Fast Yellow R W 


Chrome 
Pontachrome Green G 


Chrome 


’ontacy! Black 10 B Conc Acid 

’ontacyl Green NV Conc Acid 

Pontamine Diazo Blue 3 G.. ; Direct 
Pontamine Fast Black C W.... Direct 
Pontamine Fast Orange 2 G Conc Direct 
Pontamine Fast Orange EG... Direct 
Pontamine Fast Brown R K Direct 
, Direct 





Set 


Pontamine Fast Black LND 


Sulphu 





Sulpt 
Sulphur 











ational Aniline & Chemical ( 
National Erie Bordeaux B.. Direct 
‘ewport Chemical Works: 
Newport Acid Blue Black Extra Cone. Acid 
Newport Acid Blue Black BG Conc Acid 
Newport Anthrene Black C Paste Vat 
Newport Anthrene Blue 3 G X Vat 
Newport Anthrene Green G G . Vat 
Newport Anthrene Scarlet 2 G Paste.. Vat 
Newport Direct Brown N 3G Direct 
Newport Direct Fast Brown T 2G... Direct 
Newport Direct Fast Scarlet 4 BS... Direct 
Newport Fast Light Scarlet EG.. Direct 
Newport Light Fast Brown 3 Y L Direct 
[wo interesting points in connec- 


tion with the above list are the new 
ine of dyes announced for application 
na particular type of artificial silk, 
and the number otf vat dyes which 
ive been added to the list. It is a 
mmonly appreciated fact that do- 
mestic dye manufacturers are meet- 
ing the great bulk of the needs of do 
mestic consumers. 


Dye Price Movement 


Coincidental with this manufactur 
ng development, has gone a gradual 
reduction in price of American dyes. 
he average price per pound has 
ropped from $1.26 in 1917 to 54c in 
24. It is probable that the average 
tor 1925 was somewhat below the lat 
er figure, although no official statis 
tics have been compiled that 
= eriod. 


for 


Nor is it possible at this time to es- 
timate the total poundage produced 
st vear. It is the writer’s personal 
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impression that this quantity came 
fairly close to that manufactured in 
1924 but definite statement on this 
matter must be withheld until publica 
tion of the U. S. Tariff Commission’s 
census, 

Market Tendencies 

The development which has mate- 
rialized in producing circles has been 
in the face of difficult market condi 
tions—particularly during the first 
part of 1925. The dye industry shared 
with textile manufacturers in the 
sluggish movement of the first half 
of the year—and in the disappoint 
ment of hopes engendered in the lat 
ter part of 1924. Textile mills oper 
ated at only partial capacity 
bought supplies sparingly 
hand-to-mouth _ basis. Competition 
among dye sellers was unusually keen 
and nominal prices were often cut to 
induce actual business. 

In the fall of 1925, improvement 
gradually developed and dye manu- 
facturers reported a slowly increasing 
demand for their products 


and 
and on a 


and a sat 
isfving enlargement of their contract 
business for 1926. This year opened 
with a decidedly better feeling current 
in the industry. 


Effect of Tariff 


Strangely enough, the products 
which have faced the most serious 
situation are the specialties and 
higher-priced colors—the very ones 
whose production should be encour 
aged and fostered if the industry is to 


reach an self-contained 


absolutely 


basis. 
This is partly linked up with the 
details of the present tariff protec- 


tion. Providing, as it does, a specific 
duty of 7c per Ib. and an ad valorem 
duty of 45% on dyes, the act 
ates to afford far greater protection 


to the cheaper or so-called ‘tonnage”’ 


Oper 


colors than to the higher prices 
cialties. 
This is a 


matics. 


simple matter of mathe- 
lake the case of synthetic 
indigo, 20% paste. This is quoted on 
14c per lb. The 


duty is therefore 7c specific plus 45% 
ad valorem or 


the local market at 
(6.3c), making a total 
On the other hand, 
fast light yellow 2G, 


per lb., 


of 13.3¢ or 95% 
] selling at $2.00 


the 7c 


4 


carries specific plus 
45% ad valorem (9goc), making a total 
of 97c or 4812°%%. In other words, the 
“tonnage” product has nearly twice the 
percentage protection afforded the 
specialty. 

It is the feeling of those close to the 
industry that a sliding scale of specific 
duties is the 
situation 


this in 


only remedy tor this 


There is ample precedence 
tariff 


for history The 


tex- 
tile schedule itself furnishes many 
examples. To cite only one, paragraph 
1109, referring to woven fabrics, 


weighing more than four ounces per 
sq. yd., 
wool, provides ior a 
~4C 


not more than 60c 


value of 
of 
valued at 
per Ib. ; 37c 
valued at more than 60c 
than Soc; 


wholly or in chief 
specific duty 
per Ib. on t types 
on those 
and not more 
45c on those valued at more 
than 8oc but not more than $1.50 


It is not believed that any agitation 
is under way for a revision of the 
tariff in the near future, particularly 
so far as the present session of Con 


gress is concerned, but this phase of 
the situation 1s one which has come in 


ata 
ind which 


should 


for considerable comment 


would be emphasized any 


change be under discussion. Certainly 
it is evident that maximum protection 
should be afforded those colors the de- 
mand for which is limited —as it is 
such types which must be developed to 
round out domestic lines completely 
Increase in Imports 


It is hard to explain the notable in- 
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crease in dye imports which took place 
in 1925 as compared with 1924. A 
preliminary estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce placed last year’s 
imports at 5,112,636 lbs., with a value 
of $4,644,822—or an increase in quan- 
tity of 2,090,097 lbs., or 699%, and of 
$1,736,104, or 60% in value, 
1924. Last year’s imports were much 


over 


larger than in any year since the war, 
interrupting the steady decline in im- 
ports since 1921 
Fortunately, however, 
total 
months ending November, 
lbs., valued 
total of 


valued at $5,256,435, 


exports in 
for the 11 


at 
Lilie 


creased also, 
1925, being 
22,795,330 at $6,013,671, 
14,691,495 Ibs., 
during the corre 
1924—an 1 


quantity 


as against a 


sponding period ot increase 


OI over 


55° in 


14% in value 


ind over 


The Future 


Forecasting the future of the Amer 


ican dye industry is comparatively 
simple. It is here to stay. It is no 
longer a questionable phase of Amet 


ican life. A large amount of capital 
up in it 
being emploved to 


is tied and this capital i 
good effect in the 
further research 
effort It has 
sympathy and support of textile manu 
facturers 
American dve 
equal to 

The full 
dustry’s pos 


development of and 


productive won the 
who now. realize that 
, type tor type, are fully 


n ide 


realization of the dye in 


inv 1 elsewhere 


ibilities, however, depend 
further de 


upon velopment of export 
' ° ' 
outlets for its products and upon still 


more intensive work along the lines ot 


successful merchandising and broader 
technical service to consumers. Dye 
manufacturers themselves are fully 
aware of these facts, and there seems 


to be no reason to anticipate anything 
but increased progress, year by year, 


in American dye manufacture 


A Plan to Develop “Fast Color” Sanity 


Program Outlined by Harrison F. Wilmot Would Provide for a Central Laboratory Controlled by a Cooperative 





Organization of Dye Makers, Textile Manufacturers. Wholesalers and Retailers—Would Stand- 


ardize Test Methods and Nomenclature for Expressing Fastness 


ROBABLY never before in 
textile history have so many 
different groups been consid- 
ering, at the same time, the 
iestion of color fastness. Retailers, 
wholesalers, converters, finishers and 
textile chemists are the 
utter in associational meetings—and 
individuals. 


discussing 


Naturally it is not a new problem 
but it has been made more acute by 
so-called “fast color 
larantees.” The question has _ nat- 
lly What ts a fast eolor 
guarantee and what does it guarantee. 
lt is appropriate that each of these 
oups should interest itself in the 
itter—because it is one which con- 
tns the progress and reputation of 
The color fastness problem 

irts back at the dye producer and 
‘tries through every factor con- 
rned with textile manufacture and 


increase in 


arisen: 


distribution—to the ultimate consumer. 

It is, primarily, a technical prob- 
lem—and secondarily, a 
problem. 
tion 


commercial 
Its merchandising applica 


must remain 


its 
that 
is, until accurate designations are de- 
termined upon which will adequately 
express the fastness qualifications of 
dyed fabrics. 
ist today. 

A Definite Plan 

Consequently the writer was inter 
ested when he encountered a man 
with a definite plan for their develop- 
ment and application. WHarrison F. 
Wilmot, technical advisor of the Syn 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association of the United 
States, has devoted a great deal of 
time and thought to this problem 
and has developed a theoretical pro- 


obscure until 
fundamental basis is determined: 


No such standards ex- 


cram of 
the 


action which he outlined to 


writer as follows: 
I body 
comprising these factors 
a. Dye Producers. 
b. Textile © Manufacturers 
Finishers. 
c. Wholesalers. 
d. Retailers. 

2. Establish a central labora- 
tory, supported and controlled by 
the above named organization—and 
supervised by a Board of Gover 
nors. Man it with capable dye ap 
plication chemists and equip it ade- 
quately for the purpose. 

3. Proceed, at this laboratory, to: 
(a) Standardize the methods of 
making fastness tests. (b) Stand- 
ardize the expressing 
fastness. 


I. Organize a cooperative 


a nd 


manner of 


Operation of Plan 
Here is how the plan would work: 


leveloped 


Having satisfactory 
standard test this labora 
tory would be in a position to receive 
and test dye samples from the pro- 


ducers and report, by means of its 


methods, 


standard nomenclature, the definite 
properties of such samples. For ex- 
ample, a certain product might be 
rated at: Light fastness, No. 3; 


washing fastness No. 6; perspiration 
fastness No. 2; fastness to storage No. 
7—and so on. 

Going on down the line, a textile 
mill buying dyes could submit sam- 
ples of products submitted to it by 
dye manufacturers and could receive 
similar reports which would enable it 
to purchase its materials intelligently 
and to know in advance what fast- 
ness it can secure from these dyes. 

Similarly, it could submit samples 
of its dyed fabrics and thus be enabled 
to offer these to its customers as pos- 
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substance to an ideal 


HO among dyestuff users has not come to the conclusion that the 
organization delivering quality in dyestuffs as well as dependable 
service is entitled to every encouragement? 





As the sterling mark distinguishes the trustworthy and valuable so the 
trademark of this company conveys the message of quality in dyestuffs. 


We have given reality to an ideal and our encouragement is the increas- 
ing patronage of experienced dyestuff users. 


We offer the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 





and the dyestuffs manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING, HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H., FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON, FRANKFURT, a. M., GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER, UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, 230 FIFTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, 159 HIGH STREET CHICAGO, 305 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, 111 ARCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO, 22 NATOMA STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 EXCHANGE PLACE CHARLOTTE, N. C., 220 W. 1st STREET 
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essing certain tangible and recog- 
ized fastness qualifications. 

Next, the merchant converter, 
wholesaler and retailer could submit 
samples of fabrics from its lines—and 
earn whether the original seller had 
presented them properly—and also 
what properties they, in turn, could 
guarantee to their own customers. 

Finally, goods could be sold over 
the counter with definite fastness 
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specifications and the ultimate con- 
sumer, after a certain amount of edu- 
cation, could buy with the assurance 
that the representatives of the re- 
tailer meant something. 
The Results 

The many ramifications of such a 
plan and the results to be expected 
are obvious. Primarily, it would sup- 
ply the honest manufacturer and dis- 
tributor with information which will 


enable him to capitalize on his honesty. 
( Today, it is rather difficult for many, 
with the best intentions, to be honest 
in their representations.) Similarly, 
the plan weuld check the activities of 
the dishonest merchant. 
As an incidental result, it would tend 
to eliminate, to a large degree, the 


mill-man or 


dishonest 
and unscrupulous dye salesmen. 


collusion between dyers 
It is 


unnecessary to remark that these are 
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a very small minority but their ac- 
tivities are such as to cast discredit 
upon the great majority of honest 
buyers and sellers who are trying to 
play the game squarely. 

Such is Mr. Wilmot’s plan. To the 
writer, it appears sound enough and 
promising enough to warrant the 
consideration of all those 
anxious to reduce fast color hysteria, 
to fast color sanity. 


interested 


Quick Deliveries in Job Finishing 


Faster Movement of Goods a Recent Development in Converting Trade 








Requires Basic Changes in Mill Methods 


—Finishers Must Grasp Importance of Time Element—Converters Value Reliability Even More Than 
Speed—Too Much Cloth Stored Between Processes 


HE last two or three years 
have witnessed two develop- 
ments of fundamental import- 
ance in the piece-goods finish- 

trade. The first of these is the 
enormous growth of fast color work, 
both in prints and plain shades. The 
second is the quick movement of 
goods. The problem of quick de- 
liveries by the finisher is worth care- 
ful analysis from a dispassionate 
point of view, because it is not only 
complex, but often produces hard 
feeling. The whole matter of speed 
in processing goods is so often looked 
upon as a kind of standing grievance 
between the finisher and his customer 
that a clear and unbiased study of 
the causes and possible remedies is 
rarely made. 

The converter begs, threatens and 
cajoles in the effort to get his -new 
lines or samples finished and on the 
market as soon as possible.- Often 
he disregards the most elementary 
logic of plant capacity and the limita- 
tions of human energy. On the other 
hand, finishers, in many instances, 
have not realized the fundamental 
nature of the change in trade condi- 
tions, and have merely applied the 
“hustle” idea to their mill organiza- 
tion, marked all orders, or most of 
them “Rush”, and trusted that the 
goods would come through fast 
enough to satisfy the trade. 

Necessity of Scheduling 

Converters have failed to take into 
account the basic changes that have to 
be made in factory practice and hab- 
its, to change from a four-week deliv- 
ery schedule to one, say, of two weeks. 
Finishers have failed to realize that 
requirements of speed are getting 
down to such a fine point that hustle 
nd rush will not help further. What 
hey will need now is careful planning 
and scheduling of work. It is no 

nger effective to start an order in 
and tell every overseer to 
tush it through.” Nor will it help 
have two or three lot-chasers fol- 
lowing the order on its course 

rough the mill. That sort of policy 
evitably leads to a situation where 
ery lot is to be given preference 
over every other lot, “which,” as the 
metry books used to say, “is ab- 


rd.” 


ing 


rocess, 


The converting trade learned a hard 


son in 1920 and 1921, when thev 


By B. A. 


were left with heavy stocks on their 
hands which they could not move ex- 
cept at drastic sacrifices. They 
learned the same lesson of quick turn 
over that retail stores learned 15 and 
20 years ago. And with this, they 
learned that if stocks are to be kept 
to a minimum, and yet satisfy their 
customers’ wants, some very careful 
planning would have to be done. Any 
body can lay in a big stock of a com 
modity, and then sell it bit by bit, un- 
til it is finally all gone, provided the 


Thresher 


can be analyzed, controlled and appor 
tioned, just as much as the space or 
machine -elements. So what the fin 
isher will have to do is not to hustle 
and rush and exert pressure on his or 
ganization, but. sit and figure 
out, first, just what he has to do, and 


down 


second, how: long it will take him 
do it. 

The problem, basically, is an engi 
neering 
oftentimes, 


to 


one, because it involves, 


fairly complex relations 


of machine characteristics and nature 


The accompanying article touches on a subject which has 
been considered by TEXTILE WORLD in previous issues, 
namely, the importance of careful plant management in a 


job-finishing works. 


cance of the human factor in this connection 
rightly points out that the whole problem is not one which 


concerns the converter alone or the finisher alone 


The author re-emphasizes the signifi- 


and in addition 


but which 


demands the best cooperative effort of both. 


demand holds. But to stock just 
enough to satisfy immediate demands, 
and yet not lose business, is a trick 
that takes some pretty close figuring 

Among other things, it requires 
close scheduling of purchases. When 
a merchant is carrying a week's mar 
gin of goods, he cannot afford to have 
a two week’s delay in the delivery of 
his goods; loss of business is inevit 
able if that happens. And if he is 
bringing upon the market novelties, 
dependent on fashion, or on season, it 
is doubly important that he 


goods 


get his 
at exactly the time when he 
needs them. It is a case where as the 
lawyers say, time is of the essence of 
the contract. 


Controlling the Time Element 

It is this time element in his work 
that the average commission finisher 
has not succeeded in coping with. He 
is generally competent to handle the 
run of technical and processing prob- 
lems that he encounters. But he 
thinks of time in terms of haste, and 


consequently of pressure—mental, 
physical and nervous pressure. Hence 
the distracted air which he often 
wears when his customers call for 


earlier and still earlier deliveries 


But the time element of any job 





of product. But the whole question 
is simply one of common horse sense, 
in any case. Anyone who is a judge 
of human nature knows that the man 


who never seems to be rushed or flu 


ried, gets more work done than the 
man who works with great bustle 
and confusion. The same principle 
applies even more strongly to indus 
trial organizations as a whole. Where 
there is least haste, there is also least 
delay. To confirm this, observe any 
large railroad terminal, where train 
movements are taking place on the 
second all dav long. And vet vou 
never see a railroad man _ hurrving 


because he knows what he has to do 
and how long it will take him to do it 


Now the answer to these arguments 


which finishers and print works men 


generally bring up is the complexity 
and changing nature of their work 
There are so many lots in process at 
a time, they undergo so manvy differ 
ent kinds of treatment. and are so 


constantly changing, that it is wholly 
impossible to keep track of them svs- 
tematically, or to schedule any lot for 
handling at a given place and a given 
time. 

Of 


ments 


these 
that 


course the reason 


still used is 


argu 


are finishers 


have worked for so many years with- 
out having to pay much attention to 
the time element in their work, that 
they don’t know how to go at control- 
ling it, and consequently jump to the 
conclusion that it cannot be done. Now 
a railroad is a pretty complicated af- 
fair. But railroad man 
were to argue that there were so many 
trains and so many different stations 


suppose a 


all over the line, and so many possi- 
bilities of delay, that what with one 
thing and another, it was no use try- 
ing to run trains on schedule, but that 
the best he could do would be to start 


them off whenever he could, and get 
them over the line as fast as he could. 

Naturally 
talks that way, because the nature of 
railroading is such that from the very 
start, the time element had to be taken 
into account, schedules developed, and 
the tied together to 
work without haste and without delay 


no railroad man ever 


whole system 


I was in Davton, Ohio, at the time 


of the Dayton flood in 1913, when 
they ran trains on the _ hit-or-miss 
principle for a couple of weeks until 
things got righted. You would walk 


down to the station and ask when 


1 


there would be a train for Cleveland. 
The agent would say he didn’t know, 
but there might be one tomorrow, 
that they were doing the best they 
could, but it might be a couple of 
davs vet. Two days later you would 


arrive at the station at eight o’clock, 


and the train would be announced for 
would leave at twelve, 


ten it run 


three blocks and wait until the mid 


dle of the atternoon 


Converters Want Reliability 

Since that experience I realize how 
a converter feels when he asks for a 
delivery promise on his new line. The 
same sort of good intentions, post- 
ponements and uncertainty are likely 
to follow So the 


defense, allows a couple of weeks lee- 


converter, in self 


way, and keeps hounding the mill 
every few days on the principle that 
the man who makes the most noise 
will have his wants looked after first. 
The mill accordingly, discounts a 


large part of this apparent urgency, 
because it thinks it may be a cry of 
“Wolf, wolf,” and the customer may 
not be in nearly such a hurry as he 
would have them suppose. 

\ny business man knows that such 
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STEIN-HALL SPECIAL 
GUMS AND STARCHES 
have for years been the 
preferred thickeners in 
leading print works. 


Your requirements in 
this line, be they ever 
so special, will be well 
taken care of by us. 


OUR SPECIAL PRINT- 
ING STARCH, for in- 
stance, gives a very sharp 
print on the finest goods. 


Write for “Particulars 


STEIN, HALL & Co., INC. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 


—— 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
CHARLOTTE CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA TROY 


“QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866” 
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state of sentiment is unsound. It 
eads to uncertainty, bluffing, and bad 
eeling. If the converter stops to 
nalyze his situation, he will probably 
ealize that what he needs is not so 
iuch speed alone, as reliability. In 
ther words, if the finisher can say to 
im: “Your line so-and-so will start 
n work on such a day. 
yu unfinished 


We can give 
swatches on such a 
Samples for approval of finish 
vill be ready on such a date; if you 
wire us your approval of finish the 
iollowing day, we will begin shipment 
n such a date, definitely, and send 
vou three cases a day from then until 
the order is completed’—if the fin- 
isher can say that, the converter will 
not care if the total time is not as 
short as he might like, because he 
knows what he can count on. 

Time is money. No finishing con- 
cern would think of being as lax in 
figuring charges and discounts as most 
of them are in permitting delays to 
creep in when completing job orders, 
yet the loss to the converter may be 
just as real in one case as the other. 
On the other hand certain practices 
of the converting trade tend to make 
it more difficult for finishers to 
render reliable service, so that there 
is Opportunity for both parties to con- 
tribute to the needed improvement in 
the situation. 


ite. 


One of the most troublesome 
sources of delay in finishing work is 
lack of complete finishing instructions 
at the start. This may mean simply 
that a lot is ordered bleached and held 
in white stock until complete instruc- 
tions are received. This is simple 
enough for the mill to take care of, 
in theory. But if a rush order then 
arrives for printing or dyeing the 
goods, it may not be possible to fit 
them into the schedule of other work 
on hand, as it would have been, had 
complete instructions been available at 
the start. Last-minute changes in 
assortments for color combinations of 
print goods lead to the same trouble. 
They make it hard to lay out a print 
machine schedule that can be adhered 
to. And worst of all is the lack of 
put-up instructions when the 
are all finished, with the accompany- 
ing lack, often enough, of the special 
boards and tickets that the customer 
may insist upon for his line. 

These, of 


LOC rds 


course, are all elements 
in the general trend which is making 
job finishing more and more of a 
special service, fitted individually to 
the needs of each customer, and hence 
differing radically from a manufac- 
turing industry that has complete 
control over every detail of its pro- 
duct. But these are all points that 
can readily be adjusted between the 
finisher and his customer. If the 
realizes that better service will 
ually result, he can afford to make 
the 


orders in 


tter 


way of lin- 


advance 


le concessions in 


¢ up his 


and 


king as nearlv as possible to his 


einal 


assortments 


iranted these concessions, the bulk 


the reform must tl from 


1en come 
finisher. It is futile for him to 
pect any material change in trade 


wirements for the sake of making 
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his work easier or more convenient. 
In the last analysis, he is not simply 
turning product, but rather, 
rendering a service, in which prompt 
ness and _ reliability 
factors. 


out a 


are essential 
Storage Between Operations 
The first thing that strikes the eye, 
in studying the causes of delay in a 
job print or dye works, is the length 
of time orders lie in each department 
Waiting to go on the machines. 
Where, as is often the the 
total number of successive processes 
through which the goods pass is as 
high as 12 or 15; a very little slack 
ahead of each of these amounts to a 
serious waste of time in the 
gate. Therefore the first step in 
eliminating delay is to determine ex- 
actly how many hours a lot is actually 
running on the machines or else in 
actual transit, and how long it is ly 
ing on the benches waiting its turn 
That brings us at once to the 
of the matter, which is the 
the reserve supply ahead of each 
department or operation. It is 
hard to persuade the average over 
seer that the size of these reserves is 
what determines the speed of a lot 
through the mill. 
sume a print room with a capacity of 
100,000 


case, 


aggre- 


crux 
size of 


very 


For example as 
yds. per day, and white 
storage room with a stock on hand, 
ready for printing, of 
which is certainly 


500,000 vds.. 


not an unreason 
able figure as compared with the 
practice of many plants. Now it is 


obvious that the average lot of cloth 
passing through this stage will have 
to lie in storage five days, during 
which time it is wholly inactive, and 
eating up interest charges on the con 
verter’s investment. 

It is also pretty obvious that al 
though one particular lot, of perhaps 
10,000 yards, may pass through this 
white stock rapidly, remaining there 
that in such a case the 
remaining lots will be held back by a 
corresponding amount of time. So 
that every order that is rushed 
through in a shorter time than the 
average serves to delay the rest all 


only a day, 


the more. And when any consider 
able percentage of the goods in pro 
cess is due for a three weeks’ de 


livery, while the plant has been aver- 
aging five weeks, it means that the 
balance of the goods will be delayed 
even beyond the five week limit. [n 
other words, average delivery time is 
the thing that must be reduced, if the 
mill is to give good service to all its 
customers, not simply to one or two 
favored ones. 
The Foreman’s Viewpoint 

There is a_ very 
basis for the usual desire of the fore 
man to 
ahead of 


common-sense 


have a reservoir of work 


machines It enables 


him always to select the next job with 


his 


reference to the machine set-up, so as 
to keep his room running with the 
least possible delay due to change 
such as cleaning drv-cans after he 
dved shades have been un Pp 
cans to prevent boiling 1 t 
fabrics, and, in the print ( pe 
haps changing the entire lapping ot 
the evlinder for width, threading 


1 


back 
fitting up a machine for 


an extra thickness of cloth, o1 


duplex work 
Likewise, 1n the finishing department, 
there may be unevenness in the condi 
tion of the tenter clips, making some 
unavailable for stretching heavy cloth 
to grav width; laced 


calenders may be 


up for chasing, so that it 1s advan 


tageoug to have several chased lots 
run together. In 
hundred 
make it to a foreman’s 


have a little leeway 


a word, there are a 


reasons of this sort which 
ilvantage to 
in his choice of 
a machine. 


And such a procedure was all right 


the next order to put on 


as long as the mill could afford to 
keep goods in process for the extra 
two or three 
scheme of 
Having 


weeks such a 
called for 


work to 


which 
work-storage 
plenty of choose 
from is really an expedient to avoid 
thinking There are so many vari 
ables to be taken into account in job 
work of 
the char- 
acteristics, that even the most exper! 


enced practical 


this variables both to 


machine 


sort 
and of 


goods 


man cannot carry a 
complete picture in his mind of what 
work is ahead, and how it should be 
scheduled and planned. As a 
his only defense was to have a 


ot lots 


result, 
store 
ready. Otherwise he ran the 
risk of having machines waiting for 
work part of the day, with consequent 
high unit costs 
“he answer to such a situation is, 
of course, to use sufficient preliminary 
planning to keep a 


work 


smooth flow of 
each 


allowing more than 


through process without 


a day's work, or 
even a few hours’ work, preferably, 
ahead of 


1 


any one process. If this is 
done, the time the goods are in the 
mill can be cut down nearly to the 
point where it corresponds to actual 
machine running time, without expen 


sive waits in each department 


Practical Planning 

Whether this can be accomplished 
or not depends on the ability of the 
planners. So much so-called planning 
has been undertaken by over-theoreti 
cal engineers that I have known mill 
men to condemn any sort of planning 
department, 
full of 


as being simply a room 


nice-looking voung men in 


white collars, who cost the firm a lot 
of money, while the foremen, out on 
the floor, actually put the goods 
through Thus it is evident that 
planning of work in advance must be 


done by a man who is not. only 


and understands 
but 
outlines of 


thoroughly practical, 


the foreman’s problems in detail, 


also can the main 


grasp 


the scheme of production 

More important than setting up any 
elaborate system of planning at the 
start is the thorough confidence and 
cooperation of the whole organiza 
tion, not foremen alone, but every 
man on a ichit nd every trucke 
\ production contre te t 
morals ' ee aaa ‘ 
trol. w ; ' tl, the 
O1 \ t € r 

( ‘ 1 f 

1e} ‘ 
t ier sheet e! » ea 1ore an 

OW? the le ePlTere e 1 
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which work ahead of him should be 
handled, a careful check ought to be 
kept, to see that this order of work 


is not deviated trom without good 


cause. 


In setting out to plan work it is 


important to remember that even the 


+ . ] . + + 
nost complicated  situati 


Ons can be 
1 ] + + 1 
resolved into simple elements It is 


} 


perfectly possible to list all the vari 


Is Characteristics Of a machine 


may act as limiting tactors in 


determining what work can be run on 


that machine. The < 


a procedure 1S t 


ottentimes to mechanical 





could be remedied very 
increasing the 


the 


general adaptability of 


machine Even though central 
ized planning tor an entire mill may 
seem impractical, much can be done 


by a little concentrated brain-work in 
a few key departments. In any case, 
should be 


down the reservoirs of work 


the prime object 


each process 
Re-Handled Work 

(he next most important single 
factor to control is the re-handled, ot 
“burden” work. Of course the best 
way to handle damaged work is to 
prevent the damage at the source 
when possible. This is the easiest 
way out, and it is worth while to 


spend a good deal ot time and energy 


getting at the causes for damages in 


printing and dyeing, and eradicating 
them. 


But there will alwavs be some 


work coming through that will have 
to be re-handled. 


generally necessary to find the 


Some experiment 1S 
eXact 
treatment for anv given damage, such 
can-boils, streaks, 


marks and the like. 


as stains, resist 
Laboratory tests 
on small patches are the best prelimi 
guide, but it 1s 
until a 


run on the machine, to test 


nary Sate to 


swatch has 


not pro 


ceed yard been 


the effec 
the 


Tests of 


tiveness of clearing on a large 


scale this sort interfere 


greatly with production, and for this 


reason a separate installation of dry 


cans, or even a tenter devoted to such 
work may save much _ productive 
time Even if such an installation 
lies idle part of the day, it will save 


so much in preventing interruptions 
the 


will be 


in the operations of other 
that its 


It regular 


ma 


chines use justified 


facilities are provided 


for this preliminary experimental 


work, much delay will be avoided. It 


is easy to lose two or three days in 


clearing a few stains from a part of 


a lot, if it is necessary to trv out ex 


perimental swatches in between regu 
lar orders on cans or tentet with 
the incidental delay due to washing 
up cans and changing the mix for the 
paddet 
\nother useful practice to run 
eturned ) that cs re 
ndling on the tente1 t ecified 
ry ee aS — 
nit In t le 
t ren ed the { ) cit 
ti 7 a)! f t 
that ‘ 
t t 1! { oO 
cause the toreman, natura t 
hate a + prodict 
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Expert cotton bleachers use 


ap 


SERVICE 


includes abundant produc 


tion facilities and container 
equipment, of course; ex- 
pert engineering counsel in 
the use of Liquid Chlorine 
which would naturally be 
expected of the pioneer 
manufacturer. 


But beyond these a service 


which is much more com 
prehensive than the usual 


conception Investigation 


will reveal the significance 


Affiliated with 
Niagara Alkali Co. 


Joseph Turner& Ca 
New York 
Sales. Agents for 
Caustic Soda anc 
Bleach 





Mhy. 


L NIFORMLY successful results are secured by the 

use of E B G Liquid Chlorine in cotton bleaching. 
This quality Chlorine is given the preference in 
many leading mills, being considered standard for fine 
bleaching effects. 


Your processes will benefit too by the use of this 
pioneer Liquid Chlorine. It is clean, and easily 
handled. Solutions are full strength. E B G stands 
back of this product with a skilled organization and 
extensive facilities — with ideals of service that con- 
tribute to successful bleach operations. 


For the convenience of our customers, in 
addition to our plant and warehouse at 
Niagara Falls, we carry stocks at Providence; 
Long Island City; Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Chicago and Denver. 


Charter Member of the Chlorine Institute, Inc 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS,N-Y 
Main Office: 9 East 41st St., New York 
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ton to get them all out of the way. 
Standard Finishes 

Next to re-handled work, the ques- 

m of samples for approval of finish 

one of the most fruitful causes for 
celay. The amount of time lost due 

this cause is largely dependent on 
tie personality of the converter, and 
on how particular he is about getting 
exactly the finish he wants. In a mill 

at handles its own lines of goods, 
the standardization of finishes is a 
rly simple matter, and much time 
nd trouble can be saved by the adop- 
on of a fixed set of processes for 
eich cloth. In job work, where no- 
body ever knows what is coming next, 
where new constructions of gray 
cloth are constantly appearing, and 
new effects constantly asked for on 
the familiar constructions, it is a very 
complex problem to lay out the se- 
quence of operations in advance. 
But this does not mean that it is im- 
possible by any means. 

ven in a job plant, the bulk of 
the work in the finishing department 
at any time is familiar enough, and 
its exact processing can be laid out 
in advance By 


forgetting, tempo- 
rarily, all the new lines that may re 
quire experimenting, and concentrat- 
ing on the familiar finishes that are 
repeated over and over for some cus- 
tomers, the bulk of the work can be 
accurately planned. It is the old idea 
of figuring out in advance just what 
vou have to do, and how long it will 
take to do it. Some sort of produc- 
tion board or chart is a great aid to 
this work. Such a device must be 
caretully tended and kept up to the 
minute, and what is more important, 
nust be actually 
out work, 


quently 


a guide to laying 
Nothing is more fre- 
seen in the mill than a rack 
full of cards that somebody has in 
vented and set up, only to have it 
tag along several jumps behind the 
actual progress of the work, 
continues to arrange itself 
without 


which 
as betore, 
reference to the control 
system. 


In the Calender Room 

The calender room is a place where 
congestion is especially apt to occur 
in commission finishing, because dif- 
ferent finishes run in cycles with the 
trend of styles. Schreinered work 
in particular should be laid out in 
advance when possible, because it is 
low, and thus forms a kind of. bottle 
neck in the flow of work. Added to 
this is the necessity for changing 
from time to time, 
fineness of line is 


engraved rollers 
when different 
equired; likewise the nec« SSity for 
which may add a 
urther element of delay. Silkalines 
nd similar cloths requiring a_fric- 
tioned finish also come irregularly, 
s do suitings and other chased fin- 
shes. Thus it is evident that the 
lender room is one where the bene- 
fits of careful planning and schedul- 
ig may be realized to a high degree, 
nd where the lack of any systema- 
‘ic arrangement of the work is sure 
to be penalized by congestion in one 
or another process. 


asting seams, 


To sum up, the way to speed up 
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the finishing of goods is to keep it 
on the machines and actually run- 
ning, not lying on the benches wait- 
ing its turn. And the only way to 
do this is to plan out the work in 
advance so that all machines can be 
kept running, even though there is 
not a large reservoir of work ahead 
of the department. 

Every man thinks his own type of 
work is one that is peculiarly hard to 
systematize. He is close to it, and 
sees all the obstacles, while the other 
fellow’s job looks very simple and 
easy from a distance. I have cited 
the Ford Motor Co.’s assembly sys- 
tem to mill men, as an example of 


carefully timed operation where 
there is no accumulation of work 
ahead of any one process. They 


reply that an assembly job 1s differ 
ent from textile finishing because the 


latter involves successive operations 
on the same goods, and not simultane- 
ous manufacture of many parts which 
are later brought together to form 
the completed article. Now it 
appears to me that this very fact 
makes piece-goods work simpler to 
control, because the scheduling neces- 
sary is less complex. 

In any case, trade conditions are 
rapidly forcing finishers to give 
serious consideration to the time ele- 
ment in their work. While some 
protest that quicker action 1s next 
to impossible, others are setting about 
getting it, by careful study and pet 
sistent trial. It is these latter ones 
who will get the cream of the trade 
in the next few years, as prompt and 
efficient service come to be considered 
more and more indispensable by con 
verters with heavy investments tied 


up in cloth. 


DYE PRODUCTION FOR LAST EIGHT YEARS 


The following table shows comparative dye production in 


the United States for the last eight years and for 1914. 


This 


table is based on reports of the U. S. Tariff Commission. 


No. of 
Firms 


1919 90 
1920 82 
1921 74 


1922 87 
192: 88 


Chemicals Steady 


Dyes Produced 
i 6,619,729 Lbs. 
18 45,977,246 Lbs. 
78 58,404,446 Lbs. 
63,402,194 Lbs. 
88,263,776 Lbs. 
39,008,690 Lbs. 
74 39,008,690 Lbs. 
64,632,187 Lbs. 
93,667,524 Lbs. 
78 68,679,000 Lbs. 


At erage 
Price 
Per Lb. 

$0.37 


26 


Value 
$3,470,096 


97,796,228 


67,598,855 O07 
95,613,740 08 
32.370.000 .83 
32,370,000 .83 
38,779,312 .60 
51.048,800 945 
37,086,660 94 


A: 
62.026.390 1.06 

z:; 

¥ 





Throughout 1925 





Healthy Market 


Uniformly 


Ruled 


Alkalies 


During Year 


Maintained Their Strong Position 


HE story of 1925 in the market 

for industrial chemicals was one 
of uninterrupted steadiness and sound 
Spot trading dragged from 
time to time, particularly during the 
first half of the year, but at no period 
was there anything resembling a real 
break. Minor fluctuations developed 
in quotations on prompt shipments 
but these were largely fractional and 
recessions usually 
quickly. 

Starting the year as the leaders 
in strength, the alkalics maintained 
this position throughout the 12 
months and never developed anything 
approaching weakness. Withdrawals 
on contract were unusually good each 
month—and the producers were al 
ways in the happy position of being 
well taken care of so far as the 
future was concerned. Undoubtedly, 
price advances could have been made 
and absorbed by consumers, but 
manufacturers profited by their ex- 
perience and continued the 
policy of stability. 
caustic 


ness. 


were recovered 


sound 
Consequently 
closed the 


soda year as it 


started it—the 
70% 


lbs., carload lots, at works 


contract y 


price on the 


material being $3.10 per 100 
Similarly, 
soda ash was” unchanged, being 
quoted throughout the year, on con 
tract at $1 25 per 100 lbs for the 
58% light 


lots at 


carload 
works: $1.28 in bags and 


material in’ bulk, 


$1.63 in barrels 


Bleaching powder and liquid chlor 
ine also encountered 4 ucecesstul 
merchandising year At no time was 
there any appearance Of a er1ously 
over-stocked market This is particu 
larly significant because usually 


bli aching powde I 


Germany 
Switzerland 
Italy 
England 
France 
Belgium 
Canada 


Holland 
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the summer months. Withdrawals on 
contract were well maintained and 
new bleach contract prices for 1926 
made in the fall registered an ad- 
vance of 10c per 100 lbs to a level 
ot $2.00 to $2.40. This advance was 
easily absorbed and 
duction ot business. 


caused no re- 


chemicals held re 
markably steady throughout the year. 
Thére is every 


Miscellaneous 


indication that the 
chemical market 
fruit in 1926 and 
should be -one of 


soundness of the 
will bear further 
that the trend 
firmness. 


1925 Dye Imports 


Comparison with Previous Years 
- Countries of Origin 

The imports of coal-tar dyes during 
1925 (preliminary figures) were 5,- 
112,636 Ilbs., 
644,822. 
of 2,090,097 lbs., or 69% and of $1,- 
730,104 or 60% over that of 1924 

The table shows the 
imports of coal-tar dyes for 1925 and 
for the years 1920 to 1924 together 
with the imports for the fiscal. year 
1914. The quantity for the year 1914 
was taken from Department of Com- 
merce, Special 


with a value of $4,- 


This represents an increase 


following 


Avent Series 121, and 


the value from Commerce — and 
Navigation. The figures for the years 
1924, 


from the Annual Census of Dyes and 


1920 to inclusive, were taken 
Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals, 
published by the United States Tariff 
final 
the dye imports of 1925 will be pub 
lished in the 
Other Synthetic 


Commission. The figures for 


Census of Dyes and 
Organic Chemicals 
for that year 


COAL-TAR DYES IMPORTED 


Year Pounds Value 

1925* 5.112.636 $4,644,822 
1924.. 3 3,022,539 2,908,778 
SOee ke. ‘ 3.098.193 3,151,363 
BR eens veces 3.982.631 §,243,257 
Brees heauewss $252,911 5,156,779 
POAT de wnancas 3,402,582 5,763,437 
eee 15,950,895 9,502,714 


*Preliminary figures. 
Dyes in Warehouse 


Dyes and intermediates remaining 
in bonded customs warehouse were: 


Dyes and Inter- 
Colors mediates 
Date Lbs. Lbs. 


July 31, 1925 775,916 1,378,837 


August 31, 1925 T67A431 1,363,760 
September 30, 1925. 709,381 = 1,359,717 
October 31, 1925... 609,750 1,055,241 
November 30, 1925.. 521,238 746,226 


Percentage by Countries 


Per cent of dyes by country of 


shipment was: 


Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July 

Te % % % % 
14 47 72 62- SES 57 
43 47 10 2 36 32 
er .. 2a 3 3.64 2 
er 3 ] 5 3 3 a 
Zz 85 3 2 3s 1 
nator > £5 4 .- a l 
wiles l 1.5 3 2 1 3 
aleve 0 0 0 2 @.3 1 
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| ELLIS JACKSON 
| & co. 


CHEMICALS 


an d 


DYESTUFFS 


Manufacturers 


Importers 
Exporters 
18 N. FRONT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


} Works 


CURTIS BAY, MD 


New York Office 


29 BROADWAY 
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The Secret of 
Successful Bleaching 


One of the uses of 


Penetrol is to insure 
rapid and thorough boiling—out of cotton. 
Penetrol dissolves the waxy and resinous 


substances, exposing the fibres to the full 
action of the caustic. “ Wetting out” is 
complete and instantaneous. 


\s every practical bleacher knows, the suc 
cess of the bleaching process depends 01 
proper boiling out. 


Penetrol also dissolves mineral oils an 


parafin, animal and vegetable and 
greases, and is of inestimable value in th 
treatment of wool and woolen 1 8 

\\V; S npl 7 


PENETROL 
HEVO BRAND Products 


Half Refined Tartar Kier Oil 


Starch Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Scouring Oil Label Gut 
Printing Gum C Printing Gut 








No. 245 


Scouring ©] 


Selling Agents for 


HERRICK-VOIGT CHEMICAI 





February 6, 192 
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POWER AND ENGINEERIN 


SECTIO. 





Developments in the Mechanical Department 


Power Plant Improvements Being Adopted by Textile Mills—Economies in the Use of Process Steam—New Prin- 
ciple of Operation in Feed-Water Heating—Heat Exchangers for Saving Waste Heat in Process 


. Liquors—Better Dryer Housings 


HE final results of all improve- 
ments and new developments 
in the textile industry, whether 
in the textile departments or 
in the mechanical department, may be 


classed in one of the following 
groups: (1) Improved product. (2) 
Increased production. (3) Lower cost 


)§ manufacture. (4) Conservation of 
natural resources. (5) Conservation 
‘tf raw material. (6) Reduction of 
manufacturing wastes. The result of 
some new improvement or develop- 
ment often will be concerned with 
nore than one of these groups; for if 
an increased production is brought 
about the unit cost must necessarily 

lessened; or again, any reduction 
manufacturing wastes will con 
raw material and will also de 
ase the unit 


serve 


cost. 


In reviewing the year’s progress 
» find that in many instances, while 
ideas involved 


rior to 1925, 


worked out 
the increased use dur 
ng the last year has been so marked 


were 


; to be worthy of special mention. 


Power Plant Improvements 
In listing the developments of 1925 
vhich are of interest to the mechani 
departments of textile mills, we 
nust give first place to those con- 
erned with the power plant, and 
ith the greater economies brought 
ut in the use of process steam. The 
improvements and developments in the 
power plant have been to a great ex- 
tent, it is true, worked out and applied 
the boiler and turbine rooms of 
public service corporations only. But 
many of the larger mills can apply the 
practices of public service plants to 
heir own power stations, and while 
' doubt the initiative is being taken 
by the public service plants, the power 
plants of the textile mills are vitally 
concerned in such improvements as 
hey make, and sooner or 
tl make 


later will 
the new 
And incidentaly, all such 
provements not only lower the cost 
f the final product of the corpora- 
but they help conserve one or 
re of our three natural power re- 
sources, coal, oil and water power. 


inselves use of 


methods. 


he most notable change in power 
plant work is the tendency to larger 
units and higher boiler pressures. 
Boilers are being made to operate 
at 1200 Ibs. pressure, turbines at 600 
lbs , and engines at 400 lbs. The tem- 
peiature of steam has been set at 750 
de’. F., beyond which it is not at 





present considered advisable to 
None of these conditions exist in any 
textile power plant, for the uses do 
not warrant such pressures. Prob- 
ably 400 Ibs. is the high limit for any 
but a super-power station. Extreme 
high pressures mean skilled operating 


cr 
go. 





radiation. In 
bleeder operation the more steam that 
is bled the less will be 
condenser. Under 


except for friction and 


the loss to thi 
full condenser oper- 
ation the loss to the 
mendous, 


condenser is tre- 


around 78 \n inspec 


tion of this chart will convince one of 


Developments of 1925 that are of particular interest to the 


mechanical department are 


largely 
increased use of improved methods. 


the 
In the accompanying 


concerned with 


article, it is brought out that the most important develop- 


ments are those connected with the power plant to give greater 


efficiency in steam production and use. 


Other matters taken 


up are the use of heat exchangers to utilize all the waste heat 
possible in steam-using processes, the better insulation of 
dryer housings, the wider use of temperature control, the 
utilization of ball and roller bearings, and the employment 


of vacuum cleaning systems. 


It is pointed out that the 


industry has taken a backward step from the high plane 
reached during the war in the matter of fuel saving, and that 
the manufacturing departments should help the mechanical 
department in. checking these wastes. 


labor, expensive first costs, and high 
overhead charges, none of which is 
attractive to the mill manager. Where 
the steam, after being used in whole 
or in part for generating power, can 


be used for process work, as in 
textile mill, the extreme high econ 
omies in the power house are not 


necessary. 


Fig. 1 shows by the 
part ol 
from a turbine is 


used for heating or process work. Un 


comparison 
saving made when all or a 
the exhaust steam 


der non-condensing operation all th« 
heat energy is utilized either for pow 
er or for heating. There is no 


| NON 
| CONDENSING 
OPERATION 


BLEEDER. 
OPERATION 


CONDENSING 
OPERATION 


EZEZ CONSUMED BY AUXILIARUES 


Co ENERGY AyAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 





the advisability of using as mucl 
bled or xhaust steam as possible 


leading development 


rool rractice 1s the increas 
neg use ot pul ve rized coal equipment 
the chief reasor for this are the 
high efficiencies < nd hig] ratings ob 
tainable, ranging trom 85°, to 93%, 


the flexibility of the svstem, 


the pos 
sibilities of successfully burning low 
erade fuels, and a minimum cost of 
operation and maintenance. In every 


installation today the 


ized 


use of pulver 


coal must he seriously 


consid 
ered 
Better Refractories 
With the adver t of 


pulverized coal 


TOTAL ENERGY IN AGIVEN QUANTITY 
FOR HEATING & 





POWER 


FOR HEATING 








z= CONVERTED INTO POWER HEB FRICTION & RADIATION 


LOST TO CONDENSER. 
| 
FORD HEATING 


= re 





Fig. 1. Chart Showing Uses of Energy Supplied to a Steam Turbine 


Automatic Temperature Control 


and the resultant high 


peratures, the 


furnace tem- 
need of better refrac- 
tories for boiler settings and furnace 


walls became urgent. Also it was 
seen that it would be advisable in 
some way to protect the walls from 
the intense heat of the flame and at 


the same time help raise the boiler 
efficiency. As a result, we have the 
several types of air and water-cooled 
furnaces. In the air-cooled type there 

blocks and blocks with 
passages left between them laid in the 


side and bottom settings. 


are hollow 


Stack draft 


draws air in through 


lowering the 


1 
the passages, 


thereby temperature of 


the setting, which in turn prolongs its 
life, at the same time chilling the ash 
ind slag below the Lusing point. The 
air becomes heated and then enters 
the furnace through openings, thus 


supplying heated air for the combus 


tion. In unit pulverized systems only 
about 209% of the air necessary for 
combustion enters with the coal. 

In the water-cooled furnace, 4-in. 


boiler tubes in which the boiler water 
circulates are laid in the setting In 
the famous fin-type steel fins 1 7/16 in. 


thick welded to 


themselves are set 


wide by , In. 


are 
he tubes, which 


on 7 in. centers. Thus a continuous 
of steel made up of tubes and 


fins is exposed to the heat 


+ 


furnace 


and absorbs it chiefly by radiation. 
The results are greater boiler capa 
cities, higher efficiencies, lower flue 
gas temperatures, higher CQO: read- 


ings, reduced costs of furnace mainte- 


nance and less loss through furnace 


walls Air-cooled and water-cooled 
furnace walls are adapted to staker 
fired furnaces as well as to those us- 


1 


ing pulverized coal. 


Air Preheater 
The air preheater is 
velopment 


de- 
idea of increasing 
efficiency by the 
temperature of the air supplied to the 


another 
with the 


boilet raising 


furnace for combustion. The air 
passes through tubes or chambers, 
which are in the path of the flue 
gases after leaving the boiler and 


economizer; in fact, the preheator 
is really an economizer in which air 
instead of water is the circulating 
medium. Naturally, it requires a 
relatively much larger space as com- 
pared with the 


mizer. 


feed water econo- 


We have already called attention to 
the fact that better refractories were 
needed. It became evident that much 
more detailed data should be obtained 
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n general \ the reduction of stack losses. Some a pressure and temperature suffi- extracted by the turbine conde: - 
ve! plete series of test ere of these gains are possible in the ciently high to drive off the air, which on its way to the feed-water he a 
t e initiated by the Bureau of super-power stations only where the is then removed by an air ejector. It is admitted that only the oa 
Mine n cooperation ith some increased overhead charges of the ex- In one type, for instance, the feed- plants can make use of these ult: \\ 
eighte er  compani¢ These pensive equipment necessary can be water passes first through a heater  finements, since in the smaller i 
test e still going o1 Preliminat met. In the usual textile plant these which raises the temperature to a_ the additional overhead costs an z 
report ie been published, but extra costs would doubtless overbal- point where, when the water enters tra labor required would multip! , 
tins to be done \mong ance any gains in efficiency obtained. the de-aerating chamber and flows gains resulting from their us a 
the ts to be obtained and actions he data for these curves was taken down over the pans, by reason of the Valuable studies and great e 
to be studied are fusion temperatures, from a bulletin issued by the Republic slight vacuum that is maintained in gress have been made in investig . 
( wie d palling Ic Meter Co. of Chicago the chamber by an ejector, the dis- vibration in steam turbine \ m 
breaking under stresses set up by \ refinement in boiler practice that solved gases are flashed off. The air For a detailed report see the Tl 
temperaturs nges, slag action, ex- is being widely adopted is the use of and gas-free water falls to the bottom presented at the December mee: 
pansion and contraction coefficients, the Tracyfier. This device removes of the chamber from whence it is of the American Society of M: “age 
best method of laying up the wall, etc. all entrained moisture from the steam pumped to the boiler. In a further ical Engineers in New York, by , / 
ise he investiga- before it leaves the boiler, and with effort to stop all corrosion, which is fred Campbell (deceased) and = ; 
tio! a pplied to stoker-fired Heckman. Wheels corrected e 
{ ll dete ne furnace and axial vibration were known t a” , 
Ww te ¢ t effect of draft tailed, and the trouble has been oe 


to be due to tangential vib 


oa 
Ser ee Se: ait Conwee =aee a ee ae, ‘i 
it ¢ ‘mperatures ; : uckets can be tuned to insure co 
‘ttect lewall as a a \ ss 4 | Pioneers a tae eae \ ae — 
pep ys 





€ t (it i 1\ ~ «il l \ l l $ 
So eo Bee | the 
cks on a slag formation. It pttstspeereteres the operating speed of the 
] r d that whet e iron 11 ait: Sci and trouble will be avoided. 
Cc » fe oxides, the 5 
Heat Exchangers texti 
re on t erature | 
Leaving the power plant ai eat 
Ss 1s¢ r oO ti ( 4 . . . 
; ing the mill we find an increas use 
he f urned ( : ; 
: sire to reduce costs by using 1 of: 3 
I¢ cut lig 1 . 
. cess work exhaust or low pre é force 
1 ire cate 1 ict ‘ ‘ ss 
: : : steam that has already been use featt 
( ri t i adhere Side . 7 ' ore 
- s : generating power. In short, the ict Thei 
wa t ¢ r ted bloc} by . - } ' 

| is to make power a_by-produ f large 

clint ¢ ( 1] OLVeE oe r1¢ - . j 1 
wet nanufacturing steam. Coupled wit such 
oxide ‘ the re on Vat ey : ; . ae 1] . 
. this is the desire to utilize al te finist 
preve C on | nN ‘ stile . . 
heat possible. The first idea c Hi 
du I ( Tit ire nA ed to col : : i 
= carried out by using bled steam tro: beins 
tribute ll le « ne 1 ot : ‘ e ‘ a 
an engine or turbine instead of using of h 
the ¢ ¢ ent ] } 
reduced high pressure steam as at 
Feed- W ater Heating bringing about the second ide ve coal 
siderine feed-wate econo find obtainable so-called heat \ chine 
a aa a Hie Sate yee ioe ont changers. By this  equipme the syste 
to be the coated. leaddline stect eat in spent dye liquors, boilins ut break 
tube type, which is proof ‘inst both baths, ete., that has heretofore gone force 
€ Vp \ l S pro Av< ) m > ; s —_ eas : “8 é . : sap . ae F ; 
ad ia Tec Fig. 2. Increase in Boiler Efficiency by Improvement in Operating Conditions to the sewer can be transferred to reach 
eer ais Re atts , ; new water and thus 60% to 75% of cup 
Rapid deterioration and expensive the moisture are carried the dirt, mud, costing our engineering departments si 
maintenance costs arising’ therefron ; : , the heat content can be saved. ese impor 
aintenance costs arising: thererroml and innumerable impurities that are hundreds of thousands of dollars each : ; as oe ees 
have always been a iust cause of : : , , exchangers can be obtained in V lever 
ave dwa aan! aaa found: in boiler water. A series of vear, the larger stations are using ize t uit the work Oil 
Ty! yt owainct the ec yy _ ‘ % ~ : size oO. s » ‘ 
complaint against the economizer, but patied passages through which the evaporators to supply distilled water ied 
these are thus eliminated steam passes on the wav out collects for the make up. This 1s, ot course. Dryer Housings sartic 
1 . . . ; . 7: oe . a aks : pe ee - pe ¢ 
In teed-water heating we find a the water with foreign matter; this is in stations that use surface conden- More attention is being given r,: 

° ° e ins 
new pring iple ot operation, appl able conducte d outside the boiler toa trap sers, and whe re practically no steam proper insulation ot dryet hous ng be ss 
particularly to the a plants but) from which it is discharged. It is is used for processing. whether these be for raw stock a 
which in time will be applied to the claimed, and rightfully too, that more F or cloth. Many dryers with so-calle 4} 

1] ry *g ‘ ; Welded Pipe Joints insulated housings are found t they ¢ 
smaller ones. This is the stage-heat-  jmpurities pass out by way of the ‘ nsulater 1ousings are found a 
. | wk i lded pipe joints are radiate é 2 A € ; a SYS 
ing principle, or heating by live or steam nozzle than through the blow- We find that welded pipe joint are radiate much heat. A form ot ci 
bled stean It is admitted by all en- off [hese impurities cause erosion S4ing in favor, particularly for made up entirely of insulating bin 

‘ . . _ . « . . ° > -]- P aie S ¢ laser NMe, 
gineers that the large turbines, the of turbine nozzles and blades, cutting Power house and trunk line work. material, with no metal, has_ be , 
, ‘ 5 g axe ; ' wer 
prime movers, can use the steam most of valves, disks and seats, wearing of Phere is one point to be noted, how- brought out to be used in place 
= : ; ’ , =e ; 7 . ie ee new ¢ 
efficient!\ i heretore the grow ing Dp ickine. stickine of valve stems and ever, and that is that the Satety and the commonly used panel consis 9 
= g, g é ’ ay See ae — ; Apnea ary | 
practice is to drive all station aux- cutting of evlinder walls. Bv the use efficiency factor depends largely upon of two sheets of thin metal wit 
iliaries by electric motors (his re- of this equipment the superheat the “human equation,” or in other sulation between. This should " 
sults in no exhaust to heat the feed- temperature will be raised. One pet words upon the individual skill and to be of great advantage. 
: is c ' si a me os - an ‘ Pe } Qvani 
water. Steam is therefore bled from a a ee faithful performance of the man who be 
, ‘ . e bled cent LT priming cause a reduction ot th ee din Temperature Control realize 
. every ct Sw he turbines to } . f oka ‘ ] qaoes e el go. o- . ° 
the veral stage t the tu bing 16 deg. of superheat, and as 10 to 12 , , The automatic control of te ings a 
heat the teed-water, thi team having deg. ot superheat means a reduction Coming to the generation of power ature for process work and drving is varn 
already t ised genera £ of 16 in the turbine water rate, the bv the use of steam we find the num not new, but its advantages are ng kettles 
pov Ps ( s oF PU > \ 1 ol re devi ll 4 ber ot turbine installations to be in realized more than ever lb f ne d: 
it , us!) ecognized creasing, especially in those plants Properly working automatic co! since 
bet venera we : ; where exhaust or bled steam is used is far more close and sensitive I lor 4 
Genus  SAtare: car nina. “Ae. Se. wifi Internal Corrosion , . 
: dl ‘ tor process work. \ steam turbine the best manual control, and results tamina 
the ‘ é t UWWe+h +ha . lhe.yvh oi r ~ Pia ‘ : . . } 

t With the use of higher pressures, gives an oil-free steam at varying in a better product with decreas ne mt 
exhausy Ol pressure steal cm larger boiler units, and more expen- pressures, depending on the stage steam consumption. Lower nd dij 
ive equipment throughout came the from which it is bled. Economy of temperatures for all textile $ not 
t en one phe former desire to eliminate internal corrosion space is also an important factor and coupled with the re-circulatior Va 
a : € as much as possib With this idea favors the turbine as compared with are being recognized as_ beit Vac 
latt 1 e] . } } : 1 . 11 2 . 

¢ . view, there was developed the de- the steam engine. We find a marked sirable. High temperatures 1 “ 
+ + + , . , . . + - 4 ° e . ‘ s ri 
a ting heatet lt the dissolved unprovement in the manner ot cool lasting injury to both vegetab a 
2¢ n ide ‘t the increase oxvgen in the feed-water is removed ing the generator windings. Instead animal fibres and should be avoid hci 
in overa oiler ¢ lency caused by there will be no corrosion. There of fresh air being continually used possible. The effect of such g se 
improvement in operating conditions, are several types of heaters but the for cooling the generator windings, temperatures on the wool e 


better utilization of waste heat, and principle involved is to use steam at the air is re-circulated, the heat being especially offers a fruitful‘ field for M;,.. ; 
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research, for therein may lie the real 
resons for many manufacturing 
troubles not as yet fully understood. 
Work in this line as concerns slasher 
drving is being done with good re- 


4 
su 


new machine drive of interest is 
the Tex-Rope drive, which consists of 
sev eral V-shaped, flexible 
belts made up of canvas and rubber 
at running on 
This drive can be operated on just as 
short centers as the silent chain. It 
and flexible, 
clean, positive, and it is claimed is 
tri ible-proof. No lubrication is re- 
quired. One special claim is ihat the 
shock of starting, as on a spinning or 
tw sting the 
flexibility of the drive, and that this 
feature reduces the breaking down of 
the ends. 

Anti-Friction Bearings 

Rall and roller bearings are used on 
textile machinery to a larger extent 
each year, and reached their largest 
1925 with resultant reduction 
of power consumed. By using a 
forced pressure lubricating device the 
feature of easily handled. 
Their use is being extended on the 
and slower moving machines, 


endless 


grooved sheaves. 


is noiseless extremely 


frame, is avoided by 


use in 


care is 


larger 
such as are employed in the dye and 
finishing departments. 

High pressure grease lubrication is 
being widely used for the lubrication 
yf heavy industrial machinery, such 


as automatic stokers, coal 
hoists, 


chinery, etc 


convevors, 
coal coal cranes, drying ma- 
he adoption of such 
systems means less wear and reduced 
breakage, since the lubricant can be 
forced to every place that it should 
reach, whereas with the hand grease 
cup this was impossible, and many 
important wearing surfaces 
never properly lubricated. 

Oil purifying and reclaiming equip- 
ment is finding general use, 
particularly in plants using turbines. 
[his is an instance where the results 
obtained are not only in the line of 
reducing manufacturing but 
they conserve natural products. Such 
a system, when used in series with the 
il circulation system of a steam tur- 
bine, enables one to use the same oil 
ver long periods of time. 


were 


more 


costs, 


The only 
new oil required will be that neces- 
sary to the invisible 


make up small 


The innumerable possibilities and 
advantages of monel metal are being 
Entire lin- 
ngs are now being fitted into stock, 
yarn and cloth dye-kettles. Such 
can be used for a dark shade 
a light shade 
nothing to 
from one bath that 
nate the next. 


realized more than ever. 


cettles 


the next, 
retain the 
would con- 


ne day and 
since there is 


This metal is be- 
ng much used for valve stems, seats, 
nd disks, as it is non-corrosive and 
snot affected by superheated steam. 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
cuum cleaning systems are find- 
ng increased favor, not only in the 


e depart 


partments proper but in the 


mecianical and engineering depart 
ments. Power house floors, walls 
equipment are now being kept 


iree from coal dust accumulations by 
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the use of such systems, as also are 
wood-working The singe 
room is another place where working 
conditions can be much improved by 


shops. 


the installation of such a system 


The lighting of mills is receiving 
the attention that it has long merited 
but has not generally received It 
is being realized that proper lighting 
increased produc 


1 
WOrTk, 


means better 


tion, fewer accidents and a_ higher 
morale. [ye strain, with the result 
ant entire body fatigue, can be elim 


inated by proper lighting. Local in 
tensive lighting must be supplemented 
by higher general illumination. 

An outstanding 
building and construction material 1s 
the quick and _— setting 
cement Lummnite. Alumi 
nates replace the silicates in ordinary 
cement, and as a result of its use the 
hardness after 24 hrs. equals that 
after 24 days when common cement 
is used. foun- 
dations, floor foundation 
walls, driveways, platforms and 
under-pinnings to be laid the 
week-end and be put to use on Mon 
day 


development in 


hardening 
known as 


This enables machine 
repairs, 
over 
morning. Its use also enables 
one to carry on work in extreme cold 
weather, when ordinary cement work 
The 


reactions going on in the mass by rea 


would be impossible. chemical 


son of the quick S¢ tting dk Ve lops heat 


sufficient to keep the temperature 
above the freezing point, until the 
danger point is passed. This is oft 


great advantage in many cases 


Spraying Oil on Raw Cotton 

\ development of the last vear that 
is of great importance to cotton mills 
is the practice of spraying oil on raw 
the 
bins, or in the opener picker hopper 
| 


cotton, either in opening room 
This process has been developed bv t 
and the oil used 
is their Breton Minerol § 
picker is equipped with an atomizer or 
humidifier spray nozzle, but instead of 
using 
heads 


1e 
Borne, Servmser Co., 
Each 


water and air, these atomizer 
are connected with supplies of 
air and oil. The oil is sprayed at the 
rate of about 1% or less; that 1s, about 
1 lb. of oil to too Ibs. of cotton All 
stock and 
stock are sprayed, as well as the gray 
cotton. 


colors of dved bleached 
This process does not gum the 
the hand 
brightens the parts and makes them 
smooth. It 
card clothing, and is beneficial to the 
It removes trouble due to static 
electricity. Dust in the air of 
is reduced and there are less flyings 
and lint droppings. less 
waste of the longer fibres and more of 
the shorter fibres can be used, if de 
sired. 


machinery, but on other 


is non-injurious to the 


wire. 


rooms 


There is also 


In the spinning room there are 
fewer ends down, and therefore spin 
ners can operate more sides 

Storing Soft Coal 
\ new method of 


quantities of soft coal, with the 


+o } 
storim 





in view of reducing loss 


is being used by some plant 

In this method the coal is spread out 
in a laver of uniform thickness of two 
feet \ heavy 
power back and 


11 


surface, thoroughly 


and fire, 


1 
large 


then run 


over a area 


roller is 


forth over the 


compressing the mass he sides are 
trimmed and another two tt val 
is laid down the rolling process is 
repeated and so on until a desired 
height is reached. In this wav a den 
sity of 65 Ibs. per cu. ft., instead of 
$O tO 50 Ibs. by the ord iry ethod 
is obtained Not Only S spontaneous 
combustion prevented but the pile is 


11 


practically 


We all 


recall the hnten V¢ co | 
SAVIN Ca palgn tha Was ( rie on 
during the war bv every industrial 
plant and the re narkable results ob 
tained It is to be greatly deplored 
that with the ending of the war the 
greater part of this campaign was 
abandoned. We knew that the muni 
tion factories over here, the ships on 
the seas, and our boys over there 
needed every pound of coal possible 
Now any saving means only dollars 


409 


But, the reade1 


at the remarkable improvements 


and cents 
; 


look 


may Say 


le } lant ; ! 
ide in power plant equipment tha 


~ 


have tor their aim the saving of coal 
ind e reduction in the cost of 
power. Very true, but it is not ¢ 
power lant, but out in the ill 
propel that this « iwnpaign must e 
iged It is the leakin Ste \ ve 
he lamps left burning, the uncovere 
> Ip tne unit . ile Ve 
hat ire causing more ( t l 
“ever possible in the powet 
Much cold be written on the ( 
mendous wastes n all HduUstrie ( 
fuel, raw materials, stock in proce 
and finished products. The past vear 
has seen much accomplished in le 
sening these, but there is still much te 
be done The campaign should be 


carried on unceasingly and wit 


tensive ellort 


Developments im Mill Painting 





Savings Made in Many Ways 


New Products Coming Into Use 


Larger Employment of Spray Painting Machines 


By G. B. Heckel 


Secretary, Paint M 


fanufacturers 


first requisite in a discussion 


in paint technol 


ey 18 a ct ction on the part of 
the mill owner that the subject con 
cerns him pei onally Phe “Save the 
Surface” campaign has left few prop 


erty owners of any class unconscious 
of the economic fact that paint and 
arnish save more than the cost. But 
for him who is responsible tor the 


: es 
workers in an industrial 


welfare of 


plant, and for the efficiency of these 


workers as dividend makers, the sub 
rect has bearings that are not so gen- 
erally appreciated \ clean, well 


lighted workroom means _ healthier 


workers, better work and more work. 
That 


agent is proved by the 


efficient sanitary 
fact that 


the paint pot 


paint is an 
hos 
pitals are resorting to 
rather than to the fumigator for large 
scale sterilization. Paint or varnish 
will Kill bacteria already present and 
will not afford ready lodgment for 
those that may be floating about later. 

White or light tinted paint also is 
an effective reflector of light, either 
natural or artificial, and if cleaned at 
intervals indefi 


nitely If a workroom be lighted by 


will remain efficient 


sunlight the effective illumination may 
he increased a mucl 40% by 
painting walls and ceilings white; and 
11 artificial light he used, the same 
effective illumination can be obtained 
vith 30% to 40% le current. Or 
vith the same current consumption 
the effective lum nat I] be col 
. ] 
esponding creased. |] ncreas¢ 
j eve ett ( 
1 ] 
let eal a 
( | cd Tye é t¢ é 
1 } t en 
S . oe = » 
Interior Painting Pays 
t eg 1? thre 
t Ww « ( ( ‘ 
ao "mane _ : 
€ the itte he¢ ¢ 
\¢ , ? \\ 1 T 
1 t ‘ 


det ed by the ract tl t the 
\ inced mill owners are practicm 
figures are not ay ble, but it 
be worth the while of any doubte 

‘ ‘ ] 
institute a moderate scale experiment 
in his own plant Paint one w 

' 1] 

room or one plant and Keep a clo 
record of all factor oneerned du 
ing the following vear, such as output 
relative time lost, quality of product 


abor turnover, cost of power for 


lumination, comparative spoilage, et 


lt the records are 


will 


properly kept 


} a1) | 1 
results speak TO themsel ve 


Lacquer Produets 
he outstanding fact in the paint 


the re 
cent past has been, first and most cot 


and varnish industry during 


spicuous, the rapid development ot 


the so-called “lacquer” industry. Lac 


quers have been with us for many 
years he term, as originally used 
ipplied to any quick-drying transpai 


ent protective coating for metals, and 


among these were solutions of gm 


which collodion ts a tamil 


Within 
| 


years, so rapid 


cotton, of 
lar example. the last two 
| 


three been. the 


field that 


has 


development in the latter 


the term is now practically restricted 
to solutions of pyroxyline (guncot- 
ton) in various volatile solvents, in 


conjunction with certain “plasticizer 


which maintain the elasticity of the 
film and facilitate application. \ vast 
deal of research, experiment 


matience have been involved in de 


oping these products to their pre 


t ! 
ent efthcien ¥. 
But the earlier lacquers “set” 
ied so rapidly that application 
the brush was icticable [ 
1 as used on automobiles, furt 
ure and other manutactured arti 
invariably applied by the = spt 
ainting machine ind all over the 
untr\ there ire 1K rennisi 
that ll rey t your ma f 
nt or three day thi et 
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ULLIVAN |. 


Air Power Service | 











COMPRESSED AIR IN YOUR MILL 


Greater efficiency, lower costs, better products, are results 
achieved at many points in textile manufacture by use of air 
powcr. 



























Air Lift well pumping, construction, changes and repairs to 
buildings, cleaning lint and dust from machinery, humidifying, 
operating yarder tables, etc., these are but a few of the many 
tasks performed by compressed air. 


SULLIVAN AIR COMPRESSORS 


provide continuous, efficient, trouble-free compressed air service Two 
popular types are illustrated, above: single stage belted “WG-6” with wafer 
valves, automatic splash lubrication, and dust tight enclosure of working 
parts; capacities, 68-600 cu. ft. (Bulletin 1383-B). 
and below: Angle Compound, power driven, wafer 
valve compressors (picture, like that at the head of 
the page, from an Alabama Mill). Angle Com- 
pounds are built in capacities from 400 to 1800 cu. 
it. (single units) and as twin, direct motor driven 
units, up to 3800 cu. ft. 

The unique, Angle design secures perfect running 
balance, with freedom from vibration, and power 
economy. Under varying demand for air, the Sul- 


livan automatic universal load control proportions 
the power consumed exactly to the work required. 
(Bulletin 1383-4.) 


Special bulletins will be sent on request, concern- 


ing Sullivan “Air Lift” pumping, Sullivan. dry. 
vacuum pumps, Rotator Hammer Drills: Concrete 
Breakers, Clay Spaders, Portable Hoists (‘“Tur- 
binair.”’ Steam or Electric) 
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mitted for general use; it is “too 
on the trigger.” 
ie lopment has been in the line of 
led brushing which 
be applied by the more leisurely 
ods of hand painting. 
ich products are now on the mar- 
et They “dry” quickly, though not 
juickly, but are said to permit of 
e application of number of 
s consecutively, without interrup- 
The that 
~ by evaporation ot the solvent, 
e paint and ; 
xidization of their oil content. It 
to predict the ultimate 
ency of these newer lacquers, but 
he problem will undoubtedly 
lved. They will probably re 
e paint and varnish, but they must 
erially affect the industry. 
Other New Developments 
ree other new developments in 


More recent 


lacquers, 


any 


reason is lacquer 


varnish “dry” by 


o early 


be 


not 
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the paint industry are worthy of note. 
The first is the introduction of tita 
nium oxide as a white pigment. It 
is inert and very dense. It is still too 
early to predict the ultimate progress 
of this newer pigment, but it is | 
duced on a large scale and is finding 
its way into many exterior paint prod 
ucts. 

lhe second of these new develop- 
ments 
oxide and lithopone paints, of 


is the growine use of zine 


the so-called “40 40-20" 1s typical and 


is worthy of note. The 40-40-20 type 


consists of 40% each of light proot 
lithopone and lead free zine oxide, 
and 20° of inert pigments, ground 


in refined linseed oil with a small pei 


centage of blown linseed oil. 


bers of paint mnautacturers 
ducing paints of this type and the re 
sults are said to | 


ee generally satis 


factory. 


The third notable development is opposition of the painters’ unio lis 
' : . 1 1] 
the growing use of spray nting device would now be in very general 
-.% 1 : 1 
machines. These were first nti use Lhe opposition ot the paint ers 
duced because of the economy ot t ( S belIng slowly igated Dv ft 
in plants producing automobiles I t diuct no sanit \ iteQua le 
niture, etc and in these they ¢ codes, and a new ene yn x 
1 “tieall 1 ’ lac) he l, ] ¢ "+ 1 ‘tf ] } } 
practically supe seded rus WOrTkK = sprav painters is beimg deve ed 
as . ‘ ‘ 
ihe general adoption of lacquel 1 ctions of the country Se 
fi | —— } ] ational { 
such work has recently ade their au obile refinishing s : 
° 1 1 ‘ . 1 \] + 
use in such planis compulsory 11ite s © ¢€ \ 
Later they were used experin el LUTE ties tor the use ) le 
wiv in the p iting Of structures, @& € work rapidly MIUICeE 
1 ' 
ter1o nd imteriot 1d were tound = ¢ t satistactory vat i yn 
verv economical where large wu ough surtaces economizes t e4« - 
reas or very rougn suriaces were OUSIV some of the nanu turers 
: ; . s f 
voived ate! nprovements r Ot \\ c iilitain spra\ int 
given us machines of suc cu vy ing service n adjunct o eir 
that try o n he t ) ] x hiwin > hyait r th . ll 
} sti ing can be satistacto \ musinesses, Du V ot the ore 
] st. et J 1 ‘ ; ‘ ¢ 
cuted with them, and a whole new ce Yani LOOMS, Especially se « i 
orative svstenml OL great variety Ss 1 several plat vould p ably nd 
| ] = t ‘4 2 +] 
een made possible DV the spray It economical to purchase ell vn 
chine. equipment and employ skille Nye 
it: is ife to sav that bu LO e tor pel menthy 


| Progress in Textile Mill Lighting 


Comparison of Old and New Methods and Equipment—Disadvantages of Local Lighting Systems 





Value of 


Reflectors—Light and Vision—New Standard Lamps. Frosted Inside, Permit Easy Clean- 
ing and Simplify Maintenance of Lighting Installations 


HILE today there are many 

textile mills that have, by 
installing modern lighting 
equipment and _— systems, 

taken advantage of the opportunity of 
good illumination, there is still a sur 
prisingly large number with poor and 
nefficient lighting and 
equipment. In the use of bare lamps 
ithout reflectors a large portion of 
the light output of the lamp is Icst in 


installations 


lirections other than the working 
lane, whereas a good reflector would 
redirect this into useful illumination 


he work. 


is true that low wattage or small 
suspended close to the working 

ne may give the same illumination 
ereon as proportionately larger wat 
tage lamps suspended higher and sym 


etrically arranged overhead. How- 
er, the low wattage lamps cover only 
i small area, thus creating intervening 
ot 
reas the larger lamps overhead 
tl and floor 


areas contrasting brightness, 


ie entire machine 


By J. J. McLaughlin ty 


lumination Bureau 


areas, resulting in uniform and com 
fortable illumination. 

In local lighting systems many more 
lights are actually required than in the 
more modern overhead general light- 


g 
ing in textile 


niills 


symmetrically in rows. 


systems, particularly 
are arranged 
While in the 
latter the total wattage may be slightly 
increased, yet with fewer higher wat- 
tage lamps the illumination is in 
creased in greater proportion, due to 


the higher ] 


where machines 


efficiency of the large 
amps over the small lamps. 

\ recent case is recalled where the 
old installation over a long loom con 
of eight 
pended on drop cords equipped witl 


painted 


sisted 4o-watt 1 


mps su 
Litt} ul 


tin cone reflectors 


were replaced by four 100-watt Mazda 
C (gas-filled) lamps with a much bet 
ter type of reflector. 


1 


higher than the smal 


These four 
l 


were hung 


units, 


1 1 
+ 


accepted that light, like the 


visible forms of radiant enet 


Westinghouse Lamp ( 


represented as a series of waves W 


thus giving 


a wide distribution over a 


re set in motion by a source, in this 
large area, with a better resultant il- case termed an illuminant (or lamp 
ly:mination, particularly less shadow. over the machine) (hese waves are 
While in this particular case there imilar to the waves utilized in radio 
Was an increase of 80 watts, neverthe communication, except that thev differ 
less the light was increased in greater jy, leneth, the radio a man 
proportion. The eight 40-watt lamps times longer 
gave a total of 3264 lumens, whereas rhe human eve is a receiv ' 
the four 100-watt lamps gave a total trument tuned to respon owave i 
of 5360 lumens. This resulted in a the former or short leng When 
64% increase in light output for a these waves enter the eve. the nerve 
25% increase in wattage, with one re stimulated and vision take ice 
lf the number of units to maintain. [jeht might be defined there easa 
Light and Vision broadcast wave otion ot i 
Let us analvze in a practical W range as to affect the eve and pi uce 
the a intage l e new and bette ¢ ensation called 1 
vVav over the « ind poore! method Without light, the Ost t 
| s ot ] ( sidet nie funda of the sense is useles bot ut 
mental facts ot ont 1 Visio! t even a pertect eve (yt 
I~vervone is seen the effect of light the other hand, the nanne 
et relatively few have id OK iSs1ot light used irvely lete Ine i 
tudv minutely the nature of oht ind of service our eves are rte ) 
ind how it produced. It is gener-  rendet It juiite ssible that 





Fig. 1. 


Gloomy Surroundings Make Gloomy Workers 


Fig. 2. With Proper Equipment Shadows Are Really Just Soft Lights 
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COAL HANDLING 
—SYSTEMS— 


—FOR TEXTILE MILLS— 
EFFICIENT-ECONOMICAL-PRACTICAL 
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TIME and MONEY are vital essentials to lation is a fime conserver, a /abor Conserver 
any business! Why squander both time and and a money conserver. An installation means 
money by using manual labor on non-produc- from cars or siding to storage or boiler room 
tive jobs? If you are paying coal handling quickly, with less cost and practically no 
wages let us show you how this drain and manual labor. Net profits depend largely on 
waste can be prevented by installing a control of preventable wastes. Help yourself 
CARVER COAL-HANDLING system. to greater net profits by installing a CARVER 


\ CARVER COAL-HANDLING instal- COAL-HANDLING SYSTEM. 


We carry in stock for immediate delivery complete sets of Vs Bucket 


Elevators, Belt Conveyors and parts for same. | 
Coal) handling machinery installed of every description in complete i 
u orking order. | 


Specialists in the destgn and installation of elevating and conveying 
machinery. 


GEORGE P. CARVER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS 
261 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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ough bad lighting these delicate in- 
uments of vision may become im- 
red and defective. If one shuts his 
‘+s for a few moments, he can easily 
lize how much his knowledge of 
at is going on in the world depends 
light, and he, conversely, needs 
y to look at the sun for an instant 
realize how annoying and harmful 
laring light may be. 


Process of Seeing 

ook at a building upon which the 
is shining. Through the agency 
reflected light, its shape, form and 
color of its parts can be distin- 
shed. Instead of stopping or ab- 
rbing all the rays, each individual 
‘t of the building reflects and scat- 
sa portion of the rays falling on it 
1 absorbs the rest. As a result 
this scattering, some light from all 
ts of the building in the field of 
w falls upon the eve; furthermore, 
parts of the building all appear in 
ir cl colors. Yellow 
-ks, for example, appear yellow be- 
absorb practically all ot 
rays except those of wave lengths 


ich are capable of giving the im- 


racteristic 





ise they 


1 1 


ssion wa ellow.” The eye in like 
hion conveys the impression that 
bricks is 
wn. If there are any parts of a 


mortar between the 


Iding which absorb practically all 
the sun’s light that falls on them, 
th the result that no visual impres- 
n is made, those parts are called 
ck. The white portions of the 
ilding retlect nearly all of the light 
it falls upon them, equally for all 
ve lengths, and it is for this reason 
it the pillars appear white. 

The shape and form of the build- 





ng and its parts are made evident by 


varying amounts of light falling 
the different surfaces and the per- 
ntages of this light which they re- 
‘t toward the eve. If the building 
‘is pillars they appear rounded only 
‘ause the eve has become accus- 
med to recognize certain gradations 
t light and shade as being character- 
tic of evlindrical objects. Likewise, 
esses in a wall are recognized as 
th because the parts that are in 
idow do not receive as much light 
m the and therefore reflect 
respondingly less to the eye. 
\gain, the amount of light avail- 
e has much to do with how much 
readily and rapidly 
example, when examin- 
f a watch, it is natural 
move over to a window to get the 


see and nN 


lination. Likewise in 


7 


ving tennis in the late afternoon, 


all m be clearly visible when 
in the opponent’s hand but the 
It may be entirely inadequate to see 


all when in motion. Such, then, 


n brief the process of seeing; a 
lv compli ated one which the eve 
performing constantly 
Value of Reflector 
t is particularly important to re 
ber that in both natural lighting 
in artificial illumination an ob- 


} ’ + fe rently oat ° 
IS mos Irequentiy seen, no as 


esult of the ght whicl t els 
ect from the on source to the 
but « : result of the light 


TEXTILE WORLD 


which travels first from the source 
to the object looked at and_ thence 
to the eves. Therefore, a bright light 
directly between the eves and an ob- 
ject, or near the line of vision, hinders 
rather than helps vision. 

For example, on these fundamentals, 
compare the bare lamp over a loom 
without a reflector, with the unit 
equipped with a suitable reflector. In 
the first case, the light from the lamp 


eoes off in other directions, to ditfer 





Fig. 3. R. L. M. Standard Dome 
Reflector 
€ lanes that that I e WO 
namely the top of the loot Le se 
portion of the light strikes the eve 
it the weave ind not e object 
which she is looking necessary 
for her to crouch over the loom 
order to shield her eves b change ot 
position. This condition hinders eft 
‘ient attention to the machine and 
work, for the fewer motions necessar\ 
for operators to take in their work the 
better for all concerned. By using a 
reflector the light is redirected to the 


loom, the eve is shielded and thus the 
work and the machine parts are seen 


Chrough e 


by reflection. 





Fig. 4. 


Glassteel Diffuser 


type and size of reflector the light 1s 
placed where needed; therefore it be 
comes useful illumination 

The returns from the investment in 
good lighting equipment and _ its 
proper installation pay the mill ownet 
through the reaction of the workman 
to better lighting. 
ily appreciated by comparing the 
change in a weave room from the old 
lighting in Fig. 1, to the new lighting 


im the same room in | 


? . - : 
In Fig. 2 may be noted the absence 
of the deep shadows that appear unde 
1,] -al liohtin +7 $41) Wr 
the old local Wgnting insta t10n 
Hig I Note the s € 1 
nd well planns ad a 
r irge! 1 \ t 
pne new st is 1 er 
] + 
f f ‘ 
wits { i 4 t 
? ] ont 11 1 eve ¢ 
ne ‘Ee t 
! 1 
efula c . 
es t 
cal -eel eve 
cKet O t 


brought out by the overhead lighting 
in comparison to how they are lost in 
shadows in Fig. 1 This, while sec- 
ondary to the actual work on the 
looms, none the less is very important 
in facilitating all movements and in 
gaining a more comfortable vision. 
Note how well different parts of the 
looms are brought out; even the aisles 
are well illuminated, which is very im 


portant for traffic movements. ll of 
t through the 


brought 


change from the old way 


MS 1s about 
to the new 
and more modern method and equip 
ment. 


Modern Units 


B > “ = > 
xv using modern li 


j ghting equip- 
ment, such as shown in Fig. 2 (which 
is the type of reflector shown in Fig 
3), good results are obtained for the 
benefit of both the mill owner and 
workman. This reflector 
the R,. L. M. 

made to suit the several lamp sizes, 


t the M izda 


is known as 
Standard Dome and is 
namely 50 to I,500 watts 
gas-filled lamps. 


The R. L. M. reflector 1 i standard 


industrial lighting unit \lthough 1 
ise lor the last several vears 
; 
} . ° . 1 + ’ + + 
in order to explain its merits 1 
ighting The reflector conto 
r shape is a combination of the s | 
} a celia ; 
w dome Which did not ield the 
geht source we but CAVE W 1c 
' 
t ution of light) anc the e¢ OW | 
etlector which shields the light source 
11 1 
reasonable angie his ce 11 
1 7 S ] it} ] 1 
1 g t ot “OO rl MLA t 
vertica luminatio1 nd with the 
: ’ d 
white bowl or bow] enameled amp 
fair diffusion of lhgeht 1s obtaine 
[his tvpe ot unit in the moderate 


lamp size, such as the 100 and 150 


watt, located in working aisles ane 
mounted well above and between ma 
chines where the work is in a vertical 
excellent direction of 


91ves 
ight and overlaps into the adjacent 


aisle. In workrooms where m 





are not high and are open, such as in 
le weave room, the larger lamp and 
sizes on wide spacings and 
higher mountings n 
good results. 


\nother type of lighting unit suit 


708 6s tans ] on 
e for ll lighting that is finding 
si’ eapeiae | teu i al iinet edieion 
ts Wav Into more erat ne places 15 
1 1 ' 
e ( wination rt the ss ind po 
' 
ce In e1 eled ste nit, ilustt ¢ 
| 1 1 
1°19 j I 1 nown as the Gla 
e¢ Litt ¢ e unit consists ot a 
1 1 ; 
qillusil olass ¢ tL White po! 
} 1 Ot } 
ce in € neie retie¢ I oO ew 
111) I in ipe to € hk ] \I r¢ 
Hector, directing most « the lis 
downward. Ihis unit ¢ nates glial 
na sotten ladow 
} 
ihe reflector ¢ £ t 
a 
( Cc] ermit g to rea thie 
( ing Te Cll tne itrast betwee 
¢ nate ea elow ‘ 
+ + I+ ’ 
1 the e n 
T\ t ) t " i , 
14 ¢ ¢ 
4 | f ¢ f 
' | f 
| G l 
‘ 
New Standard Lamps 
' 
yy QO fy ‘ | ! 
¢ e 1 
ird \ ( I A . 
ve t r¢ 
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ot the replaced tvpes, but possess ad- 
ditional hole helt 
ditional ones, and as a whole help 


1 


simplify lighting for all concerned. 


For example, the new lamps are 
frosted inside instead of outside as the 
fcrmer lamps were; thus the outside 
of the bulb, being smooth, permits 
easy cleaning. While the inside frost 
ing will give good diffusion of light, 


he absorption is much lower than the 


outside coating, being about 20%. The 


new lamps are being made in the sizes 


iy 


> 


15, 25, 40, 50, 60 and 100 watts, and 
will replace some forty-five lamps of 
other types from the 1oo0-watt size 
down. 

While the small sizes may be used 
for local lighting in mills where this 
tvpe of lighting is necessary, vet the 


100-watt size will find greater use in 





Fig. 5. 


The 100 Watt A-23 Mazda Lamp 
of New Line 


the ‘rhead general lightine install 
the overhead general ute stadia 


tions. This size has apy 
he same physical outside dimensions 


ind light center length as the ol 
tt PS-22 Mazda ¢ 


it may be used with the R. | I. 


Standard Dome reflector of the 


watt size llowever, whet ed in 

the 100-watt size of retlector, « ket 
; = 

extension will be necessary er to 

bring the shorter light center to the 


correct position in the larger reflector 


Such socket extensions are tilable 
through the lamp agent ind the de 
vice is as simple to install a 
itself. lhe 1oo-watt \ 
lamp of this new line is illu 
Ieso - 
In conclusion, it ma ted that 
t lamp manutacture 1 
lector and lighting equipm« Manu 
( ire Ke¢ ng pact 
ette! eq Ipment é ea to 
ee ¢ cre el ope! ri ri 
ent ft textile ] | 
1¢ 
I N. ( \. M. Ellis, propriet 
e4 We H Mills, Rea 
gy, Pa lease I t of the | 
field Hosi Mills ( L pe f 
\ ] I t 
\\ p HT ¢ Af 
pees, ep : f : 
‘ iy ill 
e mad a PI lelphia the 
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UNION BOILERS 


For nearly forty years the Union Iron Works have 
been concentrating in the development and manu- 
facture of high pressure steel boilers exclusively and 
offer the Union Water Tube Boilers in both the hori- 
zontal straight tube longitudinal and cross drum de- 
signs and the vertical bent tube types, for pressures 
up to 400 lbs. in practically all sizes. 
























We have many textile installations giving highest 
satisfaction in every day service. 


We also make Horizontal Return Tubular and Union 
Universal Fire Tube Boilers. This is one of the 
largest and most modern boiler manufacturing 
plants, with sales representatives in all principal 
cities to serve you. 
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The Ruths system of steam accumulation permits boilers to be operated continuously at 100°% load fac- 
tor regardless of fluctuations in steam demand. That improved efficiency and reduced maintenance costs re- 
sult from the operation of boilers at constant rating are well known facts. 


RUTHS ACCUMULATOR COMPANY, INC. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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‘ - Each ash hopper is provided with of the settings have 13% i 5 
ee a I I NE ne acct oon thresh ebich ine tee eee ve 198 ie Of i 


1rough which the brick lining in the furnaces, 9 in. in 
ashes are shovelled into wheelbarrows the second pass, and 4!4-in. in the third 


Old Boilers Replaced by New 600 H.P. Water Tube Units and wheeled along the tunnel to the pass. Expansion joints were built 











I in 
Coal and Ash Handling Methods hopper ot a b icket elevator, where the walls and every effort made to ob- 
' they are dumped. being elevated and tain settings which would remain 
By D. D. Eames discharged into trucks out in the yard tight and give a long period of service 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, Boston tor removal. This ash tunnel is very without extensive repairs. To this 
OT ile lay aos lh the «ucea \f ‘ al eee ‘ 1 
‘THE York Manufacturing Co. is a the plant. A radiant heat superheater ae pe Re tacagseig Pi ae se a . Pe a ce w er ils and 
manufacturer ot colored cotton was installed in the back furnace wall “a sfc b: om lev behind ee ne Workmanship were allowed 
goods and rayon fabrics. The mill is of eac +h boiler, proportioned tO: SVE and salen by the elevation of the floo: New Auniliary Equipment 
located in Saco, Me., and has about from 60 to 75 deg. of superheat. of the: seer cecientinn scare. of tic Ns aint, BB aed : 
112,000 spindles with complete dyeing There is sufficient space in the boilers. ieee side ea seein ‘alii he ead aaa te <a on 
and finishing departments. The building in front of the new boilers from Siete, ath hehis d aac ss ec er ee = wae erty 
boiler house which supplied the steam for the installation of an overhead hopper up ies eds he ce bigs oe eee —, : \ yes re hes 
for this mill contained, up to last coal bunker. The installation of this ash ete ‘= desi ol a ei ite men agua = — Lhe , re 
summer, 36 vertical fire tube boilers, bunker has been deferred until such trial cars may 7 0 ee ae i sy ae ; a a } s also pl ed _ 
each boiler being fired with a small time as the remaining fire tube boilers sired Maange ae ae a ee eee es 
forced draft stoker. The boilers are removed and additional water Pisa: alk: Meathew aihiuee Wad Seams otsal : . C | ne Se ain 
were arranged in a double row with Brae iad : - ee a . 
economizers overhead above the firing anaes aan — 
aisle between the rows of boilers. 


Twenty-four of these boilers were .in- 
stalled about 1906, and the other 
twelve several years later. Last win- 
ter it was decided to replace the older 
boilers with new equipment. 

The building containing the old 











boilers is 60 ft. wide inside, with a i. 2 ~~ 71 ae 
: i : 3 | 4 | 4 way | RADIAL BRIck 
clear height of 33 ft. under the root LL ll Z Ly ieee 
ae . ee , pee —— — 4 — j 
trusses. This exceptionally large a | | 
aia : : WFt Dia » 200Ft Migh 
building made possible a good layout Ld 
of large boiler units, and it was de- 
cided to replace the 24 old boilers 
with 2 water tube boilers of 600 h. p. TT i 
: ; : tt i 
capacity each, making the design so KI ' 
that these boilers would operate nor- f ins sal 
mally at from 175% to 200% of rat- | 
. ry | 
ing. The plant, as remodelled, thus | | 
has three boiler units of approxi- |} | I 
=i mately equal capacity, considering the i | Superheater pen 
ee 1 . i | Coal Hopper t | } 
remaining twelve old boilers as one i 
unit. Any two of these boiler units b 4 a PS 
° . - Sy Stoker © t | ote ! 
will carry the maximum load of the He Engine VAN (TT 
mill so that the desired flexibility ot Li} . * 1 aR 
yperation is obtainable. forced Drath 
aan 3 r , sun 6 Air Duct Ash Ash Tunne 
lhe new boilers are horizontal, lon Nopper |i | 
gitudinal drum water tube uniis de- | Ash Sriszty 
° . + ° WS in River x — 
signed for 250 lbs. working pressure 
but are being operated at 185 Ibs 
pressure, cor! -esponding to thi pres- 
sure allowed on the old boilers. The Lae 
new boilers are set singly with a Transverse Section Through Boiler Plant, York Mig. Co. Saco, Me 
- . ° i 
height of 14 ft. from the floor to the... hoiters installed. thi ss ; 
; ° tube bouers installed, thus mak! the ta 1 | hese ‘ ( 
bottom of the front header. Each requirements for overhead a Seater ee Al 
° ° . quireme LO Overi iC ( il ele insulhctre t t mit 1 ‘ le the old dunk ey , ' 
new boiler is fired by a seven retort : i 4. eh ; : 
: : ns dling more nec essary ihe tront col the draft nece \ t ratit r remain it vice ’ { i nit 
forced draft underfeed stoker. Stok- © at aoolag : ; ; : : a hi : 
. ; ‘ ums of the two new boilers have been quired on tiie eV" ile ne tack fhe old « ed e¢ ‘ 
ers are driven by steam engines in cil Ti cases aici tea ti oul ad : ; ; ‘“ 3 
. . F . . ‘ - Mk : ra : Ohh and ong enougn Was ult nad the tue irral ad o ere 2 » retained. but r 
duplicate, either engine being of suf- , 0 oo id Ve Mees: bik 6 re : at 
; : to carry one side Of the bunker, Du at it would se e not onlv the two 0 that thev wou one ri¢ 
ficient power to drive both stokers. ee Sere ; 
= : no other expense for this equipment new boilers but o the twelve old instead of in parallel 
The stokers are of an extra long pat- 1, Bae esa Ty ; 
a ; : has been incurred at present. The boilers. This stack is 200 ft. in out 
tern, giving a deep furnace, as it was. al storage yard contait ae, : : : D i 
| lesired to obtain a stoker which would ~~" age yard contains seven rall- height, with a 10-ft. flue; the first fig Instruments provided for the plant 
desired to obtain a stoker which would og teectles on which the Sots 
| - . a 5 hich the COal 1S uw see a i ae eR aN I 2 St ee ‘ sa 6 IO ea Se } 
be capable of carrying the desired j,.4eq from the cars. The coal is being. determined: ECR, Tene en were eee eee 
rs 1 Oat le 1 ’ ’ 1 
boiler loads at a very moderate oper wag ene to the draft requirements of the boil- boiler, a recording feed water tlow 
F oe - ate oper- drawn into the boiler house as re Nani oe aoe ee S ais zs 
| ating speed. : i - is ers for the ratings expected, and the meter, feed water thermometer it in- 
Pe quired, by a small truck, and elevated per ete oo ; “ e ; ge 
_ : aa 4% ; second with reference to the number let and outlet of heaters, three-dia 
By-Product Power from the boiler room floor to the a oe ae : 
i] - ae Ot boilers which are ultimately ex draft gauges for each boiler, and re- 
| Tr oe e s . : stoker hop] eTS by a movable belt con ; 3 : 
| The York Manufacturing Co. does cence, tus being ET Oe ig eee pected in this boiler house cording uptake thermometer for each 
| 2a weggry sg eliagoe.deeieteols porary arrangement pending the The boiler settings were designed boiler \utomatic regulation is pro- 
| a z a = : 3 5 pee « 3 « MM : ; l I? Ul a : ie > z p ; y 
product ay = ee eo eventual installation of the complete with solid walls but with air-cooled vided for the stoker fan and engine 
necesary for dyehouse operation. For . . . ° ; a ie ats 
‘ c sea ee pore mechanical system with gravity feed blocks on all four sides of the fur control and an excess pressure gover 
the benefit of this turbine, and also to; ; me Be atric s = Veer 1 sta eae 
: ‘ ; from the bunker to the stoker hop nace at the level where clinkers might nor on the boiler. feed pump Each 
prevent excessive condensation in the ‘ : pts 1 
: . - pers. be expected to torn The front walls boiler has a feed water controller 
ong steam mains which radfate from Ach R 1 : a ea 1 
4] . : Ash Remova he settings are soli re brick The design ¢ ins ti ft 
he boiler house to the various parts of the settings are solid fire brick The design and installation ot this 


t 


1f the mill, it was decided to install An ash tunnel was constructed at With a course of bonding tile midway boiler plant was made under the direc- 
superheaters to give a moderate the rear of the boilers, this tunnel be of the height, this bonding tile being tion of Lockwood, Greene & Co., en- 
amount of superheat. A high super- ing as wide as the distance from the attached to a double channel buckstay gineers, of Boston, Mass. Construc- 

heat was not desired on account of the back wall of the boiler house to the which is in turn supported on the tion work was done by William T. 
— ize of the steam mains throughout ash hoppers under the stokers. front boiler columns. The side walls Reed Co., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, 
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GETTING 
RESULTS 





Pt ff 
hee 


Tue success of this organization in planning the erec- 
tion and equipment of complete textile manufacturing 
plants — or the reconstruction or extension of existing 
plants ——is due to a thorough and practical knowledge 
added to a long experience in general mill architecture 


and engineering. 


Your problem is neither too large nor too small for this 
organization to undertake. 


CHAS. T. MAIN 


ENGINEER 
ese — 200 Devonshire St. Valuations for 
ae am F BOSTON, MASS. Accounting 
Hydro-Electric Plants aie Taxation 
eperts anc F AND M BANK BUILDING Insurance 
Investigations FORT WORTH, TEXAS Purchase and Sale 
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REPORT OF MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR 1925 





New Mills, Enlargements and Improvements 


Construction Work Gains During 1925, Number of New Mills Exceeding Those Reported for Last Three Years 
Several Northern Firms Establish Branches in the South—Rayon Expansion Particularly Note- 
worthy— Year 1926 Holds Promise of Breaking Record of Its Predecessor 


SURVEY of the construction 

in the textile industry during 

1925 shows that the prediction 

of an upward swing, following 

the depression of the previous year, 

became a reality. The activity was 

enhanced through the realization on 

the part of manufacturers that to meet 

the ever growing competition they 

must readjust their plants and equip- 

ment to keep up with changing condi- 
tions. 

In several cases construction of new 

units in the South for certain classes 

of goods was the solution to the prob- 


lem. Other manufacturers disposed of , 


old machinery and re-equipped their 
mills with new spindles and looms to 
meet the demands of fashion, while a 
few mills merged their interests to 
lower manufacturing costs. New life 
was given to a number of old mills 
when they were acquired by new in- 
terests, remodelled, re-equipped and 
started up after a period of inactivity. 

The total of 239 new mills reported 
during the year was an increase of 53 
over 1924, and compares favorably 
with 1922 and 1923, when 238 and 232 
new mills, respectively, swung into 
operation. While new mills were 
started in 26 different States, it is in- 
teresting to note that 55 of these were 
established in Pennsylvania, where the 
knitting industry claims the great ma- 
jority. New Jersey, with a total of 35 
plants started during the year, comes 
next. Most of the new mills counted 
in the latter state are located in Pater- 
son, the “Silk City,” where the dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing field runs a 
close second to the leading industry of 
the city in the number of plants es- 
tablished. 

As manufacturers have awakened 
to a realization of the possibilities of 
their plants and have planned and 
icted accordingly, many extensions 
are now in the hands of engineers and 
contractors for execution this year. 
With so favorable a beginning, 1926 


: New Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., a Branch of the American Printing 





will no doubt exceed its predecessor in 
construction work. 
New Cotton Mills 

Of the total of 40 new cotton mills, 
the South again claims the majority, 
with 24 plants added. North Carolina, 
with a total of 13 new mills estab 
lished within her borders, leads that 
section. Noteworthy is the fact that 


The Brighton Mills erected a new 

‘a , 

plant at Shannon, Ga., and transterred 

machinery tre Passaic, N. J., to the 
new mill. The Galvez Mills orga 

ized and made arrangements for the 


YW 


early erection oi (C;alveston, 


indles, former 





lex., to house 14,000 s 
lv operated by the Nobska Spinning 


Co., Taunton, Mass The Strowd 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST 12 YEARS 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Cotton | ae 74 57 16 
Wool ; 38 34 36 
Knitting .... 73. 94° «103 
Silk ; 23 26 24 = 31 


Rayon 


Miscellaneous 49 _ 5: 2 2 26 


239 > sy A 2 242 


three of the new mills erected are for 
northern firms—the Scandanavia Belt 
ing Co., of Paterson, N. J., having 
purchased land for a new plant at 
Charlotte; the Pompton Lakes (N. J.) 
Weaving Co. erected a new brick plant 
at Pittsboro, N. C., and the Somerset 
Mills (John Watt’s Sons Co.) of 
Philadelphia, built a 100 loom branch 
mill at Craigville, near 
N.C. 

Alabama’s spindleage has been in 
creased to the extent of 20,000 spindles 
through the establishment of a branch 
at Opelika by the Pepperell Mig. Co. 
of Biddeford, Me., which erected a 
modern mill and village in the south- 
ern city and transferred machinery for 
the production of coarse goods from 
Maine to the new Alabama _ mill. 
Eighty new spinning frames were in- 
stalled in the Biddeford Mill to replace 
those shipped South. 


Roxbe ro, 


Borden Mills, Inc., completed their 
plant, construction of which was 
started last year, and equipped it with 
88,000 spindles and 1,940 looms, most 
of which were shipped from mills No 
6 and 7 ot the American Printing Co., 
fall River, Mass. 


89 74 29 : 51 24 26 
30 54 24 < 23 19 
59 84 120 113° «111 
71 61 49 60 25 
Ss i ot @ 3 @ 


264 289 ; d 280 





Holcombe Cotton Mills, Inc., pur 
building in Birmingham, 
Ala., remodelled it and installed be- 


tween 8,000 and 10,000 spindles, and 


chased a 


complementary machinery for the pro- 
duction of cotton flannel. 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S.C 
added 150 wide silk looms to their 
equipment. The American Thread 


Co. of Georgia completed the first unit 
of its plant at Dalton, and the Plant 
ers & Manufacturers Cotton Mills 
erected their 10,000 spindle shirting 
mill at San Marcos, Tex. 

In the North the conversion of the 
Sugden Press Bagging Co.’s plant at 
West Chelmsford, Mass., 


cotton goods mill, is worthy of note 


into a fancy 


The Firestone Cotton Mills expended 
approximately $250,000 for new ma 
chinery, increasing production about 
20%. The Nashawena Mills, of New 
Bedford, Mass., erected a weave shed 
to house 1,680 looms adjacent to the 
Manomet No. 3, which they bought 
New Woolen Mills 

Massachusetts, with six new woolen 
and worsted mills, was the leader in 
that branch of the industry Other 


a : he ae 
new mills were scattered through Cali 


Co., Fall River, 


fornia, Connecticut, New lers 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, ind 
lexas all told, os ill mostly 


Considerable enlargements and 
provements, however, were made 
existing woolen mills, the following 
companies having made the greatest 
Hilliard Co., In 
Buckland, Conn.; Seabright Wover 
Felt Co., Camden, Me.; Columbia 
Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me.; Winthroz 
(Me.) Woolen Mills Co.; Jeffers 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co.: Pontoosuc Woolet 
Mig. Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; A. M 
Karagheusen, Freehold, N. J Crex 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Alex 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonket 
N. Y.; John Zimmerman & Sons, Ini 
Philadelphia; = Stillwater Worste 
Mills, Harrisville, R. 1., and Peerl 
Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga 


Knitting Mills 


The knitting 


expansion: E. I 


Carpet Co : 


industry as usual 
walked away with the honor of hav- 
ing more new mills than the other 
branches of the textile field. The 
total of 84 new mills may be classified 
Northern, 51; 
21; western, I0 


as follows: southern 
Having 32 such 
plants started during the year, Pem 
sylvania was far above: the other 
States, the next in line being Ne 
York with 9, North Carolina 6, Al 
bama 4 and California 3 

Knit goods manufacturers also, 
several cases started new units in the 
South, among them being the Avalon 
Knitwear Co., which transferred one 
unit from Utica, N. Y., to Anniston 
\la., and the Glorie Underwear Mill 
ot Reading, Pa., whicl erected L 10 
plant at Eufaula, Ala 

Silk Industry 

Progress in the silk industry es 
ceeded that made during the last 
yeal Of the 38 new silk mi 
started, 34 were located in the Nort 
three in the South and one in 
West In 


pl ints were established, and all but 


Paterson alone, 12 


(Continucd on page 403) 





Mass. 
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THE THOMASTON MILLS 


A Typical Southern Development 


HE rapid growth of the Southern Textile industry 
is well exemplified in the history of the Thomaston 
Cotton Mills at Thomaston, Georgia. 


From its beginning, in 1900, with a mill of 5,000 
spindles, this enterprise has had a most phenomenal 
growth. With the original mill as a nucleus, spindles 
have been added, as the demand for its product increased, 
until today the Thomaston plant consists of three 
separate Mills of 25,000 spindles each. In 1919 the new 
Peerless Mill of 30,000 spindles was built and _ this 
together with the Aldora Mills, which was acquired pro- 
vides the Thomaston Mills with 121,000 spindles. 


Culminating this unusual growth is the new Thomaston 
Bleachery, just completed, which has a capacity of 
1,000,000 yards per week. 


This organization of engineers is retained by the 
Thomaston Mills to handle their construction, equip- 
ment and production problems. 


ROBERT & COMPANY, Inc. 


\rchitects and Engineers 


Georgia 


In 


{101 


vel 














New Borden Mills Unit in Operation 





Interesting Details of Construction, Equipment, Machinery Arrangement, and Power Supply of American Printing 


Company Subsidiary 


at Kingsport, Tennessee—Mill Village of One Hundred Houses Now Under 


Construction—Equipment Includes 88,648 Spindles and 1.958 Looms 


Hi new plant of the Borden 
Mills, Inec., at Kingsport, 
lenii., commenced late in 


1924,-is now well into produc- 
ion. Only a few final details re- 
ain to be completed before the de- 
velopment can be considered a fin- 
shed vnit, needing only the gradually 
ncreasing experience of its new oper- 
tives in tuning-up to capacity produc- 
on. The project is a noteworthy 
ne in many ways. First, it repre- 
ents the initial movement to the 
South, for purposes of trial and ex- 
eriment, of machinery from two of 
e seven mills of the parent company, 
he American Printing Co., at Fall 
River. Mass. This, of itself, would 
focus the attention of northern mill 
en on the installation and operation 
the plant and the measure of suc- 
ess it attains. 
Second, it is on a scale much larger 
than that now general in the South, 
88,648 spindles and 1,958 forty-inch 





Fig. 1. 


Lutomatic 


ne roof, 


looms being housed under 
with their 
machinery. 


necessary pre- 

\ unit of such 
size is believed by competent 
udges to be larger than it is economi- 
‘al to operate. Then, too, the meth- 
ods of construction have been some- 


paratory 


some 


Fig. 3. 


Boiler House 








100,000 ft. 


locally, in com 


lumber contract of over 2, 
Was awarded 


By Miles Sampson 

7 petition 
sport on Sept. 15, 1925, to be with 
bleached, printed and finished at Fall 


River. 


what unique. The preparation of the King 
design, and the specification and pur- 
chase of materials have been per- 


formed entirely by the engineering de- 


many outside concerns 


Subsidiary Buildings 
tweive . 


Thus a period of only 
rig. 2 shows a the cotton 
storehouse, 99 ft. 4 in. by 106 ft. 8 in., 
——<—<—— —————— which cotton 
opening machinery on the lower floor. 
this is ot 


aan +} s 1) iew of 
and one-quarter months separates the — 


accommodates the 


disO 


This southern mill project of the Borden interests is note- 
worthy in size, in method of design and construction, and in 


thoroughly fireproof con- 


certain equipment features. Important construction facts and ee a ee eee eee 

figures are summarized from the preliminary description concrete trim, reiniorced concrete 
ae . ES . = Qo Hoors and root. Story heights here 

appearing in the annual review number of Feb. 7, 1925. ; 5 


elving a maximum 
on 


heated, and 


Plumbing, heating, sprinkler, and private water supply systems are S ft. 3 in, 
which have been installed are now fully described. The sic “kas aa = 
process flow sheet and card room machinery plan are given, end. It is electric lig 
noting certain descriptive mechanical features. Methods of sprinklered, por 
electric driving employed, and the reasons for the adoption Sen ey anen se 
of particular types are discussed. There is also a description 
of the mill village now under construction. 


6,000 bales ot cotton 


hted 





is served by a three- 
scales, ete. Its load- 
in- 


} 1 
D iled 


platform will serve both the 
Ing cotte 


lig. 7 shows the location of 





in and the outgoing 


s 





this and other small buildings in 


y re- 
F , . : 4 ; neok-tcy the: wil : 
partment of the parent company un- starting of excavation and the attain- SPect to the main mill. _— 
der the direction of the plant engineer, ment of quantity production. Finally, Fig. 3 gives a view of the boiler 
George P. Gilmore. certain teatures of construction, ma on en eons Through th 


chinery arrangement, power transmis- 


sion, etc., are somewhat out of the 


ordinary, and may be worth desc1 


tion 


Mill Building Features 


Fig. I gives an excellent idea of the 
a - afl ( Tl I i I 
[ ront ot the 


mill building, and shows the two main 


general appearance of the i 


external stair towers. It is of 





rd mill construction, 652 ft. & it 


) 


146 ft., brick walled, with plank floors Fig. 4. Garage 
on steel I-beam girders, 11 ft 
santee on = 1 Oe a) » been <luced to heating and 
centers. Large steel sash 8 ft. 6 in ive been reduce ea 
Vain Building of Borden Mills, Inc ; 3 as oe | ; Rie hoi et ea 
& of ; wide, are set between heavy pilasters, ing loads, and the boiler house is, 
. . . . : accordingly, very small. It h pos- 
lurther, th tual } f 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and in conjunction “*“' ; e 1 . 
‘ er, the actual work ot col ‘ ; ; sible capacity ur boiler nd the 
truction \ rformed without tl with floor heights of 16 ft. 6 in. to ee ao sh ceteaieae 
s ctio vas performed withou he : wate iuxiliaries, but « Vv re now . 
employment Me ne-antianel cemmene’ 18 ft. provide ample daylight illumina pee riggs ; e Sigg Peak? a 
‘aMployment OF any general contractor. el ove a , : ‘ talled Slack coal, mined in the 
Under the s: ; ae -, tion This is still further enhance as g 
nder the same supervision, and with | : mountains nearby, will be burned. 


monitor on the top 


W. ds 


construction, competent local foremen 


Holvoke as superintendent of Both coal and ash will be handled by 
Che picker room section, at the I i Brownhoist gasoline-driven  cater- 


were secured for the various branches end of Fig. 1, occupies eight bays and ilar crane, bought for and used ex- 
of the work. These men secured ‘5 Of reinforced concrete floor con-  tensively in construction work lhe 
locally, and in the surrounding coun- truction ll top floors, except in) chimney is of radial brick construc- 
ties, the necessary construction force, the picker room proper, are of maple. tion, 175 ft. high, with a 6 ft. flue. 
numbering as many as four hundred “II brick and cement used were I[t was constructed by Ballard Sprague 
men. This method has produced not Kingsport products, and_ the un & ( i brick made by the Kings- 


only eminently satisfactory workman- 
ship but creditable speed in ‘its execu- 


tion. Clearing of the site, which was 
heavily forested, commenced on Aug. 
3. 1924. Mill excavation started on 


Sept. 8, 1924, and the cornerstone was 


laid Oct. 11, with 


appropriate cere 
monies. 


10, the first carload of ma- 


chinery arrived and erection was 
promptly started. On May 26, eight 
and one-half months after ex 

M started, the first cotton 

through the machinery. Partial 


ation of all 
plished somewhat 


the first carload of cloth, wh 


departments 





: 
later, evict 


Borden 


Vills’ Storehouse 
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Hell Gate 
1921 











},} , 7 shipPr ] te sess anemas ~ 9° fap r 
ght gigantic power planis which serve Greater Nex 





lants were designed by us and constructed under our supervision. Economies = 


plants are applicable to the textile industry. 





What 1s a power plant? 
Real estate, building materials, boilers, prime 


movers ‘and other equipment, all erected. 


What factor affects the cost to the greatest 
extent? 


Your selection of the designing engineer. 











( UR organization of three hundred engineers and 
architects has designed and supervised the construc- 
tion of plants totaling more than 


3,200,000 H.P. 


(Including the largest plants in the world) 





We have made radical changes in design and equipment 
which reduce new boiler-plant construction costs approxi- 
mately 50°, and effect great economies in applying 
process steam and power. 





io 


rrespondence 1s invited 


\ 7 
\ 


+ + “DESIGNING 48° CONSULTING ENGINEERS 48° ARCHITECTS - , 
“POWER PLANTS - INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING - REPORTS - APPRAISALS - 
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Fig. 6. Process Flow Sheet 
port Brick Corp., who furnished all 
the regular brick used on the job. 

Fig. 4 shows the garage, 38 ft. 4 in. 
by 64 ft., with ample accommodations 
for all trucking equipment. It also 
houses the battery charging equipment 
for the industrial trucks used about 
the plant. It is of fireproof construc- ee 
tion. The other small buildings, not 
shown, are of the same permanent 
substantial type. 


ny required lor thre ] Coils 
lung approximately 10 ft. from the 
loor im accordance with modern 
————p practic They at supplied with 
| steam at low pressure from the main 


process steam line, through a -redu 





ing valve and all drips are returned 
to the boiler room by a vacuum pu 
| Supply and return a s ior the mill 





are run undergrout through Rie 


Wil split tile pipe, “whil overhead 


WOMEN A. 
f later Closers 


! 
; Boe lines through the semi-permanent 
Plumbing and Sprinklers | ' ' 
Storehouse take Care ot the main 
storehouse heating. | 10ns 








shown in Fig. 7. 


S/op Sin 
The mill equipment is of the best 
The plumbing is installed in three ©) — ie 
toilet towers on the rear of the mill 


each tower being subdivided verti- \ Drinking / CL] 


The mill and storehouse are con 


2 
© | 





2 pletely sprinklered in accordance with 
cally for men’s and women’s rooms. Fountain Liars Factory Mutual requirements. The 
Vitreous china closets with enamelled | : M smaller buildings, being entirely of 
iron high tanks, vitreous china urin- EN < ncombustible material. and with few 
als, enameled iron sinks, slate parti- combustible contents, are unsprink 
tions and mastic floors combine to enipaeimenienemmeeineinel lered. The installation was made 
make plain yet sanitary and service- | 1 by the construction force, from pipe 
able toilet rooms. Fig. 5 shows a | 


and fittings bought cut to length and 


drawing of a typical pair of rooms. straightened in, ready for erection 


An Audiffren system for cooling 





Standpipes with 2! in. hose are 
drinking water has been installed with supplied in each tower, and auxiliary 
outlets at each toilet tower in the ik: Deed Tee Mea hose in each room. 
form of sanitary bubblers. ; ; : 

Heating surfaces are of the pipe . Lighting Features 
coil type, 12 miles of 1%4 in. pipe be- [he lighting, it is believed, is fully 


abreast of modern thought, if not 







somewhat in advance. All wiring 


LEGEND in conduit, and dead front safety 








Stair Tower panel boxes control the circuits. 
Standard RIM hooded Reflecto 


with bowl enamelled lamps are hung 














TT Torviet lower 






OD Oe ee 
Q-D-0.0-0-0-0- 0-00 § 
saan DIO (eu 

Bored MOTTO TOOT 










t Elevators 









D Dust Chimney on suspension loops and springs to 


| f Sa ke ; ) sorb a ration, ensities are 
Sm . SSS werd. KOI AO, C ened, Seth. gh ey: | eee 

PIPHRii? “Upipiit * eee eked eee high. In the weaving department 
we Ht Hh Ha 4 M === MAIN MILL (Oooo) aan” Store room 






















gS oe © ns e ele e eee -—o @ 2 6 


JOD! cm THD! an 
O° 0°00 oO 
To OULD (0 


ees ee ee 
nanimononn 
| 


400 watt lamps on a 16 by 16 ft. 
spacing, with a 14 ft. mounting 







—— Wire Duct 





—~ Steam Lines ae 
height, give an intensity of I2 ft 





---- Cotton Pipes candles on the working plane 


In other rooms 200 and 300 watt 


lamps are used, giving intensities 
: lown to 4 ft. candles 
| OPENER ROOM - STOREHOUSE - I*” FLOOE | , a gd ’ 
| | \ complete system ol pecial 
4° P| le Br rs wit Creiqhto Oo rs | : ’ 1 9 : 
att Bale Breake Re eg eee 4 lighting” circuits will provide a dim 
es c QAR ro > 
CARD Room - Mit as° FLOOR light in all work rooms, and adequate 
a. eater B Dicker ; ‘ . . 
B Poe a teres iy illumination for stairways after the 
14. Finisher Pickers 


main lighting circuits are turned off 
(57 R.F Cards 





| ToSK swe ei Plug receptacles for 110 volt single 
| 355 Del Drawing - 2 process 5” arrest icanane phase current are also freely pro 

' goeccocccece St "ert Senate - ft 

| | 1I® Slubbers - 1288 Spindles - vided, spaced not to exceed 50 f 

poe apart, to give light or power for 

} 34 nterme tes 3684 Spindles «) ‘ 

4 _— seieailiis: toes maintenance or repair work. 

| | 50 Fine Frames - 9136 Spindles ae laine : 

icinsisnnictietarnntaconeentnatinncempinmmenntesieementndae tea Land Improvements Extensive 





Fig. 7. Location Plan and Card Room Machinery Layout Outside the actual group of mill 
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There Do You Stand? 


What place in the big Textile Picture have you occupied in 
the past, what now, and most important of all, what can you expect 





from the future? 
Within commercial limits the value of your going business 
measured by the value of your assets but by 


a) Established earning power past and 


prospective. 


You should have a report upon your situation giving considera- 
tion to 


Selling organization, customers and 
1 
market 


Personnel and ability of manage- 
ment 


Costs and quality of products. 
Competitors. 
Labor and raw material. 


[‘ffect of location on your bros- 
pective stability in the industry. 


We will gladly confer with textile men interested in a thorough 


interpretation of their holdings. 


ord, Bacon & Yavis 


Ancorporated 


Engineers 


MANAGEMENT -—. CONSTRUCTION 


115 Broadway New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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iildings the land improvements have 
een extensive. In order to pro- 
de for all possible future needs a 


oe 


30 in. private trunk sewer has been 
rin to the Holston river, some 3300 
ft. away. This wil! also carry the 
storm water through a_ careful 
scheme of yard grading and some 
14 catch basins. 

In addition, over 14,000 yds. ot 
concrete roadway, 18 ft. wide and 
upward, has been laid around the mill 
yard and its approaches to insure 

sy transportation under all weather 

ditions. The mill site, which lies 
ong the right of way of the Clinch- 
field Railroad main line, has been 


rovided with a 2,000 ft. sidetrack to 
the loading plat- 
rm and mill yard levels. An ade- 
te system of yard lighting, with 


rve storehouse 


ied wiring, ornamentai iron poles, 
rackets and globes, beautifies the 
unds and provides necessary out- 


ide illumination. 
Private Mill Water Supply 


found advisable not t 
pend upon the city water system as a 
rimary supply for sprinkler service 
ind fire protection. This will be pro- 
gal. steel tank set 
a hill about 
away, Which gives adequate pres 
ure upon the highest sprinklers. 
This tank will be kept full of Holston 
River water automatically, by three 
motor-driven pumps 
p.m. total capacity. 


cated 1 


It was o de- 


vided by a 100,000 


upon the top of 7,000 


2° 
) 
> Of 


are lo 
n a small pump house on the 
of the river nearby, built under 


of some 


‘These 


bank t 


nsiderable difficulty. A — special 
power line from the mill site serves 
hese pumps. 

From this gravity tank a 16 in. pipe 
ne has been run to the pipe grid- 


mill 


sprinkler system. 


which 
A 
connection is also made to the 
system, be 
pplied under the gravity tank head. 
thus supplied will 
be treated with chlorine supplied un- 
Wallace and Tiernan system. 


ron around the vard 


rves the sep 


ALC 


ervice which will 


water 


u 
The river water 
ler the 
The 
luced to that necessary 

The 


iny 


use of city water will thus be re- 
for drinking. 
secondary wat 


requiring 


er supply for 
the of fire 
from a storage tank 


fire use 


treams, comes 
500,000 val. capacity, and two 1500 
fire 


p.m. Underwriter’s centrifugal 


Imps, electrically driven. ‘These are 





ted ata safe distance, about 1200 
southeast of the mill. They will 
manually started in time of emer 
en and can be arranged to draw 
from the river water supply 
n case an emergency bids fair 
haust the storage tank supply. 
Machinery Movement 
ng t] briefly sketched 
( t by way of repetition, the 
eatures of the building cot 
r equipment, and land in 
ni et us consider th 
I st be continually born 
I 1 that the entire productive 
nery ( | lant was move 
m Nos. 6 and 7 Mills of th 
| arent company at Fall River. The 


ormer was a very old mill building, 
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thoroughly reorganized and newly 
equipped in 1905. The latter was the 
spinning and weaving mill, built new 
in 1905, and extended in 1910, with 
automatic looms 


installed in 1914. 
The actual dismantling, packing, 
loading and_ re-erection of the 


machinery was under the supervision 
skilled fitters and workmen 
from the shops of the Whitin Ma 

Works and the Draper Corp., 


ot a few 


chine 





Fig. 8. 


Feeder Switchboard 


working in conjunction with the con 
pany’s 


trucking 


cneineering, 


mechanical, 
and traffic departments. A 
force of skilled and unskilled work 
men recruited the 
work at each place, high 
It 


1¢ 


was to assist in 
running as 
be noted, 


total shipping weight 


as 165 men. may in 


passing, that tl gh 


Was some 5,000 tons, requiring 


300 


railroad cars. 


Machinery Arrangement 


Fig. 6 shows, on a longitudinal se 


t the mill, a flow sheet indicat 


1 ’ 7 


he general location of all 


1On ot S 


ing t 


1 


on to tne seq 


It 


chinery in its relati 


ot tl will be noted 


proce SSCS 





Fig. 9. 


Picker Room Votor ( ontrols 


entire third floor lig > show 
scale drawing of the machinery ar 


rangement of this room, and of th 
opener rosm in the storehouse, 
ecther with the location of variou 
buildings, pipe lines, ete., previous! 
mentioned Phe machinery ( 
rooOMS 1S large y it Pla Bt 
It will be seen th | ) 
breakers rral 1 in 
with tw cotter pes \ 
utors and two onadens ) 
tate the handlir f ! ) 
T sarall } “9 
cess of picl ( 

he ( \ 
cesses | 
( Is and draw \ ’ 
c 1] on < | } : 
found desirable All intermediate 
and fine roving frames (and all spin- 


frames 


well) 


ning as are set across 
the mill, two in each 11 ft. bay. 

From the card room the fine rov 
ing for warp is elevated to the fourth 
floor, where Ss spun,  spoole 
warped, slashed 1d tied-in. The fo 
lowing machinery is installed: 45,360 
spindles Mass spinning 2 5/8 1 
and 234 in. gauge 3,200 spindle 
Easton & Burnl spoolers: 30 En 
wistle warpers; 5 Livesey slashers 
2 Barber-Coln i warp tv g n 
chines 

Filling yarn is spun on the seco 
floor rec 43,2588 sp Ss oO 
\laso1 sp g Weav s ( 

) b ys iran N yt 11 
ioms, 40 \ 9 1¢ h; cr 
‘ sec firs 

10 It O iT? Is ill 
13) r s 2 | W lH il Va lit 

iiders ul Economy © bal 
press. H | will 1] 1 

per ¢ clas rep ¢ 1 
shipment 

Roller covering w ies s 
mill, and comp equipme 

urpose has beet 1 ed in col 

er ( the tirth flee 

Three overseers employ 
ardit C Spl ( e ne VaTp 
preparation), ar weavil (includ 

y cloth ro t nerv ben 

ocated in accordance wi this ( 

isual New England practic 
Power Supply and Control 

The power requirements o 1 

nstallation will be trot 3,000 to 

2.5 kw 1 will be supphed by the 

ele : K eras 
Utilitie It bsid ( 

\merican ¢ s (: ] c Ce \ scm 
( ] it ( 11 l \ \V ¢ )] iS 
Cit s of 6.601 It. 60 cve Iter 

oeated wn on F 6. This | 
cation at t prope! li Wal 
chosen fron pol ( view | 

ire run underg? 1 from this pr 
to the subs ) 
hese higl nsiol ( 1 

rolled by Gy ral ] 1 
tvpe switchboar rf r panel 

Three 1250 K. V. A. 12, 200/6,600 
575 volt Allis Chalmers transfe 
supply the pow circuits, and thre 
200 K. V. A., 13,200/6,600, 110 vol 
units will furnish ligh ( 

Pow nd htit ed ! 
controlled | 22 panel slate switch 
ho i frameworl Front 

Three too K. V. A., 13,200/6,600 

s7s volt transformers I] 

/ 

3750 K. V \ 

‘ 1 . } 

LT OW 
‘+ + f T ( 
1 } oided 
TY , 
wnt ‘ { 
aa \f hg 
mot re 2 nted \-fra 
Fig 9 shows thy rang nt of 


the 


advantages 
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control equipment 





{i 


1 


Tr 


»f the picker room motors, which | 


Ot SIMPLCcity ) 
. ¢ } 2 } 
nent ind ease Ot nstailat 
rae 
untenance Che powe su 
up In conduit at ile i 
Ss. T. oil circuit break 
1 4] ‘ 1 
Mling the group tn 
1S tapped y supply cur 
reuits throug] a mes ” 
SW ches tL \\ 
midivich oto 
easv instantaneou t 
Sy STrunie s ( 
tcnes re ocat¢ 
I1)) ! ro ‘ 
carrie » the tlo 
1 ’ ' 
Slab te ‘ ( | 
\ to 1 t will be t 
ned ] 
in topped by ) 


Spinning 


Motor 


0 shows the arrangement otf the 
me spinning drive d t 
ng methods employed tor 
t e oft control but Wl 
nditior 
Methods of Driving 
Individual motor drive in t 
used principally in the picket 
where the machines were indi 
driven in their [all River | 
and where the advar res 
ill rrangement are reat and 
takable 1Wo-Lratnt and rout 
chy ri ce ¢ ] loved to a much 
extent to drive il] lubbe 
mediate fly frame ind 
me 
(jroup drive is employed 
1 re Rent irds dra 11 
wore varpel ish 
e situ n here ( 
lved and presented ( 
f approach. A large amount 
uA lable { 
"i howeve rathe 
Oo. be on IO 
ete | n le t hi 
ediuire cutt ort ¢ O ‘ 
> hit I 1 | ore 
the ly tte ; e 
lrip oil. Finally, the iti 
be erected in its new plac e be 


Controls 
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Lowest Cost, Light Weight, 
Permanent Roof Deck for 
All Straight-Away Roofs 


a 
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Truscon Ferrodeck can be 
more quickly and econom- 
ically constructed than 
any\other permanent roof. 
Architects, contractors, 
and owners throughout 
the country endorse 
Ferrodeck. 


lruscon Ferrodeck roofs are particularly adapted to 
textile buildings because they provide not only fire 
resistance and light weight, but also any desired degree 
of insulation. The use of copper steel in Truscon 
lerrodeck assures utmost permanence. Insulation 
prevents condensation and composition roofing provides 
absolute weathertightness. The light weight of Ferro- 
deck allows very substantial savings in the supporting 
frame work. Let Truscon Engineers show you how 


you can use Ferrodeck to advantage on your buildings 


Write for literature and suggestions. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, New York 
iscon Laboratories, Detroit, Micl 
Concrete Steel ( ( Lid., Wa My 





INSULATED @ 
WATERPROOFED 








for Maximum Light | - 
and Natural Ventilation : 
Va | : 
g 
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Truscon Steel Windows . 
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NATIONAL 
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Truscon Steel Window and Me- 
chanical Operator installation in 
the Virginia Woolen Mills Co. 
Plant, Winchester, Va. uh 


Windows play an important part in modern production. 
Truscon Steel Windows flood the plant with daylight, 
costing less than masonry walls. Truscon Mechanical 
Operators provide instant control of natural ventilation, r 
opening and closing long runs of sash at the pressure 

of a button. 





Truscon Steel Windows are a complete line, including 
windows of all types and Mechanical Operators designed 
for every condition. 
to get the best results at the lowest cost 


Truscon Engineers work with you 
Write for suggestions and literature. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, O. 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 

Foreign Trade Division, New York. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

Walkerville, Ont 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd 


STANDARD 


L WINDOWS 


AND MECHANICAL OPERATORS 


*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country 


"TERUSCON 
ott 
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ichinery was received, or delay and 
iste would be caused. 
It was therefore considered inadvis- 
le to attempt -to use this material, 
id the question resolved itself into 
ew group drive vs. individual drive. 
group drive, of Dodge Manutfac- 
iring Co. material and with Dodge- 
imken roller bearings was installed. 
considerable number of large wood 
m pulleys was furnished by W. W. 
irey Co. It is expected that this 
rangement will result in a consider- 
ble gain in efficiency, a satisfactory 
ower factor, a decreased maintenance 
ost, and the entire elimination of oil 
Belting, where used, was tak- 
n from its old location, inspected, 
egreased where necessary, 


pots. 


renovat- 
d, repaired and reapplied in its new 
cation. 


to be 


Only a very small quantity 
purchased new. 


Other Items of Equipment 


few other items of 


described. 


important 
lipment remain to be 
levators made by the Salem Foun- 
Iry & Machine Works, Inc., of Sa- 
ne, Va., have been installed, two in 
e mill and one in the storehouse. 
ese are of the direct electric trac- 
type, with 
$,000 and 6,000 lb. capacity, and op- 
te at 8o it. per min. 


machines overhead, of 


Cars are of 


le size steel frame and 
leS a Cad DV a Car S a 


Woolen 


TEXTILE 


Rene aoe ae ed 
~ 
aa aautitiven aineananll | af P 


i 


j 
a BAS eli 


Fig. 11. 


Elevator doors made by the 


Peelle Co. 


were 


The humidifier equipment was in- 
stalled complete by the Parks-Cramer 
Co., and consists of 199 of their Type 
HDD high pressure heads with 22 
automatic controls. All processes are 
served from the cards to the warpers 
inclusive. The installation is based 
upon the maintenance in the various 


rooms of relative humidities of 55 to 
759%, at a dry bulb temperature of 
go deg. F. Cards are stripped by 
means of the Firth 
as sold by Firth-Smith Co., 
Mass. A 
system, an International synchronized 


] a PAs 


electric time clock svstem, and 


dustless system, 
Boston, 


Chicago watchman’s clock 


1 1 


Utomatic telepnone exchange 


arn Mill for Jefferson Mi o 


a. 
Auto-call, have 


able housing at 
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Employe Houses Under Construction 


also been installed. 
Village Under Construction 
The problem of adequate comfort- 
reasonable cost has 


Adj acent 


1 


been met in a broad way. 


1] + lie 
to the mill site, and to a public park 
1 } 1 . Ts 
Phe Oaks i large tract of land 
has been ac ed and subdivided into 
ouse lot On this land is no be 
; \ i 
ing erected af ie t roo house ot 4 
- and 6 rot wit bath. of bung 
tvpe 1 r constructio1 \ 
ew oO t of the houses o1 ( 
treet S they appeared on \ 
given in eo TI Keach house \ 
be provided with reened front 
porch, a b pore nd mer kit 
enen bat Wool running wate nd 
14 1 1 1 
cre rie ~ | ie \ " ntec 
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figure, only to employes. 


Citizens Supply Co. of Kingsport 
main 


Summers 


are supplying the materials 


contract, and Hardware 


Co. of Johnson City, t 


1 


he sewer pipe, 
soil pipe, fittings, ete. Mott 
Iron Works are furnishing the plumb 
ing fixtures, and FE. I. DuPont de 
Nemours the entire schedule of paint. 


John I 


Fhe village has been planned with 
much care to secure comfortable ac 


} 


commodations at a reasonable cost, 
vet to avoid monotony by simple vari- 
ations in design and in paint color 
combinations. A complete system of 


sewerage will tie into the city’s and 


company’s existing sewer lines. [x- 
tensions of the city water system will 


provide fire protection and house serv- 


ice. Lighting service will be provid- 


ed from pole lines running along the 
back lines of the lots Streets, 40 
ft. wide, carefully graded, with walks 
tree id drive re planne 
e direc representative O thie 
ent company in the operat ot 
Lie | e Geo 1] blu l 
¢ rite ¢ ( ble r t 
t r ( ( e¢ ( iN | 
Dell t cd IX | 1 
Hitt \\ Ss. bort Wwe 
| r 1 ic Ite uncle } r 
be 1 keted I ) 


‘ 
Ad ye 


Program of Improvement and Modernization Extended During 1925 by Erection of New Picking, Carding and 


Spinning Mill at Jefferson, Mass.. to Accommodate Larger and Newer Machinery 


HE Jefferson Mfg. Co., Teffer- 


son, Alass., was established in 
i860 and is engaged in the 
production of cloakings and 
rcoatings rom the early date of 
establishment, and from the fact 


until quite recently few improve- 


ents had been made, it is apparent 


it the concern was badly in need 
new buildings to house its machin- 
and operatives and to accommo- 
larger and more modern ma- 
nery. \Iso, the consolidation of 


e present plant with another plant 
the fir: lisorganized the present 
nt so that there 


was a deficiency 
pinning machinery 


supplements Former Expansion 


laving recently built a new dye- 


se and a new boiler plant, it was 
ded in the early part tf 1925 to 
eed e construction of a 
mill i1 hich should be installed 
machinery for the processes of 
ing, g and spinning for a 
en ¢ l 


Cole & Kimball 


ston, were the engineers for these 


ious e1 gements The new mill 
207 ft g, 84 ft. wide, and two 
ies | vitl basement story 
tending the length of the mill and 
thirds of the width This width 
yaseme! . imarily due to the 
of eing the de of a 
He eve dvant: ve was taken 


of New Boiler Plant for Variable Load 


1 


of this by making the basement story 

available for the picking department 
Mill Type Construction 

The building is of mill type con 

struction, 12 ft. 

bays, brick walls, steel floor and roof 


center to center ot 
beams, Lally columns, wood root 
covered with tar and gravel 1 
The basement floor is of granolithic 


concrete on solid earth, treated th 
Swan treatment The first floor is 


reinforced concrete 
and the second floor is of wood All 


window sashes are of galvanized steel 


With wood top, 


and bronze fitted. Door sills are ot 


granite; window sills and other tri 
mings are of artificial ston lhe 
height of stories of the mill are 
follows basement 1% i. 8 hi 
story 14 ft., second story 14 ft he 


stair tower is ot fireproot 


tion, consisting of concrete 
landing and roof; pressed ste 
stringers, risers and_= trea 
crete filled) 


The basement story of the 


entirely fireproof and contains tl 


rag pickers, gauze rooms, 
pickers and storage Or w ool 

cess. Wool from the storehouse 
dyvehouse will be conveyed to | 
tributed in this story of the mill 
means of an electrically operated t1 
lev system Phe wool fror 


ing pickers in the 


blown to the wool bins in the second 
story of the 1 i where the ecard are 
ocated These bins are I2 1 by 
‘ 1 
12 ft. and extend the entire length « 
one side of the mill 
1 
The card re | ed dire \ 
t 
front of the wool bu ind are t 
° .. | 
transversely cross. the mil L hie 
1 4 1 1 ‘ , 
spools trom the cards pass t the tor 
I 
1 1 
below. OT first sto or the mill on 
cupied bv the mule spit ning and il 
' ' | ; 
spooung 1 chninery ro thre 1 
ning roo the var passes across a 
bi dee tm thre d ‘ ng in ¢ 1 
rool 1 e il 
( » Rk 
rill Ze 1oom 
Considerable stud vas given to the 
1 
t ) e b t f 
ing thie r t 
| ( ce il é ( ‘ 
! } 
dist - 
1 
+ ci¢ ] t t t ? 
tne 1 é 
uze er ed 1 ) i 
IO |] (yf 
4 l { rece ri thre 
‘ 
( , ¢ rage pick ' 
Ss f e en 1 movab 
1 1 
t discharge trom 


he kept separated 


rag pickers 


Description 


ive 3 by 3 ft. adjustable shuttered 
openings (hese openings are pt 
tect by wire mesh screen he 
inized iron duct terminites in 
by 9 ft. brick flue extending above 
he root of the mill Draft pre 
dee Vo mean Ot a mall fan and 
heater to induce a current in this ex 
_— ia, ind duce t 
1 the gau 0 
Boiler Plant 
( r plant \ bi ( ul 
t e building of the ll a be 
( 11 ie nt t Party ( tel 
plat buildis ) compa 
boiler { | use poins the ( 
one end and by 
| ()y count of the | ted vard 
ble tor the boilet p int 
t 1} 1 e OL boile 11Se¢ 
e is planned for two 4 ) 
eatit irface boile 
( ier] ( ed | 
dl ire ! onta lar 
Cu contaming 1500 sq. ft. of 
heating surface Extreme difficulty 
is experienced in supplying neces- 
te 1 qr the rift «i? ‘ ‘ 
pressure uld not be maintained 
Vowad a u to opt 
men who ( unde 1 
It therefore ¢ | 
( y to install ft new nt 
mi 1 I] perated equ n 
' 
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Ready to house a mill development 








—small or large 


Industrial developments are our specialty. During the past thirty 
years this field has been thoroughly covered by our organization. 


A textile building enterprise—whether a single unit or the large 
array of structures that go to make an industrial town — can be 
satisfactorily handled through Nicola. Our long experience — 
our specialization in industrial developments — have effected real 
economies for our clients time and again. 


Our past building achievements breed confidence in the brand 
of service we can give you. We shall gladly figure on your needs 
— small or large. 


NGiCOLA BUILDING Co. 


ESTABLISHED 189 


Building Contractors, Builders. of Complete Plants, and Industrial Towns,Powet Houses and Shops 


General Offices: Penn. x\ve.and Denniston St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 





COLE PRODUCTS 


Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 
Vertical Manning Type Boiler 
Elevated Tanks with Towers 
Rotary Dyeing Machines 
Kiers for Bleaching 
Acid Tanks - Oil Storage Tanks - Stacks 
Standpipes - Vats - Steel Fabricaters 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1854 


NEWNAN, GA. 


| : 
; 


1 
| 


‘A 


Al 
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: a Pabcock ¢: Wilcox cross drum type 
i unit fitted with Jones “lateral retort” 
\ stoker, as mate by the Sanford 
| Riley Stcker Ce.. ard is four retorts 
deep, requiring a turnace g ft. wide 
by 6 ft. long. Fo::ed draft is fur- 
nished by a Green stee! plate fan, en- 
gine-driven. The citinmey for’ the 
plant is 6 ft. 6 in. inte: 1! diameter 
at the top, and 150 ft. hit!: Draft 
apparatus, stoker speed and_ boiler 
feed water equipment are automatic- 
aily controlled. 

Coal for the plant is delivered on 
the boiler room floor, forward the 
front line of the boiler, by mor 
truck. The coal receiving hopper uf 
the stoker being too high for the fire- 
man to conveniently shovel the cow! 
\ from the floor, an electrically operat- 
ed traveling bucket is provided into 
| which the coal is shovelled from the 
floor. Throwing a switch elevates the 

bucket to the height required by the 
l stoker hopper. It is then pushed to 
a position over the hopper. Pulling 








sae So shag si ~ ; New Wool Carding and Spinning Mill of Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jefferson, Mass. 
returns to position. equipment easi'v and economically parts showed them to be in pertect The Fiske-Carter Construction Co 
The boiler has a very variable load The boiler plant nas ven sn oneration condition. ‘The former boilers have Worcester, Mass., were the general 
and operates generally from 100% about eighteen months and not a «« been held in reserve in case the new contractors, all work being done wi 
to 150% rating. For short periods it has been spent for repairs or pirts boiler had to be shut down for any out interfering with the operation ot 
has carried 250% rating. The fire- during that period. A recent exai cause; this has never occurred since the plant. Cole & Kimball, Loston 
man has no difficulty in handling the ination of the furnace and stoker the start vere the engineers 
Y . ; 
Pepperell Mtoe. Co., Opelika, Ala 
PP =° ey P Littc ae Cle 
New Southern Plant Established by Northern Mill—Machinery Moved from Parent Plant at Biddeford, Maine 


Main Building Is Three Stories, 138 by 340 Ft... Designed for Future Expansion 
Modern Village Development Carried Out 


NE of the important develop- porary vw 


ments of the year 1925 in expansion. The gen 

new mill construction is the bodies two main interior s 

plant erected at Opelika, one enclosed in brick wal 
Ala. by the Pepperell Mfg. Co., of (a temporary « 


Biddeford, Me. The mill is 138 by ¢ 
340 ft. three stories high, and will 
house about 24,000 spindles and 628 
looms. Subsidiary buildings include a 


+ 


otton warehouse and opener room 


. boiler, switch and pump house, mill wel r 

earage, and a village with its water \] z ( vho 

supply, sewage plant and electric ea 
izhts. The work was started in 14 ra 


April and is practically complete. 
Machinery is being installed with the 
expectation that production will start 
ibout February 1. 


Fire Protection 





The site of the new mill is about a - proved au ee 
mile and one-half west of the city of ; total installa 
Opelika, Ala., at an elevation of 780 ma — ‘ve ~ — Phe 
ft. above sea level. It is situated on primary supply 1S the City Water sys 
J . ° , . New Southern Plant. of Pepperell Mfg. Co. tem. with a 100.000 gal. steel elevated 
he main lines of the Western of - 
Alabama and the Central of Georgia he ee tank for secondary supply, and with 
railroads, and consists of about goo ‘€™0Fr combined toilet and elevator The mull is ot a nchimmabervaaaer i third supply consisting Of a 1,000, 
icres of gentle rolling farm land tower: The picker room is on the top tion using steel beams, wooden ee oo gal. concrete reservoir oe > 

bh ae ee eae ea ee .. floor separated from the remainder umns resting directly on the ones be a suction supply for a 1500 G. P 
ee ee gel ge of the floor by a fireproof partition. low without the use of pintl S. plank fire pump, motor driven \n 
Frazer Creek. “ The first floor contains, in addition floors with intermediate flooring laid approved layout of hydrants and hos 
; . ; to the weave room, the main office, diagonally and finished with 14% 1n. houses will assist in fire fighting from 
Designed for Expansion the cloth room and the machine shop, Western maple, plank roofs finished the outside Inside standpipes art 
The first story of the mill build- all separated from each other by with Barrett bonded roofing..The provided in stair towers, and small 

ng is 138 by 340 ft., and is devoted glazed wooden partitions. first floor is laid directly on the hose and play pipes in all room 
mainly to weaving. The second and The bays have been made 12 ft. ground and consists of 4 in. of Tar All of the machinery, with : 
third stories of the mill are 138 by each, and the spans 26 or 27 ft. each, Rok flooring, 3 in. creosoted hard ception of the breaker pickers, is ma 
268 ft., and are used for spinning to properly accommodate the ma- pine plank, and maple top surface. chinery that has been in operation 
and card rooms, respectively. The chinery, most of which is old ma- The warehouse is 100 by 200 ft., at the parent plant in Biddeford, Me., 

west wall of this building is a tem- chinery that has been in use in Bid t 


ind contains three standard cotton and has been dismantled, packed and 
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Industrial Housing of Your Employees 


We have manufactured industrial houses for over 600 of 
the biggest and most progressive corporations during the 
past twenty years. 


The Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills write us, “Jt has 
been a great thing for us, being able to purchase Aladdin 
houses, as it was almost an impossibility to have cottages 
erected locally at a cost that the Mill could afford, besides 
your houses being very much better adapted for our pur- 
pose than any we would have built for ourselves.” 

4 ROOMS — 4 FLOOR PLANS 







quickly— 


er— 


—saves 30% 





F aaa 
Ta ea 
Le pee 


. 5 








—expedites your building project— 
—houses your men well and 
—saves 18% o e cost of lum 
of the labor cost— 
—requires little or no skilled labor 
for erecting— 
—ships all material f. 
at one time— 
—gcuarantees immediate shipment— 
—gives highest quality material. 


WRITE FOR ALADDIN 
CATALOG NO. 60 


vs Rate 
a 
THE ALADDIN COMPANY, Bay City, Michigan 
PA D Wilmington, North Carolina—Portland, Oregon 


Progressive management has found that its interest in th 
workman extends beyond the factory; it goes into the hom: 
Good industrial housing is not a philanthropic movemen 
nor welfare work, but it is a sound, safe business propos 
tion. The workman who has a comfortable home to go t 
is a satisfied employee. The housewife and the children i 
such a home are happy and contented to reside in you 
locality. 


When you are ready to consider the housing problem o 
your employees, bear these facts in mind: 





yr each house 





ma 


ee. % 
xe i 
5 hs ld te 


FREIGHT $ 
PAID 


Toronto, Ontario 
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SOUTHERN DELIVERIES MADE FROM OUR MILL—WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 





] 


(UR services embrace the design, equipment and 





F. P. SHELDON & SON 


PROVIDENGE, R. I. 
Engineers - Architects - Appraisers | 








| supervision of erection of all kinds of industrial 


structures as well as making financial reports, including 


appraisals, valuations, accounting data and business 


opportunities. 






v EX 
i SHELDON 
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shipped to Opelika and erected in the 
new plant. The opening machinery is 
located in a room in the warehouse, 
and the cotton will be carried by con- 
veyor pipes to the picker room on the 
third floor and delivered directly to 
the breaker pickers by a condenser 
and Morton distributor. The cards, 
drawing slubbers and roving frames 
are also on the third floor. All of th« 
spinning, the spoolers, warpers and 
slashers are on the second floor, and 
the looms are on the ground floor. 
All of the machinery will be elec 
trically driven, the pickers by in- 
dividual .motors, the carding and 
weaving machinery by group drive, 
and the spinning 
irame motors. 


frames by four- 


Village Development 


The present village development 
consists of 100 houses, 92 of which 
are four-room, and 8 are six-room 
single family houses. The houses are 
wired for electric lights, equipped 
with lighting fixtures, base plugs and 
switches, and supplied with city 
water in kitchen sinks, lavatories 
and toilets, while the houses for over- 
seers and second-hands are supplied 
with baths, and all houses have the 
plumbing roughed in for the future 
addition of baths. There is also an 
8-room agent’s house, with double 
garage, a gasoline filling station on 
the Opelika-Auburn State Highway 
which crosses the central portion of 
the property, and a hose and reel 
house for fire protection. The 
village is also protected with a 
hydrant system on the city water 
pressure, and as a reserve has a 
50,000 gal. steel tank on an elevated 
tower. There is also a_ separate 
village for negro laborers, consisting 
1f 7 three-room houses. 

A complete sewage disposal sys- 
tem has been included. Each house 
n the village, and the mill buildings, 
re connected to a system of under- 

round sewer pipes which deliver the 

wage by gravity to a disposal plant 
ljacent to Frazer Creek. This dis- 
sal plant consists of an Imhoff 
nk with two filter beds and two 
ludge beds. The Imhoff tank is 
ntirely grade and covered 
ith a thoroughly screened 
against mosquitoes, and all arranged 
‘cording to the most sanitary and 


p-to-date practices. 


below 
house 


There are more than two miles of 
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Village of Pepperell Manufacturing Co. at Opelika, Ala. 


ts in the present develop- possible future layout should the ex 
1 


40 ft. sty 


Fee 
ment. The. street 


lighting system perience of the company at Opelika 


and the wiring to houses is by means warrant such action. 





ot combined underground and overt I’, P. Sheldon & Son, engineers and 
head conductors, so arranged as chitects, Providenc« R. I. -at 
keep wiring off the streets. It is for the design, equipme1 
planned to plant water oaks on both sion of erectio 
sides of all streets, and to plant privet ( \ | 
hedges around and between each cluding village houses, street syst 
house, not only to beautify the village water supply, sewage dispos 
but also from the strictly utilitarian electrif 10 Augustus N. R 
standpoint of comfort and health architect. Bos \ass., design 
during the summer months. In this avent’s house an \ 
connection, the management plan to Scape elfects, such as hedges rm 
provide standard cow-stalls for the planti son-Cook | 
employes’ stock adjacent to a com- West Point, Ga., are th neral col 
munity pasture, and to insist that all tractors for the cons \ 
individual garages or other out- including buildings, reservoir, street 
buildings an employe may wish to grading and surfacing a Q 
have, must meet the approval of the disposal plant 
management and must be of standard The panorama shows practicall 
construction. the entire village as now built, 
The entire village and plant is laid the photograph of the mill shows 
out so that the present arrangements east and south elevation wi 
will fit into a much more pretentiou ypener room at the left 


Southern Plant for Powell Co. 





Building Remodeled for Manufacturing and Hosiery Machinery 
Installed—Mill Village Constructed 


By Charles F. McGrath 


/ / , 


| videl LuMGgiec} 


HE officials of the Powell Knit- of reinforced concrete, two 


ting Co., 


stories 
Philadelphia, in looking high, and 
over the southern territory with a view 
to extending their manufacturing fa 
cilities, decided after a careful stud) 
of numerous locations that Spartan 

burg, S. C., offered a favorable loca- graphical survey of the property and 
tion for their plant extension. The planned a village containing 25 new 
Model Mill, a part of the Textile In- | 

dustrial Institute, was purchased to- 
gether with 25 acres of land surround 
ing it. This building, built in 1919, is 


contains approximately 
21,000 Sq. ft ot floor space. 
Mill Village 


192%. Lockwood. Greene & 


In July, 


Co., engineers, made a complete topo 


iouses, making provision for a tu 
ture extension of appr ximately three 
times this size Fiske-Carter Con 


struction Co. was awarded the con 





Section of New Village of Powell Knitting Co. at Spartanburg, S. C. 
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tract to build 20 four-room houses, { 
five-room houses, and one double 
three-room house, and to remodel and 
repair the three houses then on th 
property lhe new houses are of the 
best type of frame construction, | 
tered inside and contain full plumbing 
laundry trav and sink. bath tul 
vatory, water closet and t watet 
tank e water ciosets e equippe t 
Slo Hush valves. Walton En 
ering Co.. Rock Hil the cor 
act 101 ie plu ] le OUSE 
nd eet lighting is bei nstallec 
lTunting r& Crue spart 
ure Fach house has suitable light 
fixtures in each room 
Ixtensive grading prepared the ex 
ting road New streets for sew 
ers, curb and sidewalks, cutters and 
ater mains are now beit lled 


liske-Carter Construction Co. On 

e completion of the work the 

re to be top soiled 
1] . 


streets 
The work on 
iwe is approximately 85% com 
leted and on completion it will be one 
it the most 


1] 
i 


modern, complete and 


ages in the South. Trees 


1 
} 


re to be planted along the streets and 


vanks grassed 


Mill Building Remodeled 


Phe mill building has been remod 


eled by Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 


under supervision ot Lockwood, 


(sreene & Co., enginee! \ll of the 


old machinery, formerly used in the 


students of 


industrial training of the 


the Institute, was removed partitior 


‘moved or rearranged to conform to 


machin 


“quirements of the knitting 


+ 


additional toilet facilitie 


erv lavout, 
Ided on both floors. press found 


tions built piping rearranged and mis 
in adapti: 


ellane: work necessary 

e plant to the new layout cor 

ete Phe buildings, consisting ot 
mill, boiler house containing fire 


ump room, and warehouses, were 


overhauled 


intel, the steam plant 


completely, tanks cleaned and painte 
nd a general renovation of the er 
t plant ice | e prod of t 
ill will be men’s half hose in tan ar 
cl ] wth w e heel and te 
€ chinet consists ¢ the f 
lowin g1 120-needle fi fr 
es a 06 t 
t cutter 24 Wild: 120-ne¢ 
| steam pre } Paramou 
7 table > +17 All ¢ 











48 Years of Architectural and 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Engineering Service 


45 Repeat Orders in 1925 


With greatest total voiume of work 


in our History 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Architects 
Appraisers 


Philadelphia 


Engineers 


New York 





TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


You will be interested in knowing 
that The Viscose Company has 
selected Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
as the location for one of their great 
manufacturing plants, making Rayon. 
The Contracts for the buildings and 
equipment have been let; the com- 
pleted plant will be in operation by the 
end of the present year, giving em- 
ployment to many thousand people. 
Parkersburg offers you intelligent, 
American born labor, natural gas and 
coal for fuel, electricity for power, 
shipping facilities by rail and water to 
the great distributing centers. 


Parkersburg is at the gateway to the 
developing South and the great Cen- 
tral West. Manufacturers prosper 
here. You are invited to bring your 
business to Parkersburg and grow 
with this City. 


PARKERSBURG 
BOARD OF COMMERCE 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


February 6, 192) 
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ie machinery with the exception of 
ibbers, press and boarding tables was 
esigned and built by the Powell Knit- 
ng Co. The machinery designed by 
le owners embraces many unusual 
eatures and has been successfully op 


ited by them for many years. 


New Plant of National Y 
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lhe machines will be arrange ] tor each table 
group drive, except the press and e rivel 
haust fan for rumblers, which | ¢ ngers 
individual t drive Six ns are 
looper tables, « having 16 ( ull t 
ire arranre d lve f ’ 2:3 \ll 
through bevel gears tothe shaft under tomatic spt 


arn and 





Latest Addition to Chattanooga’s Mercerizing Industry Will Be in Operation by Sept. 1 
Capacity of 200.000 Lbs. Weekly—Two Main Plant Buildings and Power Plant 
Includes T. H. McKinney. Scott Probasco, Tom Moore and Nathaniel F. Aver 


NI of the important new de- 
velopments in the Chat- 
listrict, referred to 


ceeneral 


tanooy 


i previous article on the 
‘xtile growth of that section, is the 
mstruction of the plant of the newly 


National Yarn & 


I] This plant. 


evanized Process 
Lo. at 


hich should be in 


Rossville, Ga. 


operation by 


Set I 


will have a potential capacity 


200,000 Ibs. of mercerized varn pet 


and will thus im- 


portant 


week represent an 
the 


Chatt inooga 


mercerizing 


dis 


increase in 
equipment of the 
trict 

lhe personnel of the new comnans 
augurs well for its success. “Thoma: 
H. McKinney, 


formerly vice-pres: 


lent and general managet t t ) 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chatt ( 
is. president; Scott Probase ( 
president ot the \mericat lst \ l the 1 ) 
Savings Bank, Chattanoog | 
president ; 1] Tom Moore, | t t el 
in the varn business C} | 
s secretary and easure Lhe I 
tors include the officers and Nathaniel sich 
| Aver, treasurer of the Nvat ll steel ¢ 
\Lills, Woonsocket, R. | ellent 

Construction Details Lupton’s S ( 

The site purchased by the « iny sash for the building 
includes about ten acres of J] :.id on It will be devote 
which there was a partly co:..tructed issing,. splitting a1 
two-story concrete  buiiding his operations are to be ‘ 
building is being completed and will ously, and as the far et 

> devoted to winding and inspection. story building extends 


Plant of National Yarn & Processing C 


‘o., Rossville, Ga. 


nation Heating 
: ‘ 
\\ € the I > 
mannii ¢ 
la g 
¢ tized ese! 
¢ \\ ers 


Pro cessing Co. 


To Have 


Personnel 


Potential 


ry ft 
I tire eC 
id u 
first rv of thre 
the ¢ or 
iddition é 
y & i et 
t to 1 t t 
e ¢ ecove 
Ot S €Ncelle 
the plant bu 
( l lol ¢ ‘ 
ilate t the t 
ators at the ( ( 
e ( map wit 
ysoted pine 
he company wa 1 
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Millions of Square Feet 
of Kreolite Floors make — 
Millions of Rested Feet 
and Productive Hands 


a 
: es 
a 


ce ed 


it ccenscillt Sasi ia 
~ 
ute 


— 


Look into the great industrial plants throughout the country—anywhere and everywhere—and see the 
unnumbered acres of smooth, warm, clean, enduring Kreolite Wood Block Floors giving perfect service 


under extremes of wear, tear, abuse and punishment that no other floor could stand. They have permanently 
solved the flooring problems of Industrial America—they will solve yours. 


Kreolite Redwood Block Floors for Textile Mills 





The exceptionally smooth surface, the high polish, the beautiful natural You can fasten looms and other machinery directly to Kreolite Redwood 
color and the ease with which they may be kept spotlessly clean, make Block Floors but nothing in the way of lint, waste or threads can be 
Kreolite Redwood Block Floors particularly desirable for silk mills, cotton induced to stick to the handsome polished surface. 
mills, and other textile industries. . ‘ . . . 

. _ Have you a flooring problem? Have our Floor Engineers study it and 

Kreolite Redwood Blocks come from California’s mammoth trees. are give you a solution. Their services will not obligate you in the least. 
odorless, fire resistant and particularly immune to rot and wear. Installation of Kreolite Floors does not interrupt production. 

Kreolite Ro y Timbers 4 sist acid solutions, ¢ tremes of humidity and temperature 
ind ven spoilage of materials thre of m are. Ask about them. 


ThcdeanisonWridhtiGo, - 28 Kreolite ‘Building. - Toledo, Ohio 


r sanrentpiedeipen trina 3 
Ve a Se fies as fed oft 


0 











moved to the Rossville plant. 


ment; and 
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iaving purchased part of its equip-’ 


nent from the Nyanza Mills of 
Woonsocket, R. I., which is being re- 
This 
ncludes two H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co. warp  mercerizing ma- 
shines, with an approximate capacity 
1f 100,000 lbs. per week each; two 
xrinnell dryers; complete Ernest 
Scott & Co. caustic recovery equip- 
miscellaneous _ splitters, 
juillers, etc. 

New equipment purchased by the 
‘ompany includes 30 Foster Machine 
‘o. high-speed ball-bearing winders 
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which insure twice the production per 
square foot of floor space possible 
from the old type. The company has 
also contracted for complete power 
plant equipment for its processing 
and heating, including three 200 h. p. 
Walsh & Weidner boilers. 

The product of the company will 
range from 20s to 120s, gassed and 
mercerized, dyed and bleached. 


Village Plans 


Included in the real estate pur- 
chase of the company are ten 
houses which will be rented to em- 


ployes. In addition the company 
plans to build 25 new houses with 
probable further increase in the 
future. Abundant labor supply is 
available in the vicinity of Rossville. 

Power will be purchased from the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. and all 
equipment will be individually driven. 

The Mark K. Wilson Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, has been awarded the general 
contract for the construction while 
Fred Cantrell Co., also of Chatta- 
nooga, has the contract for electrical, 
plumbing, heating, piping and sprin- 


kler installations. The services of 
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A. QO. Berry, mechanical engineer of 
Chattanooga, have been retained in 
connection with the layout of the me- 


chanical equipment of the plant. 
Chattanooga regards this latest ad- 
dition to its mercerizing industry as 
a particularly promising one. Mr. 
McKinney's experience in the mer- 
cerizing business, the sales training of 
Mr. Moore, the financial connection 
of Mr. Probasco, and the association 
with the Nyanza Mills through Mr. 
Ayer torm a combination which is 


felt to be an exceedingly strong one. 


Woolen and Finishing Mills Increase 


Carding, Spinning and Finishing Building Erected for E. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland, Conn.—Wool Carding and 
Spinning Mill for Pontoosue Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass.—Additions for S. Slater & Sons, 
Webster, Mass., and Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co., Phenix. R. L. 


ANY New England mills 

made enlargements and im- 
provements during 1925, in 

some working out 

ans for betterments that are sched- 
iled to cover several years, and in 
other balancing departments 
vhich had become unbalanced as a 
esult of the manufacture of new lines 
ind the use of new materials. Four of 
he mills that have erected new build- 
ws are KE. E. Hilliard Co., Buckland, 
onn., Pontoosuce Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., S. Slater & Sons, 


nc.. Webster, Mass., and Pawtuxet 


cases 


cases 


Valley Phenix, R. I. 
ngineering work in connection with 
these developments is in 
Chas. T. Main, engineer, 


Dyeing Co., 
cach of 


harge of 


EK. E. Hilliard Co. 

lhe most recent construction work 
be completed at the plant of the E. 
Hilliard Co., manufacturers of 
omen’s wear cloakings and skirtings 
nd men’s switings and overcoatings, 
t Buckland, Conn., is a new carding, 
spinning and finishing building. Work 
n the building was completed early 
n the winter and machinery is now 
ing put in place. The new structure 
part of a plan of reorganization of 
the plant and replaces old buildings in 
vhich manufacturing was carried on 
inder many difficulties. It is 220 ft 


ong by 78 ft. 


wide, 3 stories high. 
his is the largest single addition ever 
ade by the company. 

The building is of slow-burning mill 
onstruction with brick walls, stone 
rimming, steel sash, and steel beams. 
lhe window area is large and permits 
inusually good natural lighting condi- 
ions. To accommodate the machin- 
ry to the best advantage, the bays 
ire wide with long spans. 

In the layout of the departments a 
portion of the first floor is used for 
wet finishing. The machines are set 
ver concrete trenches to facilitate 
lrainage, and the floor between the 
machines is concrete, paved with 
brick. The rest of the first story con- 
tains dry finishing equipment and this 
floor as well as the other two floors 








New Wool Cording, Spinning and Finishing 


Building of KE. EF. 


Buckland, Conn. 


maple toy ty Ove 


is wood plank with 
a good working surface. 
The second floor is all 


Here 


number of wool bins back of the cart 


carding. have bee 
1 
feeds to which is blown the raw stock 


These bins 


from the pick r room. 


Ot suthcient size to provide at all 


4 j 
SLOCH 


times a ready supply of pick 


for the cards. The blowing systen 


is modern in every detail. The third 
floor of the mill is used entir« ly for 


mule spinning, the mules being 
by individual motors. 
The building is supplied with heat 
: t 


ing, sprinklers and a combined system 


lriven 


of general and individual lehtin 

lhe toilets and elevator also serve 
an adjoining building. Chas. T. Main, 
engineer, of Boston, was in charge of 
the work. Construction work was 


done by 


H. Wales Lines Co., Meri 


den. Conn. 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co. 
The new carding and spinning mill 
of the Pontoosue Woolen Manufac 


l, Mass 


turers of men’s weat 


turing Co., Pittsfielk 
cloakings, is 


cheviots and 


} 1 1 


It. wide, three 


so that a fourth story may be added 





Part of New Mule Spinning Room, E. E. Hilliard Co. 


Hilliard Co., 


, manufac- 
, Woolen suitings, 
nearing 
completion. It is 165 tt. long by 85 


in the future The walls, with the 
exception of the south end, are of 
brick with steel sash. The south end 
is temporary and is of wood con 
struction. Steel beams with wood 
plank are used for all floors and the 
root. At one end is a towe1 which 
al l cated tic stairs, elk Vator and 
\ bridy« ects wer 

\ ] pp ( the plat 
1 ew n span re 30 
umn sp 28 
rangveme provide ery 
‘ oO stallation of the 
\ les he fi floor 1s 
ely ca Wool 
! Cl rll1 ba } ) il | 
er wool stock will low! 
nt hese bins from the picker house, 
located in another part ot 
the vard Mules, driven individually 
motors, are to be installed on the 

econd and_ third floors 


Phe mill will be equipped with 


team | eating, electric lights ind auto 


natic sprinklers Chas. | Main, en 
gineer, of Boston, is in charge of the 
work. Casper Ranger. Construction 


Co., Holvoke, Mass., are the contrac 


S. Slater & Sons 
\s part of the plan tor 


organization and 


general re 


improvement ot 


vorking conditions at the converting 
plant of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Web 
ter, Ma there has recently been 
complete new color shop, 104 by 
63 ft., two stories and basement. The 
building was designed so that it may 
Le tended from each end in the 
uture. It is of slow-burning mill 
‘onstruction, with brick walls, steel 
is] d wood roof. The basement 


will be 


ind miscellaneous 


used for the storage of color 
supplies used in 
loth printing. 

On the first floor are the color mix- 
This 
floor is of reinforced concrete and is 
drained at 


ing machines, color tanks, etc. 


convenient points. The 
second floor is of wood and here will 
be located a modern chemical labora- 
tory, the engraving room for the en- 
tire plant and a storage room for print 
rolls. 

Aniline Building 


In the same yard another addition 
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_ Jubflooring an 
timbers 


The construction of Bleachery floors has ceased Wollman Salts 
to be a vexing problem to the mill engineer. Treatment for 
Nowadays he specifies Creo-pine Sub-flooring Mill Timbers 
and eliminates floor troubles for all times. Requiring Paint 
a : er \iter a thorough and painstaking investigatior 
Ihe picture above shows the new Thomaston of the merits of Toxic Salts Impregnation treat- 
ee s 3 : ments tor Timbers requiring paint, we have 
Bleachery at Thomaston, Georgia. Robert & equipped our Atlanta plant to produce timbers by 
; fe : ne the formula and process of the Wolman Salts 
Co., Engineers, Atlanta, Georgia. r'reatment. 


This well-known formula was discovered and first 


, . . . . used in Europe in 1904. Its use has been con 
y Our architect Or engineer has used ( reo-pine. tinuously successful since that time. Timbers 

. . ; . treated by this process can be painted. It is 
Ask his advice about its ecOonomMyY and dura- clean and odorless. It may be planed and manu 


tactured after treatment. It*is fire retardant. It 


bility, either for new construction or replace- withstands Dey fot, peevalent in cotton mills 


We have issued a_ folder completely explaining 
ment. ts advantages. Ask for folder (T). 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Planis EAST POINT, Ga.,and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURG * BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND -* CHICAGO - TOLEDO ™ CHARLOTTE,N.C.. 
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is rapidly nearing completion. This 
s known as the aniline building. It 
is I 77 ft., one story, varying in 
eight to suit the requirements of the 
lifferent departments. The construc- 
tion of this addition is also the slow- 
burning type with brick walls, steel 
sash and wood root. 
of concrete, machine 
for the Part of 
this building is 20 ft. high, allowing 
plenty of head-room over the aniline 
machines. Another part is to be used 
the mixing of aniline. A mez- 
zanine floor is built around the sides 
of this The _ balance the 
building is used for cloth washing and 
tentering. 


202 
s< 
0 


IV 


The floors are 
with 
washers. 


t 


be 


0 


trenches 


tor 


room. of 


The engineering work in connection 
with these two additions, as well as 
nany changes of process operations in 
other parts of the plant, are in charge 
§ Chas. T. Main, engineer, Boston, 


H. Wales Lines Co. 


‘ontractors. 


Mass. are the 
Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing Co. 
rhe new worsted yarn and _ piece 

coods dyehouse which is under con- 

struction will replace a dyehouse that 
in for number 

y the Pawtuxet Valley Dyeing 

Rt of 


has been ot 


years b 


use a 


at Phenix, The walls 
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New Woolen Yarn Mill of Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
the new building are of brick, with around the ve 

wood sash, and the roof is ¢ wood due s 

construction with a monitor running 

practically the entire length. This e dveing machi to be re 
new structure is being built over and locate ne 1 e trenches t 


Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, 


Build Four-Story Concrete Mill for Munufacture of Full-Fashioned Silk Stocking: 





Ine. 


Other Buildings Are for Dyeiuz, 



























Bleaching and Finishing, Garage, Cafeteria, Ret Room and Boiler Roe.n—Provision Has Been 


N ot 


inspection the new 
manufacturing plant of the 
Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, 

Inc., located in Philadelphia, 
convinces one that it was _ planned 
with the idea of giving its employes 
an ideal work shop, thoroughly 


modern, in order that the natio.ally 
“Lehigh” full-fashioned silk 
stocking would be produced under the 


known 


est obtainable conditions, as well as 
centralizing the various processes and 
operations of manufacture. 











Made for Future Increase of This Plant 


four beam and ler reinforced conc1 


ete 
ld 


he new plant consists of a 


rire 


story, reinforced concrete building, 89 construction, and the four-story bu 


by 190 ft., with a two-story projec- ing is the Smulski flat slab reinforced 
tion, 54 by OI ft. the first floor of concrete tvpe, all designed for 120 |b 
which is a garage and loading space, per sq. ft. live load 

and the second floor a cafeteria and Curtain walls in the main buildings 
rest room. There is also a one- are constructed of interlocking tile 
story reinforced concrete building, with Pentex finish, giving a smoot] 
35 by 188 ft., which houses the dye finish on the inside and a_ tapestry 
and bleach rooms, pump room and_ brick appearance on the outside. Cu 
boiler house, with a basement under tain walls in the dvehouse are ot 
the dvehouse portion of the building. concrete. Rolled — stee sash t 
The cafeteria and dvehouse are of pivoted li 





New Mill of the Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadelphia 





cel 


one 
oft the structural 
ng Wwe 
nuldinges 
two-sou 

vste with 
over the maim 


le 


re 
1 


tion 


ou S 


ot tl 


buildings 


1e 


wit] 


dvehou - 


pivoted wooden sash 


cement 


iroughout 


at 
Live 


floor S 


building con 


inch finish coating, 


‘re entirely 


r 
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give more etticient working « 
lhe floor space between the 
ery is paved with vitrified 
ortion of the building will 
or dry finishing and a= cor 
ittice is to be fitted out for 
\ ventilating system otf 
tvpe will Keep he mS Tre 
steam and tog under the mos 
conditions 
Power Addition 
\ tew vears igo this compat 
t sim ar addition to the plant 
basement ot which was. lo 
stean turbo-generato1 th 
shes not only electric powell 
rant ut Use is Mm ide Ol i 
tea I wolling kettles at 
vatet \t present anothe 
S ler size is being installe 
or the added demand for 
se at such times as t 
) t not 1 operation 
fleatn ehting ind 
te 1 i rt { 
t le te ¢ 
equ ent | n the cor 
t Hew rh \¢ old Val 
1 \ C Temove | 
Van 4 on the e 


which 


pl Lt ed 


ce supply automati 


a 


storage 


building 


t 


} 
enclose 


are equipped with a 


slab after the 
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supplying water to the toilet rooms. 
The buildings are heated by a low 
pressure vacuum steam system. 

An electric freight elevator is con- 


veniently located for interchange of 


material between floors and loading 

Che hatchway 

openings are equipped with Richmond 
penings a equippec t \ 


platform. elevator 


counterbalanced, ron 


le wcker 


end of the 


corrugated 1 


doors Spacious toilet and 
rooms are located in each 
main building in each story and in the 


Near each 


ice 


dyehouse. locker room is 


located an cooled drinking foun 


tain. 


Arrangement of Departments 


\ machine shop for the mainte- 
nance and repair of the plant equip- 
nent is located in the third story, 


ind is equipped with the latest type 


Stairways are located at 


the building. R 


nachinery. 


end of 


€acil 


“ay, 
aw SIIK 


s stored in a vault adjacent to the 
oaking room in the fourth story, and 
in this story are also located the wind 
twisting and coning de- 


well ads 


ing, doubling, 


partments, as knitting 


n 
! na 


-hines. The entire third story, except 


he area occupied by the machine shop 


used for knitting, the leggers and 
footers being conveniently located to 


sive the most advantageous route to 


goods being manufactured. Each tu 
fashioned machine is_ individu 
en by 1 electric noto 1 ii¢ 
Fa 
i ne ire located on e@a > t 
¢ enter line « the bu ne 
k unst the ) ( 
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This arrangement gives a wide aisle 
down the center of the mill and also 
an aisle between the machine fronts. 
Electric Lighting 

In the main aisle lights are located 
in every bay, and in the machine aisle 
there are six light outlets equally 
spaced over the length of the ma- 
chines and in the center of the aisle. 
These lights are controlled by ceiling 
pull switches in batteries of three 
lights per switch. This arrangement 
liffers from the usual arrangement of 
ighting full-fashioned machines, but 
gives 
tion. 


( 
| 
a very flexible, even illumina- 
Receptacles are placed on the 
columns behind the machines for ex- 
tension cord use in repairs. Power 
conduits for the machines are run on 
the ceiling below, and one inch con- 
duit are run concealed in 
the floor slabs from a junction box 
at each column to each machine. In 
this way conduits which are ordinarily 
unsightly and in the way are placed 
so that they do not interfere with the 
operations of the plant. 


branches 


he second story is used for the 
shipping, finished stock storage and 
sorting. The offices, embroidery ma- 


chines, boarding and raw stock depart- 


nents are located in the first story. 


Che dvehouse, boiler and pump rooms 
south of the build- 


first floor level. 


1 


re located main 


Power Department 
lwo high pressure, horizontal re- 


turn tubular boilers of 200 h. p each 


are installed in the boiler room for 
furnishing steam to the various 
processes used. Oil is used as fuel 
and is delivered to Coen burners by 
a combination steam and electric pump 
unit. A 10,000-gal. storage tank is 
installed in the yard adjacent to the 
east boiler room wall. The boilers are 
connected to a self-supporting radial 
brick chimney which has “Lehigh Silk 
Hosiery” set in the brick in white 
enameled tile letters, which draws the 
very positive attention of passersby. 
Space has been provided in the boiler 
room for the addition of another 
boiler at some future date. 

Next to the boiler room is located 
the pump room in which the house, 
boiler and vacuum pumps, gauge 
board, feed water heater and main 
switchboard are located. This room 
has also been planned with a thought 
to the future, for space has been 
allotted future generating units should 
it become desirable to install them. 

The dyehouse located to the west 
of the pump room is modern in every 
detail. A Permutit water softener 
with a 20,000-gal storage tank above 
the roof supplies soft water for the 
dye machines and boiler feed, thereby 
eliminating much of the damage 
\t the east end 
of the dyehouse over the chemical and 


caused by raw water. 


toilet rooms is located a storage tank 


with a coil which supplies hot soft 


water to the dve machines. The use 


of hot water in the dye machines 
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naturally increases the speed of the 
dyeing process and saves consider 
able steam. 

The dye machines are of the en 
closed, revolving type as manufacture: 
by the Smith-Drum Co. These are 
located along the south wall of th: 
room and discharge either into 
trench or into pipes leading to dy 
storage tanks located in the basement 
These tanks are so arranged that tl 
dyestuff can be pumped back into th. 
dyeing machines as desired. Th: 
bleach room is located to the west | 
the dye room and great care wa 
exercised to make this room as dust 
proof as possible. An electric drive: 
extractor is installed in the dye roo: 
and also in the bleach room. 

Care was used in installing electr 
conduits in the dye and bleach roon 
to eliminate the condensation usual 
found in conduits in damp location: 
This was accomplished by using 
moisture and weather-proof fixture 
for lights, switches and receptacle 
and by using cast iron gasketed jun 
tion boxes with tapped connectio: 
for power conduits. All conduits wer 
run concealed. The yard between t! 
dyehouse and main building is pav: 
with concrete. 


s 


The plant was designed by Willia: 
H. Gravell, engineer, and was co! 
structed by the Turner Constructi 
Co. Work was started in Octobe: 
1924, and the owners obtained occu 
paney in April, 1925. 


Georgia and ‘Tennessee Mills Increase 


New Cotton Cloth Plant for the Highland Mills at Griffin, Ga.. Equipped with 12.800 Spindles and 482 





Looms— 


Yarn Finishing Plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., for the Central Franklin Process Co.—Mag- 
net Knitting Mills’ Extension at Clinton. Tenn. 


NIE of the new proje con 
pleted and placed In opel 
tion during the last vea 
the new cotton cloth plant o} 
he Highland Mills at Griftin, Ga. The 
structure is 352 ft. long by 108 It. 
wide, and is of standard slow-burnin 
mill construction. <A section 192 it 


long by 108 ft. wide is three stories 
high and the is one 


remainder story. 


In addition to the mill building proper, 





Siurrine « ( 
ere is a detached two-compartment 
warehouse with an opener room, als: 
a boiler and pump house, and a mi!l 
illage of fiftv-seven houses for the 
workers. Streets throughout the vil- 
lage have been laid off and graded, 
and such conveniences as water and 
sewage connections, electric lights in 


By H. C. 


] : . 
fc:ngineers, 


Swannell 


Greenville, sat 


houses and on the streets have been 
installed. 

The raw cotton, in the process of 
nanufacture, is blown from the 
opener room in the warehouse to the 
picker room on the top floor of the 
three story section. Here the mate- 


rial is opened up and tormed into laps 


Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


that taken into the card room 
floor 


Various carding, 


are 


the same and put through 


drawing and rovin 
processes preparatory for the spi 
ning. The spinning, twisting, spoolii 
done on the 
Then the stock is taken by ele 


vator to the slasher room on the fit 


and warping is seco! 


floor. 


floor, where it is sized and passed 


to the looms. The cloth finally goe 


& 


batt 


“ 
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into the cloth room for inspection, 
folding and packing. 
The Construction 

The mill building is of brick, with 
wood floors, cast iron columns, and 
steel beams on the first and second 
fioors. Steel sash windows were used 
throughout. Plank roofs covered with 
tar and gravel roofing were installed 
over both sections of the plant. In 
both cases these are laid over timbers 
supported on cast iron columns. There 
is no basement, except for a small 
area at one end, and this is used as a 
dust room. In this case the first floor 
is of tar concrete laid directly on the 
earth and covered with a hard pine 
intermediate and one-inch top maple 
flooring. First and second story 
heights are 16 ft. and the third is 15 
ft. Both ends of the building have 
temporary walls to facilitate plant 
enlargement. 

Standard construction was used for 
the warehouse, which consists of two 
compartments, one story in height, and 
each measuring 50 by Ioo ft. The 
boiler and fire pump rooms are in a 
separate building of brick walls, wood 
roof, steel sash windows, and cement 
floors. Like the main mill this build- 
ing is arranged with a temporary side 
for a future extension. 


Machinery Equipment 


Spinning spindles to the number of 
12,800, and 482 looms, together with 
the proportionate amount of prepara- 
tory machinery have been installed. 
With the exception of the pickers, 
spinning and twister frames, the ma- 
chines are arranged in small groups 
and driven from line shafting which 
in turn is connected to motors either 
through belts or silent chains. The 
pickers, spinning and twister frames, 
have individual motors attached to 
each frame with belt drive for the 
pickers and silent chain drives for 
spinning and twister frames. 

Steam for heating and the slashing 
process is furnished by a horizontal 
teturn tubular boiler manufactured by 
the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. Underground 
lines convey the steam at 100 lbs. pres- 
sure to the slashers, where it is re- 
duced to 10 lbs. with pressure reduc- 
ing valves. High pressure steam is 
distributed throughout the mill and at 
various places passed through pressure 
reducing valves before going into the 
heating coils. With the exception of 
the weave room, the different rooms 
are heated from coils suspended from 
the ceilings. In the weave room, 
however, six heaters made by the 
American Blower Co. are installed. 
These consist essentially of a steam 
coil in a box over which air is forced 
by a motor-driven fan. Supplement- 
ing these heaters is a heating coil in 
the roof of the monitor. The gravity 
return vacuum system of heating is 
used with automatic temperature con- 
trols, which operate in conjunction 
with the air conditioning system to 
provide the proper amount of heat in 
relation to the moisture in the air. 
The controls are so arranged that 
either system can be operated inde- 
pendently or together. 

Crawford & Slaten, Atlanta, Ga., 
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installed the heating system, and The 
Rahnson Co. supplied the air condi- 
tioning system. Elevator equipment 
was furnished by the Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte. J. M. Clayton Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga., installed the power and 
lighting distribution systems together 
with the motors, switchboard, trans- 
former equipment, and the village 
street and house lighting distribution 
systems. The power wiring is 3-phase, 
60 cycle, 550 volt, and the lighting, 
single phase 115/220 volt, with all 
wiring in conduit. Electrical appa- 
ratus is of General Electric Co. manu- 
facture. Modern lighting was _ in- 
stalled throughout. Except for the 
slasher and weave rooms, where 
Cooper-Hewitt “Work Light” units 
are installed, R. L. M. reflectors fitted 
with 200 watt bowl enameled lamps 
were used. These are mounted 14 ft. 
above the floor, spaced approximately 
16 ft. apart and arranged in accord- 
ance with the machinery layout. 

A standard installation of automatic 
sprinklers with a 50,000 gal. tank on 
tower as primary supply, and a 1,000 
gal. Underwriters’ centrifugal fire 
pump taking suction from a reser- 
voir of 250,000 gal. capacity as sec- 
endary supply, has been provided 
throughout all manufacturing and 
storage buildings. The outside pro- 
tection consists of mill yard hydrant 
system, hose and equipment, all con- 
forming to the standard requirements 
of the underwriters having jurisdic- 
tion. The fire protection system was 
installed by Crawford & Slaten, of 
Atlanta. The tank on tower for fire 
protection is divided into two com- 
partments, one of which is connected 
to the fire protection system ; the other 
with capacity of 25,000 gal. supplies 
drinking and service water for the 
village and plant. The tank was fur- 
nished by the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., 
Newnan, Ga. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, S. C., had charge of mak- 
ing up the plans and construction 
work on this project. Actual con- 
struction of the buildings was done 
by the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


Franklin Process Co. 


The Franklin Process Co. of Prov- 
idence, R. I., is erecting in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., a new yarn finishing 
plant, which will be known as the 
Central Franklin Process Co. The 
main building will be 160 ft. by 69 ft., 
two stories, with an attached dyehouse 
102 ft. by 82 ft., and a boiler house 
41 ft. by 42 ft., making a total of 
41,000 sq. ft. of floor space. All build- 
ings are of standard slow-burning con- 
struction, brick walls, cast iron col- 
umns, steel sash windows and wood 
roof. There will not be a basement 
except for dyeing machine pits, etc. 

The new plant is almost an exact 
duplicate of the company’s Greenville, 
S. C., plant, and the work to be car- 
ried on will be of the same nature. 
Approximately fifty employes will be 
required. All of the machinery will 
be motor driven. Electric current for 
power and lighting requirements will 
be furnished by the Tennessee Elec- 


tric Power & Lighting Co. of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, S. C., are in close coopera 
tion with the owners in making the 
new plant thoroughly modern in every 
respect. The general building contract 
was awarded to Gallivan Building Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and that for the 
boilers to Walsh & Weidner Boiler 
Co. Complete hydrant and sprinkler 
system will be installed by Grinnell 
Co., Inc. Elevator equipment is be- 
ing put in by Westbrook Elevator 
Mfg. Co. of Danville, Va. 


Magnet Knitting Mills 


Construction work on the extension 
to the Clinton, Tenn., plant of the 
Magnet Knitting Mills is progressing 
and is about completed. The new 
structure, while an extension to the 
existing manufacturing plant, is a 
separate building connected by cov- 
ered passageway to the present fac- 
tory. It is entirely of reinforced con- 
crete construction, two stories in 
height, and measures 97 ft. by 228 ft. 
The outside walls are _ concrete 
trimmed with brick. The first floor 
has tar concrete foundation for the 
sub-floor with maple top flooring. The 
second floor is formed by a concrete 
slab finished with tarred sand, and 
heavy intermediate plank floor topped 
with maple. The roof is also of rein- 
forced concrete, covered with tar and 
gravel roofing. 

The new plant, which is to be ope- 
rated in conjunction with their plants 
making seamless hosiery, will be de- 
voted to the manufacturer of full- 
fashioned hosiery. A capital layout of 
approximately $300,000 was required. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, S. C., made the plans and 
specifications for the building, layout 
ot the machinery, lighting, heating 
and plumbing systems. Only a por- 
tion of the machinery for which the 
building is designed will be installed 
at present; the building, however, is 
wired for the ultimate installation. 
The knitting machinery is of the latest 


L 
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design and driven by _ individual 


+ motors. 


Lighting System 


lhe lighting system is specially laid 
out for the type and arrangement of 
the machinery. The arrangement of 
the lighting units was based on this, 
and also on the position of the 
operator in reference to the machin- 
ery, so as to eliminate shadows as 
tar as possible, and to direct the light 
on the work. Units of sufficient size 
and number were used to give proper 
illumination during the evening and 
on extremely dark days. 


! 


A lighting fixture was selected for 
installation in this plant that consists 
mainly of standard R. L. M. reflectors 
with enameled glass enclosing globes. 
This type of fixture diffuses the light 
so that there will be no reflection from 
the polished parts of the machines into 
the eyes of the operators. Three hun- 
dred watt Mazda clear lamps are used 
in these fixtures, which are mounted 
14 ft. above the floor and spaced 10 
tt. apart across the mill by 14 ft. 
lengthwise. The Power Equipment 
Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., is doing the 
work. 

An important feature of the opera- 
tion of a plant of this kind is the air 
conditioning and temperature control. 
This is effected by automatic controls 
with thermostatic features connected 
to the heaters. There are eight heat- 
ing units on each floor, each unit con- 
sisting essentially of a coil through 
which low pressure steam passes and 
a motor-driven fan to force air be- 
tween the pipes forming the coils. 
The automatic controls decrease or in- 
crease the amount of steam passing, 
according to the temperature. The 
motor-driven fans are constant speed 
and are hand-controlled. Engert-Long 
Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., are install- 
ing the heating system. 

Grinnell Co., Inc., has been awarded 
the contract for the fire protection 
system. This includes the installation 
of automatic sprinkler system in the 
new building. 


Neild Mfe. Corp. Expands 





Large Addition to Weave Shed for 250 Automatic Looms— 
Partial Rearrangement 


VIDENCE of improved conditions 
in the New England cotton manu- 
facturing industry was given when 
ground was broken in September for 
a substantial additior 
shed of the Neild Manufacturing 
Corp., New Bedford, Mass., m 


c ‘..° 7£ ' 
turers of plain and fancy cotton goods, 


n to the weave 
nulla 


silk, rayon and mercerized specialtie 
[his addition 


now completed 


balances the weaving capacity with 
the other departments, for as a result 
of the rather large use of silk and 
rayon yarns, the cotton yarn depart- 
ment ot the mill is enabled to provide 
tor a larger number of looms. For 
several months past, the weaving de 

ent has been running overtime 
intil & | M nd it is doubtful 


ertime work can be 





Addition to Weave Shed of Neild Mfg. Corp., New Bedsoru 
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LT RUSBER CO., Russell G. Cory. Archt. 


MANUFACTORIES BUILT 
IN THEIR ENTIRETY 


When the contemplated additions are being discussed and the ideas 
are still in the embryo—the question that, is generally most sheard is 
‘How much will it cost?” 


WHITE'S Statistical Department can give you, from even a brief 
verbal description, a very close idea of the cost, and perhaps other 
valuable data gathered from over a quarter of a century of diversified 
building experience. 


There is no charge or obligation for this service. We would be pleased 
to have you use it freely. 


WELT ER 


CONSTRUCTION CO,INc. 


95 MADISON AVE., JEFFERSON BLDG. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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viscontinued even with the larger loom 
capacity. 

The new addition is built at the 
rorth end of the original weave room 
n land that was owned by the com- 
pany, and adds about 21,500 sq. ft. of 
floor area per floor. It is a one-story 
buildng with basement, built of brick 
and concrete, with cast iron columns 
and steel beams carrying the floor and 
roof. The floor and roof are of the 
usual wood plank construction. The 
type of construction is in harmony 
with the older part of the plant. The 
building measures I9g1 ft. in length by 
112 ft. in width, and with the length 
of the present weave shed makes an 
overall length of about 650 ft. The 
height of the basement is 71% ft. in 
the clear, and the first floor has an 
average of 13 ft. in height. 


Slashers and Cloth Room Moved 

Che first floor of the addition is di- 
vided into two rooms by a partition 
running crosswise. Each room is 
equipped with modern sanitary facili 
ties for the employes. One of these 
rooms will be occupied by the cloth 
room and the other by the slashing 
room and drawing-in work in a partial 
rearrangement of the plants following 
the building of this enlargement. he 
cloth room and the slashing depart- 
ment were moved from the original 
weave shed and the space that they 
occupied taken up with 250 new au- 
tomatic looms of the regular 40-inch 
type, which constitutes the bulk of the 
mill’s present equipment. 

lo provide power for the machin- 
ery moved to the new space, the main 
shafting is being continued from the 
original weave shed, being run at the 
ceiling of the basement of the new 
building. All machinery will be driven 
by belts and the mill’s present steam 
power plant is adequate to run the ad- 
ditional machinery. 

The new machinery installed as a 
result of this enlargement includes, in 
addition to the looms mentioned 
above, Saco-Lowell © slasher, 
making four machines of this type to 
provide warps for the looms. Little, 
if any, new cloth room machinery is 
needed. The artificial lighting of the 
addition will be general illumination, 
75 watt lamps being used. In the 
space to be occupied by the new looms, 
local illumination will be employed 
with one 40-watt lamp to each loom. 
In this space the American Moisten 
ing Co. humidifying equipment is in- 
stalled, as is the case in the original 
mill. 

The J. W. Bishop Co., of Worces- 
ter and New Bedford, were the gen- 
eral contractors for the work. Plumb- 
ng was done by Jeremiah Coholan, 
ontractor, of New Bedford. The 
prinkler system was installed by The 
Grinnell Co. of Providence, R. I. All 

e work for the heating system and 


one 


electrical wiring was done by the me- 
chanics employed by the corporation 
nder the \braham 
ivage, master mechanic of the Neild 


supervision of 


lanufacturing Corp. Teo L. La 
rode, New Bedford, was the archi 
ct-engineer, and Abraham Savage 


indled all the mechanical features. 
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New Buildings at Esmond Mills 





Woolen Blanket Mill, Two Stories High, and New finishing 
Building Erected at Esmond, R. L. 


1, 
adiation 


MONG the most interesting ex- Ileating is direct 1 through 

amples of modern textile mill cut, 
construction are the two new build- 
ings erected at Esmond, R. I., by the 
Esmond Mills, manufacturers of 
fancy cotton and wool blankets and 
robe cloth. One of these buildings is 
a complete woolen blanket mill; the 
other is a finishing building for cotton 
blankets. 


with coils under windows 

This mill is a very modern woolen 
blanket mill, designed for the manu 
facture of highest blankets 


ihe latest machinery was purchased 


} 
grade 


and the mill has been laid out for the 
minimum of handling. It is 
that it can 


so built 


readily be expanded with 
out interfering with the arrangement 
Che 


of machinery equipment 
ing, 


card- 


New Woolen Mill 


The woolen mill was completed in the upper floor; the lower floor con 


+} 


the summer of 1925, and is of steel tains the dyeing, picking, napping, 
and brick construetion with wooden finishing, storage of stock, etc. Group 
temporary ends left for possible ex- drives are used throughout with th 





Vew Finishing Building of The Esmond Mills 


pansion. The building rests on foun- exception of a small num ( 
dations supported by Simplex concret dual motor drive on nishit 
piles averaging about 25 it. in length. equipment. The mill is known as the 
The present dimensions are 120 by 11 \\ oon ska Mill 

{t., two stories high, with outside totle \ eam eating and proce-ses 
towers. The story heights are 14 1 eee pee st utted tro 


f ; 1 the main power plant of the Esmond 
for the first story and 16 ft. for the ‘1S Math Power plan ree 
Of particular 


frame construction whi 


second story. 
is the steel 
allows an abundance of light by pro 
viding large 


interest 


window 





area, rigidity ee 1626 sil 
speed of construction, and low cost ae ae - alia 
The first floor is of concrete, at grade finishing cloth 1 n Phe chit 
while the second floor is 4 in. hard ery fias been laid to give lab win 
pine plank, 7g in. intermediate floor conveyors being used wherever possi 
laid diagonally, with 7% in. matched thle, and the blankets are handled only 
maple top floor. Windows are when absolutely necessary. The mil 
equipped with Fenestra steel sash is designed to do away with all truck 


and 


made bv the Detroit Steel Products ing that could 
| used are fitted 


be dispensed with, 
Co., and have ample ventilation area 


trucks that are 


the few Vat 


vopeg oat: ee, 
saute Ht Saat | 
Shera brow #ugasi 

ak ih 


Woonaska Mill, at Esmond, R. 1., for Manufacture of 


Woolen Blankets 


spinning, Weaving, etc., are on 


(1111) 44) 
with ball bearing wheels with rubber 
tires. Transportation between floors 
is accomplished by means of electri- 
cally operated litts 


All machinery and furniture in the 
room are painted a gray, and all em- 
ploves wear gray uniforms, which are 
laundered each week. The lighting is 
be, and ma- 
chinery and lighting are arranged witit 
the idea of getting the best light pose 

ible. so that there is no danger of 


eve strain 


as neat pertect as Can 


tye 


ng, with the exception of 
le Stair and toilet towers, is heat 

unit heaters, these bei: 

located so that three units the 
and two units are ample 
the lower floor. These are effec- 
eiving uniform distribution of 


eat and 


V oturtevant 
1 ‘ 
nea 


pper tloor 


air circulation 





Che dimensions ot the new finishing 
ulding are 140 by 115 ft., two stories 
vt i t ruc t two tem- 
rary ends to provide for expansion 
1 both direction Lhe struc 
similar that ot new wo 
he ng Struc 1 tee] 1€ 
oul ut vit] re 1 e 
; : ; ‘ 
cle 1 K tot ! ( repre ed 
( ile r ! t nh gi le 
e brick of a I y tone, re 
op ind ¢ lv clea 
\ ea c ind lene i 
:'t Phe manu 
rin the t r, and the 
floor ed fc ‘ i 
et rintins Ippire et he 
ea ein to egrevgate the tua 
baie Iring 
is new finishing building lie e 
een the p om and the st 
e oft ie in plant pt 1 1 
ntin ovement ot material in 
ne direction without waste eft A 
nvevor bridge runs from the finish- 
1g to the storehouses on the rail 
id tracks \ll cases papet boxe *» 
¢ are made in the storehouse ind 
rought over by conveyors to the mill 
e goods are then packed and go by 
ravity conveyors back to the store 
se where they can be either store l 
oaded into railroad cat 
he steel framing for these buni'd 


nes was fabricated and erected by the 


ston Bridge Works, Inc., Boste 1, 
\lass \ll other construction wo rk 
was carried out by The Esmond M1) s’ 


own construction organization 

These additions, carried out in 1925, 
are part of a general plan of expan- 
ion which has been in progress for 
the last few years, and includes the 
new power plant which was complete | 


ibout a year ago and is now furnish- 


ng power and steam for the entire 
plant. George H. Perkins, 200 Devon 
re St., Boston, is the engineer is 
rge of these developments 
SALEM, ORI The Miles Linen Co, 


ch was incorporated about a year ago 
d its capital stock $50,000 at the 


ual meeting held Jan. 19, 


The ie 


nds thus created will be used to pur 

isc new machinery and for a generai 

pansion of the plant. If the market 

1 as satisfactory as in the recent 

mill will run a night shift 

tion to day operatior Phe new plant 

i little ve three montl nee Oct. | 
i ear, mad J n $1,248 
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New Mills and Improvements in the Carolinas 


No. 5 Mill of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Starts Operation with 40,896 Spindles and 1,152 Looms on Denims- 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co. Electrifies Mill No. 4—Balfour Mills Add 5,000 Spindles and 
100 Looms, Besides Building New Power Plant 


By H. C. Swannell 


ONSTRUCTION work on the 
new No. 5 Mill of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., at Erwin, 
N. C., has been completed and 

inufacturing operations started. The 
ew plant is located to the right of 


\lill No. 2, and, like the latter, the 
equipment is housed in two main 
buildings. There are 40,896 spinning 


spindles and 1,152 looms which, with 
those in No. 2 plant, make a total of 
77,216 spinning spindles and 2,304 
looms operated at Erwin by this com 
ny on the manufacture of denims. 


One of the buildings is two stories 
ind houses the picking, carding, draw 
ing, roving, spinning, spooling and 
warping equipment. The other, a 
me-story building, contains the dye- 
ing, slashing and weaving equipment. 
Cloth room and shipping departments 
ire in a separate building from those 
in Which the manutacturing processes 
are carried on. 


The raw cotton is opened up in a 
section of the warehouse and then 
blown to the picker room on_ the 
second floor of the two-story building. 
\fter the cotton has been cleaned and 
formed into laps, it is taken to the 


card room on the same floor, but 
separated trom the picker room by a 
fireproof wall. Here the carding, 
drawing, and roving processes are 


carried on in preparation tor spinning. 
\ll the spinning frames are located on 
the first floor. Part of the cotton is 
spun into filling yarns and part into 
The filling varn is taken 
lirect to the looms, while the warp is 


warp varns. 


run through spoolers and ball warpers 
In this process 
the varn is formed into ropes, with all 
the strands parallel and not twisted 
through a 


reparatory to dveing 


together, and then is put 


lveing machine where it is given the 


per color for the finished goods 


process, the various 


\iter the dvei | 


inds of the rope are separated and 
mund on beams The slashing comes 


ind is followed by weaving. 


er. I 


se / é. 
ok 


ie bid a a 2 


ae 


Erwin Cotton Mills, No. 5 Plant; Two-Story Building for Spinning at Left; One-Story Weave Shed; 
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Both buildings are thoroughly 
modern in construction and appoint 
ment. The 


spinning mill as it may be called, con 


two-story building, or 


sists essentially of a reinforced con 


crete skeleton framework with the 
openings in the outside walls, except 
for the doors, fitted with steel sash 


The first floor is tar con- 
crete laid directly on the earth, covered 
with 3 in. hard pine rough flooring 
and finished with I in. The 
second floor is built up in much the 
same way except that the wood floor 


windows. 


maple. 


ing is laid on tarred sand over a 9 in 
reinforced The 


also consists of a reinforced concrete 


concrete slab. root 
slab, which is covered with 5-ply tat 
and roofing material. Rein 


forced concrete columns of the mush 


gravel 


room type, 20 in. in diameter, support 
the roof and second floor. These are 
spaced 21 ft. 4 in. apart lengthwise of 
the buildinig and approximately 25 ft. 
apart crosswise. A small area under 
the picker room end of the mill was 
excavated and is used for a dust room 
()therwise there is no basement. Brick 
veneer on the cerners and coping en 
hance the appearance of the building 
Weave Shed Construction 
Steel windows 


approximately 


sash comprise 
three-fourths of the 
area of the outside walls of the weave 
shed. These are fitted between cast 
iron columns and supported concrete 
Floor construction is the same as the 
first floor in the spinning mill, except 
in the dyehouse where the floor is 
built up to suit conditions. Over the 
weave room proper a root of sawtooth 
built 
; 


pine planking covered with two layer 


construction was ot 3 in. hard 


of Celotex insulating material Phe 

root structure upported by steel 

trusses and cast n colu et 
MItors ente di ( 1 


were built in the root over the dve 


his construction was used be 


room 
YOULT 


Sirrine & Co., Engineers, Greenville, S. C. 


cause of the type of machinery to be 


installed. 
lo facilitate handling of material 


the buildings connected by 
covered passageways. 
sions for the installation of piping and 
electrical circuits were made by the 
construction of interconnecting tunnels 
extending the length of the two build 
shed 

The spinning mill measures 493 ft 
160 ft 


two are 


Special provi 


ings and across the weave 
long by $ in. wide, and the 
I 2¥¥ tt., 
comprising a total of 240,592 sq. ft 


weave shed is 433 ft. 8 in. by 


of floor Space 
Motor Drives 
hroughout the entire plant motors 


are used to drive the machinery in the 


various departments. In many cases 


one motor to each machine is used, 


ind is connected to the machine shaft 
This 


type of drive is used for the pickers, 


by silent chains, gears or belts 


frames, 
dyeing machines, and looms. Motors 
with shafts arranged for driving four 
frames with 
the roving frames on the second floor 


drawing, spinning, spooling 


are used in connection 
Elsewhere the machines are arranged 
so that 
from small motors. 


small groups may be driven 
In such cases the 
machines are driven from line shatt 
ing through belts and a silent chain 
to the shaft 

Steam is used only 
work 
boiler plant that 


il the manufacturing buildings, 


connects the moto 
for heating and 
process It is supphed from a 
furnishes steam to 
and 

transmitted at high pressure to the 
various buildings where, 


passing 
through reducing valves, the pressure 


reduced for distribution throughout 


ie rooms. In all the rooms the steam 
Is are overhead \utomiatic pre 
ure valve cting in accordance 
e temperature control the amount of 
nto the coil 
()t great ortance 1 c 


Vill No. 


is the moisture in the air 
Moisture must be added to the air in 
litferent amounts depending upon the 
outside atmosphere, process of manu 
Humidifier 


amount ot 


facture, and temperature. 
regular intervals 


rooms and are 


units are placed at 
throughout the 


matically controlled 


Electric power to operate Mill Ne 
2 and Mill No 5 1s delivered t a 
transtormer station in the mill vard 
over the high voltage lines ot the 
Carolina Light & Power Co It is 


transformed to 3-phase, 60 cycle, 550 


volts for distribution througho 
mill. Part of the 
duced to I1O 


lighting. 


current 1s again re 
for the mill 


} 
Volts 


Except for the weaving and slasher 
rooms, where Cooper-Hewitt lighting 
units are installed, standard R. L. M 
fitted 


enameled lamps are used. These are 


retlectors with 200 watt bowl 
spaced approximately 16 ft. apart and 
mounted 14 ft. above the floor. All of 
the wiring is in conduit and that for 
the individual motors is concealed in 
the floor. Durham Public Service Co 
of Durham, N.C 
pal part of the electrical work 
furnished 
stalled the fire protection, heating and 


, installed the princi 
The 
Parks-Cramer Co. and in 
air conditioning systems 

|; E. Sirine: -& ~Co:, 


(sreenville, S. C., were the engineers 


engineers, 


in charge of construction, and J. | 
Crouse, Greensboro, N. C., was general 
Electrical apparatus 


Westinghouse 


contractor Was 


supplied by the Klee 


tric & Mtg. Co Most of the ma 
chinery installed 1s new and was fur 
nished by Saco-lLowell Shops, Whitin 
\lachine Works, Woonsocket Ma 
chine & Press Co., and Hopedale Mfg. 
(fo. Chain drives were furnished by 
the Morse Chain Co 
Piedmont Mie. Co. 
e Pied nt Mi ( | 





Right 


in Background at 
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Labor Conditions More Satisfactory 











nf 


than Elsewhere 


There are many sections of the south claiming— 
and rightly so—special consideration because of 
labor conditions. When it comes to a direct com- 
parison, however, the choice should be made solely 
on the basis of FACTS. Here are the FACTS 
about labor in the Central Carolinas: 


1. The population is 99.88% native born. 


2. The birth rate is higher than any equal registra- 
tion area in the United States and the death rate 
is below average. 


3. The population has the highest percentage of 
the Anglo-Saxon race of any State in the Union. 


4. Most wonderful resources for production of 
food products exist, assuring adequate supply 
of fresh foods. 


5. The year around uniform climate is conducive 
to high labor efficiency. 


The Central Carolinas have more population 
within an area of one hundred miles from the 
center than any other equal area in the South- 
eastern States. Industries located in this section 
of the Carolinas are in a position to draw labor 
from the great farming sections of the east as well 
as the mountainous sections of the west. 


Before you decide on a location for your branch 
plant or industry let us furnish you with complete 
information about the Central Carolinas without 
obligation on your part. Your inquiries will be 
treated confidentially. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
YADKIN RIVER POWER COMPANY 


General Offices, Raleigh, North Carolina 


ENTRAL 
AROLINA 
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together with condenser, switchboard, 
motor and transformer equipment 
have been purchased from the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for 
installation at this plant. The work 
in general consists of the replacement 
of an engine with the turbo-generator 
and application of motors for driving 
the machinery in what is known as 
Mill No. 4. This change will com- 
plete the electrification of these prop- 
erties. Plans for these changes were 
made by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
neers, Greenville, S. C. 
Balfour Mills - 

During the year 1925, Balfour 
Mills, at Smyth, N. C., have not only 
added new machinery to the equip- 
ment in their mill but also have built 
a new 1,000 kw. steam-electric power 
plant. New equipment installed was 
for an additional 5,000 spinning spin- 
dies and 100 high-speed Hopedale 
looms. This will make a total of 
17,500 spindles in this plant. Addi- 
tional floor space was not required as 
the original plans, as drawn up by J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Green- 
ville, S. C., contemplated this new ma- 
chinery. Extra help has been em- 
ployed, of course, and 25 modern new 
houses have been erected to house the 
increased number of operatives. 

Since the Balfour Mills started ope- 
rating, the Blue Ridge Power Co. has 
furnished the electric power. How- 
ever, due to the unprecedented drouth 
of last summer, and other conditions, 
it was decided to erect a new steam- 
electric power plant as an additional 
source of power supply. The capac- 
ity of the plant is such as to be not 
only sufficient for the present needs 
but also for probable future require- 
ments. The new plant is close to the 
mill and has a capacity of 1,000 kw. 
Underground circuits are being in- 
stalled for transmission of the energy 
from the generator to the switchboard 
in the mill. Connection with the 
power company’s lines will not be sev- 
ered, but rather arrangements have 
been made to tie in the new plant with 
power company’s system. All of the 
new electrical equipment, including the 
turbo-generator and switchboard, was 


purchased from the General Electric 
Co. 


engi- 


Power Plant Building 

The building is 53 ft. wide by 72 ft. 
long, of reinforced concrete and brick 
construction. It is divided into two 
main sections, namely, boiler room 
and turbine room, 46 ft. by 53 ft., and 
26 ft. by 53 ft., respectively. A fea 
ture in the design of this building is 
the elimination of one floor and mak 
ing the main operating floor what is 
generally considered the turbine room 
basement floor. This was accom 
plished by mounting the turbine on a 
pedestal type foundation and attaching 
a gallery of subway grating to the 
foundation. With a steel stairway 
leading to the gallery, easy access to 
the turbine is given, and at the same 
time the arrangement produces better 
conditions for work around the con- 
denser, pumps, valves and other aux- 
iliaries. 

The boiler room is arranged for the 
installation of three boilers. A battery 
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of two 225 h.p. boilers is installed at 
present. These are fitted with super- 
heaters, stokers, and soot blowers. 
The boiler equipment is designed to 
furnish steam to the turbine at 235 
lbs. gauge pressure, and 100 deg. F. 
superheat. 

The engineering work, as in the 
case of the mill proper, was done by 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
ville, S. C. Contracts covering the 
main items of equipment were 


engineers, Green- 


award- 


Rollins Hosiery Mills 


ed as follows: Building, Fiske, Carter 
Construction Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 
turbo-generator and switchboard, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; condensing equip- 
ment, H. Wheeler Mfg. Co.; boilers 
and superheaters, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co.; stokers, Combustion Engineering 
Corp.; soot blowers, Diamond Power 
Specialty Alphons 
Custodis Chimney Construction Co.; 
installation of electrical apparatus, 
Huntington & Guerry. 


Corp.; chimney, 


Increase 


Addition Built for Manufacture of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Building Designed for Future Expansion 


URING the spring of 1925, the 

popularity of their “Runstop” full 
fashioned stockings made it necessary 
for the Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
Moines, lowa, to expand their manu 
facturing facilities. Accordingly ; 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. were au 
thorized to prepare the necessary plans 
and to carry on the work. Inasmucl 
as the plant of the Rollins Hosiery 
Mill is located on a large plot ot 
ground in a part of Des Moines 
where land is relatively cheap, it was 
decided that the new addition should 
be one story with sawtooth roof. It 
is laid out to. take machines arranged 
with their axes in a north and soutl 
direction, three in a line and two lines 
per bay. Expansion both to the west 
and to the south is provided for. 


The present building is 94 by 136 
ft., and provides for the installation 
of 42 machines. A steel frame with 
trusses, which is carried in to brick 
piers at the walls, provides a vertical 
faced sawtooth, the sash in which is 
standard side wall sash with mechan 
ically operated, center pivoted venti- 
lators. This eliminated any complica- 
tion in steel framing and by the use of 
standard side wall sash the usual dif 
ficulties from leaks when a sloping 
sawtooth is used are eliminated. The 
sash is run continuously from end to 
end of sawtooth, passing in front of 
the columns and eliminating the neces- 
sity of a joint were the sash in the 
same plane as the column. The low- 


er ventilator in all side walls is pro 


a 


ate ee 


Interior View, Rollins Hosiery Mills Addition, 





vided with the 
while the upper ventilator is center 
pivoted chain operated. 


pi ojected type sash, 


The roof slab is gypsum poured in 
place, the slab form for which is a 


sheet of gypsum wall board supported 


} 


between steel members. Gypsum Was 


used because of its insulating value 


ae ee ee 
spree ; cenwantetll 


{ddition to Rollins Hosiery 


both in summer and in winter. Floors 
are of maple laid on a tar and sand 


cushion atop a concrete base. 


Unit Heaters Used 
Somewhat of a departure in this 
type of plant for a heating system is 
the provision of two unit heaters. 
These are hung from the trusses 
Chey each provide 7,000 cu. ft. of 
heated air per minute, 
tributed to 
by a simple 


which is dis- 
all parts of the building 


system of fractionating 


Showing Excellens Light 


445 


control ducts, the ends 
of which deflect the air slightly down- 
ward. The selection of this type of 
equipment was made because of its 
simplicity, ease of control, lower first 
cost, and its ability to provide heat 


and velocity 


quickly at the points desired. A ther- 
mostatic control installed with the 
units is designed to maintain even 


temperature conditions in the plant. 
lhe gypsum roof slab is an aid in 
this direction. 

Outlet boxes for the motors driv- 
ing machines are mounted at the base 
of the columns nearest the motors 
Che columns being of H-section al- 
lows for the mounting of these boxes 
in a well protected location. Exten- 
sion cord receptacles are provided at 
the base of a number of columns in 
a manner similar to the motor outlet 
boxes The lighting system is de- 
signed for ( ‘ooper- Hewitt lights, 
mounted over the working aisles, three 
units per machine. 


The building is provided with an 
utomatice sprinkler system. It is pro- 


tected on the east side where it ad- 





Mills, Des Moines, lowa 


joins an existing warehouse, by hol- 
low metal sash glazed with wired 
glass and a steel roll-up door with 
fusible link. The general construc- 
tion work was done by Arthur H 
Neumann & Co.; the heating by the 
Walker Heating & Plumbing Co.; 
the electrical work by the Capitol 
City Electric Co.; and the sprinkler 
work by the Iowa Fire Protection 
Co., all of Des Moines. 

On Friday, Dec. 4, this new addi- 
tion was officially opened when the 
Rollins Employes’ Representative 
Committee of Service gave a house- 
warming party and dance. 
were extended to 
and friends, 


Invitations 
Rollins employes 
including the member- 
hip of the Des Moines Chamber of 
(‘ommerce and all other civic clubs. 

H. T. Rollins, president of the Rol- 
lins Hosiery Mills, with Mr. Craw- 
iord, superintendent, were those most 
ictive in connection with 
William Sylvester, superintendent of 
he full fashioned department, also 
his active cooperation in pro- 
a well rounded plant. 


the work 


ve 


viding 


R. I. Officials of the At- 
lantic Knitting Co., 143 Summer St., have 
rganized the Fisco Mfg. Co., as a sub- 
sidiary company to manufacture knit 
Joseph M. Finkelstein is 
of both organizations 


PROVIDENCE, 


goods, etc 


president 
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These three great states—wonderfully rich in 
resources—respectfully submit they offer super- 


ior advantages for 


Cotton Textile Mills 

Paper and Pulp Mills 

and Other Industries 
COTTON— 


These three states produce around three million 


bales of cotton annually. In 1925 the aggregate 
production exceeded 4,500,000 bales. 








Sterlington Power Station in World’s’ Largest 
Natural Gas Field. This Station is to be extended to 
200,000 h. p. capacity 





















| 


q 


TIMBER— 


These three states have a wooded area of 64,- 
020,000 acres, with a cut-over land area of 38,- 
983,000 acres containing second growth stump- 
age. These cut-over Pine Lands will produce 
half a cord of wood per acre per year, pine grow- 
ing faster in this section than in any other sec- 
tion in the world. Two hundred thousand acres 


will keep a 100,000 ton mill supplied forever. 


MINERALS— 


These three states produced $105,316,000 of 
mineral products in 1923, the past year for which 
figures are available. The production since has 


increased. 


LABOR— 


These three states have a population almost 
wholly pure native American, of the loyal “a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay” type. In the 
hill counties the population will run better than 
99°. native white. 
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Arkansas- Mississippi - Louisiana 
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Interior Views, New Cotton 
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Arkansas Textile Company 





Remodels Building at Pine Bluff and Installs Cotton Yarn 
Machinery and Underwear Manufacturing Equipment 


HE Arkansas Textile Co. was or- 
ganized to manufacture cotton 
yarns and underwear, starting opera- 
tions in April, 1925. A cotton com- 
press building was rebuilt and adapt- 
ed to the needs of the plant. The 
building is of brick construction, 300 
ft. long and 250 ft. wide, with a sky 
light running through the center the 
full length of the building. The side 
walls are 19 it. high and the height 
from the center is 33 ft., all of heavy 
construction. A matched oak floor 
was laid. Steel windows, 6 by 9 ft., 
with ribbed glass were installed in 
the four walls of the building, which 
with the skylight, give perfect light 


throughout by the Grinnell Co., the 
humidification is American Moisten 
ing Co. equipment. Power is furn 
ished by the Arkansas Light & Pow 
er Co., who recently opened a large 
hydro-power development at Rem- 
mel Dam’ on the Ouachita River, 
which gives this section an unlimited 
quantity of hydro-electric 
I'rom the transformers, the power 
lines are strung on the outside wall 
of three sides of the building, and are 


power 


connected through the wall to the 
motors, The motors are on the wall 
and drive the machinery in convent 
ent groups. This saves wiring and 
conduit work inside the building. Lo 





Arkansas Textile Company, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


+ 


throughout the entire plant. Win- 
dows were equipped with double ven- 
tilation and with the high ceilings 
there is an excellent circulation of 
air, which is very important in this 
section of the country in the sum- 
mer. The roof throughout is gravel 
composition 

It was necessary to build an addi- 
tion 80 by 40 ft. on the existing build- 
ing for a picker room. This is of brick 
construction with a cement dust bin 
constructed its entire length to ac- 
commodate the picker waste. Owing 
to the high ceilings, it was necessary 


to put beams between the posts in both 
directions to hang the shafting. In 
the sections where necessary and 
where the heavier shafting came 
these were reinforced by trusses, 
which prevent all vibration. <A heat 
ing system with flat radiators be 
tween the windows was used 


Natural Gas for Fuel 


The sprinkler system was installed 


cal natural gas is used for fuel for 
heating, dyeing and bleaching. 

One-half of the building is used 
for spinning cotton hosiery and un 
derwear yarn; the other half is used 
for knitting and finishing heavy 
ribbed and balbriggan underwear. A 
boiler house was erected on the out 
side of the building, as was also a 
brick dyehouse, which is _ fully 
equipped with dyeing and bleaching 
equipment. There is also a shop for 
covering cotton mill rolls, and for 
making cases and boxes 

The cotton mill is fully equipped 
with Saco-Lowell machinery through- 
out—a 10,000 spindle spinning equip 
ment for making coarse and medium 
fine yarns—with Foster 
Company winding equipment. 
tioning equipment for yarn was in- 
stalled by the C. G. 
Corp. 

The underwear plant has approxi 
mately 100 knitting machines; Scott 


Machine 


Condi- 


2on 


Sargent’s 


Yarn and Knit 


re 
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Underwear Plant of Arkansas Textile Co. 


& Williams latch 
kins spring 


needle, and Tomp 
needle machines. It is 
also equipped with Payne winders, 
Davis & Furber napper, and Eastman 
cutting machines. There are ap- 
proximately sewing machines, 
with presses, etc. 
Routing the Work 

[he routing of the work in process 
is unusual. From the opening of the 
cotton it follows one process after 
another down one side of the room. 
The finished yarn is then wound and 


200 


knit and the fabric mapped, cut 

finished, and packed, the material 

reaching again the front of the build 
e 


Stehli Silks 


ing ready for shipment. All opera- 
tions have taken place in one room, 
saving all trucking, elevators, etc. 
The plant has both Missouri Pacific 
and St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
switch tracks alongside the building 

The knit goods are marketed under 
the brand of ‘Arkansas Knit,” with 
a slogan “From Cotton Field to 
Wearer,” emphasizing economy. Lo- 
cal cotton is used entirely, and the 
largest market is in the heart of the 


Southwest. The building was re- 
modeled and the machinery installed 
under the direction of Leroy A. 


Beers, treasurer and general manager. 


( orporation 


New Throwing Unit at Waynesboro, Va., Designed for Future 


Enlargement 


By D. 

kwood, Green ( 

i line Stehli Silks Corp. have re 
cently put into operation at 


Waynesboro, Va., ¢ 
ing unit in a 
equipped in 


1 
th 


model silk throw 
building erected and 
1925 The plant is on 


1e Jefferson Highway in the valley 


of the Shenandoah. The building is 
yne story and part basement, being 
147 by 158 ft., with basement 52 by 
147 ft There is a natural slope 
lownward to the ground from the 
street on which the plant faces, bring 
ing the main floor at the street level 
and the basement at the yard grade 


in the rear of the building. 

The new mill is of steel frame con 
struction brick walls, the street 
being of brick. The 


with 


frontage face 


roof is c iwtooth. of plank construc 
tion on steel frame with Jarrett 
twentv-vear bonded roofing Steel 


Steel Frame Construction 


Elwell 

ngineers, New York 
sash is used in the side walls and saw- 
tooth construction. Column spacing is 
24 by 26 ft., permitting a very efh- 
cient arrangement of machinery. The 
main floor is a supported floor on steel 
framing throughout, with pine under- 
flooring and maple top. The base- 
ment floor is concrete, cement finish. 

lhrowing machinery and offices 
the entire main floor and the 
basement comprises silk and trans- 
former vaults, both a fireproof con- 
truction, boiler and soaking 
Electric power is purchased 
ind the boiler plant, consisting of two 
Kewanee locomotive type boilers and 
elf-supporting steel stack, furnishes 
for heating and process re- 


lirements 


Or cupy 


room 
room 


team 


e mechanical equipment, includ- 
electrical work, ventilation, sprink- 





New Throwing Mill of Stehli Silks Corp., at Waynesboro, Va. 
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Statistics: 


Total length of earth dam, 1,172 feet. 





Total length of concrete dam, 726 feet. 














Maximum height, foundation to top of walk- 
way, 156 feet. 


Size of water wheels, 22,000 h.p. each; ca- 
pacity generators, 18,750 KVA. 


Fall of 
360 Feet 
in 34 miles 
Ending at 
Columbus 














Cost, more than eight million dollars. 


Cofferdam construction begun Aug. |, 1924. 





Engineering and construction by Stone & 


Webster, Inc. 


aK Ultimate Capacity 


aos 80,000 h. p. 














Ak 
\\\\ | | | 
\\ \\ owt HE Bartlett's Ferry dam and power plant is now in 
pRroPose® operation at half capacity —— more than doubling the 
ee power resources of the Columbus Electric & Power 
50. WP. Company, greatly increasing the storage of water against low 
stages of the river and improving the operation of all dams 
Hf below. 
lf if We supply power for all but two of the more than a hun- 


dred diversified industries of Columbus — and these two are 


partly supplied —and for EVERY COTTON MILL within 


reach of our transmission lines. 


Write us for information as to industrial opportunities at 
Columbus. 


Columbus Electric & Power Co. 


Columbus, Georgia 


West Point—LaGrange—Hogansville—Newnan 
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lers, heating and plumbing is modern 
and of the highest class. A _ steel 
sprinkler tank and tower is of the 
proper size and location to serve a fu- 
ture enlargement of the plant, in prepa- 
ration for which a temporary wooden 
end is provided on the easterly end of 
the building. The work involved in 
the construction of the plant included 
complete sewage disposal system and 
roadways. 
Lockwood, 


Greene & Co., New 
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York, were engineers-architects for 
the work, which was executed by the 
following contractors: Building con- 
struction, Grier-Lowrance Construc- 
tion Co., Statesville, N. C.; heating 
and boiler plant, Charles W. Chris- 
tian, Charlotte, N. C.; sprinkler in- 
stallation, Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; sprinkler tank and 
stack, R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, 
Ga.; and humidifiers, The Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Hanes Dye & F inishing Company 


Plant Established at Winston-Salem, N. C., for Bleaching, Dye- 
ing and Finishing Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 


By Bowman S. Atkins 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, Charlotte, N. C. 


N echo to the demand from the 

textile trade for variety and 
originality in the cotton creations of 
the South is heard from the Hanes 
Dye & Finishing Co., bleachers, dyers 
and finishers, who, during the last 
year, have put a new plant into 
operation at Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Quite in accord, too, with the wide- 
spread industrial development of the 
South by southerners themselves has 
been the promotion of this new indus- 
try. The cry of converters of cotton 
goods for facilities which would en- 
able them to place a finished product 
on the markets of the East and Middle 
West, direct from the South, has also 
been answered by the convenient loca- 
tion of this plant at a point where 
goods may be processed in direct 
transit from the mills of the South to 
the country’s great centers of dis- 
tribution. 

With a most complete and flexible 
installation of bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing machinery, this firm is now 
furnishing a custom service to both 
buyers and makers of cotton and 
rayon piece goods. The fabrics ot 
the South may arrive in the northern 
markets in a wide range of colors, 
finishes and packings; the colors may 
be fast or not as desired, and of vat, 
sulphur, mineral, or direct varieties. 
A separate department pays particular 
attention to the packing and mark- 
ing of the materials in process. The 
new plant is finishing goods in widths 


varying from 18 to 60 in. Aside 
from the ordinary run of custom 


finishing service, the Hanes Dye & 
Finishing Co. is offering clients 
several finishes of their own device, 
including water-repellent treatment, 
etc. 
Plant Layout 

The plant is laid out to obtain the 
maximum continuity of process with 
the object of giving the trade service 
as well as quality and uniformity in 
the handling of goods. Nothing but 
the best of equipment has been pro- 
vided in this new plant. All textile 
machinery was furnished and_ in- 
stalled by the Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co., Providence, R. I. It is 
all individually and electrically driven, 
the for this purpose 
furnished by the Crocker Wheeler 
Co., Ampere, N. J. For continuity 
of process the various machine units 


motors being 


have been assembled in a 


variety of train drives; 


great 
the electrical 
controls and the apparatus providing 
the Variations in 


necessary machine 


light” walls, brick pilasters, wood 
sash, columns and roof, and a con- 


crete floor, all designed for perman- 
ence, utility, and expansion. It is 
equipped with the most modern fire- 


fighting facilities and conveniences 
for the health and welfare of em 


In line with 
tendency to 


ployes. he present day 
retard 
in industrial buildings, 


wood columns, beams, root plank, 


prevent or decay 


ot timber 
and 


wood sash 


was treated with a 


power 
ful sservative [The floor of the 
lul preservative. he floor of the 
mill, being essentially an area fot 
the receipt, shipment, and _ othe 


trucking of goods, was laid with great 


care and of special materials provided 
by the Kalman Floor Co., Chicago, 
according to their own specification, 


developed to produce a very high 


gerade, long life granolithic finish. 


(one outstanding ind very satisfac 


tory feature of this job was the su 


cesstul installation by one contractor, 


the Kester Machinery Co., of Win 
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] 
A 


and installation of this equipment and 
lent itself admirably to fixing the re- 
sponsibility for the successful opera 
tion of the plant upon 

The building was erected by T. C. 
Thompson & 


completion 


Bros., general contrac 
Charlotte, N. ( \ll of the 
work was done under the supervision 
ot Lockwood. 


tors, 


Greene & Co., 


engin 
eers, through their office at Char 
tte. 
Plant Organization 
who have spent a lifetime 


Men 
e various ramifications of the finis 
ing trade are in charge ot the ditterent 
mill lr} 

conceived and is operated by Herman 
\. Jolitz, who has had long experi- 


ence in the dyeing and finishing busi- 


departments. ie =plant was 


ness in this country lhe manage 
ment of the new firm includes sever- 
il suecesstul manufacturers who 
have been minently identified with 
the textile industry Hugh G 
Chatham, president, is also president 





New Plant of Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. for Processing Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods: 


speeds were provided by 
Hammer Co., Milwaukee. 

For the necessary process heat and 
steam a very flexible boiler plant was 
laid out. The boilers themselves were 
furnished by the Ames Iron Works, 
Oswego, N. Y. Feed-water pumps 
are from the Union Steam Pump Co. 
A great variety of tanks for the 
preparation of sizing, fillers, dye- 
stuffs, and chemicals is in evidence 
throughout the plant. Cypress tanks 
were suppiled by the A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co., Neponset, Mass. Metal 
tanks were supplied by the R. D. Cole 
Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga. The equip- 
ment, the building itself, and the 
surrounding grounds have all been 
laid out with the object of large ex- 
pansion as the demands of the trade 
require. 


Shipping Facilities 


the Cutle1 


The location of this plant on the 
main line of the Southern Railway, 
with local switching connections to 
the Norfolk & Western and the Win- 
ston-Salem Southbound Railway, as- 
sures clients of the Hanes Dye & 
Finishing Co., of rapid transporta- 
tion facilities to New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, ete. Freight 
rates through Winston-Salem are in 
cidentally of the best, this being one 
of the important industrial centers of 
the South, there being located here 
some of the largest tobacco, furniture, 
clothing, and cotton industries of the 
world. 

The manufacturing building itself 
is a one-story 


structure with 


ston-Salem, of a 
auxiliary 


. 1) S r thea 
great mass ol 1¢ 


equipment, including not 
only the lighting and power wiring, 


the installation of motors, genera 
tors, switchboards, and Cutler Ham 
mer controls, but also the process 


piping, heating, boilers, stack, pumps, 
heaters, The concentration of 
this work in the hands of a single con- 
tractor greatly simplified the purchase 


Cie. 


ot the Chatham Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of woolen blankets James G 
Hanes, vice-president, is also presi- 


dent of the Hanes Hosiery Mills, man- 
ufacturers of Ro Gr 
Hanes is secretary and treasurer, and 
William Fish is the New York rep- 
resentative, with offices at 320 Broad- 


way, New York. 


ladies’ hose. 


John Zimmermann & Sons, Ine. 





Build New Plant in Philadelphia for the Manufacture of 
Plushes—Machinery Moved from Old Quarters 


Li gone ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 
manufacturers of plushes, Phila- 
delphia, have been renting space for 
their factory since their organization 
in 1919. In December, 1925, they 
completed at Kensington Avenue and 
N street, a new plant. Practically all 
their machinery was moved from the 
old location to the new building. In 
addition, they are adding to their loom 
equipment and finishing and, dyeing 
machinery, so that they will have a 
greatly increased output. Within a 
short time, they will have fifty looms 
in operation, with sufficient dyeing 
and finishing machinery to handle the 

I All 
ven by individual mo- 
tors, except a small 


ut of two shifts of weavers. 


oup in the ma- 


chine shop 
[he new mill is a good example of 
e most modern type of reinforced 
mncrete industrial plant. It consists 
f a four-story main building of con- 


crete construction, a dyehouse of 
brick and wood trusses, and a brick 
and steel boiler plant. The main 
building, 63 ft. wide and 184 ft. long, 
is of the flat slab concrete type, four 
stories in height with ceilings of 16 
ft. 3 in. in the clear. This height of 
floor, with the modern rolled steel 
sash used throughout, affords the very 
finest light and ventilation obtainable. 
David Lupton & Sons furnished the 
steel sash for all the new buildings. 


The primary consideration in the 
design and arrangement of this plant 
was that the utmost efficiency should 
be obtained in the processes of manu- 


facture. The upper floors are laid out 


for the preparatory operations and the 
weaving of plush, and the first floor 
for finishing, packing and shippi 


f pping. 
A high speed freight elevator, 12 by 


15 ft., with a capacity of 8,000 Ibs. 


erves all of the floors of the main 
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A $250,000 Expression of 


Good Will Toward 
Industry 


N describing the many things Georgia offers manufacturers 
of various lines we have repeated the statement that in this 


section is found a perfectly friendly relationship between em- 
ployer and labor. We have stressed the fact that in Georgia 
labor has a high respect for property rights and that the tra- 
dition of generations compel a fair day’s labor for a fair day’s 
pay. 


We have told you a good deal about the friendly public 
attitude toward industry. The people here want your factory; 
they want your employees. A tangible expression of their wel- 
come is shown in the fact that Atlanta in three days’ time over- 
subscribed a fund of $250,000 with which to advertise the in- 
dustrial advantages of Atlanta and the Atlanta trade territory. 


In Atlanta and in Georgia there is more than a friendly 
public sentiment, more than a plentiful supply of contented 
labor. There is raw material of many kinds, a climate with- 
out extremes of heat or cold and ample transportation facili- 
ties. There is hydro-electric power in quantities sufficient to 
make 958,000 horsepower available fifty per cent. of the time 
and 572,000 horsepower available ninety per cent. of the time. 
We, ourselves, have storage facilities large enough to enable 
us to furnish an uninterrupted supply of hydro-electric power 
for ninety days without a drop of rain. 


Georgia Raitway and Power Co. 


cATLANTA 
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New Plant of John Zimmermann & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 


building, as well as the shipping de- 
partment. 

Connected to the main building is the 
dyehouse, 80 by 89 ft., of brick and 
timber construction. This dyehouse 
is equipped with a steam removal sys- 
tem installed by the Atmospheric Con- 
ditioning Co., consisting of a large 
motor-driven fan, blowing air drawn 
from the outside through a system of 
heating coils and a system of ducts to 
various parts of the building. This 
fan is capable of changing all of the 
air in this building every one and one- 
half minutes. The monitor and the 
roof are specially designed to take 
care of this air change, being equipped 
with double sash, approximately ten 
inches apart, so arranged that the air 
is blown to the top of the monitor, 


Weave Shed for Aldrich Bros 


sash to the 
in conjunction 
eliminates the 
dripping usually 


then down between the 
outside. This system, 
with the double sash, 
condensation and 
found in dyehouses. 
The boiler plant, of brick and steel 
construction, houses two Babcock and 
Wilcox water tube boilers, fired by 
three retort Taylor automatic stokers. 
These boilers 


generate steam at 200 
Ibs. The coal is stored in a 75-ton 
concrete bunker below the boiler and 


is handled by a monorail system and 
bucket. The ashes, through a steam 
jet conveyor, are blown into a 12-ton 
hopper on the outside of the building. 
In this building is also located a 
mutit water softener of 100,000 gal. 
capacity. Wm. Steele & Sons Co., de- 
signed and built this new 


Per- 


plant 


Co. 





Additional Space for Looms 


to Balance Equipment——New 


Housing Development 


NE of the results of the prevail- 

ing use of rayon by the cotton 
goods manufacturer is the unbalanc- 
ing of plants that have in the past 
been devoted entirely to the use of 
cotton, and have been designed to be 
properly balanced as to spinning and 
weaving. This is true of the plant of 
the Aldrich Bros. Co., at Moosup, 
Conn., and to correct this unbalanc- 
ing that has been brought about by 
the large use of rayon they have re- 
cently erected an addition to their 
weave shed. 

The addition is a sawtooth roofed 
structure about 181 ft. wide by 192 ft. 
long, of modified mill construction, 
using steel columns, floor beams and 
main rafters, with plank floors and 
roof. The greater part of the build- 
ing has a 6-ft. basement for shafting, 
etc. A portion of the basement, about 
50 by 171 ft.. having about 14 ft. head 
room, is to be used for the machine 
shop, in addition to this building and 
joined to it there has been built a new 
slasher room, about 85 by go ft.. in 


which will be installed seven slashers. 
The size kettles and starch storage for 
these slashers will be located in the 
basement directly under the slashers 


The weave room floor consists of 
steel beams, hard pine spiking pieces, 


4 in. grooved plank; I in. interme- 
diate flooring on the diagonal, and 
matched maple top surface. The new 
looms are Crompton & Knowles 
make. There are two new Saco- 
Lowell slashers, and five old Saco- 
Lowell slashers in the new slasher 
room. These have all been provided 


with a modern fan ventilating system 
and a modern size circulating sys- 
tem. Humidifiers are the high duty 
heads furnished by the American 
Moistening Co. All machines are belt 
driven, shafting being driven by 
motors. 

The entire roof of both buildings 
has been insulated to save heat loss, 
and to prevent condensation, by a one 
inch air space and one ply of creo- 
soted inch boards. A waterproof 
membrane has been laid between the 
plank roof and this insulation, and a 
tar and slag roof has been applied on 


New Dyehouse for 
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top of the insulation. There are 22 
double damper rotating cow! ventila- 
tors. 
Village Additions 

The erection of this building has 
necessitated further additions to the 
housing development. Practically all 
of the employes of the concern live in 
houses owned by the company and one 
two-family eight-room house and five 
four-family four-room houses have 
been added to the present village, a 
view of which is shown. 

F. P. Sheldon & Son, engineers 
and architects, Providence, R. I., are 
responsible for the design, equipment 


and supervision otf erection of the 
weave shed and village The con- 
struction work has been carried out 
by the Aldrich Bros. Co., under the 
direct supervision of Harry Richard- 
son, agent, and his master mechanic, 
CAaEE. Pepler. 


Silk Company 





Built in Connection with Remodeling of Former Powhattan 


Mill eer 


NEW dyehouse tor The H. H 

Silk Co. eee aes 
Corp., successors), at Putnam, Conn., 
was built in connection with the re 
nodelling of the former Powhattan 
mill property, which was purchased in 
1924, to enable the consolidation of 


the two plants that the company was 
operating in Putnam. The dyehouse 
was completed in the spring of 1925. 
\n addition to the main mill was also 
built vaults for 
raw for a mill 


for 
and 


time 
finished silk 


at the same 
and 
office. 
The land area available for the dye 
house was exceedingly restricted. The 
dyehouse was located at the rear and 
at right angles to the main mill, to 


which it is connected by an enclosed 
passageway about 26 ft. long; adja 
cent to a storehouse and garage on 
one side for h¢ - of its length, 26 ft 
from the boiler house, and 24 ft. from 
the Quinebaug ‘vn at the nearest 
point. Although the location was not 
ideal for obtaining a maximum of 
daylight, it had economic idvantages. 


Construction Details 
(he longitudinal axis of the 
northeast-southwest. 
dvehouse is arranged for 
both black 


dye 
The 
hand tub 
and colors. 


} 


house is 


dyeing of varn, 


: SS 
CS ee 
Ese 


oe 


vEY ee Do Rede hae Yee 
< © 


New Weave Shed and Housing Development of Aldrich Bros. Co., 





Moosup, Conn. 


Construction Features 


Che building is 104 ft. long and 53 ft. 
wide, one story high with monitor- 
type roof, with a mezzanine 30 ft. long 
by the width of the building at the end 
iearest the mill. The structure is, in 
alas of mill construction; the 
foundations are of reinforced con 
the walls of brick; and the 
roof and mezzanine floor of 
heavy timbers and plank. There are 
no interior columns, except under the 
mezzanine, the root being carried on 
The 
to the bottom of the truss is 
and the truss is 13 ft. 

high at the center. 

[he mezzanine floor framing is of 
steel, steel being used to eliminate col- 
umns that would interfere with ap 
paratus. All timber and plank were 
treated with a preservative to prevent 
dry rot. 


Cree; 
trusses, 


trusses spaced 10 ft. on centers. 
height 


Batt. g in. 


In order to obtain as much natural 
light as possible, the truss piers were 
reduced to minimum dimensions, and 
spaces between entirely filled with 
windows. The window frames are of 
wood and are about 7% ft. wide by 
14 ft. high, and have ventilator sec- 
tions top and bottom, the center por- 
tion being stationary. The sash are 
double glazed with ribbed and clear 
gl to minimize condensation. 

lhe sloping portion of the roof is 
of 4 in. spruce plank, covered with an 
insulating quilt, and asbestos shingles. 
The monitor is 12 ft. wide and 5 ft. 
hich, and has a flat roof of same con- 
struction as above, except that the 
roof covering is pitch and gravel in- 
stead of shingles. The monitor sash 
ontinuous top hung, and gang 


ass 


are 


operated in three sections on each side 
The monitor sash is controlled from 
the mezzanine and main floor levels. 

lhe main floor has a _ reinforced 
concrete base, and is covered with a 


vitrified brick-size _ tile. 
The finished floor of the mezzanine is 
of maple. Communication between 
the main and mezzanine floors for per- 


sons is by stairway and goods are car- 


acid proof 
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Tennessee’s Labor Supply 
has Scarcely been Touched 


Labor—a most important factor in the textile industry, today 
—is abundant in Tennessee. The same character of native white 
workers of Anglo-Saxon extraction that have made the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas a thriving textile district is found through- 
out Middle and East Tennessee. 


The chart shows the textile development of Tennessee since 
1859 with the gain in white population for the same period, while 
the figures in the accompanying table conclusively prove that this 
state’s supply of textile labor has scarcely been touched. As a 
matter of fact, the figure of .23 spindles per capita is the lowest for 
any of the recognized southern textile states. 


Aside from labor, Tennessee possesses other necessary req- 
uisites for successful manufacturing enterprises — climate, raw 
materials, transportation, power. Already close to 150 textile mills 
are successfully operating here, and there are numerous localities 
that offer favorable inducements for further expansion of the 
industry. 


Write us about labor conditions and other information 
concerning Tennessee or address Secretaries of local 
Chambers of Commerce. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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COTTON SPINDLES 


DORMROIOOUNOD © is kee ncn 04404 6%054 10,800,000 
Rhode Island ...... rrrererr ne 
EUOW TERUODONIER wip nncéc 0a sacceus .270,000 
Connecticut ....0.. 6k hase hele 
DT cneaeseetien sees ee rere 
Tennessee 468, 00( 


SPINDLES IN RELATION TO 
POPULATION 


Spindles 


State Population per Capita 
Rhode _ Isiand 645,000 4.25 
New Hampshire 455,000 2.79 
Massachusetts 4,150,000 2.60 
Maine 780,000 1.44 
Connecticut 1,540,000 BI 
Tennessee 2,000,000 -23 


Figures are estimated for 1924 
Population of Tennessee covers 
white people only. 


What Tennessee Offers 


. Ample supply of native white labor. 
. Ideal climate the year round. 


. Cotton from Tennessee and adjoining 


states. 


. Satisfactory transportation facilities. 


5. Location in the center of Southern 


markets, and within easy access of 
others. 


. Favorable construction conditions— 


land, material costs, taxes. 


. Adequate banking facilities. 
. Cheap power with the supply well in 


advance of requirements. 


Bulld Your Mill 
in TENNESSEE 
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ried by a dumb-waiter. The main and 
mezzanine floors of the dyehouse are 
at the same level as the basement and 
first floors of the mill, respectively. 

A locker room, shower room, toilet 
and washing facilities are provided 
for the employes. All fixtures for 
washing and laboratory use are acid- 
proof porcelain. Drinking water is 
provided through fountains arranged 
to be easily accessible. 

Storage of dyes and other supplies 
is provided for in the adjoining store- 
house. A laboratory and superintend- 
ent’s office are located in the north 
corner, a window being placed in the 
corner at an angle to obtain direct 
nerth light and avoid reflections from 
surrounding buildings, objectionable 
for matching colors. 


Arrangement of Equipment 

The apparatus is of the usual type 
for hand tub dyeing. Color dyeing 
tubs are located along the northwest 
side which has the better light; black 
dyeing is on the opposite side. The 
apparatus also includes one black dye- 
ing machine and one boil-off machine, 
extractors which are located near the 
dumb-waiter, and other miscellaneous 
equipment incidental to this process. 
Soap tanks and dryers are located on 
the mezzanine floor. Provisions have 
been made for the future installation 
of dyeing machines in the center aisle 
between the tubs, which would double 
the capacity of the plant. Each tub 
is supplied with steam, hot water, cold 
water, and soap. 

Water for dyeing is obtained from 
the river and is pumped directly into 
the supply piping to the tubs. Water 
for domestic use is pumped into a 
storage tank located in one of the mill 
towers, and is distributed by gravity. 

Water is heated by steam by means 
of an “instantaneous” heater located 
in the boiler house directly in front 
of and over the boilers. The drainage 
system is arranged to separate the 
water and dye liquor waste. 

The floor is pitched to drain to two 
trenches in the center of the dye- 
house, between which the future dye- 
ing machines will be located. 


Ventilation of Mill 

Ventilation is obtained by gravity 
during the greater part of the year, 
the shape of the building being de- 
signed to facilitate this feature. Con- 
trol to suit temperature and wind di- 
rection is by means of the top and 
bottom ventilator sections in the side 
wall sash and the sectional gang oper- 
ated monitor sash. In addition, there 
are three large ventilators on the roof 
of the monitor and ventilator hoods 
over the boil-off and dyeing machines. 

During cold weather the dyehouse 
is heated and the gravity feature of 
the ventilation system maintained by a 
blast hot air heater, which is located 
in the adjoining storehouse and dis- 
harges into the dyehouse. 

The dyehouse and the other work 
incidental to the development of this 
plant was designed and the construc- 
tion supervised by Jenks & 
‘onsulting engineers, 


Ballou, 
Providence, R. 
[., in conjunction with the staff of 


The H. K. H. Silk Co. 
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New Dyehouse for H. K. H. Silk 


Co. at Putnam, Conn. 
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Add Line of Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Build New Reinforced 


Concrete Mill at Chattanoog: 


By W. G. 


Norteman 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


I N the early part of 1925, the Daven- 

port Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., manufacturers of “Humming- 
bird” pure silk hosiery, decided to 
add to their production a line of full- 
fashioned hosiery. As there was no 
room available for additional machin- 
ery in their plant they decided to 
erect a new building which would be 
used exclusively for the manufacture 
of full-fashioned hosiery. 

With this object in view a parcel 
of land at 11th and Clift Sts., Chat- 
tanooga, was purchased. This was a 
very desirable site, located in the 
heart of Chattanooga and very close 
to their original mills. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers of At- 
lanta, Ga., were employed to furnish 
plans and specifications, award con- 
tracts, and supervise all work during 
construction. 


Designed for Four Stories 


In order to take care of the future 
demand for “Hummingbird”  full- 
fashioned hosiery a mill 94 by 228 
ft., four stories high, was designed 
The present development consisted 
of the construction of two stories, 
with a small boiler house for a heat- 


ing unit. The building is a modern 


fireproof building of reinforced con 
crete with a rough texture face brick 
for all fronts. Reinforced 
columns are spaced 14 by 31 ft., 


concrete 
and 
floor construction is of concrete beam 
type with clay tile and concrete rib 


bed slab, plastering the tile on under- 


side for a finished ceiling. On the 
concrete slab is laid 1 in. of tarred 
sand into which is bedded a 2 in. 


creosoted plank, then a I in. inter 
mediate floor and a I in. maple top. 

The contract for the building con- 
struction was awarded to Mark K. 
Wilson Co. of Chattanooga, who 
started work on June 22, and com 
pleted the building on December 1. 
It is the intention of the owners to 
install knitting machinery throughout 
both floors and at this time twenty- 
two Ludwig full-fashioned machines 
are being installed. All machines are 
individually motor driven by power 
purchased from The Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co. 

Cooper Hewitt lights have been in 
stalled throughout by the J. M. Clay 
ton Co., Atlanta, who have also in 
stalled all and light wiring. 
The heating, plumbing and sprinklers 
were furnished and installed by Fred 
Cantrell Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn 


pow er 
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Water Softener Installed 


Inversand Equipment at Silk 
Dyeing Plant 
The Standard Silk Dyeing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., has recently placed in 
operation an Inversand water softener, 
uuilt by Hungerford & 
i 


Terry, Inc., 


I 
Clayton, N. 


his installation, 
shown in the accompanying ilustra- 
tion, has a capacity of 13,800 to 


18,300 gallons per hour, the specifica- 


1 


tions calling for a capacity of 138,000 


gallons in to hours. The equipment 


shown, it stated, will reduce to zero 


hardness 306,000 gallons of water in 
one 1 


egeneration, the consumed 


from 30 to 40 minutes, in the 


time 
eng 
regeneration process. 


This installation is only one of 


any important ones in leading textile 
vill ] 
Mii 


throughout the country within 


S 
the last six months, of the Inversand 


i. 


Inversand Water Softener Installation at 
Plant of Standard Silk Dyeing Co. 


water softener. It is just six months 
since Hungerford & Terry, Inc., an- 
nounced in these columns that after 
four years’ trial of a natural zeolite, 
which they had discovered, they were 
prepared to place the Inversand water 
softener upon the market. Within 
that period, after investigating the re- 
sults obtained by the equipment in- 
stalled at the plant of Boger & Craw- 
ford, Philadelphia, the new National 
Yarn & Processing Co., Rossville, Ga., 
installed an Inversand softener with 
500,000 gallon capacity; the Revolu- 
tion Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. €. 
installed a 3,000,000 gallon softener 
to soften the water from a filter plant 
installed by Hungerford & Terry, Inc., 
the Proximity 
Mfg. Co. placed an order for a 200,000 
gallon softener; the Belmont 
(N. C.) Processing Co. an order for 
a 1,000,000 gallon softener., while the 
Franklin Co., 
lenn., also ordered one. 


I5 years previously; 


new 


Process Chattanooga, 

In the silk industry the installations 
include, in addition to that of the 
Standard Silk Dyeing Co. Inc.: The 
National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., 350,000 gals.; the Consolidated 
Silk Dyeing Co., and the Imhoff-Berg 
Silk 


550,000 


Dyeing Co. from 400,000 and 
per day Several 
Canadian installations are 
The above installations, including the 
‘ he 


1 1 
mrorect 7 art h 


illons 


also noted 





softening, would seem to indicate 


Inversand water softener has been ap- 


roved by textile manufacturers 
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The South is to lead 
henceforth 


66" FXHE surplus energy and capital of the nation, at the climax 
of their power and volume, have suddenly turned en masse 
to the exploitation of the South. They are so vast and so well 
equipped with tools, machinery, organization, sciencé and expe- 
rience that the industrial progress of the South in the next decade 
will be the greatest industrial wonder of a nation whose history 
abounds in industrial marvels. The so-called Florida boom is 
in a sense merely the fanfare of trumpets proclaiming the debut 
of an amazing spectacle of material transformation.” 

This is an extract from a letter written by one thoughtful busi- 
ness man to another, quoted in the Manufacturers Record. It 
should set manufacturers to thinking. 

What are YOU doing to occupy this field, to fortify yourself 

° in what will be the greatest field of progress? 
ictures The New Industries Committee of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce is an organization composed of heads of big enterprises 


from the 


who will treat a letter from you as strictly confidential and render 


South’s you real service in working’ out your ideas of expansion in 


the South. 
Oldest 


Industrial Columbus Offers Industry— 


e Dependable hydro-electric power Absolute freedom from malaria 
( 1t Reliable native-born labor Pure drinking water supply 
~~ No labor disputes or strikes Plenty of low rental houses 
Big surplus supply of cotton Efficient street transportation 
Coal, iron and timber handy Fine churches ap’. schools 
Rail and River transportation Bonds voted to yave all main roads 
this is the title of a folder which Very low building costs Friendly public sentiment 
pictures about forty of the largest in- Pure, soft river water Mild winters and summers 


dustries of Columbus, most of them Fi Yy T E ; e 
taken from the air and giving a clear lve ears ax xemption 


understanding of their extent and sur- 

roundings. It is interesting in the ex- You may write us for information in confidence that 
treme to an industrial man. Write for no publicity will result from your inquiry. 

a copy. 


New Industries Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 1220 


COLUMBUS, GA. 








Wool Combing Plant in Successful Operation 


Branch River Wool Combing Co. at No. Smithfield, R. I., Quickly Reached Capacity Production—Continuity of 
Layout and Many Mechanical Improvements Make Plant an Unusually Interesting One— 
Making Both Dry and Oiled Tops on Commission Basis 


NE of the outstanding new 

textile enterprises which got 

into operation in 1925 was 

the Branch River Wool 
Combing Co., with plant at North 
Smithfield, R. I, one mile from 
Woonsocket. This plant, which was 
described as under construction in 
last year’s Annual Issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp, started operations on Febru- 
ary 15, 1925, only 10 months after the 
first steam plow started to clear the 
land. 


Although organized by the Anciens 
Etablissements Amedee Prouvost & 
Cie., of Roubaix, France, which inci- 


dentally is the largest firm in the 
world devoted exclusively to wool 
combing, the Branch River Wool 


Combing Co. is an American com- 
pany incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Delaware. The plant at 
North Smithfield is operated almost 
entirely by Americans. 


The company, on its present basis 
of two shifts, or 88 hours per week, 
has a weekly capacity of over 100,000 
lbs. of tops but can produce at least 
150,000 lbs. by changing to a three- 
shift basis. Its operations are ex- 
clusively on a commission basis. 


Although the production at the 
start was confined to the manufacture 
\f dryed combed tops for French spun 
varns, it has been extended to include 
ilso oiled tops for Bradford spinning. 
Incidentally it is also true that the 
l‘rench parent company, with its out- 
put of over 500,000 lbs. weekly, has 
oncentrated particularly on dry tops 
ut has produced at its various plants, 
irge quantities of tops for Bradford 
pun yarns—and enjoys close connec- 
tions with Bradford spinners. The 
french concern has been in business 
for 75 years 


That the company appreciates the 
importance of first impressions is in- 
licated by the unusually attractive of- 








fices located at the main entrance at 
the north end of the principal build- 
ing. These have been planned with 
great care and ample provision has 
been made for the reception of visi 
tors. The combination of natural- 
finish oak trim, plate glass partitions 
and floors with 


covered battleship 


have been planned so that there is no 
“back tracking” of the product at any 
stage of the operations 

Starting with the storehouse, one of 
the two principal buildings of the 
plant, this structure is three stories 
and basement, of 
forced concrete construction 


g5x169 ft., rein- 


The in 





Card Room of Branch 


linoleum has made these offices far 
more beautiful than the executive de 
partment of the average mill. Fur- 
thermore their attractiveness is main 
tained by a meticulous attention to 
cleanliness which, incidentally, extends 


to every department of the plant 


Storehouse Building 


In-addition to this feature of clean 
liness, the effective continuity of op 
eration secured at the plant is an out 
standing characteristic which im- 
presses a visitor to North Smithfield 
Means have been provided for the 
mechanical passage of the product 
from one department to another, with 
a minimum of labor involved. 


thermore, the 


Fur- 


various departments 


Front View of Branch River Mill 


River Wool Combing Co. 


coming wool is received on the plat 
form extending 
level and adequate 


the first 
for the unloading 


1 
aiong story 


of five cars at one time This re 
ceiving floor is laid out in an interest 
ing way, each of the pillars being 


numbered and all the numbers facing 
the scales. The weigher, after weigh 
ing the incoming lots of wool, directs 


: 1 
them to the 


proper pillar for future 
handling according to the specifica 


tions of tl 


Che 


le individual order 


wool is transported either to 


the basement for storage or by ele- 
vators to the top floor where it is 
sorted. This sorting room is admir 


ably adapted to the purpose, being 


equipped with all glass sides and saw 
tooth skylights 


providing a maximun 
of light 


Taken from Main Highway 


‘he sorted wool passes through 
holes in the floor by gravity to the 
second floor, whence it is transported 
to the right or to the left over two 
bridges which connect the storehouse 


with the main manufacturing building. 


The Principal Building 
Che latter is a one-story and base- 
ment structure, 393x238 ft., of flat 


slab reinforced concrete construction, 
with sawtooth roof. 


[he wool, passing over the bridges, 
xoes to small rooms in an _ elevated 
structure over the main floor of the 
principal building and is dropped by 
gravity directly into the scouring 
bowls, located at the south end, ad- 
joining the storehouse. The present 
equipment includes three columns of 
scouring machines, with, however, 
incorporated features devel- 
oped by the Branch River Woo! Comb 
ing Co 


several 


The wool from the delivering 
end of the scouring machines is blown 
up through two overhead towers and 
down through chutes to the card room. 
Chis room contains an equipment of 
72 cards, designed and assembled by 
the French parent company. The card 
waste is dropped by chutes to the 
basement 


‘he combing department 
the card room and comprises 
ter combs of special design, built in 
I‘rance to meet the company’s specifi 
itions. Next comes in order the fin 
department which includes, 
unong other equipment, a top baling 
furnished by the Franklin Ma 


hine Co. of Providence 


ing 


press, 


Miscellaneous departments of the 


plant include an extensive machine 
shop for development, construction 
and repair work; washrooms and 


locker rooms for male and female em- 


ployes; an employment depart 
ment where all records of op- 
eratives are kept and where help is 


spec tal 


enclosed depart- 
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erchandise By Wire, 


Atlanta Offers 


2 


YOU 
TRANSPORTATION — Eig tht strong 
ad syste A ser ircle of ports 
witl vce ate t- wise and export 
LABOR—i: ent, adaptable Anglo- 
Saxon pe a free the unreason- 
attitude which elsewhere has so 
] ] d production and 
! sé d ‘ 
RAW MATERIAL of the 26 in 
dustrial minerals it mmercial quantity. 
Cotton, Lumber and other important 
materials are all close by 
POWER— Hydro electric lines serving 
the area at rates lower, with two excep- 
tions, than any other part of the United | 
States. 
FU EL— Coal, fuel oils, and wood’ in 
od supply at moderate prices. 


WATER—Soft, and useful in its na- 
tural state. 

SITES—Plentiful locations on railroads, 
accessible to Labor, Power, Water, etc 


WAREHOUSING — Adequate _ space, | 


well located for reshipment or city de 

livery 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES — Head- 
quarters Sixth Federal Reserve District. 
3 Banks and Trust Companies with re- 


sources more than two hundred millions. | 


OFFICE FACILITIES—Plentiful sup- 
ply Rents moderate. Many modern 
building 

COST OF LIVING—Estimated by Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 7.5 
below average tor ‘te country One of 


the seven low cities in this respect 


SOCIA L ASPECT S — Schools, 


wrt irches, spitals, parks, playgrounds 
and all recreation excellent. Famous 
as a sI rt center Golf, etc., City of 


trees, lawns and open spaces. 
CLIMATE Altitude of 
Sea Level makes for health No ex 
i heat or cold 
No State Income Tax 
No State Inheritance Tax 


1050 feet above | 


Y 


the order of Modern Sellin 


oo country has developed beyond the point of patience 
with long-haul selling methods. The merchandising 
groups have changed their policies; the producing groups 
must do likewise—or quit! 

No longer can the producer sit many hundreds of miles 
from his markets, demand six-months delivery datings, and 
hope to succeed in the face of competition with its branch 
plants intelligently placed, its salesmen an overnight jump 
away. 
Look at the Textile Industry, the Shoe Industry—and 
others. Industry is decentralizing. Sections are being 
served from close by—and can never again be satisfied with 
the old long-range methods. 

560 nationally known organizations already are serving 
the South from Atlanta. 

Some with branch offices, warehouses, assembly plants 
—and a number with full-blown factories, busily working 
to satisfy the needs of a waiting market. 

Atlanta is the financial and transportation center of an 
area that is rich in resources, and growing amazingly. 
Here industry finds economies in labor, power and raw 
material costs which no business man can afford to ignore. 

Get the facts! The Industrial Bureau of Atlanta is 
prepared to supply complete and detailed data on which 
industry can base its decisions. Not a cut-and-dried mass 
of statistics, but a special, confidential survey—made in 
each case specifically to answer the questions of each sepa- 
rate company that is interested. 


Ask for a special report for your business. 


Write to the INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
Chamber of Commerce 
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nent for repairing of combs; a 
chemical laboratory where all mate- 
rials are tested; and a 


room 


conditioning 


Equipment Details 
The humidifying equipment in the 
plant is the Mertz system; the heat- 
ng and power plant piping was fur- 
nished by Parks-Cramer Co.; fire pro- 
tection by Holyoke Valve & Hydrant 





Co.; pumps by Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp.; elevators by the 
levator Co.; two 516 h.p. 
Stirling boilers by Babcock & Wilcox 
‘o.: water filter by the Permutit Co 
burning equipment by the Ham 
ell Ce motors by Westinghouse ; 
boiler settings by George Allen & 
Sons: boiler flues, stacks and tanks 
by D. M. Dillon; elevated water 
tower and fuel oil tanks by Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works; plumbing by 
W. G. Cornell Co 


Details of the boiler plant and water 
supply system were given in last vear’s 
Annual Issue of TEXTILE Wortp. The 


TEXTILE 


year, make the mechanical department 
of the company one of the most im 
portant and effective in relation to the 


operation of the North Smithfield 
plant. 

Its design and construction were 
under the supervision of Lockwood 


WORLD 


Greene & Co., engineers, of Boston, 


and the general contractor was the 
Turner Construction Co The treas 
urer of the company is W. | Hig 


kxpansion of Joanna Cotton Mills 





Banna Plant at Goldville, S. © 


.. Purchased by Oswego Shade 


Cloth Co. and Capacity Increased 


By ao. 


Greche 


N MAY, 1924, the Banna Manu 
facturing Co., located at Goldville 
eS 


meri) } 
UCHWAUCEd, 


was purchased by the Osweg« 
Oswego, N. 
the 


Shade Cloth Co., of 


and the name of 


plant was 
changed to Joanna Cotton Mills. This 
mill was laid out to manufacture 
print cloths, and consisted of 352 


broad looms and 14,224 ring spindles 





Combing Room of Branch 


plant is operated by purchased elec- 
tric power, but the boiler plant, an oil- 
burning one, supplies steam for heat- 
ing and process work—and in addition 
is adequate for the production of the 
company s own power at any time de- 
sired 

An important 


mill is the 


of the 
extraction 
plant which enables the recovery of 
all but The 
used scouring liquor is passed into a 
settling tank, built 
where the impurities 
m and the 


De 


department 
wool grease 


one-half of one per cent. 


to specifications, 
settle to the bot- 
off 

separators and 
packed in barrels for shipment 


drawn 


erTrease 1S 


Lan al 


«ill Sait 
Mechanical Development 

‘nfortunately, the writer is forced 
many of the most important 
features of this story which have to do 
th the mechanical developments and 
ements worked out by the com 
Naturally these are the 
operty of the Branch Wool 
Combing Co. It can be stated, how 
it in practically every depart 


River 
ever 


ment 


are machines developed by its 


engineers or devices improved by 
them. The developments of 75 years 


ot wool combing in France. plus the 
research work being conducted each 


River Wool Combing Co. 


with preparatory machinery to. bal 
ance. Buildings the 
burning mill construction type. 


slow 
The 
mill operated its own steam power 
plant. 


were of 


The new owners immediately start 


ed an extensive program of expan 
sion, more than doubling the manu 
facturing floor 
fifty new operatives’ 
village Vhe mill building 
tended 250 ft. by roo ft., two stories; 


the 


adding 
the 


was @xX 


space, and 


houses to 


carding department was widened 


from three bays to four bays wide; 
the old picker room was converted 
into the card room; and a separate 
one-story building was erected to pro 
vide new picker room, cloth roo 
opener room, waste room, and ot 
section of warehouse. These buile 
ings and improvements are of slo 
burning mill construction 

\ new mill office was erected, b« 
ing a one-story brick building and 
providing the usual general and pri 
vate offices and a vault 

New Machinery Added 

New machinery was added, con 

sisting of 12,096 ring spindles (3 


in. gauge), 2,888 fine roving spindles, 


750 intermediate spindles, 192 slub- 
ber spindles, 56 deliveries of draw- 


Hipp 

fi-arqgtil , Manta ly 

ing, 34 revolving flat cards, 5 pickers, 
1 bale breaker, 1 vertical opener, and 
350 Draper broad looms in 42 1n., 
48 in., 54 in., and 60 in. widths. The 


opening, picking, and carding machin 
ery is Saco-Lowell make, and the rov 
All this 
machinery was in operation by the 
early part of 1925. All the old ma 
chinery rearranged thor 
the 


ing and spinning is Whitin 


was and 


oughly renovated at the time ot 


expansion. The plant is engaged prin 
the manufacture of 
window which are 


shipped to the bleaching and finishing 


cipally in mus 


lins for shades, 
plant of the parent company at Os- 
N. Y 

Plant Electrified 

The entire plant was electrified at 
the time of enlargement. 
motor 


weyvo, 


Four- frame 
installed for the 
roving; group drive 
was used on the cards, spoolers, warp 


drives 
and 


were 
spinning 


individual 
motors were installed on the pickers 
and 


ers, Slashers and old looms; 


Electric current 1s 
purchased from the Southern Power 
Company 


new looms 

A new electric light wir 
installed 
the old mill and extensions 

The humidifier system im 
proved and enlarged by placing new 
high duty heads throughout the weave 
room and new copper sectional heads 


ing system was throughout 


Was 


while the old 
sectional heads were used in the card 
and All 


provided automatic 


in the spinning room; 


ing roving. buildings are 


with sprinklers 
and a complete system of fire hydrants 


and underground pipes, 


together with 
a new motor-driven fire pump, were 
installed for fire protection A non 





New 
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climbable wire fence was erected to 
enclose the mill buildings and yard 
Village Improvements 
The mill village has been provided 
all improvements A 
sanitary system installed 
throughout, and an up-to-date sanitary 


7 ¢ ! ~ : t Y 
sewage disposal plant, consistins f 


modern 


+h, 
with 


sewer Was 


ting T 


sedimentati ] 


on tanks and slow sand fil- 

eds was built Plumbing 
provided in all houses The streets 
vere graded, and concrete curbs and 
gutters built. A system of 6 in. water 
I vas laid on all streets: a 75, 
ooo ¢ teel tank elevated on 75 tt 
eel towe erected: and deep 


wells drilled to provide water supply. 
Air lift pumping equipment is used 
to raise the water from the wells. <A 
complete electric street lighting sys- 
tem was built, and all 


for electric lighting 


houses wired 

Considerable acreage adjoining the 
original tract has been purchased, and 
the new owners of the mill are tak- 
ing much interest in the village fea- 
ture of the property. It is their aim 
to furnish their employes living fa- 
cilities and surroundings equal to the 
best furnished in the South 

In December, 1925, with further 
manufacturing expansion in view, a 
contract let for construction of 
fifty additional operatives’ houses, 
consisting of 10 six-room houses and 
40 four-room houses. All of these 
are frame construction, varying in 
plan to gain individuality, plastered 
inside and weatherboarded with wide 
boards. 


was 


Co 


Greene & , of At 
lanta and Boston, were the engineers. 
The officers of the Joanna Cotton 
Mills are: Stewart Hartshorn, presi- 
dent; Harold W. 
dent; and Ek. L. Durgin, secretary and 
Wm. A. Moorhead is 


resident agent 


Lockwood, 


Hack, vice presi- 


treasurer the 


H. C. Aberle Company 


Increase Capacity by Erection of 
Large 5-Story Mill 

\ new hosiery mill for the H. C, 
\berle Co., has been constructed at A 
and Clearfield streets, Philadelphia. 
This building is to the 
present plant of the company, on the 
other side of the Street, 


an addition 


which consists 


Lb Y 
aa 


NN 


‘a2 


. 


er, 


Hosiery Mill Addition for H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia 
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The accompanying map 
graphically proves the 
dominating location of 
Charlotte, not only 1m 
the textile field, but in 
Southern industry gener- 
ally. Within a_ radius | 


ce ee eee Se 


—_ 


of 100 miles of Char 
lotte there are more tes- 
tile mills than im any 
like area in the world. 
Charlotte has 75,000 
population and every 
facslity for modern busi- 
ness, social life, health, 
education and prosperity 


ae EVERY * A TEXTILE MILL 
EVERY # A FURNITURE FACTORY 
CHARLESTON, 94 EVERY ® A COTTON OIL MILL 





Charlotte 


The Southern Textile Center 





Charlotte, North Carolina, is the textile capital of the South, with 
771 mills and 10,000,000 spindles within 75 miles. 


Charlotte dominates the Piedmont Plateau, which is the real Southern 
textile belt. ° 


Charlotte is the home of the Southern Power Company, operating the 
world’s second greatest hydro-electric power system, with a capacity of | 
over 600,000 horse power. Presidents of 28 great textile industries make 
Charlotte their home. 


Hotel and travel facilities, rail connections and a network of im- 
proved and paved highways centering at Charlotte make it a most con- 
venient headquarters for working the textile country. 


That is why 576 firms doing a national or interstate business have 
located their industries, branch plants, warehouses or sales offices in | 
Charlotte. | 

That is why Charlotte is the only city in the South in which a textile | 
mill can be planned and completely equipped by firms having the neces- | 
sary machinery and materials warehoused locally. 


Charlotte’s fourteen banks and trust companies, with resources of 
$60,000,000, can amply take care of new industries and new _ business 
houses. | 


CENTER Textile men, builders of textile machinery, representatives of textile 
supply houses— anybody interested in the textile field and considering 
Southern location should investigate Charlotte before thinking of any 
other locality. 





WRITE TO CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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of buildings constructed in 1911 and 
1920 by the same builders. 

The main building of the new mill 
is 92 ft. wide by 195 ft. 6 in. in length, 
with a wing 50 ft. 9 in. by 58 ft.8 in., 
and is five stories in height. It is of 
the most modern type of reinforced 
concrete flat slab construction, with 
the bays 27 ft. 6 in. by 31 ft., so ar- 
ranged that there will be two lines of 
hosiery machines running the entire 
length of the building. This allows a 
center aisle of 12 ft. which, though 
located in the center of the building, 
is amply lighted by a story height of 
15 ft. on every floor. The sash are of 
the rolled steel projected type, insur- 
ing the greatest possible light and 
ventilation and permitting the con- 
venient use of shades on the inside. 
The spandrel walls are of hollow tile 
with texture face, making an attrac- 
tive appearance with the maximum of 
insulation. The roof of the entire 
plant is insulated, reducing materially 
the coal bill and the amount of radia- 
tion on the top floor. 

The first floor of the wing, also of 
reinforced concrete construction, 
houses the boiler plant, consisting of 
a 300 h.p. Keeler high pressure boiler, 
fired with oil. The boiler plant is de- 
signed for two more boilers of the 
same type in the future. This boiler 
provides steam for heating as 
well as manufacturing. The latest 
“L” type of radiation is used through- 
out this building. In this system the 
radiators begin at a point 2 ft. above 
the floor on the columns, running up 
the columns 8 ft., then extend out 
parallel to the floor a sufficient dis- 
tance to give the required radiation. 
Wm. Steele & Sons Co., are the en- 
gineers and constructors of this new 
plant. 


Cannon Mfg. Co. 


Two New Buildings for 50,000- 
Spindle Unit 

Bids were asked on Feb. 1 for the 
construction of a new 50,000 spindle 
unit, involving two buildings, for the 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 
This will provide for a considerable 
increase in the production of Cannon 
towels and toweling. 

A three story building, 108 x 696 
ft., to be known as Mill No. 7, will 
be erected, accompanied by a picker 
building, 84 x 212 ft., also three 
stories in height. Construction work 
is expected to start about Mar. 1. 
The erection of a new power house is 
contemplated, but decision has not yet 
been reached on this matter. 

The new buildings will be laid out 
on 20 x 26 ft. bays, and they will be 
of light steel frame construction with 
wood intermediate floor beams. A 
basement under the new Mill No. 7 
will be provided, which will be 140 ft. 
long, running the full width of the 
building. Mill No. 7 will be connect- 
ed to the picker building at one end 
by a three story bridge and by a one 
story bridge at the second floor at the 
other end. 

The ground floors of both buildings 
will be on tar rock foundations. The 
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upper floors will be heavy plank with 
maple finish. Industrial steel sash 
will be used throughout. Full length 
monitors will be on both buildings, 
and steel top hung sash will be used 
in the monitors. A dust chamber will 
be provided under the entire picker 
building. Two freight elevators will 


be installed in Mill No. 7 and the 
equipment of the picker building will 


include one freight elevator. Pro- 
vision has been made for stair tow- 
ers, toilet towers, etc. 

Thomas E. Murray, Inc., New 


York, designing and construction en- 
gineers, are in charge of the work. 


The Sadonia Mills, Mystic, Conn. 


New Mill Increases Winding, Warping and Weaving Capacity— 
Wide Column Spacing—Further Increase Planned 


By D. Elwell 


Lockwood, Greene & Co 


N_ additional preparatory and 

weaving unit for the manufac- 
ture of high grade broad silks was 
constructed in 1925 for the Sadonia 
Mills, Mystic, Conn., whose product 
is sold by the Golding Fabrics Corp., 
417 Fifth Ave., New York. The new 
unit is operated in conjunction with a 
complete existing unit which includes 
throwing for the former and the new 
operations. The new building work 
followed an engineering study and re- 
port as to the best means of enlarging 
the plant output, upon acceptance ot 
which the construction work recom- 
mended was undertaken. 


The structure is for additional 
winding, warping and weaving capac- 
ity. It is 104 by 202 ft., one story 
sawtooth, brick and steel frame con- 
struction, with plank roof, steel sash 
and maple top floor on pine under- 
flooring over tar concrete hase. It 
connects with the main mill through a 
service wing which includes shipping 
and receiving space and _ toilets to 
serve both the original and the new 
structure. 


Wide Column Spacing 

A wide column spacing, 25 by 34 
ft., permits easy supervision through 
lack of obstruction to the vision, and 
a very efficient layout of both prepara 
tory and weaving equipment A 
clear height of 14 ft. to base of saw- 
teeth is provided for the proper opera- 
tion of jacquard looms, and the design 
includes gantry framing of structural 
steel for the jacquards, without inter- 
mediate supports, allowing a clear 
operating floor. 


The machinery in the original mill 
was considerably rearranged to co- 
ordinate the processes in the two 
structures on the most efficient basis 
of operation. The south end of the 
new building is of temporary con- 


.. Engineers, New York 


struction to permit its enlargement in 
accordance with the engineers’ plans 
for the future growth of the plant. 
All machinery is individually motor 
driven and the mechanical and manu- 
facturing equipment is of the most 
modern and efficient type. The mill 
is sprinklered throughout and heated 
from the main boiler house of the 
plant. 
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Washington Aves., Long Island City, 
N. Y. It is designed for the process- 
ing of hosiery and includes complete 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing equip- 
ment for this product. The building 
is one story, approximately 100 by 60 
ft., and has concrete foundations, 
brick bearing walls, steel sash, steel 
lintels, wood columns and framing, 
and plank roof, all structural timber 
being long pine. The 
with cement 


leaf yellow 
floors are all 
finish. 


CoO.s 


concrete 
The roofing is Johns-Manville 
finish and all 
sheet metal work is 16 oz. copper. 
The building is steam heated, elec- 
tric lighted, and sprinklered. 


five-plav tar 


While all departments of the busi- 
ness are in the same structure, the 
dyehouse is separated from the form 
drying room by a metal lath and 
plaster partition. Toilet and rest 
room enclosures are similarly con- 
structed. The boiler room enclosure 
is 12 in. brick bearing walls.. Prin- 
cipal departments are the dyehouse, 





Vojud Hosiery Dye Works, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., New 
York, gave complete architectural and 
engineering service on the designs 
and supervision of the structural and 
mechanical work 


Contractors were 
as follows: ; 


Building construction, | 
J. Pardy Construction Co., Bridge 
port, Conn.; heating and fire protec 
tion, C. N. Flagg Co., Meriden, Conn. ; 
electric light and power wiring, Whit 
all Electric Co., Westerly, R. I 


Mojud Hosiery Dye Works 
Dyeing and Bleaching Plant at 
Long Island City 
An interesting structure built dur 
ing 1925, is the new plant of the 
Mojud Hosiery Dye Works, 8th & 





Vew Preparatory and Weaving Unit of Sadonia Mills 


dry room, inspection, stock, packing 
and shipping departments 


Dyehouse Ventilation 
Ventilation in the dyehouse is 
secured by increased story height for 
this section, with continuous sash in 
the top wall sections, ziving the effect 
of a full monitor. Skylights for light 
and ventilation are provided over the 
drying room. The dyehouse includes 
a complete laboratory in connection 
with the dyer’s office. Special drains, 
floor trenches and pits have been 
provided as required for the equip- 
ment of the plant. 

Steam for heating and processes is 
provided by two 67.5 h. p. Kewanee 
locomotive type boilers, served by a 
75 ft. guyed steel stack. The boilers 
are coal-fired, coal storage being 

aintained at the rear of the plant, 
to which a driveway gives access 

The work was performed by the 
following New York contractors 
under the direction of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., the engineers and 


rchitects for the work: General con- 


struction, Fisher Williams Corp.; 
heating and high pressure piping, 
lames H. Merritt & Co.; plumbing 
nd industrial water piping, John 


Edmiston & Son; electric light and 
power wiring, Watson Flagg Enzi- 
neering Co.; fire protection, . Indus- 
trial Automatic Sprinkler Co 
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Profits are Larger 


In Macon! 


Why? 


One of Macon’s Textile Mills 


From a 
Far West Broker 


November nd a Spokane, 
Wash., broker wrote us in 
part as follows “Kindly 
give me a list of some fac 
tories in your city manutac 
turing ready-to-wear clothing; 
such lines is underwear, 
hosiery, overalls, and, in fact, 
uny ready-to-wear items.” 

“T am in the merchandise 
wokerage business and I have 


never vet represented a 
Southern tactory that did not 
: % 


It costs less to live in 
Macon. (see United 
states Dept. of Com 


merce figures). Trained 
labor is available and 
lab ” sts are lower 


Quantity power —at ex 
ceptionally low rates 


(onstruction costs are 


cheaper and_= sites art 
inexpensive 


Nine radiating railway 
lines and favorable rai 


rates solve transportatio1 


roble ms 


Chamber of Commerce 
Macon, Georgia 


Listen, Mr. Factory Owner: 


An Eastern textile plant lost $80,000 on its operation last year. The 
president of that company thought he could trace his losses directly to 
those excessive production costs that Southern manufacturers are avoiding. 


He investigated Macon, Georgia 


Carefully he went into the facts: the initial outlay, the cost of moving 
his machinery, production, and finally the operation costs,—purchase of 
raw materials, labor, taxes—all of those items that figure into the final 


reckoning. 


\ comparative balance sheet was made up; on the one side his actual 
record of operation for the year 1924 in the East, and on the other, 
working schedules as he actually found them in Macon. 


On the basis of identical sales, his plant, on which 
he lost $80,000 in 1924, in the East, would have 
yielded him a profit of $92,000 operating in Macon, 


Ceorgia. 


lextile mills operating in and around Macon are uniformly working at a 
profit, as evidenced by the premiums which their securities command. 


Wouldn't YOUR plant, or a branch of it, make more money tn 
Macon? The Industrial Department of the Macon Chamber of 
Commerce would like to place in your hands informative litera- 
ture that will explain Macon’s many advantages for textile manu 


revs Pleas use the coupon 


Please send information concerning Macon advantages for 
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Mill Construction Report 
(Continued from page 417) 


veaves broad silk, the other produces 
varn. 

The new silk throwing plant estab- 
lished by the Stehlisilks Corp. at 
Waynesboro, W. Va., with provision 
made for a 100% increase in capacity, 
vas among the important additions. 
The Edward Bloom Co. purchased a 
plant at Putnam, Conn., remodelled it 
and started a branch there with 250 
looms. In Chicago the Oscar Heine- 
man Corp. erected an addition to its 
mill at a cost of about $300,000. 


Rayon Plants 

As the artificial silk or rayon mills 
have formerly been counted among the 
silk mills, a comparison’ can not be 
made, but it is nevertheless known that 
greater strides were made in _ that 
branch than ever before. Eleven new 
rayon plants were established and an 
equal number of additions made by ex- 
isting firms. The most important of 
the new plants were those of the 
American-Bemberg Corp. at Johnson 
City, Tenn., and the International 
Rayon Corp. at Elmira, N. Y. 

Practically all of the older rayon 
companies expanded, the du Pont 
Rayon Co. starting construction of an 
8,000,000 Ib. unit at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and building the second unit of the 
Old Hickory, Tenn., plant, bringing 
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the total for that branch to 10,000,000 
lbs. per year. The Viscose Co. estab- 
lished new units at Roanoke, Va., and 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; erected a pro- 
cessing plant costing $400,000, and 
various other buildings at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., and a machine and wood 
working shop at Lewistown, Pa. 


Miscellaneous Mills 


Under this heading comes the dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing plants, 
linen mills, and others not otherwise 


classified. Plants of the former class 
started up in New Jersey mostly, 
though the ones established there 


were not as large as those established 
in North Carolina. There the Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Inc., erected a large 
branch plant and village; the South- 
ern Artsilk Dyeing Co. began dyeing 
and bleaching rayon and cotton yarns 
at Burlington, and the Belmont Pro- 
cessing Co. erected a plant at Bel- 
mont with a weekly capacity for hand- 
ling 100,000 lbs. of yarn. The Cen- 
tral Franklin Process Co. erected a 
new plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., prac- 
tically an exact duplicate of the 
Greenville plant, while the National 
Yarn Processing Co. gave Georgia an 
important addition by erecting a plant 
and village on its ten-acre site in 
Rossville. 

Following are detailed reports of 
new mills, enlargements and improve- 
ments : 


Detailed Report of New Mills 


NEW COTTON MILLS 

Alabama, Anniston. Lanier Mfg. Co.; 
capitalized at $50,000; start production of 
mop yarns and mops. 

Birmingham. Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, 
Inc.; purchase plant of Preston Motor Co. 
and convert into 10,000 spindle mill for 
cotton flannels. 

Boaz. irnestine Cotton Mills; new twine 
mill; 65 x 140 ft.; 2,000 spindles. 

Opelika. Pepperell Mfg. Co.; erect new mill 
for production of coarse goods; about 
20,000 spindles and 600 looms shipped 
from Biddeford, Me., plant. 

California, Los Angeles. California Braid 
Co.; capitalized at $25,000; start produc- 
tion of shoe laces in leased quarters. 

Monrovia. California Textile Products Co.; 
new mill for filter and drapery cloths and 
twines; two-story building, 40 x 120 ft.; 
550 spinning spindles, 250 twisting 
spindles, 8 looms. 

Georgia, Shannon Brighton Mills; erect 
plant consisting of two-story, 345 x 134 ft. 
spinning mill, a one-story, 505 x 153 ft. 
weave shed, large warehouse and boiler 
house, also houses for operatives; transfer 
machinery from Passaic, N. J. plant to 
new mill 

Whitehall Larnell Cotton Mills; one-story, 


125 x 78 ft. mill equipped with 144 looms 
for light sheetings 


Maine, Portland Presumpscot Mfg. Co.; in- 





corporated for $10,000; purchase plant at 
cor Deer & Fore Sts.; start production 
of tire fabrics and twines 
Massachusetts, North Oxford Frederick 
Textile Cc tart manuf turing fancy 
cotton, woolen and worsted cloth in leased 
quarter 54 narrow 2 set cards; 
mules 
t Cheln rd. Sueden Co.; convert plant 
Sugden Pr Bageir ( 
Mississippi, ( int! Corinth Cott M 
‘ lila 4 na tart production ¢ is 
i equipped with 1,200 spindle 
New Jersey, Boonton Are! Twit & 
¢ ! nd t 
t n 
‘ fil tw 
gto Burlir n Tex Mil I 
' 1 ph goods at B i 
i | 1 S 
beth Loudat Fabrice Corp.; capital 
c f $125,000; purchase plant and 
equip for manufacture of cloth founda- 


tion for lace making 
irview Jersey Lace Works, Ine.; lease 
plant and start operations 

New York, Albany New York 
road Cr build new plant roouy 
cloth, at cost of about $96,000 

Brooklyn Elit Plush Co.; new firm; start 
manufacturing cotton, silk, mohair and 
weol plushes at 77 Washington Ave.; 
8 looms. 

North Carolina, Belmont. 


¢ 


Central Rail 


Belmont Fabric 


Co.; capitalized at $350,000; build mill 
and equip with 3,500 spindles and 250 
looms for coarse cotton fabrics. 

Charlotte. Co-Lin Mills, Inc.; lease plant of 
Piedmont Commission Co. and start manu- 
facturing dress goods and other fabrics; 
operate 150 looms. 

Charlotte. Scandanavia Belting Co.(Pater- 
son, N. J.); purchase about three acres of 
land in Charlotte and plan construction of 
new plant there. 

Charlotte. Stuart Mills, Inc.; incorporated 
for $100,000; start production of fancy 
dress goods, silk and cotton mixtures, in 
former Belbro Mills; 40 looms 

Columbus. Columbus Cotton Mills, Inc.; new 
plant of 1,428 spindles for 2s to 12s yarn; 
mill building 60 x 150 ft.; warehouse, 50 x 
100 ft.; 12 operatives houses 

Durham. Yarbrough Mills, Inc.; capitalized 
at $250,000; build one-story brick mill, 82 
x 140 ft.; 100 looms for novelty cloths 

Franklinton Vann-Moore Mills Co.; incor- 
porated for $500,000; purchase plant, con- 
struct addition and equip with 140 looms 
for terry towels. 

Gastonia Gastonia Weaving Co.; buy plant 
and install 30 looms for narrow cotton 
and silk fabrics such as labels 

Granite Falls Granada Mill; new mill of 


Granite Falls Mfg. Co. to manufacture 
waste yarns and mops; two-storie 100 x 
400 ft 


Pittsboro Pompton Lakes (N. J.) Weaving 
Co.; build new brick plant t Pittsbore 
126 x 60 ft 


Roxboro Somerset Mill (John Watt 
Sons Co., Philadelphia) bran 
at Crais 1 Pe Ge nie tor 10 
ft.; 100 looms at start 
Shelby Or Mill Co.; ny t 5 
mill (contr t awarded 
pindle 150 loon 
S} by St ! ! M ( 





n hr 


Pennsylvania, I’! 
is 





plust t \K \ t 
Fran} 01 
( r s Ss r I 
iblist t anel I ° ¢ 
two-stor 60 x SO ft 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket Britton TI 
In incorporated for $50 tart 
tions at 244 Pine St 
Warren Consolidated Thread Mi Ir 
organize and start production f high 


grade thread. 


South Carolina, Greenvill: 
Mills, Ince 


drapery 


Piedmont Plush 
capitalized at $450,000; new 
md upholstery e is plant 

ure tlidd , x 
ith pro eae is vied Aok s 
length to 225 ft.; also Gyehouse and boiler 
room; 24 looms. 


Tennessee, Tellico Plains Tellico Cotton 
Mills Co.; new plant for production of 


cotton yarns &s to 10s, 3-ply; 
brick mill, 60 x 156 ft.; 2,000 spindles 

Texas, Bowie Bowie Cotton Mills; start 
construction of mill; one-story, 80 x 380 
ft.; 5,000 spindles and 6 broad looms for 
cord fabrics 

Galveston, Galvez Mills; incorporated for 
$1,000,000; begin erection of new mill; 
main building two-stories, 300 x 103 ft; 
will equip with 14,000 spindles from plant 
of Nobska Spinning Co., Taunton, Mass. 

San Marcos Planters & Manufacturers 
Cotton Mills; build shirting mill at San 
Marcos; 10,000 spindles and auxiliary ma- 
chinery; main building 120 x 320 ft 


NEW WOOL MILLS 


California, Los Angeles. Los Angeles Felt 
Co.; incorporated with capital of $20,000; 
initial equipment of two camelback felt 
machines. 

Connecticut, East Woodstock Stillwater 
Worsted Mills; construct branch plant 
Massachusetts, Enfield Liberty Woolen Co; 
start manufacturing women's cloakings, 
suitings, etc.; 4 sets of cards, 2 pickers 

and 30 48-in. looms. 

Holliston. Heritage Woolen Mills, Inc.; 
begin production of suitings, overcoatings 
and cloakings; 7 sets and 44 looms. 

Hyde Park. Standard Mohair Plush Co.; in- 
corporated for $100,000; start making pile 
fabrics at 188 Providence St. 

Methuen. Massachusetts Worsted Mills; 
organize and start production of worsteds. 

Worcester. Barbara Woolen Co.;_ start 
operations at 122 Gold St.; 4 sets of cards, 
4 pickers, 36 narrow and 4 broad looms 
for suitings 

Worchester MacDay Rework Wool Co.; 
begin manitfacturing at 245 Harding St. 

New Jersey, Passaic Gold Bond Worsted 
Mills; incorporated for $100,000; equip 
plant at 29 Grace Terrace with 30 looms. 

New York, Milton. Storm King Woolen Co.; 
build new mill of brick and concrete with 
12,000 sq. ft. floor space; 2 sets cards; 40 
looms. 

Stockport. Empire Spinning Mills, Inc.; 
capitalized at $20,000; new mill on woolen 
and merino yarns; 5 sets, 5 mules, 1 
garnett, 2 twisters. 

Waterviiet. P. H. Sochier Yarn Mill; new 
plant established at 100 First St.; 1 set 
cards, 1 mule, 1.-mixing picker, 2 cone 
winders, 2 spoolers. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Columbia Rug 
Mills, Inc.; organized with capital of 
$50,000; new mill equipped with 60 looms 

Philadelphia. Premier Textile Mills; in- 
stall 6 broad looms and auxiliary equip- 
ment for commission warping and weav- 
ing of men's wear and dress goods. 

East Downingtown Victor Spinning Co.; 
capitalized at $100,000; purchase part of 
real estate of Dowingtown Woolen Mills 
and start new plant on wilton rug and 
carpet yarns. 

Rhode Island, North Smithfield Valley- 
stone Mills Co.; new firm; start produc- 
tion of fine worsted; 24 looms 

Texas, Denton. Texas Rug Mills; new 
plant on low and medium priced rugs; 
initial equipment, 2 looms 


one-story 


NEW KNITTING MILLS 


Alabama, Anniston. Avalon Knitwear Co.; 
transfer one unit of plant from Utica, 
N. Y. to Anniston; 4 spring needle and 80 
latch needle knitting machines; 80 sewing 
machines 

Eufaula. Glorie Underwear Mills, Ine 
(Reading, Pa.); build new plant; two one- 
story buildings, 350 x 60 ft., for manu- 
facturing purposes, and 200 x 60 ft. power 
house 

Huntsville Aycock Hosiery Mills (South 
Pittsburg, Tenn.); establish branch mill 
with equipment of 100 knitting machines 
and 30 loopers 

Huntsville. Erwin Mfg. Co.; start produc 
tion of men's flat fleece cotton underwear; 
16 knitting machines, 6 ribbers, 24 sewing 
machines. 

California, Hollywood Hollywood Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc.; capitalized at $500,000; 
start operations equipped with 100 circular 


machines and three units of full- 
fashioned machines 
Los Angeles Sunset Silk Hosiery Mills 
Inc.; new two-story mill, 70 x 135 ft.; 
one-story dyehouse nd finishing depart 
Y er x t+ 4 tr ler 
hou ) 38 f PI I tel 
$85,000 
r I ! W K ting M 
' i 1 4 
A t Cw 
Connecticut, Poquor : Prit Knitting 
MI I . Trt $ rf tart 
lik 
Georgia, 
‘ ’ 
Illinois, 1 Sexton Mfg 
ne-stor i a x 144 ft 
{ 1 r int h ne 9% 0 
1 f r manu f 
1 ‘ ll 
I hell I t Knitting M In 
reanize nd tart production of shaker 
weat ‘ DI witt latch needle 
machir 
Kentuekyv, P ’ P h Hosiery Mills 
Arlingt 


59 1ribbers and 10 loopers; enlarge dye 
house, install new boiler unit and 2 
knitting machines for production ° 
women’s rayon hosiery in Paducah mill 


oe 


a 
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Maine, Waterville Kennebec Hosiery Co 
start operations equipped with 6 knitting 
machines, 2 ribbers, 1 looper, 1 sewing 
machine. 

Massachusetts, Chelsea Eagle Hosiery Co., 
Inc.; incorporated for $25,000; start _ 
ducing in leased quarters; 10 Knitting n 
chines. 

Wakefield. Fenway Knitting Mills; start 
making ladies’ men’s and boys’ knitwear 
and golf hose as branch of Middlesex 
Knitting Co 

Worcester E Robinson Co., Inc. ; 
capitalized at $25,0000; new knitted elastic 
webbing mill established at 70 Piedmont 
St 

Michigan, Bay City Hogle Knitting Co.; 
incorporated for $5,000; start production 
of sweaters and novelties; 10 flat knitting 
machines, 1 ribber, 2 loopers and 8 sewing 
machines 


New Hampshire, Franklin G. F. & & 
Hosiery; new firm; make men’s 124-needle 
cotton and wool half hose. 


New Jersey, Blackwood Blackwood Silk 
Hosiery Co.; start construction of new 
brick and steel plant to have about 60 
full-fashioned machines 


New Brunswick Kennedy Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
new company; begin production of knitted 
rayon fabrics with 8 knitting machines 

Union City. Hudson Silk Hosiery Co.; new 
firm; start operations equipped with 11 
full-fashioned knitting machines 


New York, Brooklyn Diana Underwear 
Mills, Inc.; new firm to make women’s 
rayon underwear, balbriggan and jersey 
cloth at 1425-37th St.; 72 knitting and 48 
sewing machines 

Brooklyn Mazell Knitwear Corp.; incorpo- 
rated for $10,000; start making ladies’ 
sweaters; 6 flat knitting and 7 sewing 
machines 

Clayton Warner Knitting Co, In bulld 
concrete and steel mill, two-stories, 40 x 
80 ft., and frame warehouse, 20 x 36 ft. 
one-story, with concrete basement; 24 sew 
ing and 12 knitting machines for cotton 
bathing suits and sweaters 


ro- 
la- 


Cohoes. Riberdy & Derocher; equip two- 
story plant with 80 spindles and 12 
knitting machines for knitted rayon 


underwear cloth 

Fultonville Peasley Knitting Mill; start 
producing pure silk tricot jersey and 
rayon knit underwear in former Weichert- 
Peasley Mill. 

Johnstown. Grewen & Lenon Co., Inc.; 
capatalized at $60,000; lease plant and 
begin manufacturing chamolsette cloth 
and gloves. 

New York. Gold Tee Knitting Mills; start 
making sweaters, scarfs, knit dresses and 
suits at 118 W. 22d St.; 10 Raschel ma- 
chines, 2 loopers, 14 sewing machines 

Oswego Oswego Rayon Corp.; organized 
with paid in capital of $759,999; take over 
land, buildings and water power rights of 
New Fabric Cloth Mills, Inc.; will make 
rayon underwear. 

Stittville. Stittville Silks, Inc.; capitalized 
at $10,000; purchase former plant of 
Stittville Knitting Co., remodel and instal? 
machinery for glove silk underwear; 12 
tricot knitting machines. 


North Carolina, Asheboro Parks Hoslery 
Mills, Inc.; build brick mill, two stories 
high, 100 x 60 ft.; equip with 40 knitting 
machines 

Boone Boone Knitting Mills, Inc.; Iincor- 
porated for $40,000; start manufacture of 
men’s 220 needle silk and cotton hose; 
initial equipment, 28 knitting machines, 6 
ribbers, 6 loopers; later increase 

Burlington Liberty Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
construct one-story, 30 x 52 ft. mill; 34 
knitting machines for half hose 

Catawba Elliott knitting Mills (Hickory, 
N. C.); establish branch hosiery mill in 
Catawba; some equipment moved from 
Hickory 


Hickory Setz-Right Hostery Mill; capital 
ized at $25,000; start production of half 
hose in two-story, 58 x 125 ft. brick plant 
50 200-needle machines 


Thomasville Maurice Mills Co 
facturing hosiery with Init 
of 50 knitting n 
ing machine 


tart manu 
equipment 
per 4 sew 





ichines, 8 loo 





Ohio, Cincinnati Louis Moore Ir 
ipitalized it) «6. $56,000 mo fror 21 
Government Sq to 241 Walnut St ind 
install iditional knitting machines for 
nitted t¢t 
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Orlear St 36 42-gauge 
knitting machine 10 wir 
12 seamers and finishing 
Philadelphia Century Knitting M 
gin operation at 3560 N Marst t 
equipped with 6 knitting ma t 
loopers, 2 sewing machine 
Philadelphia Da Lu Hosiery Co.; new cor 
ern: erect mill and equip witt full 
asl ed 1 
I eedy} Deer H Mills 
chartered with capital of $4u,vu secure 
quarters at D St. and Erle Ave.,; start 


producing full-fashioned hosiery 


Philadelphia Diamond Shaker Sweater 
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Pictured is an “American” 1500 gallon Fire 


Underwriter’s Pump, on test after installation at 


é¢ ° 33 
American the C. B. & Q. Railroad Sheep Yards at Mont- 


vomery, Illinois. 


= 
F ire This pump is a single stage, double suction, 


“American” Underwriter Pump, and_ provides 
six fire streams at 100 lbs. pressure. 


° 
Protection e American” pumps are the best insurance against 


fire. Are you protected? 
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Mills; start production of shaker sweaters 
at 1015 Marshall St.; 4 knitting machines, 
1 ribber, 6 sewing machines. 
Philadelphia. Morris Ellis; purchase mill 
building at Emerald & Westmoreland Sts, 


formerly occupied by Wm. D. Whitaker; 
make alterations and equip for hosiery 
manufacture. 

Philadelphia. Emmeth Textiles, Inc.; pur- 


chase 30 full-fashioned knitting machines. 
4 loopers, 5 winders, 4 seamers and 3 
Merrow machines; start making silk neck- 
tiles and hosiery at 1208 Race St. 
Philadelphia Fashion 


Maid Hosiery Co.; 

construct new plant; brick, one-story, 42 
x 50 ft.; full fashioned machines. 

Philadelphia Frenchweave Hosiery Mills, 


Inc.; new mill on ladies’ and men’s tallored 
hosiery; 150 knitting machines 


Philadelphia Hamilton Mills; start manu- 
facture of ladies’ and men’s seamless 
hosiery 


equipped with 90 
knitting machines. 

Philadelphia Harcher Annable Co.; organ- 
ize and begin operations at 1926 N. Front 
St.; 10 circular knitting and 20 sewing 
machines on ladies’ underwear. 

Philadelphia. Harron Hosiery Mill; capital 
ized at $180,000; new  full-fashioned 
hosiery mill established at 3360 Frank- 
ford Ave. 

Philadelphia. International Silk 
Mills, Inc.; organize and start 
turing full-fashioned hosiery at 
Venango St. 


latch needle 


& Hosiery 
manufac- 
1920 E 


Philadelphia. Ironclad Knitting Mills; new 
concern at 37 N. 3d St.; 6 knitting ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment for 
Sweaters and other knit goods. 

Philadelphia. Harry Marks; install full- 
fashioned hosiery machinery in _ Fritz 
Bldg. at 10th and Diamond Sts 

Philadelphia. Marshall Knitting Mills; lease 
second floor in building at Marshall and 
Spring Garden Sts.; 3 shaker machines 


and auxiliary equipment for sweaters 


Philadelphia Ogontz Mfg. Co.; start pro- 
duction of rayon underwear cloth and 
knitted cloth for dresses; 8 circular 
knitting machines; 3 winders. 

Philadelphia. Onlibest Hosiery Mills; capi- 
talized at $20,000; secure third floor at 
2545 N. Broad St 


and equip with 12 full- 
fashioned machines 


Philadelphia is 


eidman & Co.; establish 

plant at 44 N. 9th St. for men’s and 

boys’ knitted ties; 15 knitting and 3 sew- 
ing machines 

Philadelphia. Spring Maid Hosiery Mills; 

start operations at Adams Ave and 

Leiper St., Frankford; 36 spring needle 


knitting machines 

machines 
Doylestown 

Silk Hosiery 


; plan to add 20 knitting 


Doylestown Full Fashioned 
Mill; build new mill: initial 
equipment, 8 leggers and 2 footers 
Hatboro Oscar Nebel Co. (formerly of 
Philadelphia); erect new one-story and 
basement mill, 100 x 285 ft., with exten- 
sion 40 x 50 ft.; 50 full-fashioned ma- 
chines. 
Ickesburg Juniata Hosiery Mills (Mifflin- 
town, Pa.); erect branch plant at Ickes- 
burg; two stories high, 50 x 150 ft. 
Lansdale. Telltale Hosiery Co.; capitalized 
at $25,000; start producing ladies’ silk 
and rayon hosiery; 3 knitting machines, 
2 loopers, 2 sewing machines. 
Lehighton. Floyd M. 


Harelman; 
new knitting mill. 


establish 


Luzerne. Absorbent Knitting Co., Inc.; new 
concern; start producing children’s 
novelty seven-eighths hose; also men’s 
novelty socks and infants’ ribbed hose; 


30 knitting machines 
Nescopeck. 


Nesco Knitting Mills; incorpo- 
rated for $12,000; begin manufacturing 
Sweaters and bathing suits; 25 doz. 
weekly 


Reading. Berne Hoslery Mills; new mill on 
silk and cotton hosiery; 28 spring needle 
and 20 latch needle knitting machines, 4 
ribbers, 4 loopers, 3 sewing machines. 


Reading. Reading Maid Hosiery Mill; erect 
first unit of plant for women’s full- 
fashioned silk hosiery; brick and steel, 
one-story 100 x 250 ft.; capacity for 44 


machines; plan erection of five units. 

Shillington Fedden Bros., Inc. (New 
York); purchase approximately 65,006 
sq. ft. 


of ground at Shillington and plan 

new mill 

Sinking Springs H w 
bulld one-story, 
at cost of 


Anthony Co.: 
100 x 150 ft. branch mill 
$50,000; 10 sets full-fashioned 


ichines for women’s hosiery 


Seuth Langhorne. Modern Maid Silk Hoslery 
Co.; capitalized at $50,000; erect plant 
ind start operations with about 9 full- 
fashioned machines and supplementary 


juipment 


Rhode Island, 
Mills, Inc.; 


Woonsocket. Park Knitting 
lease plant at 50 Allen St 
and start making general line of knit 
goods; 6 latch needle and 2 spring needle 
machines 


South Carolina, Gaffney Sultrene Mills 


Inc. ; ipitalized at $10,000; start produc- 
ne men's and women’s sport hosiery; 25 
knitting machines, 3 ribbers, 3 loopers, 19 
wing machines; purchase equipment of 
Acme Chemical Co 
Spart Powell 


partanburg 
purchase 


Knitting Co. (Phila- 
lelphia) ; 


Model Mill of Textile 
Industrial Institute and establish plant 
there of 200 knitting machines; build 26 
houses for employes. 

Tennessee, Soddy Soddy Hoslery Mills (to 
be operated by Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga.); build two-story, 60 x 
150 ft. addition to existing plant and 
equip with 225 knitting machines, 450 
ribbers and 50 loopers. 


Texas, Fort Worth Dixte Hosiery Mills, 
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Inc.; capitalized at 25,000; purchase 
equipment of Ellis County Hosiery Mill, 
Waxahachie, Tex. and transfer to Burton 


Bldg., Fort Worth; also add new ma- 
chinery. 

Houston Ho-Tex Knitting Mills; new 
ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery mill; 2 
knitting machines, 1 looper, 1 sewing ma 


chine. 

Sherman Pool Knitting Mills; inco 
for $25,000; equip plant 
machines, 2 ribbers, 1 
machinery for men's 

Yoakum Yoakum Hosiery Mills Co.; ere 
brick mill, 100 x 200 ft. and install 50 
knitting machines, 20 loopers and dyeing 
equipment 

Virginia, Martinsville. Pannill Knitting C 
purchase building and equip with 17 
knitting and 35 sewing machines for men’s 


rporated 
with 10 knittir 
and dy: 


looper 


hose 


knitted ribbed union suits 

Roanoke Roanoke Knitting Mills; capital 
ized at $150,000; take over one-story, 150 
x 200 ft brick plant and remode 7 


New Building Erected for Pohatcong 
knitting machine or ladie | 
wear 

Canada, London, Ont Richmond H 
Ltd.; capitalized at $150,000 tart 
facturing 

London, Ont Supersilk Hosiery, Ltd tart 
operations in leased plant at corner of 
Pall Mall and Richmond St.; 20 kr ing 


machines 


NEW SILK MILLS 


Connecticut, New London Plymouth Silk 
Mills, In« new mill established in leased 
quarters; 24 looms. 

Norwalk Powell Silk Co.; organized by 
Elias Powell; lease plant and install 75 
looms for broad silks. 

Willimantic S. P. S. Silk Co.; incorporated 


for $50,000; lease 60 x 90 ft. building and 
equip for manufacture of sewing silks 
Massachusetts, Fall River. 


Fall River Silk 
Co.; start commission weaving equipped 
with 40 plain looms, 4 winders, 2 quillers 


and 2 warpers. 

Fall River. Pansy Silk Co.; new mill; start 
up 100 box looms, 3 warpers, 5 winders 
and 3 quillers. 

New Bedford Old Colony Silk Mills Corp.; 
organize and plan installation of about 
35,000 spindles in building erected by New 
Bedford Textile Corp.; 144 looms to be 
installed in Union Storage Warehouse 


New Jersey, Hackettstown Mohawk Silk 
Throwing Co., Inc.; capitalized at $10,000; 
purchase mill of W. H. Ashley Silk Corp.; 
install 7,500 spinning spindles; plan to in- 
crease capacity 100% by June, 1926 

Paterson, Augusta Broad Silk Works, 
new company with capital 
lease quarters and install 
and auxiliary machinery 

Paterson Batmar Silk Co.; 


Inc. ; 
of $100,000; 
about 60 looms 


co-partnership 


formed by Joseph Baten and Boris 
Margolin; equip plant with 30 looms 
Paterson Consolidated Silk Mills In 


capitalized at $150,000; lease quarters 
install 400 looms. 
Paterson. G. G. G 
with capital of 
broad silks at 
Paterson 


install 40 


and 


Silk Mfg. Co 
$50,000; start 
358 Hamilton Ave 
Maxwell Silk Co.; 
looms and 


organized 


producing 


new company; 
auxiliary mach 





nery 
in Strange Mill No 
Patersor Perfect Textile Mills, In ir 
corporated for $100,000; begin producing 
broad silks on 28 box looms 


Paterson Press Silk Mills, Ir ir rpo 
ited for $100,000; 


lease space and install 


Paterson Reliable Silk Yarn Co.; new com 
pany to manufacture silk yarn; author- 
ized capital $125,000 pfd. and 1,000 shares 
no par value common. 

Paterson Rheinberger Silk Mills; incorpo 
rated for $100,000; lease plant at 10th 
Ave. & E. 18th St.; initial equipment 24 
looms 

Paterson Umbrella Silk Corp.; capitalised 


at $50,000; start operations equipped with 
2 winders, 1 quiller and 16 looms 
Paterson Usdan Silk Co.; start making 
broad silks and silk shawls; 28 box looms 
Paterson. White Star Silk Co.; incorporated 
for $50,000 to manufacture broad silks; 
lease quarters. 


New York, Brooklyn Viola Silk Mills, 
capitalized at $100,000; start manui.ct- 
uring silk jersey glove cloth at 33-34th 
St.; 18 spring needle knitting and 36 sew- 
ing machines 











North Carolina, Charlotte Veritas Silk 
Mills, In¢ (West New York, N Me 
build new plant; ne-story 80 x 100 ft 

) spindls 40 1 

H Point H ilk Mills (West New 
Y k, N J w plar at cost of 
$3 0 Ot ry 150 x 300 ft - 500 
box 

Oregon, and I r S$ ( erect 
first unit of sil T t 1 e-story, 

Pennsylvania, Allentowr Greenle Silk 
Co ipita i $25,00 ] se pla and 
sta up ’ ms, 4 W ind 7 
winder 

Allentowr I s ( $ ),00 

ft i € i 
m \ ic Ss I \ 1 
I hlehar H. S. & ¢ I ’ lized a 











Hosiery Mill, Inc., Washington, N. J. 
$100,000; start silk throwing and 
erting of all inds combination yarns at 
Bethlehem and Coaldale, Pa 

Danville Starr Silk Co.; new broad sil 


mill; 
looms 
Easton Paxinosa 
$100,000; lease space at 
install warping, winding 


one-story, 


brick, 150 x 50 ft.; 4f 
Silk Co apitalized at 
1001 Center St 
ind quilling ma- 


chines and looms 

Mountainville Winona Silk Co (Allen 
town, Pa.); purchase building and 
establish branch plant in Mountainville; 
32 wide looms, 3 warpers and 6 winders 

Pittston. Sheridan Silk Mills, Inc.; acquire 
plant, remodel and equip with 62 looms 

Reading. Reading Silk Co.; capitalized at 
$50,000; start manufacture of broad silks 
at 701 Walnut St.; 21 box looms, 2 
winders, 1 warper 

Scranton. Delawanna Silk Mills, Inoc.; be- 
gin producing broad silks equipped with 
50 box looms, 2 warpers and 3 winders 


Wyoming Sheridan Silk Mills; acquire 
plant, remodel and equip with 62 looms 
Rhode island, Central Falls Broadloom 
Fabrics, Inc capitalized at $100,000 
lease plant at 467 Mill St. and begin 

manufacturing broad silks 

Central Falls Flower Silk Mills, Inc.; In 
corporated for 25,000; start producing 
satin in new plant at Cross & Mill Sts 


Central Falls General Fabrics Corp.; 
organize and start manufacture of silk 
cloth 

Pawtucket Concord Textile Mills; capital 
ized at $100,000; establish plant at 486 
Pawtucket Ave.; about 70 wide looms for 
georgette crepes, etc 

Virginia, Waynesboro Stehilsilks Corp.; 
erect new silk throwing plant; one-story, 
saw-tooth roof, having 25,000 sq. ft. floor 
area arranged for future addition of 
100% apacity 


NEW RAYON MILLS 


Massachusetts, Canton Klis Rayon Corp. of 
America acquire real estate bulldings 











ind mact fF lers Silk Synicate 
new yt ling having 60,000 

1. ft f floor space 

Michigan, St. Clair Chemical City Ra 
( rt nitall i at $1,300 0: will t 

lu ’ ini ul unit I i 

1,000 It f n dally 

New Jersey, Passa Commercial Fit 
‘o. of America, Ir purct ‘ ilk throw 
ing mill P i & Bro r 
necessary 3 in plar for 
rayon; add n department 

Patersor Rayon Textile Cory new firn 
start winding, warping »pping loubling 
reeling wart I king, et at 14 rt 
landt St 

New York, FElmir International R r 
Corp organize nd tart ons tion £ 
first unit to h ¢ pacity of t 

150 denier rayon per day 
Utica Skenandoah Rayon Corp new 


poration; acquire property 
Cotton Co.; make alterations preparatory 
to installation of rayon machinery 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


of Skenandoah 


Rayon Fibre 
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Products Co.; start cperations at 2016 N 


Hancock St.; 6 worsted cards, 6 combs, 1 
dryer, 3 openers 
Susquehanna Oakland Rayon Products Co., 








In« new firm for winding rayon on cops 
cones and tubes; ipacity 15,000 lbs. per 
wee! of converted yarn; additional 
apacity of about 7,000 lbs. per week of 
twisting 
Rhode Island, Ri Point H. & H. M 
In in ited for $50,000; tart 
producing rayon fabri in plant form 





oct upied by 
100 looms 
Tennessee, Johnson 


Pawtucket Valley Textile 





Cit Ameri Bem 
berg Corp start onstruction f reir 
forced concrete and steel buildings to } 


approximate floor space of 400,000 sq 








will produce ipproximately 7,000 lbs 
Bemberg per day 
West Virginia, Parkersburg Viscose ) 
(Marcus Hook, Pa purchase 125 acres of 
land and award contract for new branch 
ant 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


California, Sar Francisco Edward 
McRoskey Mattress Co.; build new plant 


story nd basement; steel frame and 





t w tile ost $90,000 
Connecticut, Bridgeport Real Braid Mfg 
Cc production of braids and shoe 
es in leased quarters; 300 braiding ma 
hit 
sg Glasgo Finishing ¢ 


ncorporated 
eae 
purcha o plar 


for $300,000 tla I 
Thread Co 


American 





Middletown Superior Mfg. Co new com 
ny with ipital of $50,000 tart manu 
turing isbestos brake ninz ind 

iple dis lutch facing 

M Textil Rubber Co ipitalized at 

$ oo tart production of rug ind floor 
ring mad from rubber nd textil 

Georgia, Rossville National Yar P s 

! Co purchase about 10 acre f nd 
tw story building 190 x 5 

iditional L-shaped building, one 

! t 30 x 50 ft. and 60 x 100 ft 

house ilso. build ‘ottages for 

Maine, Alfred All American Products Co.; 
‘ ve plant of Alfred Mfg. Co. and tn 

stal flax machinery for preparing fibre 


ilegumming to the manufactur of 


Maryland, Baltin Woodberry D 


Munson Bldg 





\ rt perations 
Ik Highway 
Massachusetts Redford \ Rogister 
Textile C incorporated for $60,000; 
start commission dusting, picking, card- 
y id ri r ( ite hemp, ramile 
tam at 
River Hatter F Mill capitalized 
$50,000 tart production of hatters’ 
fur in former Fall River Webbing Mills 
mingham Steacie Garnetting Co in- 
rporated for $50,000; initial equipment 
garnett 
New Bedford New Bedford Cotton Clean 
ing Corp organize with capital of $50,- 
100; start operations in building owned by 
New Bedford Warehouse Co 
North Adams North Adams Garnetting 
Co.; incorporated for $10,000; purchase 


machinery and install in Ellis Bldg 
Taunton Linen Products Co., Inc.; capt- 
talized at $100,000; purchase Oakland 


Mills, equip and start manufacture of 
absorbent linen products 

Waltham Paulastic Co.; apitalized at 
$50,000 lease plant and start making 


elasti 
Waltham 


webbing 


Reliance Garnetting Mills; equip 


two-story, 150 x 50 ft. concrete building 
with 4 garnetts and 3 pickers 

New Hampshire, Penacook. A. A. Tidd & 
Co.: start manufacture of shoddy 
equipped with 8 sets of cards and 3 
pickers 

New Jersey, Cranford Beebe Waterproof 
Cordage Co organize and begin produc- 
ing hand laid cotton lines, et« at 335 
Centennial Ave 

Hawthorne Rayon Processing Co.; incor- 
porated for $50,000; start commission 


work 
Hawthorne 
tart dyeing 


Wasbauer & 
and 


Kramer, 
printing plant here 


Inc.; 





Jersey City Brietwieser Dyeing Co Inc.; 
ipitalized at $25,000; daily ipacity 4,- 
0 It of rayon and cotton yarns 
w Brunswi Lyons Piece Dye Works 
Pater T erect new plant in New 
srunsw tir r xcess f $80,000, 

Ar n Pies D fg & Skein 
te ed at $50,000 be- 
444 E 2d St 
h-American Sil Printing 
th ita f $100,- 
it 2 Putnam St 
y Cc build plant 
Prin . ta m- 
t 4 ; ge 5S 
I int Piece Dye W 
ted r $100,000; buy 
4 Third Ave and equir 
I r rextil Printing Co.; 
$50,000 purcha plant 
Pat n. Prit Print Plants, In or- 
l I nt at 500 Marshall St 


New York, Buffa Butterworth Dyeing & 


Bleaching Wor ea dyehouse at 19 
Doat St nd tart operation 
Watervliet Slade Products, Inc. (New 
York); ea Barker Bldg. and install 
hit f r nings ar Luto- 
mobile fabrics 
North Carolina, Ashevill: Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Ir build branch plant to have 
weekly pacity f 1,000,000 yds.; also 
illage houses 
Belmont Belmont Processing Co.; erect 
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Series 90 Pressure Regulator 


Fisher aids for 


process and boiler feed 


Process work and boiler 
feed are admittedly two 
of the mill’s most “im- 
portant.” Here is where 
strong arm control is 
needed. In a seething 
dye kettle — in the flow 
of a boiler’s life blood — 
exist dangers. Excesses 
one way or the other on 
the turn of a card can 
change success to fail- 
ure. 


Fisher Series 90 Pres- 
sure Regulator controls 
process steam reliably. 
It responds immediately 
to slight variations in 
pressure. It breeds con- 
fidence. For dyeing, 
tentering, slacker opera- 
tion, bleaching, air line 
service, etc.--specify it. 





Excess Pressure Governor 


The highly sensitive excess pressure governor 
automatically controls and regulates the speed of 
the pump or turbine according to the requirements 
of the boilers. 


FISHER GOVERNOR CO. 
1179 Fisher Bldg. 


MARSHALLTOWN TOWA 








COLUMBIAN IRON 
WORKS 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of 


Fire Hydrants, Valves, 
Valve Boxes, Sluice 
Gates, Meter Boxes, 
Works 


Water Supplies 


APPROVED FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL INSTALLATION 


New Orleans Representative: 


J. S. BARELLI 


612 Godchaux Bldg. 





Direct Representatives 
GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


North Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TEXTILE CONTRACTORS 


and 


ENGINEERS 
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FACTORY SIDE TRACKS 
PIPE EXCAVATIONS 
HEAVY FOUNDATIONS 
STEAM SHOVEL WORK 
BRIDGES DAMS 








KENNEDY ENGINEERING Co. 


6 Beacon St. -:- Boston, Mass. 
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plant to have weekly capacity for han- 
dling 100,000 lbs. of yarn; main building 
100,000 sq. ft. floor space; separate build- 
ing to house boilers and caustic recovery 
plant; also new office building. 

Burlington Southern Artsilk Bleach & 
Dye Works; authorized capital $100,000; 
new firm to dye and bleach in the skein, 
rayon and cotton yarns; 10 dye vats, also 
10 spoolers and 2 100-spindle cone wind- 
ers; later change name to Southern Dye- 
ing Co 

Charlotte Salembier & Villate, Inc.; lease 
new mill construction building, 150 x 150 
ft. and establish plant for processing of 
silk and rayon. 

Oregon, Salem. Miles Linen Co. (organized 
last year); erect first unit of plant; main 
building of reinforced concrete, 100 x 
14214 ft.; 34 x 60 ft. warehouse! 300 
spinning frames. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Frankford Dye 
Works; silk yarn dyeing business estab- 
lished at 4330 Factory St., Frankford. 

Philadelphia. Sarmac, Inc.; new company; 
Start treating and converting tussah silk, 
rayon and also malva fibre, at 2601 N. 
Hancock S8t. 

Philadelphia. Woodcock & Young; new 
hosiery dyeing and  0bleaching plant 
started at Penn St. and Bellefield Ave., 
Germantown; capacity 2,500 lbs. per day. 

Easton. Plymouth Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
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Co.; new department of Haytock-Crone- 
meyer Co.; dyeing to trade. 

Reading. Textile Printing Co.; new con- 
cern; start operations at 530 N. 3d St. 
Slatington. Community Rug Mills, Inc.; 
capitalized at $15,000; remodel building, 
install machinery for braided rag rugs 
Rhode Island, Central Falls Rayon Dye 
Works; incorporated for $50,000; establish 
plant with weekly capacity of 10,000 Ibs 
Cranston. Brownsword Towline Works; or 
ganize and start experimental operations 
Phenix. McCusker’s Textile Process Co.; 
new firm; lease Black Rock Mill, formerly 
run by Quaker Braid Co.; specialize in 
fast colors; capacity 8,000 lbs. per week 
Providence. Industrial Braid Co.; establish 
plant at 415 Charles St.; 156 braiders 
Tennessee, Chattanooga. Central Franklin 
Process Co.; new plant containing approx- 
imately 41,000 sq. ft. of floor area; prac- 
tically exact duplicate of Greenville plant 
Virginia, Roanoke. Loebl Dye Works, Inc.; 
incorporated for $25,000; start operations 

in brick plant at 348 Salem Ave 

Washington, Vancouver Washington-Ore- 
gon Linen Mills, Inc.; lease plant; will 
have 3,200 spindles and 60 looms for ini- 
tial operations. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Maley-Miller Mfg. 
Co.; capitalized at $10,000; lease space at 
387 Tenth St. and equip for making wool 
comforters, batting and wadding. 


Enlargements and Improvements 


COTTON 


Alabama, Geneva. Geneva Cotton Mills; 
construct new cloth room, one story, 40 
x 80 ft.; add 1,600 spindles and 44 40-in. 
looms and complementary equipment 

Lanett. West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; build 
four-story and basement cloth warehouse 
100 x 120 ft. for Lanett Mill. 

Ozark. Dale Cotton Mills; purchase Ozark 
Cotton Mill and give general overhauling. 

Piedmont Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; 
complete two-story, 85 x 103 ft. exten- 
sion, increasing capacity from 25 to 30%. 
(Work started last year.) 

Union Springs. Cowikee Mills; install 1,000 
additional spindles. 


California, Redlands. John H. Hodson Co., 
Inc.; move into new mill 50 x 65 ft., with 
adjoining dyehouse and boiler room; in- 
stall 4 new looms. 


Connecticut, cast Hampton Summit 
Thread Co.; build one-story, brick and 
steel mill addition. 

Middletown. Burns Lace Mfg. Co.; install 
three new looms each capable of produc- 
ing five pieces of 36-in. goods at one 
time; also start lace curtain making de- 
partment with 24 machines. 

Middletown Russell Mfg. Co.; build one- 
story, 25 x 50 ft. brick warehouse. 

Middletown. Wilcox Lace Mfg. Co.; new 
addition for carding, finishing and bleach- 
ing; one story high, 22 x 116 ft.; also 
start curtain and drapery manufacturing 
department 

Moosup. Aldrich Bros. Co.; build new 
weave shed to house 500 looms; also 6 
new houses for operatives. 

Shelton Adams Mfg. Co.; construct 40 x 
50 ft. extension, two stories high, at cost 
of about $20,000. 


Georgia, ‘Athens. Star Thread Mills; install 
60 dobby looms for manufacture of fancy 
dress goods and draperies. 

Calhoun. Echota Cotton Mills; erect 84 x 
77 ft. addition to be used as warper and 
slasher room; one story and basement. 

Carrollton. Carroll Mills; install 60 braid- 
ing machines for production of flat and 
tubular braid, 

Columbus. Columbus Mfg. Co.; make vari- 
ous improvements and enlargements to 
plant, including extension to cloth room; 
15,000 sq. ft. additional floor space; nec- 
essary cloth room equipment. 

Columbus. Muscogee Mfg. Co.; plan five- 
story addition; L-shaped, 193 x 115 ft. 
and 108 x 54 ft., of reinforced concrete, 
steel and brick. 

Columbus. Swift Spinning Mills; erect mod- 
ern building to facilitate inspection and 
grading of cotton. 

Commerce Harmony Grove Mills; erect 
new cloth room, 70 x 44 ft., and add 48 
looms 

Daltor American Thread Co. of Georgia; 
complete first unit of plant started last 
vear; 30,000 spindles 

BRoylston-Crown Mills; formed to 

yperate Elk Cotton Mills; erect 200 ft., 

two-story addition to plant; also 40 cot 
tages pproximately double capacity 

Eastman Cotton Mills; install 20 

1 broad looms, 4 spinning frames 

ind complimentary equipment 

Egan. Piedmont Cotton Mills; build 50-ft., 








ne-stor nd basement addition to cloth 
rriffir Hichland Mills complete mill 
starte t spindles and 500 
om 
Habershar Habersham Mills; construct 
$150,¢ hydro-electric plant 
Hampton Ensign Cotton Mills (Forsyth 


Ga.); purchase Hampton Cotton Mills and 
operate as plant No. 2. 


Hawkinsville Cochran Mill No. 2; Install 
2,000 new spindles and 25 90-in. looms; 


overhaul! old machinery; erect new steam 
plant 


La Grange Elm City. Cotton Mills; erect 
two-story brick cloth room and cloth stor- 
age building; Elm City Cotton Mills, Hill- 
side Cotton Mills, Unity Cotton Mills, 


Unity Spinning Mill and Valley Mills, of 
LaGrange, and Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, completely electrified. 

La Grange. Unity Cotton Mills; build 
opener room and small addition to main 
plant; rearrange machinery and install 
double heater breaker lappers. 

Lavonia. Lavonia Cotton Mfg. Co.; make 
additions and improvements, including 
construction of new raw stock dyehouse, 
one story, 50 x 66 ft.; new warehouse hav- 
ing two compartments, 50 x 100 ft. 

Macon. Atlantic Cotton Mills; purchase 
plant of Manchester Mfg. Co. 

Marietta. Willinca Cotton Mills; take over 
Marietta Cotton Mills and start produc- 
tion of 6s to 20s cotton yarns after over 
hauling machinery. 

Middleton. Beaver Cotton Mills; new name 
for plant of Pitts Mfg. Co. purchased by 
Frank W. Van Ness and Associates; 
manufacture carded yarns in 2s to 12s 
single and ply 

Newnan. McIntosh Mills; mill addition 
192 x 75 ft. erected to house 5,000 new 
spindles and complementary machinery. 

Roswell Roswell Mills, Inc.; construct ad- 
dition and install 32 new cards and aux 
iliary machinery; also install dyeing and 
bleaching plant 

Social Circle. Social Circle Cotton Mills Co.; 
electrify plant; add 3,400 spindles and 52 
wide looms. 

Tifton. Tifton Cotton Mills; build exten- 
sion to house 5,000 additional spindles 
Trion Trion Co.; install 100 new 40-in 

looms 

Union Point Union Mfg. Co.; replace old 
wooden dyehouse with new brick struc- 
ture, 60 x 90 ft 

Kentucky, Louisville Louisville Textile 
Co.; build extension to mill at cost of 
about $5,000; add 12 looms 


Maine, Biddeford. Pepperell Mfg. Co.; in- 
stall 80 new spinning frames to replace 
ones shipped to company’s new plant at 
Opelika, Ala.; purchase controlling in- 
terest in Lewiston, (Me.) Bleachery & 
Dye Works. 

Brunswick. Cabot Mfg. Co.; install 100 new 
broad and 308 narrow looms 

Westbrook Edelstone Bros Fabric Mills, 
Inc.; purchase Armory Bldg. and Lisk 
Bldg., make alterations; install machinery 
for manufacture of tire fabrics and twine 
in Armory Bldg. and use Lisk Bldg. for 
warehouse. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton Geo. S. Col- 
ton Elastic Web Co.; build mill addition; 
three stories and basement, 54 x 152 ft 

Fall River. Annawan Mills, In¢ purchase 
Grinnell Yarn Mills 

Fall River Davol Mills; install 8 combers, 
1 ribber, 1 sliver doubler and 4 winders 

Fall River Firestone Cotton Mills; install 
approximately $250,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery, increasing production about 20% 

Fall River Stevens Mfg. C install two 
2,.400-needle jacquards, silk winding ma 
chinery, about 30 chain warpers and yarn 
dyeing equipment 


Malden Multiple Winding Co take over 
business and equipment of Domestic Mills 
Co., Lowell, and move machiner to Mal- 
den 


New Bedford Nashawena M purchase 
Manomet Mill No. 3 and erect two-story 
brick building 
1,680 40-in 
machinery 





adjacent to same to house 


looms and warp preparatory 


New Bedford Neild Mfg. Corp extend 
plant 191 x 112 ft making room for 200 
more looms 

New Bedford New Bedford Spinning Co 
controlling interest purchased by Indian 
Co.; install number of new looms 


New Bedford Wamsutta Mills; sell ap- 
proximately 12,000 mule spindles to make 
room for silk and rayon processing plant 
in one of main buildings; install winders, 
warpers, etc., to handle 10,000 lbs. weekly 
of rayon and silk; add 32 looms; install 
2,000 spindles for long draft spinning; 
electrify Mill No. 6. 


Taunton. City Mfg. Corp. (New Bedford, 
Mass.) purchase Taunton plant of Amalg- 


amated Silk Corp. and 
ing mill. 

Waltham Boston Mfg. Co.; 
jacquard looms 

New Hampshire, Manchester Amoskeag 
Mfg Co.; merge with Parkhill Mfg. Co 
Fitchburg, Mass.; complete new worsted 
dyehouse started last year; install ma 
chinery r production of rayon; 1,200 box 
looms changed over to dobbies 


onvert into weav- 


install 200 new 





New Jersey, Clifton Pennsylvania Textile 


Mills, Ir onstruct brick addition, 65 x 

165 ft., one story high; cost $52,000 
Millville Millville Mfg. Co.; build rein 

forced concrete addition, two stories, 60 


x 185 ft 

Paterson Durwyllan Co.; erect new one- 
story, 120 x 140 ft. mill on Kentucky 
Ave.; will move machinery to new build 
ing and add new looms 

New York, Buffalo Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Inc.; build brick and steel addition at 
cost of about $21,000; one-story, 78 x 100 
ft. . 

Long Island City Cornellist Textile Corp., 
Ravenswood Dye Works, Inc., and C. R 
Finishing Corp. combined under name of 
Cornellist, Inc. 

New Rochelle Maurice Levy Co., Inc.; con 
struct dyehouse addition; one-story, 50 
x 100 ft.; cost $50,000, including equip- 
ment 

Oswego Oswego Yarn Milis, Inc.; install 
additional new machinery to increase out- 
put about 25% 

Utica. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. of 
America; purchase Utica Spinning Mill 
and continue production of cord tire fa- 
brics. 

North Carolina, Central Falls. Pennsylvania 
Textile Mills, Inc.; build new card room 
and 12 operatives’ houses : 

Charlotte Carl Stohn, Inc.; lease extra 
floor space and install 24 additional looms 

Cherryville Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.; build 
mill addition; two stories, 75 x 128 ft., 
add 5,000 spindles 

Cherryville, Wildan Mfg. Co.; new company 
capitalized at $200,000; purchase Cherry 
ville plant of Melville Mfg. Co 

Cliffside Cliffside Mills; construct new 
finishing plant; three stories, 243 x 50 ft 

Concord. Brown Mfg. Co.; construct new 
two-story, 100 x 80 ft. weave shed; old 
weave shed used as spinning room and ad- 
ditional frames installed 

Concord. Locke Cotton Mills Co.; build new 
brick and concrete boiler house and in 
stall 3 new boilers. 

Cramerton Cramerton Mills, Ine.; con- 
struct complete wet finishing plant 

Cumberland Cumberland Mills, Inc.; or 
ganized with capital of $300,000 to operate 
plant of Corley Mills, Inc 

Franklinville Randolph Mills, Inc.; butld 
addition to house bleaching and dyeing 
equipment; install new equipment 

Gastonia Ranlo Mfg. Co.; construct 44 x 
130 ft. extension on main mill building 
15 houses for operatives; install 10 addi 
tional twisters and 4 looms 

Gibsonville Minneola Mfg. Co.; 
new weave shed, 192 x 228 ft., started last 
year; install additional machinery and 
make other improvements 

Graham Travora Mfg. Co.; build new of 
fice building at cost of about $8,000 

Greensboro Proximity Mfg. Co.; erect six 
story reinforced concrete warehouse; in 
stall second unit of equipment for dyeing 
warps indigo by continuous method 

Henry River Henry River Mfg Co.; in 
stall new spindles, additional cards, rov 
ing frames and twisters, also add comb- 
ers; will make fine combed yarn, 70s to 
80s for mercerizing 

Hickory A A. Shuford Mill Co.; build 
300-ft. addition, one story and basement 
high 

High Point Highland Cotton Mills; erect 
two-story 200 x 67 ft. extension and in 
stall machinery for 40s to 60s ply yarns 

Kannapolis Cannon Mfg. Co.; construct 
two-story, 50 x 50 ft. extension to office 
building; plan 50,000-spindle addition; 
three story, 600 x 100-ft. building; also 
150 tenement houses 

King's Mountain Dilling Cotton Mills; 
build weave shed for 150 looms; one 
story, 100 x 135 ft. 

Landis Corriher Mills Co.; erect two two 
story standard mill buildings, 190 x 200 
ft. and 40 x 80 ft., to house 11,000 addi 
tional spindies and complementary eq 
ment; also houses for operatives 


complete 











Lincolnton Boger & Crawford; install 3 
000 additional pinning spindles 4 
gassing plant; construct 200,000 gal r 
reservoir ind 11 new dwelling for er! 
ployes 

Marion Cross Cotton Mills Co build ex 
tension to house 6,000 pindle but Y 
5,000 installed at thi time i 

rzes fo perat € 

Mt Holly Catawba Spinning Co rect 
new dvye plant nd install r r 

Mt. Ple int Tu M 
struct new office bu 

Paw ‘ i? f M I T { 

In r ) w a 
nd 1 l I f 
tiwe 1 i ] 
R: j ‘ . e ¢ ‘ ‘ 
t tex } t t $ 

t na T R Mf I 
struct two tory ivel use 50 x 140 
install 2 dyeing rm hines 2 slashers, 4 
beam warpers 

Roxboro A. T. Baker & Co., Ine.; build 


100 x 100 ft. extension and equip with 30 
additional looms 

Salisbury. Rowan Cotton Mills Co.; en- 
large plant to house 10,000 new spindles 
and preparatory equipment. 

Smyth (Balfour) Balfour Mills, Inc.; add 
8,000 new spindles and 100 looms; build 
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and equip new 1250 KVA steam 
power plant; also 25 new house 





Spindale Horn Co 


install 32 20-harness 
dobby looms 


Spindale Spencer Mills Co mplete 
weave shed started last year, a 135 x 140 
ft. structure, and install 150 1 Ss as 


planned. 
Stanley Lola Mfg Co.; approximate! 
double floor space of dyeing departm 
by building addition 
Swannanoa Beacon Mfg Co.; complet 


branch mill and village started last 








main building 800 x 165 ft.: about 6& cot 
tages 

Valdese Waldensian Weavers, Inc.: start 
producing draperies in plant acquired last 


year; initial equipment, 8&4 
build addition to practically 
pacity. 


looms later 
} 


double ca- 
Oklahoma, Sand Springs 
Co. of Okla. (subsidiary of C. R. Miller 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.); purchase Sand 
Springs Cotton Mill; build new bleach 


ery with capacity of about 150,000 yds 
per week 


Cc. R. Miller Mfg 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia American Pile 
Fabric Co. (Frankford); erect mill addi 
tion at cost of $4,700 

Philadelphia A = Baker & Co., Ine 
(Manayunk); build new storehouse cost- 
ing approximately $50,000 and centralize 
storage facilities, heretofore scattered 
also erect new dyehouse at cost of $15, 
000. 

Philadelphia. Baxter, Kelly & Faust, Inc.; 
build two additional stories on two-story 
building, at cost of $96,000 

Philadelphia Bolger Bros. (Germantown) ; 
erect new building at cost of $40,000 

Philadelphia Brooks Bros. Co., Inc.; con- 
struct three-story and basement addition 
to mill and install 50 new looms 

Philadelphia Craftex Mills, Inc.; build ad- 
dition costing $20,000 

Philadelphia Ionic Mills; lease additional 
floor and increase capacity. 

Philadelphia Kaufman Plush Co. (Mana- 
yunk); construct dyehouse addition to 
double capacity of this department. 

Philadelphia LaFrance Textile Industries 
(Frankford); erect new dyehouse costing 
$4,000; absorb Velseal Plush Co., which 
built $30,000 addition. 

Philadelphia Madison Spinning Co.; build 
one-story addition costing $10,000; tnstall 
picker house machinery 

Philadelphia Andrew Y. Michie; purchase 
business of J. Turner & Co., Germantown, 
and operate as branch plant 

Philadelphia. Whitehall Textile Co. (Frank- 
ford); complete removal of machinery to 
Wheatsheaf Lane and Penn R. R.; add 30 
looms, doubling capacity 

Philadelphia Wissahickon Plush Mills; tn- 
stall 12 additional looms 

Chester. Ewing-Thomas Converting Co.; 
purchase building formerly occupied by 
Chester Spinning Mills and move equip- 
ment from Quakertown mill to Chester; 
also install additional machinery 

Chester Nell-A-May Plush Co.; buy prop- 
erty and equipment of S. A. Crozer & Son 
and move machinery to lately acquired 
mill; add about $10,000 worth of new 
machinery 

Columbia Columbia Lace Co.; 
story, 50 x 58 ft. addition. 

Scranton Scranton Lace Co.; erect three- 
story mill, 62 x 175 ft., for warping and 
winding and one-story building, 67 x 123 
ft. for general operating service; remodel 
bleachery; add new machinery 

Souderton Cheltenham Towel Mills, Inc 
(Philadelphia plant destroyed by fire); 
purchase Souderton Towel Works 

Upland tosanna Mill, Inc. (Chester); pur- 
chase plant and machinery of S. A. Cro- 
zer & Son, at Upland 

Rhode Island, Albion Valley Falls Co.; 
install 100 additional looms for silk goods 

Pawtucket Lorraine Mfg. Co.; build one- 
story, 30 x 30 ft. office building costing 
between $3,000 and $3,200. 

Pawtucket Moore Fabric Co.; one-story 
brick addition costing $30,000; 100 x 120 
ft. 

Pawtucket Potter Fine Spinners, Inc.; in- 
stall 160 looms for broadcloth and other 
fine goods 

Pawtucket Rhode Island Web Co 
new plant at 121 


build three- 


; move to 
Bacon St.; add 200 


braiders 

Pawtucket Royal Weaving Co.; start con- 
struction of new brick weave shed; one 
story, 25 x 99 ft.; cost $90,000; will add 
300 looms 

Westerly Clyde Mill Inc.; add 24 looms 
to equipment 

Westerls George C Moore Co.; enlarge 
plant b erecting 60 x 154 ft. mill ad- 


ditior three tories high 
South Carolina, Anderson Appleton Mfg. 
Co purchase Brogon Mills; will transfer 
0 pindle from plant of Appleton 
Lowell M'ass and erect two-story 








building for dyehouse bleachery and 
warenou 

Anderson Gluck Mills build 650 x 100 ft 

tension to warehouss dditional floor 

pa equipped as cloth room 

Ande oO ( ton Mi award contract 
fo Ww peratives’ houses 

Anderson Riverside Mfg. Co.; award con- 
tract f 15,0 sq. ft. mill addition 


Toxaway Mills; start construc- 
1 new weave shed to have 60,000 
sq. ft. of floor space 





Carhartt Red River Cotton Mills Co.; new 
company; purchase Mill No. 2 of Hamil- 
ton Carhartt Cotton Mills; repair and ad- 


just machinery ; add necessary new 
equipment; build 25 houses for operatives. 
Clinton. Lydia Cotton Mills; complete 


three-story, 125 x 280 ft. addition started 
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ast year add 8,000 spindles and 100 
46-in. automatic dobby looms 

erville Franklin Process Spinning 
l install 2,268 additional spindles, 
ctrify entire mill and erect 85 new 


rr oper: 












} 


Fort 


) 








Mill Fort Ce erect 0 
use or operative 

dville Joanna Cottor complete 
two-story addition start« ] year and 
equip with 12,096 spindles begin con- 
truction of 50 additional cottages for em 
ployes 
eenville Judson Mills; acquire plant of 








Shambow Shuttle » on Easley Bridge 
Rd., build two-story 120 x 133 ft. ex 
tension and install i50 wide silk looms 
ynstruct 50 houss for operative 
yreenville Victor-Monaghan Co.; install 72 


looms in Monaghan Plant; build two-story 
structure, first floor for grocery and mail 


rder department econd story for lodge 
room 

haw Kershaw Cotton Mills; build new 
weave shed, one story, 133 x 400 ft., cost- 
ing $100,000 also turbine room, ware- 


house and opener room, at cost of $45,000; 
add 21 new cards, 12,160 spindles, 118 au- 
tomatic loom 

ncaster Lancaster Cotton Mills; expend 
approximately $200,000 on improvements 
to equipment, including Installation of 
turbine unit and improvement of steam 
plant 


Spartanburg Martel Mills, Inc.; complete 
three-story 100 x 200 ft. extension to 
Valley Fall Mill and 25 houses for op- 
erative will install 7,500 spindles and 
116 looms 

burg Wadsworth Mills; incorpor 


ated for $300,000; take over and start op- 

eration of former Spartanburg County 
Mill 

JInion Excelsior Mill omplete three 
116 x 146 ft. weave shed started 

year and install 214 looms; purchase 

yarn mercerizing plant of Cherokee Spi 





ning Co., Knoxville, Tenn 
Walhalla Kenneth Cotton Mills (fermerly 
Oconee Mfg Co.):; install 50 looms for 
fancy bed spreads; erect new packing and 
hipping buildin: 1 ft. square, one t 
high J 
Whitmire Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mill 











Inc.; erect 50 new houses for operative 
tall new spooler, warper and 200 ad 
hattanoc i Dixie Mercerizing 
Dixie Spinning Mills consolidated 

me f Dixie Mercerizing C« 

108 x 160 ft two-story addi 
tion to pinning mill and install 3,000 
more spendles; two 50 x 100 standard 
warehouses 1 school house, office build- 
ing, 2 cotton ageing bins and 25 cottages; 
‘ward contract for extension to spinning 
mill, 150 x 105 ft., two stories, to be 


equipped with additional 8,000 spindles 
bulld one-story, 103 x 108 ft. extensior 
for shipping yarn conditioning and 
winding 


Chattanooga. Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 


build additional story on otton ware- 
house and install picker machinery there; 
add second story to shipping building 


additional machinery in mercerizing 
plant 

yhnson City Gloria Textile Corp.; com- 
plete plant and start operations with 206 
looms; plan to add 120 looms Building 


begun last year 


Kingsport Borden Mills, Inc.; finish build- 


ing plant started last year; 88,000 spin- 
il and 1,940 looms transferred fron 
Mills No. 6 and 7 of American Printing 
Co., Fall River, Mass 


Knoxville Knoxville Cotton Mills; cor 
struct new dyehouse, one story, 65 x 60 
ft. and equip with new machinery 

Prendergast Southern Cotton Mills Co 
take over and enlarge Prendergast Cot 


ton Mills: add 42 cards, 12 speeders and 
6 intermediates 


Shelbyville Shelbyville Mills, Inc.; pur- 


a 


hase Sylvan Cotton Mills plan 190 
extension to mill building 


Texas, Dallas. C. R. Miller Mfg. Co; a 


quire plants of Texas Cotton Mill Co., Ir 
McKinney, Tex. and Dallas Textile Mills 
Dallas; plan to Install additional spindles 
in both plants. 


Marble Falls Marble Falls Textile Mills 


Co.; proceed with improvement of plant 
installation of machinery and building of 
mill village; 15,000 spindles Work 
started last year. 


Mexia Mexia Textile Mill; complete plant 


and start making flat duck; 5,000 spin 
dies; 128 looms Construction begun last 
year. 


Sherman Sherman fg. Co.: install 24 


new automatic looms; 12 of these re 
place old looms and 12 increase capacity 
install 6 electric motors 


Vermont, Burlington Queen City Cotton 


Co.; change over about one-half of 
equipment for manufacture of combed 
yarn, fine and fancy goods of silk and 


cotton; new equipment cost $300,000 


Canada, Woodstock, Ont La France Tex 


tile Industries; add 14 looms to equty 
ment 


Montmorency Falls, Que Dominion Tex 


tile Co Ltd.; build five-story, 260 x 105 
ft. extension to Montmorency Cotton Mills 
rearrange old machinery and install some 


new 


WOOL MILLS 


Connecticat, Buckland E. E. Hilliard Co 


Inc.: erect three-story brick and _ steel 
unit 78 x 327 ft., for carding, spinning 
and finishing departments. 


Cos Cob Dent Woolen Co.; eapital $100,- 


000 pfa $100,000 common; purchase 


equipment of Mianus 
start operations. 

Angus Park Mfg 
to weave 
additional equipment 
Lounsbury & Bissell 
on manufac- 


Glastonbury. 
extension 


additional 
turing building. 

New England Mills Co.; 
two stories high 
and increase equipment to 40 looms; also 
brick boiler house. 

Hockanum 


build new 
Rockville. Mills Co.; 
primarily for 
warehouse 
Somerville Somerville 


condenser 


reinforced 
of floor space; 
three-story structure, 


Waterford install 6 additional 


Delaware, 
(successors 
additional 
Rossville. 
construction 
140 x 460 ft. 


machinery. ; 
Peerless Woolen Mills; 
one-story extension 


100 new broad 


Samuel Fox's Sons, Inc.; 
and basement 
cost of about $50,000. 

Seabright Woven Felt Co.; 
addition, four 


Indiana, La Porte. 
three-story 


Maine, Camden 


stories high, 
Park Mfg. Co.; 
plant of Wassookeag Woolen Co. and con- 
operations; 
Columbia Woolen Co.; 
ditiona] property having about 40,000 sq 


Lewiston. lease ad- 


extension. 
Farnsworth 
automati« 


approximately 


c Cummings Co.; 
over forme Spinning Co 


equipment approximately 


Winthrop build four 


Massachusetts, 


Roubaix Mills > erect new 
replace one de 
stroyed by fire; also new weave shed with 


pacity for 144 


Woolen Mills, 
; start branch 
equip with 3 cards, 
4 combs and complementary machinery 


basement, erected at cost 
about $100,000. ; 
Felters Co.; build one-story, brick 
Spinning Co., 
storehouse; 
40 x 30 ft 

Ellis Mills, 
boiler house, 


Associates, 
and start operation of plant formerly run 
Worsted Co 

Wool Scouring Co.; 
extension to plant; one story, 60 x 120 ft 
Woolen Mills, 
of Northboro Woolen Co 
Rivulet Spinning Co. 
transfer spin- 
ning department from North Uxbridge to 
in Woonsocket, 
cards and 80 looms in for- 


Northboro Northdale 


Glenark Mill 


mer plant 
David N. Taft (Bernon Mill); add 
of cards and 16 looms. 

Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co.; new 
spinning addition of steel 


165 x 85 ft., three stories 


for addition to house 48 looms 
equipment. 
Waucantuck Mills, new picking 
59 x 90 ft. 

Stone Mill Co.; build rein- 
steel extension, 
75 x 76 ft. 
move equipment from 


stories high, 


stories high, 
Worcester 
Commercial 
250,000 sq. 
additional machinery 
Associates; 

manufacturing 


Worcester 


Michigan, Woolen Mills; 


Minnesota, Minneapolis Star Woolen 


iddition ever 


Dartmouth 
incorporated for $200, 


Hampshire, Claremont 


additional 
story to picker house 


Brampton 
and hydro-electric 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Newport. Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc.; take 
over and resume operation of mill ef 
Dexter Richards & Sons Co. 

New Jersey, Bound Brook. Middlebrook 
Mills, Inc.; acquire and improve Bound 
Brook Woolen Mills. 

Freehold. A. & M. Karagheusian; erect 
steel and concrete addition, four stories, 
86 x 168 ft.; also overhead bridge con- 
necting old and new structures. 

New York, Albany. Albany Felt Co.; build 
brick addition for manufacturing 
purposes; three-story, 35 x 50 ft. 

Albany. F. C. Huyck & Sons; erect con- 
crete and steel warehouse at cost of 
$13,000. 

Amsterdam. Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.; 
extend Mill No. 3 of McCleary, Wallin & 
Crouse Branch, giving 8,000 sq. ft. of 
additional floor space for warehouse 
purposes; also build small addition to 
Shuttleworth Branch 

Glenham. Braeburn Woolen Co., Inc.; con- 
struct two-story 125 x 65 ft. dyehouse. 

Newburgh. Crex Carpet Co.; build new 
weave shed; one-story and basement, 67 
x 200 ft., at cost of $100,000; add 12 
looms 

Rensselaer Rensselaer Woolen Mills; buy 
out M. Boyne, of Philmont, N. Y.; start 
operations in Rensselaer, garnetting of 
wool, cotton and merino shoddies; install 
additional machinery. 

Shushan J. E. Ashworth’'s Sons (West- 
brookville N Y.); purchase Eagleville 
Woolen Mill for branch plant; equip with 
600 woolen spindles, 2 sets wvol cards 
and $ broad looms 

Yonkers Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co.; erect four-story reinforced concrete 
addition, 60 x 143 ft. at cost of about 
$160,000, with equipment; also new one- 
story power plant. 

North Carolina, Charlotte. Leaksville 
Woolen Mills; build one-story, 27 x 54 ft. 
extension to plant; also 25 new cottages 
for operatives, 

Mt. Airy. Miltex Woolen Mills, Inc.; capt- 
talized at $100,000; purchase Alpine 
Woolen Mills and plan enlargement. 

Ohio, St. Mary’s. St. Mary’s Woolen Mfg. 
Co.; build three-story and basement brick 
addition; primarily for warehouse serv- 
ice. 

Oregon, Portland. Oregon Worsted Co.; 
construct mill addition at cost of approxi- 
mately $13,500; 90 x 113 ft. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Artloom Corp.; 
incorporated with capital of $3,000,000 
pfd. and 200,000 shares common stock, 
no par value, to take over plants and 
business of Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 
Artloom Rug Mills and Philadelphia Pile 
Fabric Mills 

Philadelphia Franklinshire Worsted Mills: 
purchase plant at corner 3d and West- 
moreland Sts., formerly occupied by Bern- 
stein Mfg. Co.; make alterations and im- 
provements at cost of about $25,000: 
move equipment to new quarters and add 
50 looms. 

Philadelphia. Gem Textile Mfg. Co.: move 
to Howard and Berks Sts.; install 20 
additional looms 

Philadelphia. Hardwick, Magee Co.: make 
alterations to mill, dyehouse and offices 
and build addition to boiler house; also 
construct two-story bridge connecting two 
buildings 





Philadelphia John Zimmerman €& Sons, 
Inc.; erect new plant at Torresdale Ave. 
and N St.; main building four stories, 
62 x 175 ft.; dyehouse ne story, 70 x 80 
ft.; power house, 30 x 40 ft ost about 
$100,000 

Bloomsburg Magee Carpet Co.; build 


three-story and basement printing build- 
ing, 66 x 51 ft. and two-story, 65 x 28 ft 
bridge building over driveway; also 8 
three-story and basement residences. 

Carlisle. C. H. Masland & Sons, Inc.; con- 
struct new storage building and machine 
shop. 

Rhode Island, Central Falls. Stokes-Brooks 
Worsted Co.; move from Pawtucket to 
Central Falls where have approximately 
double former floor space; add 10 new 
looms. 

Harrisville. Stillwater Worsted Mills; build 
two-story, 100 x 50 ft. addition to Mill 
No. 3; also one-story, 24 x 236 ft. ex- 
tension; purchase plant of Namquit 
Worsted Co., Greenville, R. L, and con- 
siderable of the machinery, make im- 
provements and reopen plant; buy Lock- 
wood Mills, formerly operated by Mystic 
Mfg. Co., Ashaway, R. I, and start 
operating. 

Lafayette Rodman Mfg. Co.; install 10 
additional broad looms; electrify picker 
and dye houses. 

Oakland. Oakland Worsted Co.; build brick 
addition, two stories, 75 x 8&5 ft.; top 
floor for weave shed; lower for storage 
service. 

Pascoag Continental Worsted Co.: pur 
chase Arkela Mill of A. L. Sayles & Sons 
Co.; improve and start up 

Providence Rhode Island Rug Works 
build one-story, 100 x 214 ft. reinforced 
concrete storehousé 

Wakefield Wakefield Textile Co on- 
struct new fireproof storehouse, one story 
high, 172 x 42 ft 

Woonsocket Jelmont Woolen Yarn Mills: 
erect brick mill addition, two stories, 50 
x 100 ft.; add 4 mules and 1 set of cards 

Woonsocket Bonin Spinning Co.; build mill 


construction addition two stories, 
approximately 25 x 75 ft., costing about 
$10,000 
Woonsocket Jules Desurmont Worsted Co.; 
erect one-story concrete warehouse, 174 x 
84 ft. and a repair shop, 64 x 8&4 ft 
Woonsocket Dunn Worsted Mills; con- 


struct brick addition, two stores, 45 x 135 
ft.. to give more space to dressing room; 
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install 40 new automatic looms to repla 
old. 

Woonsocket. French Worsted Co.; buil 
concrete mill addition. 

Woonsocket. Glenbrook Worsted Mills 
start construction of storage additior 
one story high, 40 x 60 ft. 

Woonsocket. Samoset Worsted Mills; ere 
office building, 31 x 42 ft., costing $18,00¢ 
also 21 x 39 ft. garage. 

Woonsocket. Uxbridge Worsted Co.; ad 
three floors to boiler house; constru 
brick transformer house, 10 x 15 ft.; in 
stall 2,800 additional worsted spindl 
in part of Glenark Mill formerly occup!« 
by Manchester Co. 

Tennessee, ‘Chattanooga. Hardwick Wool; 
Mills; build two-story, 40 x 50 ft. ex 
tension to machine shop and openin 
room. 

MeMinnville Tennessee Woolen Mill Co 
install 20 additional new broad looms ar 
change production from jeans to blanket 
exclusively; build two-story extension fi 
napper and finishing room. 

Murfreesboro. Murfreesboro Woolen Mill 
construct two-story brick warehouse. 

Sweetwater Sweetwater Woolen Mills 
erect two-story, 168 x 36 ft. addition t 
finishing plant; a 42-ft. extension to dys 
house, and install new boiler. 

Utah, Salt Lake City. Utah Woolen Mills 
start erection of two-story and basemer 
addition, 40 x 90 ft., to cost abou 
$35,000 

Vermont, Proctorsville. Procter Wooler 
Mills; purchase plant of Murdock Woole 
Mills Co. and resume operations there 

Saxtons River Saxtons River Mills, In 
incorporated for $35,000 to take over an: 
operate mill of Saxtons River Woole: 
Co.; improve plant and install addition: 
looms and dyeing equipment. 

Virginia, Norfolk Virginia Worsted Co 
install 400 additional spindles. 

Winchester. Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mil!= 
Corp.; take over Winchester Woolen Mil! 
start construction of new dyehouse; p! 
mill addition and new boiler house 

Washington, Washougal. Washougal Woo! 
Mills; add 1 set of cards and 4 broa 
looms 

Wisconsin, Grafton. Badger Worsted Mil! 
add 576 worsted spindles and 1 comb 

La Crosse. North Side Yarn Mills; in 
perated for $25,000; erect 40 x 60 ft. add 
tion to house 3 sets cards; also new 
picker house, 30 x 40 ft. 

Canada, Renfrew, Ont. M. J. O’Brien, Ltd 
purchase plant of Logan Woolens, Ltd 
make necessary changes and improve 
ments. 


KNITTING MILLS 


Alabama, Fort Payne. W. B. Davis & Son 
build additional story on mill at cost of 
about $18,000. 

Scottsboro. Scottsboro Hosiery Mill, In 
purchase two buildings and approximate 
double output of silk and rayon half 
hose, 

Arkansas, Pine Bluff. Arkansas Textile (x 
start operations in plant acquired last 
year; initial equipment of 10,000 spindl 
80 knitting and 100 sewing machines 
moved from Amsterdam, N. Y., plant of 
John K. Stewart & Sons; later transfer 
6,000 more spindles to new location 

California, Los Angeles Manchester Knit 
ting Mills, Inec.; install four additiona 


knitting machines for production f 
sweaters. 

Connecticut, Hartford. Laurel Silk Hosier 
Co., Ine.; build extension; two stories 


high, 20 x 35 ft.; install additional m 
chinery. 

Seymour. Tingue Mfg. Co.; brick mill add 
tion, 40 x 120 ft.; also new brick front 
built on old building. 

Shelton Shelton Knitting Co.; purcha 
business of L. A. O'’Lena, of Brooklyn 
N. Y.; move machinery to plant at Warf 
and Hull Sts., Shelton; add new knitting 
machinery. 

Torrington, Severin Bros., Inc.; change 
name to Severin Mfg. Co.; construct 
three-story brick and steel mill addition 


Georgia, Barnesville. Wm Carter Co 
build new bleachery and install additional 
equipment at cost of about $15,000 

Columbus. Perkins Hosiery Mills; add 2 
500 spindles and auxiliary machinery 

Dallas Dallas Hosiery Mills; install ma 
chinery to almost double capacity of dye- 
ing plant. 

Grantville Grantville Hosiery Mills; build 
two mill additions, 132 x 218 ft., and 227 
x 26 ft.; also a 100 x 120 ft. dyehouse 


Illinois, Chicago Glasgow Knitting Mills 
move from 1021 Milwaukee Ave. to own 
building at 1101 N. Robey St.; add 2 
knitting machines and 1 sewing machine 

Rockford Forest City Knitting Co.; one 
story and basement addition, 87 x 125 ft 
erected at cost of about $45,000 














Rockford Nelson Knitting Co start I 
struction of one and two-story additior 
170 x 320 ft., to cost about $200,900 wit! 
equipment 

Indiana, Indianapolis Real Silk Hosier 
Mills; build two-story top addition, 90 x 
100 ft to mill ind complete new dys 
house, one nd two stories, 50 x 11 
ft., started last year purchase contr 

Thieme Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
organize subsidiary company, Real Sil 
Corp., to manufacture glove sil 
ind crey de chine garment 
stall about $141,000 worth of new ma 
hinery in tay i.ddition 

Iowa, Des Moines Rollins Hosiery Mills 

rect one-story 100 x 150 ft. building 


and equip with machinery for full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Maryland, Hagerstown. Shalwin Hosiery 
Mills; erect new three-story mill; remove 
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equipment to new quarters and install 
some full-fashioned machinery. 

“assachusetts, Cambridge. Chandler Mfg. 
Co.; build three-story extension, 40 x 105 
ft., to Cambridge knitting mill. 
hicopee Falls. Taylor-Bramley Co.; con- 
struct three-stery mill addition having 
3,500 eq. ft. of floor space, at cost of 
about $10,000. 
folyoke. Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co.; build 
three additional stories or plant; will 
install 4 new full fashioned knitting 
machines. 

Holyoke. McCallum Hosiery Co.; purchase 
property of Goetz Silk Mfg. Co. and trans- 
fer machinery from plant at 140 Race 
St. to Goetz mill. 

Malden. Cub Knitting Mills; install new 
machinery to increase production about 
50 per cent. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis. Strutwear Knitting 
Co.; build one-story and basement addi- 
tion, 60 x 130 ft., at cost of about $25,- 
000. 


New Hampshire, Laconia. G. H. Tilton & 
Son Co.; purchase mill of J. W. Bustle) 
& Co., at Laconia. 

Lebanon. Norfolk Knitting Mills Corp., 
Littleton, N. H., and Everett Knitting 
Works, Lebanon, consolidated and ope: 
ated under one roof. 

New Jersey, Bloomfield. Brilliant Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc.; erect mill addition, two 
stories, 92 x 100 ft., cost $40,000; also 
make alterations and improvements in 
old building at cost of $10,000; install 
8 24-section machines. 

Boonton. Van Raalte Co.; build one-story 
mill addition, 45 x 120 ft. and install 4 
new machines; plan to add between 30 
and 40 machines during 1926. 

Clifton. Conrad Hosiery Co.; install 5 addi- 
tional full-fashioned knitting machines, 
1 looper, 1 sewing machine. 

Hawthorne. Excello Hosiery Co.; build 
addition to approximately double capacity; 
one story, 50 x 1382 ft. 

Newark. Eclipse Knitting Mills; complete 
new mill of brick and terra cotta, three 
stories, 80 x 90 ft., as planned last year. 

Newark. Radiant Silk Underwear Mills; 
install machinery for complete line of 
rayon undergarments; also additional 
finishing machinery. 

Newark Smartsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc.; take 
over plant of Westminster Knitting Co., 
Inc. and expand. 

Paterson., Atlantic Silk Hosiery Co., Inc.; 
add 6 full-fashioned machines. 

Paterson. Variety Knitting Corp.; change 
name from Clifton Hosiery Co.; move to 
96 Thomas St. and install additional ma- 
chinery? 

Washington. Pohatcong Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
build extension; three story and basement, 
50 x 160 ft.; brick and reinforced con- 
crete. 

Wharton. Onyx Hosiery, Inc.; build two 
one-story additions, 40 x 64 ft., and 25 x 
32 ft.; equip as power house and dye- 
house, respectively. 

New York, Amsterdam. Foster & Gifford 
Silk Mills (Gloversville, N. Y.); purchase 
equipment of Adriutha Silk Fabric Co. 
and lease quarters formerly occupied by 
them. 

Amsterdam. Yund, Kennedy & Yund; build 
brick warehouse; one story, 80 x 120 ft. 

Averill Park. Faith Knitting Co.; build 
two-story brick and steel addition, 66 x 
134 ft., at cost of about $42,000. 
Ballston Spa. Spa Knitting Co., Inc.; erect 
addition for manufacturing purposes; two- 
story and basement; cost about $25,000. 
Brooklyn. Tryus Knitting Mills, Inc.; in- 
corporated for $40,000 to continue opera- 
tion of Tryus Knitting Mills; move to 
larger quarters at 474 Johnson Ave, and 
increase equipment. 

Cohoes. Roff Knitting Mills, Inc.; pur- 
chase Parsons Mill, last operated by 
Moore & Tierney, Inc.; make alterations 
and install machinery for shaker sweater 
coats. 

Gloversville. Foster & Gifford Silk Mills, 
Inc.; acquire plant and business of Doro- 
thy Silk Mills on Kingsboro Ave., and 
operate in conjunction with main plant: 
install 3 new knitting machines. 

Johnstown. Johnstown Silk Mills, Inc.; 
purchase equipment of B. G. B. Silk 
Fabric Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. and trans- 
fer to Johnstown. 

New York. American Rayon Products 
Corp.; formed by combination of inter- 
ests of Vary Knit Co., Inc., Union Hill, 
N. J., Artsilk Knitting Mills, Inc., West 
New York, N. J., Banner Silk Knitting 
Mills, Brooklyn and New York, Crystal 
Mills, Inc., Brooklyn and the Knitted 
Textiles Corp., Allentown, Pa. 

New York. Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.; build 
three-story addition to plant at 576-80 
First Ave. 

New York. Korn Bros.; move from 189 
Spring St. to 105 Madison Ave., where 
capacity is greatly increased. 

New York. Mengart Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
formed by merger of Mengart Knitting 
Mills, Fashion Lady Knitting Mills and 
Shafter’s Knitting Mills. 

few York. Rusaben Knitting Mills; capi- 
talized at $10,000; succeed to business of 
Morton Knitting Mills; install additional 
machinery. 
ensselaer. Ashe Mfg. Corp.; complete 
three-story brick addition started last 
year. 
neca Falls. Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
build new mill, two stories, 32 x 96 ft., 
oncrete block construction; install 1 set 
wool cards and 860 woolen spindles. 
atertown. Shaughnessy Knitting Co.; 
onstruct new power plant; one story, 40 
x 48 ft.; reinforced concrete. 

North Carolina, Albemarle. Wiscassett 
Mille Co. (Knitting Dept.); add 10 full- 
fashioned machiner 
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Burlington. McEwen Knitting Mills Co; 


about $12,000; install § additional full 
build ewn mill as planned last year; two 


fashioned machines. 


stories high, 60 x 120 ft., mill construc- Philadelphia. Herbert Hosiery Mills; move 

tion. to, larger quarters at D and Ontario Sts; 
Charlotte. Charlotte KEnitting Co.; take add i120 knitting machines, 25 ribbers 

over and remodel additional floor o! 10 loopers, 2 sewing machines 

building, install full fashioned machinery Philadelphia. Howard Hosiery Co.; move 


Charlotte. Nebel Knitting Co.; build brick to new quarters at Ontario and D Sts 
mill, 46 x 120 ft. and move to new quar- and install 11 additional full-fashioned 
ters; add machinery. machines 


Drexel. Drexel Knitting Mills Co.; con- Philadelphia Hy Quality Hosiery Mills; 
struct brick building, two stories high purchase plant and equipment of Ford 
at cost of $25,000,, to replace wooden Silk Hosiery Dyeing Co., move there and 
structure. dad full-fast ned and seamless machine 

Durham. Chatham Knitting Mills Co.; in- for total production of 250 doz. ladies’ 
stall finishing equipment. full-fashioned and 200 doz infant 

Durham. Ruth Hosiery Mill; add 7 knit- hosiery daily 
ting machines, making total of 54. Philadelphia. James R. Kendrick Co. (Ger 


East Durham. Knit-Well Hosiery Mills mantown); build four-story mill additior 


install 20 additional knitting machines 45 x 70 ft.; increase production 70% 
East Durham. Louise Knitting Mills Co Philadelphia. Largman, Gray Ce. (Frat 
build 50 x 140 ft. extension to local plant ford); install additional new machiner 
and equip with machinery formerly -onsisting of 68 full-fashioned knittir 
Jonesboro machines, 6 loopers, 6 seamers. 





Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., Showing Enlargements 
R. J. Shutting, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Drawing by 


East Flat Rock 
Mills Co.; 


Chipman-Burrows Hosiery Philadelphia I ' ory pur 
succeed to business of Sky- hase 8 add 1 l-fashioned m 








land Hosiery Co.; install 100 new knit- chines. 
ting machines and 2 dye machines, Philadelphia Moc} Judsor Voehringer 
Haw River. Riverside Hosiery Mills, Inc.; Inc ncorporated for $200,000; ta P 
install 20 additional new knitting ma plant and juipment « I Let 
chines and 8 loopers. muth Co. and add ne 
Hendersonville. Grey Hosiery Mills; erect Philadelphia Neuco Kni mo 
50 x 130 ft. dyehouse and finishing plant to larger quarters at 1 Gara 
Kinston Kinston Knitting Co.; chartered St. and Instal dditior hinery 
with authorized capital of $400,000; take Philadelphia Northwood si Mill 
over Orion Knitting Mills. orporat for $200 ); purchase plant 
Newton. Ridgeview Hosiery Mill Co.; con- formerly operated by Endurance Knittir 
struct extension to provide more space for Co.; operate 28 full-fashioned machines 
equipment; also build monitor entire Philadelphia Oliver Knitting Co.; con 
length of roof to improve lighting. struct new mill at B St ind Wyoming 
North Wilkesboro. Wilkes Hosiery Mills Ave.: concrete, three stories high, con 
Co.: add 60 new machines for making taining 40,000 sq. ft.; transfer machinery 
half hose. to new structure and add 30 new full- 
Salisbury. Wallace Wilsen Hosiery Co.; fashioned machines 


erect own plant; 250 x 100 ft., one story 
capable of supporting two 
stories when needed 


Philadelphia Portner Knitting Mills; move 
additional to 22d and Arch St and install addi 
tional machines 


Statesville. Crescent Knitting Co.; incor- Philadelphia Robinson Hosiery Mill pur 
porated for $100,000; take over and oper- hase machinery of Rokay Hosiery Mills 
ate Queen Knitting Mill consisting of about 48 knitting machine 

Valdese. Martinat Hosiery Mills; build ad and auxiliary equipment, and move it to 


dition and add to equipment Robinson mills 


Winston-Salem. Hanes Hosiery Mills Co.; Philadelphia Rodger Hosiery Co., Ir 
construct plant; two stories, 500 x 125 ft.; (Germantowr build one-story additior 
when completed will move to new quar- comprising a second tory extension t 
ters and increase equipment mill, 77 x 150 ft. 

Winston-Salem Hanes Knitting Co.: erect Philadelphi Schletter & Zander, Inc or 
storage warehouse; three compartments struct new plant at Levick St. and Ken 
each 75 x 200 ft., steel and concrete ost sington Ave main building, three 
about $80,000 stories, 92 x 175 ft.; power house, one 

Ohio, Sidney. Miami Valley Knitting Mills; story, 30 x 30 ft ae 
construct new two-story building and in- Philadelphia Shaughnessy Knitting Co 


stall additional knitting and dyeing (Watertown N. Y.); lease building at 

machinery. =~ = more B ve., gig on oe d by 

, c y ysiery Ss ) chase art 

Oregon, Portland. Jantzen Knitting Mills, aoe be Din ae tee Gu gee ead 
build one-story extension, 100 x 109 ft 7 . ; meow : 


; start manufacturing full-fashioned hosier 
to greatly increase capacity there 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia H. C. Aberle Philadelphia Spuntex Knitting Mills; con 
Co.; erect new mill; five story, 95 x 125 struct L-shaped addition, two stories and 
ft., costing $200,000; also $15,000 storag: basement, giving 30,000 sq. ft. more floor 
shed. space; will add 24 full-fashioned ma 


Philadelphia. Adora Hosiery Mill (Frank 
ford); add 10 latch needle knitting ma- 
chines; also 60 pigeon machines 

Philadelphia Apex Hosiery Co.; construct 
reinforced concrete addition; 95 x 155 
ft., six stories and basement with wing 
31 x 60 ft.; will approximately double 


chines and 75 to 100 new spring needle 
knitting machines 

Philadelphia Tex-O Hosiery Mills (form- 
erly Klock, Halbert & Dyson, Inc.); 
move to larger quarters at Hart Lane 
and Emerald St.; install 13 additional 
knitting machines and 1_ looper. 


machinery. : ‘ 

Philadelphia. B. M. C. Knitting Mills, Inc.; Philadelphia. Triangle Neckwear Co.; 
incorporated for $35,000 to continue bus! move to N. E. cor 9th and Spruce Sts 
ness of Bernard M. Cohn at 1544 Frank- and install 10 additional circular ma 


chines. 
Philadelphia Triple Wear Hosiery Mills 
silk and rayon hostery. purchase Lorraine Hosiery Mills, install 
Philadelphia. Berkley Knitting Co pur few additional machines 
chase plant, equipment, good will and ppiladel dates : a s 
: ae adelphia Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
business of Royal-Ascot Knitting Mills Co establish branch plant at Ontario and 


in Germantown. I Sts. for full fashioned hosiery; 2 
nies Sts. ashione siery; 28 full- 
Philadelphia. Bower & Kaufman; add 9 fashioned knitting machines. 


new full-fashioned machines. g gs ; 
Philadelphia. Co-Ed Knitting Mills; start Philadelphia. Unique Knitting Co.; lease 
; building at Emerald and Westmoreland 


erection of new building adjoining present 


ford Ave.; install 10 new knitting ma- 
chines and 3 loopers for making men's 


plant; cost about $50,000; order 20 full Sts. having triple floor space formerly 
fashioned machines. ’ occupied; install additional machinery 
Philadelphia Marshall Field Mills Corp.; Philadelphia Unity Hosiery Co.; build 


addition and add 6 full-fashioned knitting 
machines and 2 loopers 

Bangor Korn Bros. (New York); purchase 
plant of Slate Valley Fabric Co., Inc. and 
continue manufacture of = silk jersey, 
tricot and milanese cloth there; plan to 
install finishing equipment. 

Hazelton 


install 25 additional seamless machines 
in Burlington Hosiery Mills 
Philadelphia. Franklin Hosiery Co.; add 
50 circular machines and 20 full-fash 
ioned machines. 
Philadelphia. Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.; 
purchase mill of Oscar Nebel Co., Inc 
and continue operation of same as separ 


Baker Underwear Co.; construct 


ate unit; install large number of knitting mill addition, one-story, 45 x 69 ft 

machines. Lansdale. Dexdale Hosiery Mills (formerly 
Philadelphia. Haines Hosiery Mills, Inc Norristown Hosiery Mills); build three- 

build one-story mill addition at cost of story, 92 x 105 ft. addition to Lansdale 
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plant and move machinery from Norris- 
town to new structure; also construct 
three-story, 92 x 135 ft. extension. 

Lebanon. Industrial Hoslery Mills; erect 
new building to house loopers and dye- 
ing equipment. 

Macungie. Macungie Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
enlarge plant by erecting one-story addl- 
tion, 100 x 100 ft 

Quakertown. Best Made Silk Hosiery Co 
erect two-story, 50 x 100 ft. fireproof 
building in Quakertown; remove machin- 
ery from Shelly mill; add new 42-gauge 
full fashioned machines 

Reading D. S. & W. Hostery Co.; pur- 
chase mill of Wm. F. Taubel, Inc. at 
Moss St.; buy 20 new full-fashioned 
machines 

Reading. E. Richard Metinig Co.; build 
one-story brick addition, 175 x 214 ft. at 
cost of $60,000; also four-story, 46% x 82 
ft. extension, costing $20,000. 

Reading Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
purchase plant of Stanley Shoe Ce. and 
install 24 new 42-gauge full-fashioned 
machines; build addition to this plant. 

Rosedale Rosedale Knitting Co.; construct 
two-story addition, 100 x 250 ft., to house 
about 100 knitting machines. 


Rhode Island, Central’ Falls. Blackstone 
Knitting Co.; succeed to business of Hard- 
wear Hosiery Mill and double equipment 

Providence Roseknit Hosiery Co.; move 
to 151 Summer St.; add 2 ribbers and 
6 knitters, 

Woonsocket. Narragansett Knitting Mills 
Inc.; acquire title to property of Leices 
ter Knitting Mills Co., 148 Bernon St 
start operations, specializing on bathing 
ultS and sports wear 

Woonsocket Rhode Island Knitting Co.; 
construct new mill on Ave. C; two stories 
2x 60 ft cost $25,000; add $3 circular 
knitting machines, 3 ribbers, 3 sewing 
machines. 

South Carolina, Andersen. Anderson 
Hosiery Mills; purchase equipment of 
Calton Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, and move 
it to Anderson, 

Spartanburg Star Hosiery Mills; install 60 
iditional latch needle knitting machines 
nd 20 loopers 

Tennessee, Athens Athens Hosfery Mille; 

uild two-story brick extension to house 

nishing department and offices 

Chattanooga Champion Knitting Mills; 
erect two-story and basement mill addl- 






m having 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Chattanooga Davenport Hosiery Milla; 
build full-fashioned hosiery unit, 95 x 
230 ft two-story, with provision made 


idditional two stories later; approxi- 
iately $500,000 worth of full fashioned 
machinery. 

Chattanooga Miller-Smith Hoslery Mills; 
acquire plant of Moore-Merritt Rubber 
Co., move equipment there and add full- 
fashioned machinery 

Chattanooga. Mountain City Enftting Mills; 
construct two-story addition, 60 x 90 ft., 
for office quarters and shipping room, 
at cost of about $30,000; add about $20,- 
000 worth of new machinery. 

Chattanooga Nick-A-Jack Hosfery Mills: 
build two one-story extensions, 36 x 33 
ft. and 21 x= 16 ft 

Clinton Magnet Knitting Mills; construct 
full-fashioned unit; two stories, 96 x 330 
ft.; initial equipment 16 f. f. machines. 

Knoxville Ashe Hosiery Mills; erect 560 x 
65 ft. mill addition and 72 x 40 ft. dye 
house of brick, at cost of $20,000; new 


knitter ribbers and loopers, costing 
$30,000 

Knoxville Standard Knitting Mills; extend 
Mill No. 2 40 ft. to relieve crowded con- 
dition in folding and shipping depart- 
ment two stories and basement; alse 
install 300 H. P. boiler 


Lenoir City Charles H 
stall 5 sets of cards 
McMinnville Read Hosiery Mill; build 
two-story and basement wing to connect 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2; install finishing and 

shipping departments there 

Nashville Washington Hosiery Mills; erect 
dyehouse and finishing plant, 87 x 87 ft., 
at cost of about $20,000. 

Telford Partain Hosiery Mills; take over 
Telford Knitting Mills and install addi 
tional machinery 

Virginia, Bristol Tenneva Hosiery Mills 
install 100 additional knitting machines 

Danville Danville Knitting Mills; lease 
building at Loyal and Craghead Sts. and 
establish branch there; 275 circular knit- 
ting machines 

Norfolk Chesapeake Knitting Mills; con- 
struct extension at cost of $10,000; one 
story, 70 x 68 ft 

Petersburg Lubinette Knitting Mills (New 
York); establish branch plant in leased 
quarters here; approximately 100 knit 
ting machines and auxiliary equipment 

West Virginia, Martinsburg. Interwoven 
Mills, Ine.; build four-story, reinforce 
concrete addition, 120 x 150 ft., for stor 
age service; cost $250,000 

Morgantown Tryon Silk Fabrics, Inc.; 
construct new two-story, 100 x 40 ft 
plant and equip with machinery from 
Gloversville, N. Y. mill, 


Princeton. Princeton Hosiery Mills Co.; add 
20 new knitting machines 

Wisconsin, Green Bay Green Bay Knit 
ting Mills; incorporated for $59,000; pur 
chase Green Bay Knitting Works ani 
add to equipment. 

Milwaukee. Elbro Knitting Mills; m 
to larger plant at 712-14 Sycamore St 
plan to increase production 83% at start 
install new automatic equipment 

Milwaukee Everwear Hosiery Co.; install 
14 full-fashioned knitting machines 
circular knitting machines, 3 monel metal 


Bacon Co.; in 
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and new boarding equip- 


Milw \ Knittir Mills; build 
I t « k and concrete 
( ft add 40 cap machines 
Canada, H n, Ont Eaton Knitting Co., 
Lt huilding t Mary and Cannon 
St 1 with 40 knitting machines, 16 
ribt 1 I machines, for 

t 1 
J. G. Field & Son; rebuild 
1 it fir ilso con- 
i pre lition to hou pickers 
r Ont Belding-Corticelli, Ltd.; ac- 
ind machinery of Hosiery 
( Dp n of Car i transfer equip- 





Belding-Cor- 

7 nt Ont Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd.; 
purchase plant of Dominion Glass Co., 
Ltd., on Sudbury St. and remove machin- 
ery from Queen St. plant to Sudbury St. 
building; old plant to be used for dyeing 


and finishing 

Woodstock, Ont Harvey Knitting Co., Ltd.; 
install additional spring needle knitting 
machines, winders and dyehouse machin- 
ery, costing approximately $40,000 

Sherbrooke, Que. Julius Kayser & Co., Ltd.;: 
build four-story concrete addition and 
equip with about 60 full-fashioned hosiery 
machines 


SILK MILLS 


Connecticut, Danbury Tweedy Silk Mills; 
build new dyehouse, 40 x 85 ft.; also 
finishing building, 30 x 150 ft.; both struc- 
tures cost about $17,000 

Middletown Portland Silk Co., Inc.; com- 
plete three-story mill addition started last 
year and install additional looms, increas- 
ing total to 500 

Mystic Sadonia Mills Co.; succeed _ to 
business of Robinson Silk Co.; build one- 
story saw-tooth silk weaving and prepara- 
tory mill; install 128 new looms 

Putnam Edward Bloom Co. (New London, 
Conn.); purchase plant of Putnam Mfg. 
Co.; remodel and equip as branch mill; 
250 looms 

Willimantic. Rossie Velvet Co.; start erec- 
tion of new building to house equipment 
now operating in three separate buildings 
of company in Willimantic. 

Illinois, Chicago Oscar Heineman Corp.; 
build four-story addition, 126 x 129 ft., at 
cost of approximately $300,000 

Massachusetts, Becket. Smith Silk Co.; or- 
ganize to start operation of mill formerly 
run by the late S. K. Smith 

Boston Carl Stohn, Inc.; build one-story 
extension to house master mechanic’s de- 
partment. 

New Bedford Gilt Edge 
struct two-story, 56 x 150 ft 
and equip with 106 looms 

Newton Upper Falls Newton Mills (New 
England Spun Silk Corp.); one-story brick 
mill addition, 60 x 85 ft., erected at cost 
of about $10,000 

Taunton. Taunton Weaving Co.; 


Silk Mills; con- 
extension 


install 48 


new box looms for 54-in. goods 

New Jersey, Bayonne Roslyn Silk Mills 
Inc.; construct new one-story mill, 100 x 
183 ft., of brick and steel 

Jersey City Cc. Stohn’s Sons; build two- 
story mill addition, 50 x 130 ft.; also 
make alterations and improvements at 


cost of about $8,500 

North Bergen Martha Silk 
plant and install 50 broad 
winders and warpers 

Paterson American Ribbon Mills Inc.; 
formed to take over and start operation 
of Helvetia Silk Mill 

Gallia Silk Mills 


Mills; extend 
looms, also 


Paterson (Bethlehem, 





Pa.): lease entire Lemnos Broad Silk 
Works it 23 Camden St and resume 
operatior there 

Paterson Gilt Edge Silk Mills of N. J.; 


take over Saxon Silk Mills, equipped with 
4,200 spindles and 100 wide looms; trans- 
fer looms to Gilt Edge Silk Mills at New 
Bedford 


Paterson Warner Woven Label Co., Inc.; 
onstruct reinforced concrete and brick 
mill addition; two-story, 80 x 140 ft.; cost 
$80,000 

Paterson William-Irving Silk Co.; capl- 
talized at $125,000; purchase plant of 


Courtland Silk Co. and start operations 
Plainfield Herman Kahn & Co (New 

York); acquire former Berfelden Mills and 

remodel for branch plant to manufacture 


silks; install additional loom and other 
quipment 





New York, Castile DeWitt, Boag Co. (Hor 
nell, N Y.) establish brancl mill in 
building formerly occupied by Perry Knit 
ir ‘ 

opew Albert Godde Bedin Inc.; build 
i : aaitior it cost of about $125,000 
‘ h equiy ! plar uble capacity 

Fall Cc} nplai Silk Mills; le 
i I nd install machinery 
I é Ss Griswol M of 
l P 1 i } t t 
1 W T ul 
Ss ee 
i y hil ‘ x 8 
¥ I He nw ( i 
T ‘ I ling Br & ¢ 1 
1 inw Silk C« Heminwa Silk Co 
; ull } } ‘nin a at 
n I S I } Park Ave 
NI ) S cc build 
I y t I x x 8 to plant 
I st t u w 7: de 
I rly , nother ?t lding 

R he } 1 Mfs ( } i three 
story reir ed nerete addition, 0x 60 
ft 

Sidney Butterfly Silk Co.; mov from Pat 
erson, N. J., and install additional new 
looms 

Whitehall Champlain Silk Mills; build 


mill construction addition, 170 x 100 ft., 
to make room for some equipment moved 
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from their Glens Falls, N. Y., 
some machinery purchased 
Griswold Mills, Darby, Pa 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Majestic Silk 
Mills, In complete 66 x 217 ft. exten- 
sion started last year and install 62 ad- 
ditional box looms 

Allentown Maxwell Silk Mill, Inc.; build 
86 x 93 ft. addition, one-story high; install 
88 54-in. broad looms and auxillary ma- 
chinery 

Allentown Ss. M. S. Silk Co.; construct 
mill addition; two stories, 70 x 120 ft 

Allentown Winona Silk Co.;-add 12 new 
looms to equipment 

Bally Bally Ribbon Mills, In¢ 
additional looms 

Berwick Washington Silk Co.; add 18 
looms to equipment 

Bethlehem R. K. Laros Silk Co.; 
dition at cost of $150,000; 
220 x 60 ft 

Bethlehem. Twentieth Century Silk Corp.; 
build additions; two stories, each 50 x 100 
ft.; add 24 coner machines, 12 spinners 
and 27 winders 

Columbia. Reliable Silk Mfg. Co.; move 
equipment of Paterson plant to new fire- 
proof building at Columbia. 

Columbia Schwarzenbach-Huber Co.; erect 
three-story and basement addition, 58 x 
209 ft. 

Connellsville Connellsville Silk Co.; build 
extension to silk vault, spinning mill and 
new warping building. 

Dunmore. Henry Mindlin & Sons, Inc.; take 
over plant of Pennsylvania Silk Throwing 
Co., formerly operated by Mindlin & 
Rosenman, at Dunmore; install additional 
machinery. 

Emaus. J. H. Frederick Silk Mills; build 
60 x 60 ft. extension to mill. 

Emaus. Tremont Silk Mills, Inc. (Widder 
Bros.); construct one-story, 100 x 220 ft. 
mill addition and one-story boiler plant, 
47 x 70 ft.; add 50 new looms 

Forty Fort. Fashion Silk Co., Inc.; pur- 
chase machinery and equipment of Valley 
Silk Co., Plymouth, Pa., consisting of 128 
looms, etc.; lease building. 

Gettysburg. C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc.; install 
4 spinners, 20 twisters and 14 winders. 
Hughesville. Shindel Silk Corp.; construct 

addition to house 96 looms. 

Kingston. Kingston Silk Throwing Co.; take 
over plant of Amalgamted Silk Corp. and 


plant, and 
from Salt’s 


install 20 


erect ad- 
three stories, 


move equipment to new quarters; add 
15,000 spindles. 
Lancaster... Stehlisilks Corp.; build mill 


addition, three stories high, 44 x 175 ft. 

Lansford. Lehigh Valley Silk Mills (Beth- 
lehem, Pa.); purchase plant of Century 
Throwing Co. and add 2,000 spindles 

Lebanon Lebanon Silk Co.; erect new mill 
at 7th and Locust Sts 

Lehighton. Lecha Silk Co (Allentown, 
Pa.); lease part of mill of Baer Co. and 
install 40 ribbon looms 

Manheim Stehlisilks Corp (Lancaster, 
Pa.); acquire plant of Queen City Silk 
Co. and install 156 looms. 

Mount Carmel. Shindel Silk Corp.; build 
30 x 50 ft., two-story addition for ship- 
ping, inspection and picking as well as 
giving space for 50 new looms. 

Plymouth Hess, Goldsmith & Co. Ine 
(Wilkes-Barre, Pa.); buy plant of Atwood 
Silk Co., having 25,000 spindles. 


Pottstown. Thomas Graham Co.; install 
new machinery at cost of $25,000 
Pottstown Norman Lederer Silk Corp.; 


lease four-story building and install addl- 
tional looms 

Pottstown Seltmann & Knight, Inc.; ac- 
quire additional building and equip for 
weaving 

Ridgeway. Holmes Silk Co.; build one-story 
and basement addition, 74 x 100 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $75,000 with equipment. 

Scranton West Park Throwing Co. (sub- 
sidiary of Albert J. Pfeiffer & Co., New 
York); incorporated for $100,000; pur- 
chase Scranton plant of Mindlin & Rosen- 
man, add 20 spinners 

Shamokin Cc. K. Eagle & Co., Inc.; start 
construction of new plant addition. 

Shamokin. Heweso Silk Co.; erect four 
story extension, 53 x 90 ft. and install 120 
additional looms 

Souderton A. J. M. Silk Co., Inc.; acquire 

Souderton mill and equipment of Amal- 

gamated Silk Corp.; start production of 

artificial filled silk goods, equipped with 

40 looms 

inbury Urquart Mfg. Co.; build one-story 

addition, 46 x 105 ft., with extension, 18 x 

20 ft.; install 50 additional looms 

Topton Penn State Silk Mills; construct 
basement under plant and install 60 new 
looms 

Weisport Brawer Bros. Silk Co.; erect new 
power plant at cost of about $30,000 

West Pittston Gillis-Krych Silk Co., 
(Kingston, Pa.) purchase plant of Val- 
ley Silk Co. and resume operations there 

White Haven White Haven Silk Co.; build 
ddition; lower floor to he oil burning 
engine 

Wilkes-Barre B Edmund David, Tne 
build additional story to former two-story 
mill and equip with warping and winding 
machinery 

Williamsport West Branch Silk Co., In 
build one-story, 120 x 40 ft. extension to 
plant and add 30 looms 

Wind Gap Marian Silk Mills, Ir 
ized at $50,000 acquire local plant of 
Amalgamted Silk Corp.; manufac- 
turing silk and rayon mixed fabrics; 80 
looms 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Darlington Tex- 
tile Co.; complete three-story, 85 x 170 ft 
addition started last year; install addi- 
tional machinery 

Pawtucket. Harcourt Silk Mill, Inc.; build 
addition costing about $5,000 

Virginia, Harrisonburg. Stehlisilks Corp.; 
build extension to Harrisonburg mill. 


Ss 






; capital- 


start 


RAYON MILLS 


New Jersey, Clifton. Napon Rayon Corp.; 
purchase plant of Cupra, Inc.; install 
equipment in present buildings for 1,500 
lbs. per day capacity; plan to erect other 
buildings and increase capacity to 6,000 
lbs. per day, later. 

New York, Buffalo. du Pont Rayon Co.; 
start construction of new 8,000,000 Ib. 
unit; all one-story, saw-tooth buildings 
except chemical building which will be 
five stories high. 

New York. Industrial Rayon Corp.; incor- 
porated with authorized capital of 600,000 
shares of no par value stock, to acquire 
stock of Industrial Fibre Corp. of America; 
also acquire stock of Fibre Throwing & 
Dyeing Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

Ohio, Cleveland. Industrial Rayon Corp.; 
extend plant and increase output to 12,- 
000 lbs. per day. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. E. E. Steidler 
& Co.; change name of plant from Rayona 
Mills to Vistex Mills, Inc.; take over addi- 
tional quarters at 2601 N Howard St. and 


install 5,000 spindles, making total of 
7,500 operated. 
Lewistown. Viscose Co.; build one-story, 


90 x 160 ft. machine and wood working 
shop; cost $50,000, with machinery. 

Marcus Hook. Viscose Co.; erect new one- 
story brick processing plant, at cost of 
about $400,000; brick and steel office and 
administration building, two stories high, 
50 x 125 ft. one-story addition to boiler 
plant; one-story, 97 x 120 ft. extension, 
primarily for storage service, and two- 
story fire house. 

Sellersville. Lyons Artificial Silk Co., Inc.; 
install additional machinery in Sellersville 
plant and purchase 35 acres of land near 
Pennsville, N. J., for branch plant. 

Tennessee, Old Hickory (near Nashville) 
duPont Rayon Co. (formerly duPont 
Fibersilk Co.); build second unit of plant, 
bringing total for this plant to about 
10,000,000 lbs, per year. 

Virginia, Roanoke. Viscose Co.; construct 
new unit at cost of approximately $1,000,- 
000 for building alone. 


MISCELLANEOUS MILLS 


Connecticut, Bridgeport, Raybestos Co.; 
erect two-story addition, 96 x 157 ft., for 
warehouse and shipping department. 

Middletown. Frissell Fabric Co.; two-story 
brick mill addition, 42 x 90 ft. 

Stamford. H. E. Verran Co.; build exten- 
sion, 170 x 77 ft., four stories high, for 
manufacturing purposes, and a wing, 194 
x 51 ft., four stories, for storage purposes; 
also enlarge dyehouse. 

Georgia, Chickamauga. Crystal Springs 
Bleachery Co.; install mercerizing plant 
having daily capacity of 40,000 yds. 

La Grange. Valley Mills; erect two-story 
brick extension for rug and carpet weav- 
ing; 80 x 250 ft. 

Milinois, Chicago. Wallace Bros. Waste Co.; 
build new plant; two stories high, 50 x 
123 ft., at cost of about $50,000. 

Maine, Lewiston Lewiston Bleachery & 
Dye Works; construct two-story addition 
to main building 

Westbrook. Dana Warp Mills; erect addi- 
tion to dye house at cost of $20,000; two- 
story, 70 x 70 ft. 


Massachusetts, Brockton. Herbert, Stretch 
& Kendrick; start manufacture of elastic 
goring, webbing, etc., in plant formerly 
occupied by Walker Webbing Co 

Mansfield. Mansfield Bleachery; build new 
dyehouse for rayon filled fabrics and vat 
colored piece goods; also extend bleach 
house; add 300 H. P.; increase production 
40%. 

North Dighton. Mount Hope Finishing Co.; 
extend plant 200 x 100 ft., one story and 
basement 

Watertown Brunsene Co.; _ build brick 
addition, two stories high, 150 x 22 ft. 

Webster. S. Slater & Sons, Inc.; erect two 
new brick buildings; an aniline building, 
one story, 102 x 79 ft., with an ell 33 x 
33 ft., and a color building two stories 
and basement, 103 x 57 ft. 

Wilkinsonville. Anco Finishing Corp.; ac- 
quire property of Anco Branch of Spring- 
dale Finishing Co., Inc., install new mach- 
inery and rearrange old. 

Worcester. H. Glick; erect one-story top 
addition at cost of about $12,000 


New Jersey. Camden. United Dyeing & 


Bleaching Co.; organized to succeed 
R. H. Comey Camden Co. which has gone 
out of business 


Gloucester Forrest Mercerizing Co.; erect 
two-story addition to end of present build- 
ing, to be used for converting rayon from 
skein to cones and cops 

Hawthorne. Textile Dyeing Co. of America, 


Inc.; construct one-story addition, 80 x 
120 ft., for weighting and dyeing depart- 
ments 

Lodi United Piece Dye Works; erect two 


story 96 x 198 ft 
cost of $200 000 
North Bergen Universal Mercerizing Co., 
Inc (formerly Universal Mercerizing & 
Dyeing Co., Inc West Hoboken); build 
new plant having 10,000 sq. ft. floor space 
Paterson Consolidated Piece Dye Works; 
erect one-story addition for drying service 
Paterson. Cramer & King Co.; build new 
power house; one story, 40 x 60 ft.; cost 
about 35,000 with equipment 
Paterson Lyons Piece Dye Works; build 
brick addition, two stories, 44 x 84 ft. at 
cost of $30,000, primarily for office ser- 
vice; also three-story addition, 84 x 85 ft., 
brick and steel, for printing department. 


concrete addition at 


Paterson. Masson Dyeing Co., Inc.; move 
from Jersey City to Fairlawn, N. J., 


where have four times as much space as 
at old quarters. 
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Paterson. Royal Piece Dye Works, |; 
erect two-story, 100 x 250 ft. dyehouse 
cost of about $90,000, with equipment 

Paterson. Victory Dyeing & Finishing 
build 75 x 173 ft. addition, one story h 
and approximately double capacity 

Paterson. Washington Piece Dyeing & } 
ishing Co.; purchase plant of Gaut 
Silk Dyeing Co. at First Ave.; const 
two-story, brick and steel dyehouse 
tion and new boiler room, at cost of 
$100,000. 

Paterson. Weidmann Division, United } 
Dye Works; build one-story and base 
dyehouse at cost of about $75,000, in 
ing equipment. 

New York, Cohoes. 
purchase mill 


Little Falls Fibre 

and equipment of H a 

Underwear Co., Cohoes; also plant i 
some machinery of Waterford Kni' 
Co., Waterford; install additional eq 
ment. 

Long Island City. United Textile | t 
Works, Inc. (New York); lease new e 
and two-story reinforced concrete mil! on 
Fourth Ave., near Webster Ave.; in 
new equipment. 

Minetto. Columbia Mills, Inc.; build brick 
and mill type addition. 

North Carolina, Greensboro. Proxir ity 
Print Works; erect addition to appr x. 
mately double capacity. 

Mt. Holly. American Yarn & Processing 
Co.; enlarge processing plant and ins:al] 
new equipment to double production of 
mercerized cotton yarns; new machinory 
includes yarn mercerizing range, winders, 
etc. 

Tryon. Southern Mercerizing Co.; build ad- 
dition, 125 x 35 ft.; add new equipment 
comprising additional drying machinery, 
about 4 cone winders and 8 skein spoolers 

Winston-Salem. Hanes Dye & Finishing Co. 
complete plant started last year; one- 
story brick building, 282 x 122 ft. 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. B. S. T. Co 
(Frankford); build one-story dye house 
addition. 

Philadelphia. T. Brophy’s Sons; acqvire 
modern plant, equipped with latest model 
machinery located at Richmond St., be- 
low Tioga St. 

Philadelphia. Chrstos Hosiery Dye Works; 
build addition to plant at cost of $4,500 
Philadelphia. Delta Finishing Co.; acquire 
part of machinery of Philadelphia Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co. and move to Lewis 
& Ashland Sts., Frankford; also install 
some machinery formerly owned by Mary- 
land Finishing Works of Aberdeen, Md. 
and some new machinery tn Frankfort 

plant. 

Philadelphia. Fidelity Finishing Works, 
Inc.; install new equipment ,to facilitate 
production and shipments. 

Philadelphia. Franklin Process Co.; erect 
three-story and basement dye house ad- 
dition, 86 x 110 ft., costing $80,000 

Philadelphia. Majestic Silk Hosiery Dye- 
ing Co., Inc.; build addition to plant at 
cost of $5,500. 

Philadelphia. Summerdale Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Works, Inc.; machinery of Phila- 
delphia Dyeing & Finishing Co., which Is 
out of business, divided between Summer- 
dale Dyeing & Finishing Works at 
Holmesburg, and Delta Finishing Co. at 
Frankford; also acquire some machinery 
of Maryland Finishing Works of Aber- 
deen, Md. 

Chester. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; construct new 
dyehouse, three stories, 140 x 240 ft 

Eddystone. Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
(Wilmington, Del.); purchase controlling 
interest in Eddystone Mfg. Co. 

Reading. Bick Dyeing Co., Inc.; build ad- 
dition to boiler house and install new 150 
H. P. boiler; also additional equipment 
for dyeing silk knit goods. 


Rhode Island. Apponaug. Apponaug Co.; 
install printing machinery and auxiliary 
equipment to handle 54-in. goods; build 
one-story extension, 33 x 63 ft., for caustic 
department. 

Bradford. Bradford Dyeing Association (U 
S. A.); complete one-story extension for 
dyeing and finishing of rayon and cotton 
mixtures 

Cranston. Narragansett Braid Co.; com- 
plete new one-story, 50 x 135 ft. plant in 
Cranston and remove equipment from 
Providence to new structure. 

Pawtucket Acme Finishing Co.; build one- 
story, 24 x 36 ft. extension to dyeing and 
finishing building. 

Pawtucket. Robert D. Mason Co.; make ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements: 
practically double capacity of warp yarn 


departments and increase output of rayon 


and cotton skein yarn departments; re- 
place steam with electric power 

Providence. Imperial Printing & Finishing 
Co.; erect one and two-story bleachery, 
100 x 140 ft. 

Providence. U. S 
one-story extension to dyeing departn 
of Silver Spring Branch. 

West Warwick. Quaker Braid Co. of Rhode 


Finishing Co.; construct 


Island; (successor to Quaker Braid 
Phenix, R. I.); incorporated for $ 
lease plant in West Warwick and I 
with 350 braiders. 

Woonsocket Fairmount Dye Works 
build 90 x 100 ft. extension 

Woonsocket. Florence Dye Work ‘ t 
one and two-story addition, 25 x 200 f 

Woonsocket. Quality Piece Dye Works 
purchase Gold Mark Dyeing & Fin g 
Works at Canal & Water Sts.; build two- 
story brick addition, 40 x 85 ft.; als ne 
and two-story, 40 x 73 ft. carbor g 
building 


South Carolina. Greenville. Southern Frank- 
lin Process Co.; construct two-story 
basement, 140 x 60 ft. plant additior 
equip with 24 winders; 1 4-section « ryer 
and 4 dyeing machines. 
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1925 Investment Interest in Shares Small 


Record of Most Staple Cotton Goods Mills North and South as Bad Last Year as in 1924, but Outlook Evidences 
Encouraging Signs With Opening of 1926—Hope for Greater Interest as General and 
Textile Business Improves 


HE belief expressed a year ago 

that cotton mills which had 
stood the acid test of 1924 in 

a satisfactory manner would 

rove safe and profitable investments 
uring 1925 proved to have been too 
ptimistic. It is true that certain 
ills, particularly northern and south- 
‘n mills making staple cotton goods, 
pleted acid testing 
1924, but it seems to have left 
me of them in a 


the process 
weakened con- 
ition, and although they may have 

proved their financial position dur- 
ing 1925, few of them were able to 
make this visible to stockholders and 
investors in the form of dividend re- 
sumptions or Numerous 
ther cotton mills, and quite a number 
st wool and knit goods mills gave no 
evidence until well along in 1925 that 
ey were being subjected to the acid 
testing but then the 
unsatisfactory mill state- 
reduced and passed dividends 
is been sufficient to sour the milk of 


increases. 


process, since 
number oi 


ents, 


uman kindness in bankers and _ in- 
vestors toward textile stocks in gen- 
el il. 


Particularly discouraging to bank- 
have endeavored to make a 
market for 


rs who 
textile securities has been 
e continued recurrence of disap- 
pointing mill statements and reduced 
lividends at times when it looked as 
hough busi the mend 

year and again during 
late summer and early fall there was 
quite a wave of investment buying of 
extiles, 


ess 


was on 






Early in the 


but in each instance there was 

succeeding marked drop in stock 
values, with the result that selling of 
textiles in December for the purpose 
‘t taking losses in anticipation of Fed- 
‘ral taxes was even larger than during 
e same month of 1924. 


As a result 
these disappointing experiences the 
iarket for cotton mill 
rrower today than at any time since 
1921. A] volume of cotton mill 
ires 1s being carried along by stock- 
Iders simply 
] 


securities is 
large 


because they cannot 
a market, or are unwilling to take 
large losses in stock values that a 


rent sale would involve. 


Many of 















COMPARATIVE VALUES OF TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE SHARES, 
———1925————.  ——1924—. —1923—— 
Dec. 31 High Low High Low High Low 
American Woolen, p 8844 96 74 102% 9244 118% £97 
Amoskeag, con 70 8414 62 80 60% 112 6714 
Androscoggin. 125 132 125 145 132 116% 100% 
Arlington... 987% 104% 905< 106% 9976 175 142\4 
Bates ; 1905, 233% 190% 235% 210 263 2354 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd.. 101 105 100 711414 102% T1194 114% 
Great Falls 19% 2414 12 37 23% 7714 33% 
43% 54 4% = 54 41 85 4614 
11614 142% 116 16614 14214 183% 16614 
77 130% 723% 149 125 17444 149 
| Merrimack, 10044 112 75% 112 993 1077, 100'% 
Nashua, com. 60 73\4 60 8544 69 79 71%4 
Naumkeag. . 186 203 180% 195 164% *315 255 
Pacific.... 53 8114 51 8614 71 100 +84 
Pepperell. 134% 142 107 142'4 108 167', 134 
Tremont & Suffolk 4344 108% 43% 139, 75 15544 100 
| York.... 55 1123 55 125', 1033¢ 230 12014 
* Old stock t New stock 





these holders will dispose of their 
stocks just as soon as a favorable op- 
portunity offers. A broadened market 
for cotton mill shares will be slow in 
developing, and only insiders who can 
obtain positive knowledge of improv- 
ing conditions can be expected to an 
ticipate a prospective upward move- 
ment in stock values. The so-called 
outside investor is outside until such 
permanent improvement has been vis 
ibly demonstrated. 
Always Darkest Before the Dawn 
While the experiences of most in 
vestors in cotton mill stocks, and their 
present attitude toward the market, 


are faithfully pictured in the preced 


ing paragraphs, there actually has 
been a very marked improvement in 
the financial and business status of 


very many cotton mills since the late 
fall of 1925, and the business outlook 
is considerably brighter than it 
year 


Was a 
ago. The conditions that were 
responsible for disappointing results 
during 1925 have been met by the ma 
jority of manufacturers and no new 
factors of an unfavorable characte1 
are in sight; the serious shrinkage in 
inventory values that was one of the 
chief factors responsible for poor re 
sults during 1925 is not unlikely to be 
turned into an enhancement of inven 


tory values during 1926; at least, 


shrinkage in inventories due to a de 
cline in cotton or wool is a most re 
mote contingency. Values of cotton 


mill securities average from 5 to 25 


points lower than they did a year ago, 
and in the case of the majority of 
mills it can sately be assumed to dis- 
count 

sight. 
that been a net 
advance in values since last summer, 
and also despite the fact that recent 
demand the 
record. It is such conditions as these 
that usually attract shrewd investors 
to commence accumulations of 


every unfavorable factor in 
This is the case despite the fact 
there 


has moderate 


has been narrowest on 


desir 
able securities, and it will be surpris 
ing if some buying of this characte: 
does not develop in the near future. 
For many years there has been pub 
lished in these columns a selected list 


of 17 textile stocks that is regarded 
as being fairly barometric of the 
course of textile share values in New 
England. Of these 14 are what were 
once classified as “gilt edged shares,” 
and every one of these shows a net 
loss in share value for the year, the 
losses varying from 2 to 57 points. 
he average net loss scored by these 


All but 7 of 


4 


14 stocks is 19.8 points. 
stocks, made 
fairly substantial advances from the 


these however, have 
lows of the year, these advances rang- 
ing from 2 to 27 points; 7 of the 
stocks closed December at the lows for 
the vear; the average net advance in 
these 14 stocks from the lows of the 


vear was 6 points. The majority of 


these 14 mills made medium and 
coarse count cloths that are highly 
competitive with southern mills, yet 
the average net loss in stock values 
scored by these mills is not much 
greater than that of any similar repre 
sentative list of southern mills 

Of 21 Fall River cotton mills whose 
stock values as of December 31, 1924 
and 1925, are easily comparable, 19 


showed a net decline ranging 


from I 


to so points and averaging 27 i? 
points, while only two mills in this 
list showed a net advance in stock 


values, one of I5 and the other of 16 
points. for 
the year in stock values of these mills 


The average net decline 
Was 23.33 points. 

New Bedford, having a |] num- 
ber of fine count mills than Fall River 
New 


areel 


or other parts ot England that 


are non-competitive with southern 

mills, would naturally be expected to 

make a better showing than other 
11 ] p 


New 


mills in that citv, whose stock values 


cotton mills of England. Of 25 
as of December 31 are easily compar- 
able showed an average net 


stt ck 


decline in 


values for the vear of 13.85 


points; only five of these mills scored 
net advances for the year, these rang 
ing from 2% to 30 points and aver 


aging 11.23 points. Twenty showed 
declines of from 2 to 95 points, or an 
average of 25 points 


In a representative list of 44 south 


cotton mill stocks find that 


two were unchanged, 29 showed a de- 


ern we 
cline from 1 to 80 points and an aver- 
age of 14 points, while 13 
advance of from | 


showed an 
to 75 points or an 
average of 15 points; the net average 
decline in stock values of these 44 
southern mills for the year 1925 was 
4.88 points. It should be explained 
that the market southern cotton 
mill stocks is normally much less ac- 
tive than that for New England shares 
and that there is usually a very much 
wider variation between bid and asked 
prices on southern than on New Eng- 
land textile The important 


factor to be noted in this comparison 


for 


st ycks. 


of changes in stock values during 1925 
is the fact that southern mills as well 
as New England mills suffered and the 
not be 


degree ot this suffering may 


disclosed with more than approximate 


accuracy by a comparison of stock 


1 
vaiues 


Changes in Dividends 
radical 


Few 
decrease inl 
gross dividends paid by Fall River, 
New Bedford and other New England 


mills during 1925, or in those paid by 


There was no 


southern mills, vet many of the mills 


that reduced or passed their dividends 
were of the “gilt edge” class and had 


such long and unbroken records ot 
dividend payments, that this action of 
their directors exerted a much more 
depressive influence upon the secur 
ties market than could similar a 
number of weaker 
The Hill and Hamilton Manu- 


facturing Company fiascos exerted a 


tion by a larger 


mills. 
much less permanently depressive in- 
fluence upon the general market than 
did the reduction of dividends by such 
Iverett, Massa 
and Pacific, al- 


high mills as 


erade 


chusetts, Sagamore 


though there are few in close touch 
with these mills who do not expect 
that Massachusetts and Sagamore at 


least will be able to resume dividends 
at old rates as soon as there has been 
a moderate improvement in business 
The decrease in dividend payments by 
mills and 


diy idends 


these most of those whicl 


cut later was due t 


more 


1914 AND 1918 TO 1926 SHOWING HIGH AND LOW FOR EACH YEAR 
—1922— -1921 1920 1919 1918 1914 
High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low Low _ Jul 
111% 102 104 91 10514 92 109', 9414 99 89 7354 74} 
117 106 104 t72 *167 75 150 89 90 60'4 5814 62 
141 119 125 7119 *225 1934 193'4 180 190 178 13544 137 
114% 90% 109 90% 172% 89 141‘, 109 126! 10674 7414 80 
273 190'4 211%, 183 315% 195 73 255 275 251 21344 213% 
9! 933 122! 933 111 93 100 83'4 89 80 
1208 753 14744 11955 241 131 2190177 19514 177 168 17054 
92% 63 120 +70 *1875, 14034 155 109 115 90 75 75 
18614 162! 180 16214 190! 175 17044 132 140 13114 112 120 
158%, 146 14814 132% 167% 13214 14 118 142 126 115 116 
10444 903 102 74 12542 100 117 66° 4 78 60 4 4ho 245% 
85 73 109'¢ 85 *260% 105% £310 +230 *R5 798 630 672), 
260'4 210'% 208 189'4 241'o 195 22'¢ 163 195 154 172 172 
T190 159 170 147 175 1160 *190 150 155 129 106 110 
180 164 202 178 220 200 210 188 206'4 190 90 305 
165'4 135 190 125 281 190 280'¢ 15744 158 137'4 100 100° 3 
220-1195 225 195 226 133 190 110 133 110 85 85 
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O,OOO order 


on the first long distance call 


fCSPpOnse. 


For 5 years a New York concern wrote a 
southern construction company trying to get 
a first order for finished material in carload 
lots. Twice each year the sales manager 
mailed prices that he knew were right. No 
Finally, when the semi-annual 
request for quotations came in, he reached 


for his telephone and got the purchasing agent, a thousand 
miles away,on the wire. Prices and conditions were discussed 


and he took the order then and there. 


IN THOUSANDS of businesses today the 
long distance telephone 1s getting re- 
sults that otherwise would be lost. Long 
Distance cuts out waiting and gets the 


answer. It gets immediate consideration 


for important matters. 
closed doors, for its mission is obvi- 
ously to serve. Many times Long Dis- 
tance gets first orders where all other 
means have failed to get an audience. 


It gets past 


Have you studied your own business 
to see how many telephone opportu- 
nities are being neglected? Is the tele- 
phone used only in an emergency, or 
are your department heads and the mem- 
bers of your sales staff trained to use 


It amounted to $40,000! 


Long Distance regularly to cut expense, 
to make sales or purchases that other- 
wise could not be made? Long Dis- 
tance has a place on the program of 
every business that has or wants more 
than a local territory. 


The Commercial Department of the 
Bell company will gladly, upon call, 
make a study of your business and sug- 
gest a regular plan for long distance 
calls. In the meantime, what far-distant 
man or concern would you like to talk 
to? The telephone on your desk will 
connect you, just as it does with any- 
one wanted in the next town or the 


next buildin Sa Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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sses during 1924 than to those of 
125. 
One of the worst features of these 
d other discouraging announce- 
ents is that they were scattered 
roughout the year, and were so 
cely timed as to scare investors out 
oi the market every time that they 
gan to display renewed interest in 
xtile stocks. When it became cer- 
tuin early in the fall that relatively 
cieap cotton was assured and the de- 
ind for yarns and cloths began to 
crease it looked as though nothing 
could prevent a substantial revival of 
nterest in textile stocks; before active 
iving could get under way, however, 
it was cut off by the publication of 
discouraging mill statements and by 
reports of heavy inventory shrinkages 
due to the decline in cotton prices. 


NEW BEDFORD DIVIDENDS 





1925 
(From Sanford & Kelley) 
Corporation Capital .Rate Amount 
Acushnet...... $2,000,000 6 $120,000 
Beacon com.... 1,200,000 6 72,000 
Beacon pfd..... 1,800,000 6 *102 ,400 
Booth com..... 852,800 8 68 ,224 
Booth pfd...... 344,100 6 20 ,646 
Bristol......... 1,000,000 12 120 ,000 
EG ow nas . 2,300,000 8 184,000 
City Mfg... 750,000 614 48,750 
Dartmouthcom. 4,000,000 8 320 ,000 
Dartmouth pfd. 600,000 5 30 ,000 
Fairhaven com. 1,500,000 O ........-- 
Fairhaven pfd.. 2,000,000 0 ........-. 
Gosnold com... 1,650,000 0 ....... 
Gosnold pfd.... 1,650,000 6 99 ,000 
CSTR. 6 6:00:60 1,500,000 6 90 ,000 
Hathaway.... 2,000,000 6 120 ,000 
Holmes com.... 600,000 6 36,000 
Holmes pfd.... 600,000 6 36 ,000 
Kilburn....... 2,250,000 8 180 ,000 
Manomet...... 8,000,000 0 ....... ‘ 
Nashawena.... 17,500,000 8 +480 ,000 
| Sa 1,200,000 12 144 ,000 
ee” eee 
N. B. Cot. pfd.. 750,000 6 45 ,000 
Neomestt....6c.. SRO |] cccvccns 
Pemaquid com. See Dn ececnsce 
Pemaquid pfd. . TT cas, cadaevuns 
Pierce Bros... . TOPE. 206° “Sseeaenes 
Pierce Mfg..... 600 ,000 32 192 ,000 
Potomska...... 1,800,000 6 108 ,000 
uissett com... 2,000,000 8 160 ,000 
eres a 305,000 6 18 ,300 
Sharp com..... 2,656,000 0 se 
Snerp pfd...... 2,168.008 @ = .ecese oi 
Sea 1,260,000 38 478,800 
RNS os -00.0-0% 1,600,000 6 96 ,000 
Wamsutta..... 6,000,000 6 360 ,000 
Whitman 61% 195 ,000 
$3,924,120 











*Due to new issue not being entirely sub- 
scribed. 

tCapital increased by issue of $1,500,000 new 
stock as of July 21, 1925. Dividends paid on 
old capital of $6,000,000. 


The dividends paid by 
New Bedford cotton 
manufacturing cor- 
porations in 1925 on 
$74,028,000 capital 
amounted to. 

There was paid in 
1924 On $73,251,900 
Es isc 050 4:0:0 9,0 





$3,924,120 5-30/100% 


3.765.720 5§-13/100%% 


An increase... $158,400 17/100‘ 0 





(he passing of dividends by Lancas- 
ter and Androscoggin and continuance 
ot reduced payments by other mills 
tended to eliminate optimism and the 
very general selling of textiles for tax 
loss-taking in December tended to 
further discourage the market. 
Not So Dark as It Looks 

lt has already been shown that the 
year closed with average prices of 
textile shares well the 
touched during the summer months. 
This advance was upon the 
knowledge that there were compara- 
ely few cotton mills that were not 
al e at least to break even during 1925, 
ard that if it had not been for the 
lo ses of 1924 most of them would 


above lows 


based 
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have made a better showing. It is also 
a fact that most of the inventory 
losses due to the decline in cotton 
early in the fall were made good by 
the later advance in raw cotton and 
cloth prices. The experience of 
woolen and worsted mills has not been 
much different than that of cotton 
mills; a large proportion of the in- 
ventory losses suffered by the former 
during the first half of the year were 
offset by the advance during the last 
half of the year. Wool manufactur- 
ers are now in a position to take ad 
vantage of what appear to be stabil- 
ized -raw-material prices, and cotton 
manufacturers have an even greater 
advantage in relatively cheap raw ma- 
terial prices. The reverses and diffi- 
of the last two years have 
stimulated all well-managed textile 
mills to cut inventories and overhead 
to the bone, and to increase manufac- 
turing and merchandising efficiency, 


culties 


and all that is needed to enable such 
mills to net reasonable profits in 1926 
is a good volume of business at fair 
prices. 

With few exceptions textile share 
prices are today based upon the poor 
showings made during the last two 
vears and have not really commenced 
to discount an improvement in busi 
ness and earnings. The securities of 
large numbers of New England cot 
mills the 
basis of less than $10 a spindle, and 


ton are selling today on 


in some cases at less than their 
quick assets 


believe that there is a 


net 
For those investors who 
future for the 
textile industry in New England there 
is no lack of 
There are bargains to be 
found in the stocks of well managed 
and equipped 
here are practically no bargains of 
this character to 
rayon securities. 


bargains to be found 


few such 


well southern mills 


be found in silk and 


New Bedford Ix pectations Brighter 





Expect More Prosperous Year Than 1925 


Dividends Last Year 


Increased Over 1924 


From Our New Bedford, Mass., Correspondent 


cotton mills 
enjoying a 


ITH most of the 
of New Bedford 
better year during 1925 than _ pre- 
vailed in 1924, and some of them 
better situated financially than was 
the case 12 months ago, the begin- 
ning of 1926 starts out with indica- 
tions of more prosperous times in 
store for both employe and employer. 
With few exceptions, the mill cor- 
porations were able to disburse divi- 
dends to stockholders, and while the 
yield fell considerably below the av 
erage for the last 10 years, the ag 
gregate showed an _ increase over 
1924 both in the amount distributed 
and in the average dividend. 
Shares at Bargain Rates 
Though mill shares generally are 
down considerably compared with the 
average of a year ago, having lost 
approximately 19 points in that time, 
if improved conditions had governed 
the situation instead of the feeling 
of pessimism that has prevailed, the 
difference would have been in- 
crease rather than a decrease. It is 
a well known fact that at the present 
time mill shares are being offered 
considerably below their true value, 
especially in view of the favorable 
balance sheets and the strong finan- 
cial situation of the majority of the 
mills. Should conditions in the tex- 
tile industry improve to any consid- 


an 


erable extent within the next few 
months, those who have purchased 
mill shares during the last three 


months will be in a position to reap 
a handsome profit on their invest- 
ment. 

More machinery was operated in 
the mills towards the end of the year 
than at any time in the past two 
years, while the operatives in addi- 
tion worked longer hours, tending 
toward a greater volume of business 
for the manufacturing corporations. 
The retail stores of the city also had 


a much better than in 
while savings deposits, 


year 1924, 
usually a true 
reflex of conditions in a manufactur- 
ing city, showed an increase in the 
amount that of 
previous 


deposited over the 
vear. 
Dividends Mostly Earned 
The cloth mills generally operated 
under conditions that afforded a bet 
ter margin of profit than had been 


the case in 1924, and if the annual 


financial statements that have been 
issued to date are to be taken as 
showing the conditions in the cot- 


ton mills, then most of the dividends 
paid out during 1925 were earned 
during the fiscal year. The yarn 
mills were hard hit, though in one 
or two up to date 
methods and efficient management ob 


instances, where 


tained, the showing for the 12 months 
much better 
cent years. 

With material 
a lower price, and 
off in importations of cloth 
abroad, the fine goods mills had a 
larger field for their product. Re 
duced taxes, both Federal and city, 
have had a tendency to improve the 
situation for the mills, and the feel- 
ing at the present time is much more 
optimistic than that of a year ago. 
While there is no feeling of exulta- 


was than in more re 
obtainable at 


a decided falling 


Taw 


from 


tion among the mill executives as to 


the outlook for the «coming year, 
the prospects are considered much 
brighter among the corporations 
where foresight as to the future 


needs has been displayed. 
prices at 
being 


Despite 
the extremely low which 
mill stocks the 
majority of the cotton manufacturing 
corporations appear to be operating 
their machinery at a bigger rate ot 
production than at any time in the 
last two years. 
One Mill Pays Extra 
One of the outstanding features of 


are offered, 
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the year was the paying of an extra 
cash dividend by the Soule Mill, 
when stockholders of this corporation 


received $30 additional over the 
regular $2 declared in the third 
quarter. This was the first extra 


paid by the 
the 


corporation since 1922, 
distribution of $38 in all 
was the same as last 


year. In 1923 
and 1924, the disbursement 


stricted to $8 each vear. 
distribution last August 
profits, and 
that investors 


when 


was re- 
The extra 
from 
as showing 


Was 
accumulated 
faith 


have in this 


mill, shares that were sold soon after 


the 


the declaration of the realized 


st ck 


hands just before the 


extra 
practically the 
that changed 


additional 


same figure as 


The last avail 
thle balance sheet of the corporation 


dividend 
showed a sur] 


lus of net quick assets 


LSS 








HIGH AND LOW ON NEW 
BEDFORD STOCKS 
From Sanford & Kelley) 
—1925— —1924— 
High Low High Low 
Acushnet 100 72% 116 94 
Bea p 100 94 100 95 
300th con No Sales 168 149 
Booth pfd 106 105 115 110 
Brist« 192!) 147 195 140 
Butler 1374, 110 137 116 
Ci Mf< 140 95 140 116 
Dartm’th com. 160 13814 150 125 
Dartm'th pfd 8615 85 90 84% 
Fairhavencom. 30 1 72% 50 
Fairhaven pf 54 12% 75 50 
Gosnold com.. 95 $4% 125 93% 
Gosnold pfd... 86 60 93 80 
Grinnell 123 99 135% 115 
Hathaway.. 119 105 145 135 
Holmes cor . 145 90 No Sales 
mes pfd 102', 90 11244 102% 
157 110 160 135 
Sil, 27% 59 27 
na.... 132 104% 129 98 
240 10 217 210 
i No Sales No Sales 
‘ott. pfd. 1001, 98% 101 o8x 
I 80 47% 77% 50 
Pierce Bros.... No Sales No Sales 
Pierce Mfg 455 425 475 440 
Potomska 110 80 111 90 
Quissett com 185 13244 194 170 
Quissett pfd 07x 96x No Sales 
Sharp com 53h 34 67% 34\% 
Sharp pfd 77 55 80 54 
Soule 1971, 170 1924 165 
Taber 1124, 100 113 92% 
Wamsutta 100 79x 100 8&7 
Whitman. 139x 90 152% 132 





of more than one million dollars on a 
capital of $1,260,000. 


With the aid of the extra dividend, 
Soule enabled to lead all the 
New LBedtord mills in its 
generous distribution, the $38 being 
$6 higher than the $32 paid to Pierce 
shareholders, received the same 
1924. Pierce is still 
capitalized at $600,000, being one of 
few New Bedford corporations that 
did not issue a stock dividend in 
1922. The annual yield of this cor- 
poration has not been below $32 in 
the last nine years, the average divi- 
dend in that being better than 


Was 


cotton 


who 
amount as in 


time 
$39. 


Strong in Quick Assets 


\s Neild and Bristol also paid out 
$12 to stockholders during the year, 
would appear to be grounds 
faith in the future of the textile 
far New Bedford is 
Pierce, with its capital of 
surplus of quick 
assets amounting to $2,236,049. 

Bristol, capitalized at $1,000,000, 
has a net quick surplus of $810,794, 
while Neild, capitalized at $1,200,000, 
$1,039,625. Neild is another 
the management 


there 
lor 
industry so as 
concerned. 


$600,000, has a 


has 


corporation where 
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if 
Much valuable information has been accumulated by us in connection with our activity in Rayon > 
securities during 1925, which we have incorporated in a general circular. 

\ 


We have also prepared individual descriptions of the following companies: 


COURTAULDS, LTD. (VISCOSE COMPANY OF AMERICA) 

SNIA VISCOSA (ITALIAN VISCOSE) 

TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY OF AMERICA 

\MERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
\MERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 

\MERTICAN RAYON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


COPIES FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 BROADWAY -ii- NEW YORK 
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United States Rayon Corporation 


The United States Rayon Corporation is one of the 
largest Corporations engaged exclusively in the con- 
version of raw rayon, by processing and dyeing. 


The rapid and consistent growth of the rayon industry is reflected 
Cumulative convert- in the largely increased business of the United States Rayon Corporation. 
ible Preferred Stock Although additional plant facilities are being opened as rapidly as possible, 





of this Corporation is the volume of business offered is largely in excess of its present capacity. 
on an annual divi- 


dend basis of $7 ‘ Based upon its past record and its immediate prospects, we recom- 
per share. mend the purchase of shares of the United States Rayon Corporation as 
a sound investment having large potentialities for enhancement in value. 


Further information will be furnished on request. 


MULLIKEN @ ROBERTS, Inc. 120 Broadway NEW YORK 
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ias been able to maintain a generous 
ittitude towards its shareholders even 
n the face of the depression that 
iffected so many other corporations. 
n 1922, Neild paid $40 in cash and 
leclared a stock dividend of 50%. 
The following year, $14 was paid in 
‘ash, the equivalent of $21 on the old 
stock, while in 1924 and 1925, the 
yield was $12 each year, or equal to 
318 on stock previous to the stock 
dividend. 

In the face of the conditions that 
New Bedford mills have had to con- 
tend with in the last three years, the 
financial reserves at the present time 
vould indicate that most of the mills 
ire in a position to take care of them- 











FALL RIVER DIVIDENDS, 


1925 
(From G. F. Haffurds & Co. 

Namesof Corps. Capital Rate Amount 

Amer. Linen.. $800,000 O_....... 

Ancona pfd... 100,000 1% $15 ,000 
Ancona com... EE trek peadasene 
Arkwright.... 1,000,000 0 acai 
Barnard...... 1,250,000 2 25,000 
Bourne....... 1,000,000 7 70 ,000 
Border City... 1,800,000 O.......... 
oe eee SU. eee 
Charlton...... 1,200,000 8 96 ,000 
Conanicut.... ee © iKnsceonns 
Coreell... oss. 600,000 5 30 ,000 
OS Saree 2,500,000 6 150 ,000 
Se ee L.SOp Me BO lkecacacn 
ee 1,160,000 5 87 ,000 
Granite....... 1,250,000 0 case 
King Philip... 2,250,000 26 585 ,000 
Laurel L. pfd.. See DB cs eeence 
Laurel L. com. ere: 
OS Oe 2,250,000 1% 33,750 
LAE. cw cee 525,000 8 42 ,000 
Merchants.... 1,500,000 4 60 ,000 
Mechanics. ... Teese DB aecusccse 
Narragansett .. Cleese | = rccccvace 
Osborn. 6.00 tae Dhawan 
Parker pfd.... 1,250,000 O ......... 
Parker com... 1,500,000 0 _......... 
PUGET. <.000:08 1,200,000 10 120 ,000 
Pocasset...... 1,200,000 0 ae 
Richard Borden 1,000,000 4% 45 ,000 
Sagamore..... 3, ,000 11 330 ,000 
Seaconnet..... ieee. | savsas ; 
Shawmut pfd.. 250,000 7 17 ,500 
Shawmut com. 350,000 6 21,000 
ere Leer OO siétasscas 
SS ON a ere 
Stevens....... 1,200,000 6 72,000 
Tecumseh..... 750,000 41 307 ,500 
Troy C.& W.. ween @  iksscans ; 
Union Cotton. f1,200,000 6 99 ,000 
Wampanoag... 1,000,000 0 ......... 
Weetamoe.... Seen BC cen 













tCapital reduced to $1,200,000 by payment 
of 33%% in cash. Dividend of 1%% paid on 
new capital. . An average of 5,029 on the above 
capital. 


selves for some years to come. On 
a total capitalization of $70,873,600, 
the surplus of quick assets are re- 
turned at $38,116,042, or better than 
53% of the outstanding capital. 
Changes Affect Mill Shares 

Changes in the management and 
executive heads at the Potomska and 
Acushnet affected the shares to some 
extent, but towards the end of the 
year these rallied considerably. Loss 
of approximately $125,000 by the 
failure of a cotton brokerage firm 
necessitated Acushnet passing its 
dividend in one quarter. This was 
made up in the final distribution for 
the year, though in the meantime, the 
stock had touched a new low mark of 
72%. Later, the shares rallied to 
par of 100. 

With the resignation of Treasurer 
Percy L. Kent and other executive 
heads at the Potomska, the stock went 
down as low as 80, the lowest for 
more than 20 years, but later sold as 
high as 106. The corporation started 
the year of 1926 on an excellent basis 
from a financial standpoint. 
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Fall River Hopefal for Future 





Optimistic, Despite Fact That Dividends Did Not Average 69>— 
Passing of Dividends Improved Surplus 


From Our Fall River, 


D ESPITE the long period of de- 

pression in the textile industry, 
Fall River, with its more than 50 tex- 
tile corporations, is optimistic as to 
the future of the industry, The divi- 
dend payments for the year did not 
average 6% on invested capital, but 
the passing of dividends during the 
past year finds the mills in a better 
condition to start another year than 
otherwise would be the case as 30 
corporations have a surplus of quick 
that could not be shown had 
dividends been paid. 


assets 


The better feeling is mainly due 
to cheaper cotton though consider- 
able significance is given to the fact 
that cloth buyers who deserted the 
Iall River market for southern mar- 
kets two years ago have re-appeared 
in the northern markets. i 
the Fall River market 
broader during the past 
than for 


vestors 


Inquiry in 
has been 
weeks 
back. In- 
feeling more opti- 
from the fact that 
there has been increased buying of 
mill stocks and in many instances at 
an advance of as high as I0 points 
per share over the low quotations of 
the 


few 


over two years 


too are 


mistic as shown 


year. 
Criticism has been made of the 
management of the local mills as a 


whole which is believed unwarranted 
when made of the way in 
which assets have been conserved on 
the part of the majority of the cor- 
porations through a long depressive 
period. Some of the mil!s even made 
large earnings and that they did not 
pay out all their earnings in dividends 
does not mean a loss to the stock- 
holders in the long run. 


note is 


The Pocasset stock touched the new 
low mark of $30 per share during the 
year, due probably to the fact that 
no dividends had been paid for near- 
ly two years and that a loss of close 
upon $100,000 was shown for 1924. 
The annual statement 1925 had 
not issued at the time this re- 
view was prepared. 

Under the new management of 
James N. Sinclair, the Granite Mills 
has returned to a profit earning basis 
though no dividends have been paid 
during the past two years. The cor- 
poration still has a surplus of close 
upon $200,000 and the stock is now 
quoted at 76 as against 65 early in 


1925. 


for 
been 


The Chace Mills have resumed op- 
erations after having been idle for 
two years. The shut-down resulted 
in a loss of about $60,000 for the past 
year but conditions have been such 
that an even greater loss might have 
resulted had the mill been in opera- 
tion. The stock dropped to $30 a 
share during the year notwithstand- 
ing the annual statement showed a 
surplus of $125,000. The stock has 
recovered 10 points since the issuance 
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of the annual statement, and the re 
suming of operations. 

Che arrival of cheaper cotton to- 
gether with a demand for goods at 
about the the Arkwright Mills 
found itself in a position where there 
was immediate 


time 
need of reorganiza 
tion proved a life saver for that cor 
poration Financially embarrassed 
and with no market for the stock it 
looked for a time as though the Ark 
wright would be forced to go by the 
board the Seaconnet 
Now the mill is running to well! nig! 


even before 


capacity and the product sold up for 
a profit so it looks 


storm 


several months at 
as though the is weathered for 
the present 


lhe 


cumstances than 


Seaconnet is in no better ci 


one vear ago whe 


it was turned over to the creditors 
Such clot! was upon the looms 
has been run off and sold togethe: 
with the bulk of the cloth then on 


hand so that a small profit was shown 
but the claims which to 


tal over S800.000 have been 


for the veat 
running 
for a long time and in view of the 
creditors clamoring 


for a settlement 
it looks as though a sale of the as 
sets must follow in the near future 
and it is doubtful if a forced sale 


will result in the stockholders getting 
anything. 

The King Philip Mills made by far 
the best showing of the local mills 
for the year, paying 26% in dividends 
to its stockholders from earnings. 
The corporation has been one of the 
best paying for a number of years 
It paid 31% in 1923, 31% in 1922 
and 23% and $so in Liberty bonds 
in 1920. The corporation has a sur- 
plus nearly equalling its capital of 
$2,250,000 and stock 
touched lower than 135 in vears. 

The Luther Mfg. Co. made a good 
showing for the 
stockholders 8% from earnings be 
sides increasing its assets from $274,- 
000 to $317,000 and expending $60,- 
000 for new machinery. Little vari- 
ance in the price of the stock was 
shown during the year. The asking 
price is now 130 with but small offer- 
ings at that price. 

Sagamore Mfg. Co.’s stock touched 
the new low mark of 165 during the 
year and due mainly to the reduction 
of the dividend rate of 20% for the 
previous year to 11%. The stock 
sold as high as 300 two years ago. 
The corporation is still rich in as- 
sets, having shown a surplus of close 
upon $2,000,000 in its annual state- 
ment for 1925. 

The Border City Mfg. Co. passed 
its dividend for the year in order to 
conserve assets and pay for improve- 
ments against the return of better 
business. The corporation showed a 
surplus of nearly $600,000 in its last 
annual statement. The stock is now 
selling around 60 per share. 


the has not 


year, paying its 
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The Davis continued its dividend 
rate of 6° without dipping into its 
surplus account though the stock has 
dropped below par for the 
in several years. 

Bourne Mill con- 
sidered one of the best buys of the 
local issues though the dividend was 
reduced to 7% as against 11° tor 


the previous year. 


first time 


issues are 


“sa 
ty 
DeiLE 


Che asking price 
for the stock is now down to 102 and 


it was considered a good buy one 


year ago at 150. Lhe corporation has 
a surplus of over half a million. 
That the Lincoln Mfg Co., which 
is a fine goods mill, has not made a 
better showing is somewhat sury 


pris- 
ing. Only 114% was paid in divi- 
dends and the small surplus shown 









HIGH 











AND LOW ON FALL 
RIVER STOCKS 
From Sanford & Kelle 
1925— 1924 
High Low High Low 
Am. Linet iS « 27 "621% ™ 3914 
Ancona pid No Sale Sale 
Ancona co No Sales 


Arkwright 








King Philip... 160 130 72h, 
Laurel Lake,cor She 7 30 15 
Laurel Lake, pfd No Sale No Sale 
Lincoln 107 73 105 88 
Luther ; 125 125 130 110 
Mechanics. . 65 41, 82), 5 
Merchants 105 79 128 110 
Nz : 85 85 120 ) 












R. Borden.... 105 60 118 99 
Sagamore. . 242%4 170 300 250 
Seaconnet No Sales > 

Shove.... 55 274 75 ) 
Stafford...... 50 50 95 80 
Stevens 128% 112 114% 100 
Troy C. W. M. 125 120 No Sal 
Union Cotton.. 132 95 145 112% 





Wampanoag. 


* New stock. 


the previous year has been wiped out. 


A long drawn out strike of the 
weavers seriously affected the cor- 
poration. 

The Cornell, which is one of the 
smallest as well as oldest of the local 


continues to hold its own with 
the plain goods mills. It reduced its 


mills, 


dividend rate from 8% to 5% rather 
than to dip into its surplus, 
The Stafford Mills stood idle 


throughout the year and thereby con- 
served their assets and are now about 
ready to resume operations under 
their new management. A big slump 
in the price of stock occurred dur- 
ing the year, it now being quoted at 
o. The mill has a surplus of over 


$300,000 and there is no reason why 
the stock should not show an ad- 
vance. 

No dividends have been paid by 


the Davol since it took over the Te- 
cumseh and the stock dropped to the 
new low of $40 per share. As a 
plain goods mill, it has felt the de- 
pression severely but is in a position 
to take immediate advantage of any 
improvement in the market. 

The Flint Mills paid 5% in divi- 
dends as against 8% for the pre- 
vious year but reduced its capital 
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from $2,500,000 to $1,160,000 by 
payment of 33'4% in cash. The mill 
is still rich in assets and that the 
stock has dropped to par has oc- 
casioned considerable surprise. 

The Union Cotton Mfg. Co. re- 
duced its capital stock from $1,800,- 
000 to $1,200,000 by payment of 
3314% in cash, and also paid 6% in 
dividends. This corporation also still 
has large assets and is in a position 
to continue its present dividend rate 
if not to increase it under its reduced 
capitalization. 

Little has been doing during the 
year in Richard Borden Mfg. Co.’s 
stock though 414% was paid in divi- 
dends and a surplus of nearly $400,- 
000 was shown by the annual state- 
ment. 

The Merchants Mfg. Co. reduced 
its dividend rate from 6% to 4% 
and also dipped into its surplus at 
that but still has a comfortably large 
showing in assets. The stock has sold 
at 80 as against 125 one year ago. 

The Pilgrim Mills made the next 
best dividend showing to the King 
Philip paying 8% regular and 2% 
extra. The plant has been operating 
to capacity throughout the year and 
is well sold up on contracts for some 
time to come. The stock is selling 
on a par with Sagamore at this time 
but only small offerings appear in 
the market. 

The Parker Mills have been in 
operation for most of the year and 
it is doubtful 1f any treasurer could 
have made a better showing than L. 
S. Chace with a plant handicapped 
by the big debt which he was ob- 
liged to saddle on taking charge. 
There has been no demand for the 
stock. 

Laurel Lake is another of the mills 
that was forced to reorganize a few 
years ago and it will be some time 
before it again returns to a dividend 
paying basis though Treasurer Bow- 
en more than broke even during his 
handling of the mill during the year. 

The Shove, Narragansett, Weeta- 
moe, Wampanoag and Troy all 
passed their dividends for the year 
and were in operation only a part 
of the time but with the exception of 
the Trov they are in no serious con- 
dition and should be able to make 
the most of any improvement in the 
business. 

The Osborn under the manage- 
ment of James Sinclair has improved 
its condition but still has a net debt 
of over $200,000 and it will be some 
time before it reaches a dividend 
paying Sales of the stock 
have been quoted at 65 per share. 

The Shawmut Mfg. Co. maintain- 
ed its rate of the previous year, 7% 
on preferred stock and 6% on com- 
mon. 

The Stevens Mfg. Co. was one of 
the few corporations to increase its 
dividend rate for the year, paying 


basis 


6% as against 5%4% for the pre- 
vious vear, and paying the same 
from earnings. ‘The stock is now 


selling at 126 per share. 
The Charlton had a good year and 
paid its stockholders 8%. 
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1926 Showed Average Better Than 


1925—Prices Should 


Advance Slightly 
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HE market for southern textile 

shares was without any very 
definite tendency during the entire 
year 1925. There were minor fluc- 
tuations in values but none of any 
great consequence, such as the rapid 
and prolonged advance of stocks in 
1923 and the continued weakness of 
the market in 1924. The year opened 
with hopes expressed that liquidation 
had about reached its conclusion and 
this turned out to be the case, and 
while on the other hand there were 
not a great many offerings of stocks 
during the year, which would have 
depressed the market, yet there were 
few buying orders of any conse- 
quence. 

The past year saw a distinct split 
in the market. The second grade 
stocks, that is those where dividends 
are subject to variation and surplus 
accounts have not been built up 
sufficient to sustain them during per- 
iods of depression, continued rather 
inactive and weak throughout the 
year. These stocks are purchased 
largely by speculators and at no time 
during 1925 was the speculative ele- 
ment buying of any consequence. 
Most speculators had either turned 
their attention to the more attractive 
industrials, such as motors, listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, or 
were busy buying Florida land. For 
that reason a good many of these 
speculative issues found little support 
and declined in some cases to the 
lowest prices experienced since 1921. 

Throughout the year there was 
very zood investment buying of‘ the 
stronger companies. It was usually 
difficult to bring buyers and sellers 
together, but there was no lack of 
orders in the market for the stronger 
stocks, and these gradually advanced 
throughout the year. This invest- 
ment buying has been the back-bone 
of the market for southern textile 
stocks since 1920, for although 
speculators were quite active in 1923, 
investment buying even that year was 
taking up a great many of the offer- 
ings. This investment buying, how- 
ever, has gradually narrowed the 
market on many of these stocks, for 
when once purchased for investment 
they are seldom re-offered. It would 
be better for the market if there were 
a greater floating supply of these 
shares. 

Reviewing the year more in detail, 
the winter months showed no definite 
tendency. In the spring the market 
was a little more active with gradu- 
ally advancing prices. The market 
began to slow down, however, as 
summer came on and with the excep- 
tion of July, which saw rather active 
trading, prices remained stationary 
during this period. 

Effect of Drouth 


The forced curtailment of a great 


~ 


many mills of the South brought 
about by the prolonged drouth of 
the summer, produced the desired 
results which, unfortunately, have 
never been arrived at by mutual co- 
operation of southern mills, and tne 
healthy goods market which resulted 
from this curtailment also stimulated 
the market for stocks and prices 
began to advance throughout the fall, 
and the better class stocks are now 
at higher prices than at any time 
since 1923. 

The only large southern cotton 
mill property sold during the year 
was Brogon Mills of Anderson, S. 
C., which was purchased by the Ap- 
pleton Company for their southern 


plant. The inventories and other 
assets of Brogon Mills are being 


liquidated, and it is believed that 
stockholders will receive about $155 
per share. This is generally consid- 
ered quite a satisfactory price, as the 
stock had formerly been selling in 
the open market between r1o and 115. 
Preferred Stocks 

What we have said applies primar- 
ily to common stocks. The high 
grade preferred stocks have been in 
consistent throughout the 
year, with prices higher than prevail 
ing at any time in their’ history. A 
new issue of Beaumont preferred 
which was offered the first of July 
was sold in a few hours and repre- 
sents the only new financing of 
any consequence during the yeas. 
Holders of very 
loathe to part with their stock and 
buyers are forced to pay good prem- 
iums to purchase such stocks as 
Pacolet preferred, Judson preferred, 
and others. Bibb Mfg. Co. paid a 
large stock dividend in the form of 
a 6% second preferred, the market 
on which quickly advanced to par. 
This represented the largest dividend 
disbursement of any southern mill 
during the year, and gave the stock 
holders who wished to keep their 
holdings a desirable investment and 
at the same time permitted 
who desired to obtain cash from their 
dividend an active which is 
readily marketable. 


demand 


sound issues are 


those 


stock, 


Optimistic for Future 

There is a feeling of decided op 
timism in looking toward 1926. While 
it is not anticipated that any remark- 
able earnings will be made during 
this period, yet it is generally felt 
that business will continue good and 
for the year should average consider 
ably better than 1925. Cotton 1s sell- 
ing at a price which will permit a 
margin of profit and there 
tendency toward cooperation among 
mill executives and they are watch- 
ing much more carefully the goods 
market than in former years. The 
stocks of the stronger companies, 


is nOoW a 
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such as Pacolet, Clifton, Judson, 
Monarch, and Bibb will probably 
continue to be in strong demand with 
gradually advancing prices. If there 
is any very great change in earnfngs 
of southern mills, speculators will 
again come into the market and the 
lower priced issues of stocks, which 
always first attract them, will ad- 
vance rapidly. Some of these stocks 
are now selling at quite attractive 
prices and should prove a good pur- 
chase if held over a period of a year 
or more. 


The stiffening money rates of the 
East will not materially affect the 
money market in this section of the 

























Southern Mill Stocks, 1925 


Quotations 
Divi- ———-__—~ 
Mill dend High Low 
Abbeville Cotton Mills........ 6% 115 100 


American Spinning Co “eo oe oe 240 
Anderson Cotton Mills. ....... 98 83 
Arcadia Mills Re ee 235 
Avondale Mills, Ala .-- 60% 950 835 
Beaumont Mfg. Company..... 10% 410 300 
Belton Mills See, 55 
Belton Mills, Pfd............. 7% 100 04 
BibbJMfg. Co Ee 190 
Brandon Mills, Pfd. saxine; GU 96 
Calhoun Mills 7 ; 6% 121 114 
Chesnee Mills in - 10% 150 125 
Chiquola Mfg. Co ‘ 30% 300 265 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Pfd ‘aware 6% 100 92 
Clifton Mfg. Co 8% 148 130 


Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 8% 142 133 
Cowpens Mills 2% 70 59 
D. E. Converse Co ‘ 7% 122 109 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. . . 6% 155 130 
Darlington, Mfg. Co wos 8% @ 80 
Dunean Mills apaaaes 95 84 
Dunean Mills, Pfd . % 100 92 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Ga.... 4% 170 140 
Easley Cotton Mills, Pfd...... 7% 9% 83 
Enterprise Mfg Co., Ga 6% 110 90 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 3% 91 82 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 8% 185 155 
Glenwood Mills 8% 135 120 
Gluck Mills ..... 5% 128 85 
Hamrick jMills 10% 140 122 
Inman Mills. . ; 7% 165 155 
Inman Mills, Pfd 7% 103 102 
Judson M /Is 8% 204 188 
Judson Mi ls, Pfd . 7% 108 103 
Laurens Cotton Mills 8% 150 150 





























a 


Limestone Cotton Mills 

Mollohon Mfg. Co g 

Monarch Mills 7 138 125 
Monareh Mills, Pfd 7% 105 100 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 80 68 
Newberry Cotton Mills 8% 13 120 
Norris Cotton Mills xa 88 S4 
Orr Cotton Mills ; 4°) 108 100 
Orr Cotton Mills, Pfd 7% 100 06 
Pacolet Mfg. Co 10% 215 201 
Pacolet}Mfg. Co., Pfd 7% 106 102 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 8% 148 133 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co 6% 126 108 
Poinsett Mills 3% 98 75 
Riverside Mills (Par $12.50).... 6% 104% 914 
Riverside &}Dan River 10% 220 185 
Saxon Mills 6% 101 83 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 80 60 
Sparton Mills : 7 8°, 6165 149 
Toxaway Mills (Par $25) : 8% 3 31 
Union-Buffalo Mills ; 65 55 
Union=Buffalo Mil!s, Ist Pfd 7% 954 91 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 24 Pfd.. 5% 52 49 
Victor-Monaghan Co ; 


Victor-Monaghan Co., Pfd 7% 113 107 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 10 175 140 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 6 150 130 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co 7% 121 107 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Pfd. 7% 





South, as there 


has been no expan- 
finance the 
purchas« of stocks. We doubt also 
whether the pronounced and 
tinued decline of other industrials 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change would atfect the 


market for southern textile stocks, as 


sion of credit here to 


con- 


materially 


these did not participate in the rapid 
advance of other industrials. In 
fact, if speculators of this section 
are drawn from these other stocks, 


they may come even more actively 


into the market for southern textiles. 

To sum the situation up, we expect 
the average prices to advance slightly 
higher, with fewer and fewer offer- 
ings of investment stocks, and specu- 
lative issues may at any time spring 
into activity and sell at higher prices. 
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Basic Facts 


of the 
Cotton Trade 









We issue a Cotton Information Service dealing 
with fundamental conditions in the world’s cotton 
trade. It consists of weekly reports containing cur- 
rent information received by telegraph from our ser- 
vice correspondents in the principal cotton, yarn and 
cloth markets of this country and abroad, and an an- 
nual volume giving statistics on important phases of 
the trade. 






Many merchants and manufacturers find that the 
service aids them in forming opinions on the future 
course of the cotton market. We furnish it to our 
customers in the trade and for a fee to non-custom- 
ers. Further information regarding it will be given 
on request. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 























WILLIAM HUKE 


Public Utility Stocks and 
Bonds 


Real Estate Bonds 
Textile Mill Stocks 
Rayon Shares 
Investment Securities 


80 Federal Street 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Correspondence in all large cities) 
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An Engineering Service that 
Reduces “lost time accidents” 49.8% 
and “days lost per employee” 53.8% 


( Accident experience of 500 American Mutual Policyholders) 


EXPOSURE 131,033 EMPLOYEES) EXPOSURE 122,246 EMPLOYEES 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
1ST QUA. 2NDQUA_ 3RD QUA. 4TH QUA] IST QUA 2ND QUA. 3RD QUA. 4TH QUA 
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“LEGEND 


LOST TIME ACCIDENTS 
PER EMPLOYEE 









DAYS LOST PER 
EMPLOYEE ow oo oe 


Plus 20°; Dividends since 1887 


Let us show you how we can save you time and needless expense. Write for details. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
OF BOSTON 


¢ OLDEST, LARGEST, STRONGEST in the WORLD 






Founded in Manchester, England, in 1810 


Established in Providence 1847 Incorporated 1890 


John Hope & Sons 


Engraving & Manufacturing Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, U. S 


Engravers and Builders of 


Engraving Machinery 


FOR GENERAL FABRIC PRINTERS 


\Ve are Originators, Producers and Outfitters of complete 
equipments covering every operation in the engraving of 
copper and steel cylinders for printing and finishing all 
evrades of textiles. 


Over 100 Years Devoted to 
ENGRAVING 


Over 60 Years to the Development of 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY 
FOR VARIOUS USES 


Steel Rolls Furnished and Engraved Complete 
for Embossing Purposes 


February 6, 1926 
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